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JANUARY  . . . when  time  stands  still  for  THE  ANGLER  . . . but  not  for  i 

I 

THE  RIVER,  timeless,  tireless,  flowing  forever  to  the  sea  despite, 
a shroud  of  ice  and  snow.  Humped  ghosts  of  a bygone  summer,  boats  i 
lie  silent  and  still  in  the  reflection  of  winter  moonlight. 
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Ground  breaking  ceremonies  on  May  2,  1952.  Executive 

Director  of  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  C.  A.  French,  in 
foreground  with  shovel,  turns  first  shovelfull  of  sod. 


Thomas  F.  O’Hara,  construction  engi- 
neer, Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
is  the  “know  how”  in  present  de- 
velopment of  the  Benner  Spring 
Project  illustrated  in  this  article.  Mr. 
O’Hara,  in  addition  to  supervising 
hatchery  development  and  expansion, 
planned  and  engineered  such  out- 
standing projects  as  Virgin  Run  Lake, 
Fayette  county,  Duman  Lake,  Cambria 
county  plus  many  other  construction 
operations  of  lakes  and  public  fishing 
waters. 


Iireliminary  out  line  for  general 
projects  to  be  condnctefl  at 

Benner  Spring 
Beseareh  Station 


Introduction 

The  following  outline  is  preliminary  in  nature.  As  the  plant  develops 
and  as  new  problems  are  uncovered  in  fisheries  management  and 
production,  additional  projects  will  be  undertaken. 

The  various  physical  units  which  will  be  available  at  this  station 
are  (1)  the  research  building,  (2)  warm-water  ponds,  (3)  cold-water 
ponds  and  aqueduct,  and  (4)  experimental  stream.  For  the  sake  of 
clarity  the  work  to  be  conducted  in  each  of  these  units  will  be  con- 
sidered independently.  (More  on  Page  4) . 
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Transit  pipe  in  position  in  trench. 
Pipe  conducts  spring  water  from 
Benner  Spring  to  aerating  basin.  Por- 
tion of  concrete  control  box  at  lower 
end  of  spring  may  be  seen. 


Aasonry  walls  under  construction  at  Benner 
ipring.  Purpose  of  walling  in  spring  was  to 
aise  level  and  reduce  amount  of  aquatic 
'egetation.  Flood  wall  was  built  between 
ienner  Spring  and  Spring  Creek  to  prevent 
possible  damage  from  floods. 


Executive  Director  C.  A.  French  removes  stop 
planks  to  allow  water  from  Benner  Spring  to 
flow  for  first  time  to  aerating  basin  where  it 
will  be  used  for  incubating  various  strains  of 
trout  eggs  and  in  ponds  of  selected  fish. 

Photo  taken  Nov.  20,  1953. 


JANUARY— 1954 
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Benner  Spring  Project 
Continued 


Research  Building 

This  building  will  hold  on  the  basement  level  a series  of  standard  troughs  and  experi- 
mental, hexagonal  troughs  and  on  the  second  floor  a modern  laboratory.  Work  contemplated 
in  the  laboratory  includes: 

(1)  general  problems  relating  to  fishery  management  work; 

(2)  problems  relating  to  pollution; 

(3)  a study  of  the  relations  between  various  types  of  soil  and  warm-water  fish 
production  in  natural  environments; 

(4)  a study  of  fish  diseases  with  special  reference  to  those  of  warm-water  species; 

(5)  nutritional  problems  of  fishes; 

(6)  a determination  of  the  conversion  factor  of  various  fish  species  including  small- 
mouth  bass  and  trout.  The  amount  of  food  required  to  produce  a pound  of  fish 
flesh  when  various  artificial  and  natural  diets  are  fed  will  be  investigated. 

On  the  basement  floor,  holding  space  will  be  provided  for  experimental  lots  of  trout 
eggs  which  will  be  an  important  part  of  the  selective  breeding  program  of  trout. 


nspecting  areator  on  Nov.  20,  1953  are,  l-r:  C.  R.  Buller, 
hief  Fish  Culturist;  G.  L.  Trembley,  Chief  Aquatic  Biologist; 
. A.  French,  Executive  Director;  Dr.  James  E.  Wright,  Jr., 
onsultant  Geneticist;  Dewey  Sorenson,  Superintendent, 
Bellefonte  hatchery. 


Completed  diversion  dam  and  intake 
bulkhead  which  leads  to  the 
aqueduct. 


Conversion  dam  across  Spring  Creek  was  built 
near  upper  limit  of  the  Project  which  permits 
using  water  from  Spring  Creek  in  lower 
raceway. 


Water  diverted  from  Spring  Creek  at  diversion  dam 
supplied  this  aqueduct,  used  to  hold  several  thousand  | 
trout  of  various  species.  Only  best  trout  will  be 
selected,  retained  for  future  breeders. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


Army  hospital  tent,  18  by  54  feet,  used  as  temporary  hatching  house 
until  full  facilities  in  permanent  building  is  available.  Lake  Management 
Unit’s  mobile  laboratory  used  as  an  office. 


View  inside  temporary  hatching 
house  (army  tent)  shows  ex- 
perimental hexagonal  trough  de- 
signed by  T.  F.  O’Hara  Chief 
Engineer.  Supply  pipe  in  center  is 
moved  daily  from  one  section  of 
trough  to  next  in  order  that  incu- 
bating eggs  or  fry  in  each  section 
receive  identical  water  supply. 


JANUARY— 1954 


Warm-Water  Ponds 

1.  Pond  problems  will  be  studied  with  reference  to  various  combinations  of  warm- 
water  species,  planting  ratios,  effects  of  different  types  of  fertilizers,  etc.  There  will  be 
extensive  experimentation  with  the  propagation  of  several  species  of  warm-water  game  fish. 

2.  Because  of  the  necessity  to  feed  a certain  percent  of  liver  and  spleen  to  most  fish 
propagated  at  our  hatcheries,  and  because  of  the  high  cost  of  these  meat  products,  and 
because  these  meat  products  may  eventually  become  unobtainable,  intensive  research 
for  substitutes  for  these  products  is  now  underway. 

3.  Problems  of  the  commercial  baitfish  trade  will  be  studied.  This  work  will  include 
the  propagation  of  minnows  and  other  species  suitable  for  use  as  baitfish.  Research  on 
better  methods  of  baitfish  transportation  will  be  considered.  This  work  will  serve  as  a 
guide  to  baitfish  dealers  and  is  regarded  as  increasingly  important  in  Pennsylvania. 
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Large  series  of  this  type  pond  wili  be  used 
to  hold  and  segregate  various  lots  of  selected 
fish. 


Cold-Water  Ponds  and 
Aqueduct 

In  general  these  waters  will  be 
utilized  in  the  selective  breeding 
program  of  trout,  for  nutritional  stud 
and  many  other  problems  relating 
to  the  artificial  propagation  of  trout. 

Experimental  Stream 

An  artificial  stream,  approxi- 
mately one-half  mile  in  length,  is 
being  constructed.  The  water  supply 
is  controlled  to  the  extent  that  the 
stream  may  receive  spring  water 
alone,  or  water  from  the  warm- 
water  ponds,  or  any  desired  mixture 
of  the  two.  It  will  thus  be  possible 
to  control  temperatures  and  volume 
of  flow.  The  effects  of  drought  and 
flood  conditions  upon  several  fish 
species  and  aquatic  organisms  in 
general  will  be  investigated.  The 
efficiency  of  various  types  of  stream- 
improvement  devices  will  be  studied. 
The  feasibility  of  establishing 
bottom  fish-food  organisms  will  be 
investigated. 


General  view  of  lower  portion  of  the  Project  (November  20,  1953) 
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WILDLIFE  OBITUARY  . . . how  did  these  Penn- 


sylvania natives  get  crowded  off  the  map  by 
one  IMMIGRANT  species? 


PENNSYLVANIA  before  Penn  . . . trees  every- 
where, wildlife  everywhere,  Indians,  few  and 
far  betv/een. 


DEADLINE 


for 


WILDLIFE 


The  story  of  wildlife  conservation  in  Pennsylvania 
as  presented  in  a new  exhibition  by  the  Carnegie 
Museum,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Entire  story  is  published 
in  a booklet  recently  released  by  the  Carnegie 
Museum,  Mr.  Wallace  Richards,  Director. 

Every  Pennsylvanian,  young  and  old,  should  see 
this  fine  exhibit  or  secure  the  booklet  by  sending 
25  cents  (no  stamps)  to  Carnegie  Museum,  De- 
partment of  the  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh  13, 
Pennsylvania. 


Why  Worry  About  Wildlife? 


Most  of  us  take  our  wild  fauna  for  granted  when  we 
think  about  it  at  all.  The  fisherman  or  hunter  initiates 
his  son  into  the  mysteries  of  field  and  stream  without  ever 
doubting  that  game  will  be  there  for  the  finding  when  his 
son’s  son  goes  in  search  of  it.  Picnickers  and  motorists 
accept  wild  creatures  as  a part  of  the  landscape — some- 
thing you  can  ignore  while  it’s  there  but  might  miss  if  it 
disappeared.  (More  on  Page  10) . 


THEN  CAME  the  white  man  who  made  war 
intermittently  on  Indians  but  constantly  on 
wildlife.  The  sky  was  the  limit! 


WITH  AXE,  saw  and  flame  ...  he  destroy 
the  forests  depriving  wild  creatures  of  th 
homes. 


PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


NATURE  IN  ACTION  INDOORS — rockwork  designed  and  executed  by  G.  A.  Link,  wax  foliage 
by  Hanne  von  Fuehrer  and  assistants.  Exhibit  with  giant  waterfall  circulates  200  gallons  of 
running  water  per  minute.  Outside  dimensions  of  rockwork  are — width,  35  ft.;  depth,  38  ft., 
height,  14  ft.;  3 tons  of  real  stone.  Live  catfish  and  bluegills  furnished  by  Fish  Commission 

inhabit  pool  in  foreground. 


m 

' 

^ V*  '■  ■■■ 

' ^ 

\ 

WITH  POWER  of  wheels  he  scarred  . . . WITH 
SILT  and  SEWAGE  he  poisoned  the  waters. 


AND  YEAR  BY  YEAR  his  tribe  increased  tiil  it 
spread  ail  over  the  map.  Your  share  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1800  was  49.2  acres;  in  1950— 
2.8  acres. 


JANUARY— 1954 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  FISH,  as  featured  in  the  new  Carnegie  Museum  exhibition  DEADLINE 
FOR  V\/ILDLIFE  as  prepared  by  Harold  J.  Clement  of  the  Museum  staff.  Life-sized  casts  in 
natural  color  are  made  from  real  fish  supplied  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  New 
York  State  Conservation  Department  and  Pymatuning  Lake  Laboratory,  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh. Top  row — Yellow  Perch,  Calico  Bass,  Rock  Bass,  Crappie,  Common  Sunfish;  2nd  row— 
Largemouth  Black  Bass,  Smallmouth  Black  Bass,  Bluegill  Sunfish;  3rd  row — Rainbow  Trout, 
Lake  Trout,  Pike  Perch;  4th  row — Brown  Trout,  Brook  Trout;  5th  row — Chain  Pickerel, 
Chautauqua  Muskellunge;  Bottom — Northern  Pike. 


but  did  civilization  have  to  mean  WAR  Oil  WILOLIFE  t 

SOME  PEOPLE  : ^ 

. said  NQ  ^ " 

i47J  .Pt»HWY».V*MIA  flCM  rOMMIMtOli  ' 
W75  AAlWlCAft  ASSOCjaTTOH  ‘ 

J/BA  AMHfCAW  CRKirHOfcOW.^TC'UmOK  . 

► began  to  study  the  probjem  : 

;»<■?  P<»«!:SnVAhlA  DCrr.OF/^STi  CWATCR.-f 
7WMSYCVAN!A'WJ4f.<^MMI«»0‘f  ' * 
llACUECtlAMMLCAN  SWVTSMttf  ' " •'  - 

.U.S.BUREAU  Of*  GfOtOdCALClirvlY  ' • 

► and  found  ouHhat 

» • . ■ - 

y.5.rof?.£srsf.«'^}« 

• XATi  Af?ry:'C»Ar«OK  orAi;CU60«  COfiRTUS 

U S.  HAT:'>l*At  F*«».  SfJJViei  . • 

l7AA!<.PM».TO*f  UAGUf  Of-AMIff'-TA 
r'-M  <iV3UA»?'0«.SE^V*T;(JK  C;:,iir;  V 

i'>5!*  AWi.r-CAN 
* ‘.V,  AiATsOffAI.  WilCU'f 

TODGY  fAff/r/mmes  aref§giw. 

goad  wori^  iao  mattf  t9  ncouot 

''-J 

^ 6y  md/nq  wM  nafare 
tnsfeat/ of  against  her 
yoa  car  sopporf  ■ 

■ cm//z3fhn  and  mlS’fe 
on  the  same /and 

BUT  did  civilization  have  to  mean  WAR  ON 
WILDLIFE?  Some  people  said  NO,  began  to 
study  the  problem.  Earliest  of  these  groups 
was  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  in  1873. 


GOOD  FARMING  is  good  wildlife  management 
to  keep  precious  topsoil  on  the  land  where  it 
belongs,  prevents  erosion  and  silt  from  wash- 
ing into  our  streams. 
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A SOUND  BANK  IS  A 6000  IHVESTMENT 


kadSine  for  Wildlife 
mtinued 


The  alarming  thing  is  that  some  of 
our  native  wildlife  already  has  dis- 
appeared. From  colonial  days  down  to 
our  own  time,  Pennsylvania  has  seen 
one  important  wild  species,  then 
another,  and  still  another,  fall  into  total 
extinction  after  flourishing  for  countless 
generations.  Species  and  approximate 
date  of  disappearance  in  Pennsylvania 
are:  Carolina  Paroquet — 1800;  Bison — 
1801;  Wolverine — 1863;  Mountain  Lion — 
1871;  Elk— 1875;  Wolf— 1890;  Fisher 
— 1900;  Passenger  Pigeon — 1906;  Eskimo 
Curlew — 1925  and  Chestnut — 1930. 

What  has  happened  before  can 
happen  again.  This  is  why  somebody 
has  to  worry  about  wildlife  enough  to 
ask  “How  can  we  keep  our  remaining 
wild  species  off  the  one-way  road  to 
extinction?” 

Woods,  water  and  wildlife  were  plen- 
tiful in  Pennsylvania  before  the  time 
of  Penn.  Indians  had  lived  there  for 
hundreds  of  generations  without  serious 
damage  to  land  and  fauna.  They  were 
too  scarce  and  their  way  of  life  was 
too  simple  to  threaten  the  destruction 
of  natural  resources. 

Then  came  the  white  man.  He  made 
war  on  Indians  and  wildlife.  Buffalo 
were  hunted  for  hides,  ducks  for  meat, 
pigeons  for  sport.  The  sky  was  the 

(Turn  to  Page  29) 


liOOD  FORESTRY  is  good  wildlife  manage- 

t 

inent.  Trees  are  the  very  ROOTS  of  wildlife 

I 

nanagement,  hold  water  on  the  land,  provide 
hade  and  lower  water  temperatures  for  fish. 


A SOUND  BANK  is  a good  investment.  Graced 
banks  collapse,  protected  bank  will  grow  its 
own  cover  and  hold  firm.  Plants  keep  water 
clean  and  cool  for  fish. 


A MARSH  is  a natural  reservoir.  Marsh  plants 
soak  up  water  like  a sponge.  Sphagnum  moss 
holds  18  times  its  own  weight  in  water. 


EVERYBODY  needs  a place  to  PLAY!  How  long 
Pennsylvania  can  remain  famous  for  wild 
hideouts  within  easy  reach  of  cities  is  up  to 
the  people  who  visit  such  places. 


I 


JANUARY— 1954 
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BOTTOMS  UP 


on  the  SrS4|UEHA»A 

By  DR.  RICHMOND  E.  MYERS 

— geologist — 


Familiar  to  all  Pennsylvania  anglers  is  the  river  steamboat,  or  coal  barge. 
“Pennsylvania’s  Navy,’’  a part  of  almost  every  waterscape  on  the  Susque* 
hanna,  is  an  important  cog  in  the  conservation  scheme,  reclaiming  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  coal  from  the  river  each  year  which  otherwise  would 
silt  in  the  river  bottom  or  wash  on  down  into  the  Chesapeake,  lost  forever. 

(Photos  by  courtesy  of  Penna.  Light  & Power  Co.  unless  otherwise  credited) 


IN  A recent  article  that  appeared  in  the  pages  of  this 
magazine,  the  statement  was  made  that,  “The  Susque- 
hanna is  a remarkable  river.”  The  author  then  proceeded  to 
elaborate  on  this  thought  by  telling  about  the  pot  holes  at 
Conewago  Falls.  The  purpose  of  the  present  article  is  to 
point  out  another  aspect  of  the  Susquehanna’s  right  to  the 
adjective  “remarkable,”  and  propose  the  addition  of  the 
term  “unique”  as  well.  The  dictionary  defines  this  word  as, 
“Having  no  like  or  equal.”  How  does  the  Susquehanna 
River  qualify  for  such  a category?  Follow  the  river  from 
Sunbury  to  PerryvUle  and  the  answer  to  that  question  will 
unfold  as  you  travel  down  stream.  It  will  be  seen,  first,  in 
the  number  of  coal  dredging  operations  that  are  in  progress 
all  along  the  river,  and  second,  in  the  four  dams  across  the 
Susqueharma  built  for  the  hydro  generation  of  electricity 
below  Middletown.  These  dams,  in  descending  order  are 
at  York  Haven,  Safe  Harbor,  Holtwood,  and  Conowingo. 
Observe  these  two  operations  more  closely,  and  it  becomes 


obvious  that  the  Susqueharma  River  is  producing  kilowatts 
not  only  by  the  direct  power  of  liquid  fuel  (falling  water), 
but  also  by  the  furnishing  of  a solid  fuel  in  the  form  of 
river  coal  which  is  burned  to  condense  water  in  making 
steam  to  operate  steam  turbines.  No  other  river  in  the  world 
produces  electricity  on  this  double  basis.  In  so  doing,  the 
Susquehanna  stands  alone,  and  thus  is  well  qualified  for 
the  adjective  “unique.” 

Now  the  story  of  hydroelectric  developments  in  various 
parts  of  our  country  and  abroad  has  often  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  American  public.  By  means  of  the  press, 
moving  pictures,  school  books,  and  other  mediums,  we  have 
been  reminded  time  and  again  of  our  great  heritage  of 
water  power.  On  the  other  hand,  the  story  of  river  coal  is 
hardly  known,  except  to  those  engaged  in  dredging,  pre- 

(Turn  to  Page  23) 

(More  Photos — 14  & 15) 


ITRAIT  OF  A PUSHER,  old 
resque  paddlewheeler 
imiliar  to  anglers  along 
Susquehanna.  Combined 
has  often  been  called 
ennsylvania’s  Navy.” 

—A.  Aubrey  Bodine  photo 


> STOCK  PILE  of  river  coal 
dwarfs  railroad  car  at  bot- 
tom right.  The  Pennsylvania 
Water  & Power  Co.  has 
burned  over  three  million 
tons  of  river  coal  in  their 
steam  plant  at  Holtwood 
since  1925. 
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A.  Aubrey  Bodine  photo 


Conservation  in  action  - 

Bottoms  Up  on  the  Susquehanna 
Continued 


MODERN  DREDGE  is  largest  ever  placed  in  service  on  the 
Susquehanna,  novr  operates  above  Safe  Harbor  Dam,  com- 
pletely outdates  old  clamshell  dredge. 
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PAY  DIRT  is  shunted  by  the 
pusher  from  dredge  to  shore. 
Pilots  keep  keen  eye  out  for 
new  coal  pockets. 


HIGH  PRESSURE  water  nozzles 
and  outlets  are  used  in  crude 
washing  operations.  River  coal 
v/as  first  dredged  about  1890. 

— Aubrey  Bodine  photo 


JIG  SEPARATOR  is  first  opera- 
tion in  separating  river  coal 
from  river  mud,  operation 
much  like  processes  for  sep- 
arating gold  from  sand. 

—A.  Aubrey  Bodine  photo 


^ BLACK  GOLD  goes  over  the 
Holtwood  Dam  at  flood  stage 
each  year,  thousands  of  tons 
washed  into  the  Chesapeake 
as  far  south  as  the  Patapsco 
river. 
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'em  No.  1 for  tyers  is  a vise  to  hold 
ook  while  tying  flies.  Some  pros 
lake  their  own.  Available  for  tyers 
re  types,  left  to  right,  Herter’s — No. 
1;  No.  3;  short-stemmed  No.  4; 
jjhompson  Model  C,  magnifying  glass 
and  mirror. 


f 


Hackle  gauge,  magnet,  wing  cutter, 
magnifying  glass,  three  sizes  hackle 
guards  and  weight  are  shown  from 
left  to  right. 


BASIC  TOOLS 

for  fly  tying  beginners 


By  DON  SHINER 


All  who  have  had  their  interest  aroused  in  fishing  are  eventually 
encouraged  to  explore  the  many  avenues  of  angling — to  try  bait 
and  fly  casting,  spinning,  trolling — and  usually  acquire  the  desire  to 
make  flies.  Just  as  there  is  satisfaction  gained  in  mastering  methods 
of  anglng,  the  angler  gets  a great  deal  of  pleasure  making  his  own 
flies  and  fishing  lures.  Creeling  trout,  bass  and  panfish  with  homemade 
flies  and  lures  is  the  ultimate  in  sport  fishing.  When  coupled  with  the 
many  pleasureful  moments  working  over  a fly  vise,  the  entire  sport 
takes  on  a new  meaning. 

Fly  tying  is  a hobby  suitable  for  every  fisherman.  A number  of 
questions,  however,  naturally  arise  when  thoughts  first  appear  on  this 
sideline  of  angling.  Questions  face  beginners  such  as  what  tools  and 
materials  must  be  purchased  for  his  hobby?  How  much  will  a suitable 
outfit  cost?  For  a person  who  has  but  a limited  salary  or  income,  and 
questions  whether  he  will  like  the  hobby,  what  is  the  minimum  num- 
ber of  tools  needed?  How  are  they  used?  Where  can  they  be  obtained? 
These  questions  and  many  others  will  be  answered  here,  keeping  in 
mind  the  beginner,  interested  in  fly  tying  for  the  first  time.  Basic  and 
deluxe  tools  are  shown  here.  Its  sequel,  “Basic  Materials,”  soon  to  ap- 
pear in  a future  issue  of  the  Angler,  will  give  the  complete  inside  pic- 
ture of  this  hobby. 

(.Turn  to  Page  26) 
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Winging  pliers  are  on  left, 
clip  is  at  extreme  right;  cer 
three  sizes,  types  of  hacki 


(Tools  cf 
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Two  bobbin  models,  two  types  of 
bodkins,  two  sizes  whip  finishers, 
thread,  wax  and  cement. 


Good  scissors  are  necessities  for  th(| 
tyer.  Pair  at  left  is  for  cutting  coarsci 
materials;  two  at  right  are  for  trimi' 
ming  flies,  note  fine  pointed  tips  ori 
the  small  scissors.  ! 


I 


■r) 

ca.  Minn.) 


Aiiodest  outfit  for  beginner  includes 
scissors — $1.00;  hackle  gauge — 18c; 
bobbin — 75c;  vise — 90c;  whip  fin- 
isher— 55c;  bodkin — 25c;  hackle 
pliers — 28c;  Total  price — $3.91  or 
less  than  the  retail  price  of  one  dozen 
I good  trout  flies! 


I 


Deluxe  outfit  includes:  magnifying 

glass — $6.50;  magnifying  mirror — 
$1.50;  two  whip  finishers — $1.15; 
bodkins — 30c;  winging  pliers— 40c; 
hackle  gauge — 18c;  scissors — $1.70; 
bobbin — $1.25;  two  hackle  pliers — 
$1.00;  1 set  hackle  guards — 50c; 

material  clip — 12c;  vise — $3.30. 
Total  $17.88. 
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SPORTSMANSHIP . . . 

a practical  vii^tue 

By  HOWARD  T.  WALDEN,  2d 

Author  of  Big  Stony,  Upstream  and  Down 


Hunting  and  fishing  are  on  the 
defensive  today,  fighting  a losing 
fight  against  all  the  forces  of  so-called 
“progress.”  For  their  ideal  state,  both 
sports  need  a maximum  of  space  and  a 
minimum  of  participants;  today  the 
space  becomes  ever  narrower  while 
those  who  would  occupy  it  become 
more  and  more  numerous. 

In  this  situation,  laws  are  inevitable. 
For  a long  time  we  have  had  a bookfull 
of  fish  and  game  laws — telling  us  when, 
where  and  how  we  may  hunt  or  fish, 
and  how  much  we  may  kill. 

The  laws  are  all  right  as  far  as  they 
go;  without  them  we  would  have  pure 
anarchy  in  our  hunting  and  fishing, 
with  the  certain  end  of  both.  But  the 
laws  cannot  cover  the  whole  ground. 
Not  all  states  have  legislated  against 
littering  a pleasant  streamside  spot 
with  the  remains  of  a picnic  lunch. 
No  state,  to  my  knowledge,  will  invoke 
its  trespass  laws  against  me  if  I wade 
into  the  pool  you  are  casting  over.  Both 
of  these  practices,  if  carried  to  an 
extreme,  can  take  trout  fishing  right 
out  of  the  category  of  sport. 

Law  or  no  law,  they  can  be  dealt 
with,  however.  One  way  is  to  sock  the 
offending  party  in  the  jaw.  That  way  is 
sometimes  resorted  to,  but  often  it 
entails  such  obvious  disadvantages  that 
it  is  no  solution  at  all. 

A better  way  is  through  something 
pretty  loosely  called  sportsmanship — 
a virtue  innate  in  some,  capable  of 
being  acquired  by  others,  and  costing 
not  a cent  either  way.  If  this  virtue 
were  universally  practiced  I’m  sure 
there  would  be  more  trout  in  our 
streams,  more  bass  in  our  lakes,  more 
game  in  our  woods  and  fields,  and  I’m 
doubly  sure  that  all  of  those  areas 
would  be  better  places  to  hunt  and  fish 
than  they  are  today.  By  “better”  I 
mean,  for  one  thing,  pleasanter — more 
appealing  to  the  eye,  less  damaged  by 
the  kind  of  depredation  man  commits 
upon  nature.  And  I mean,  for  another 
thing,  safer.  In  that  millennium  when 
every  gunner  is  a sportsman  the 
fellow  who  killed  his  himting  partner 
because  he  “thought  it  was  a deer”  will 
be  only  a nagging  memory  of  our 
barbarous  past. 

“Sportsmanship”  is  the  kind  of  word 
you  never  think  of  looking  up  in  the 
dictionary.  You  have  perhaps  never 
consciously  attempted  to  define  it  for 
yourself,  yet  you  do  have  your  ovm 
definition  somewhere  in  the  back  of 
your  mind.  You  know  the  meaning  of 
sportsmanship  for  yourself,  and  you 
know  that  that  meaning  is  the  true 
one,  so  far  as  you’re  concerned.  And 


when  you  know  a word  that  way  you 
don’t  have  to  look  it  up. 

Webster,  as  a matter  of  fact,  won’t 
give  you  much  help.  In  his  New  Col- 
legiate Dictionary  he  defines  sports- 
manship as  “Skill  in  or  devotion  to 
sports;  esp.,  conduct  becoming  to  a 
sportsman,  involving  honest  rivalry  and 
graceful  acceptance  of  results.” 

See  what  I mean?  Not  a word  about 
a worm  or  a spinning  rod  or  a six-shot 
pump  gun.  Maybe  “conduct  becoming 
a sportsman”  implies  a refusal  to  use 
certain  baits  and  gear  which  many 
persons  hold  to  be  highly  imsporting. 
If  you  look  up  “sportsman”  maybe  all 
will  be  clear.  So  you  go  to  Webster 
again,  and  all  you  find  is  “One  who 
pursues  sports,  esp.  of  the  field.  One 
who  in  sports  is  fair  and  generous;  a 
good  loser  and  a graceful  winner.” 

I never  looked  up  the  word  in  my  life 
until  your  editor  asked  me  to  do  a 
piece  on  sportsmanship.  Then  I de- 
cided I’d  better  know  what  the  word 
means.  I wasn’t  sure.  Now  that  I’ve 
looked  it  up.  I’m  still  not  sure.  I’m  be- 
ginning to  think  it  means  something 
more  or  less  the  same  to  everyone,  yet 
something  different,  in  specific  details, 
to  you  and  to  me  and  to  every  other 
individual  who  hunts  or  fishes. 

Webster  did  about  as  well  as  he  was 
able,  for  there  can  be  no  pat  definition 
of  sportsmanship — any  more  than  there 
can  be  a strict  defining  of  the  quality 
of  goodness.  Really  the  thing  is  a code 


of  morals,  deeply  involved  with  the 
principles  of  human  conduct  and  pro- 
foundly influencing  the  outdoor  happi- 
ness of  other  anglers  and  hunters  than 
yourself. 

We  ought  not  think  of  sportsmanship 
as  something  affected  or  pretty,  a sort 
of  decorative  attribute  of  character. 
We  should  think  of  it,  rather,  as  the 
highly  practical  thing  it  is,  the  thing 
which,  over  and  above  laws,  has  the 
down-to-earth  objective  of  more  fish, 
more  game,  and  better  surroxmdings 
for  all  the  sports  of  the  woods,  streams 
and  fields. 

How  that  code  of  morals  shall  shape 
up,  in  your  case,  depends  on  many 
things,  and  chief  among  them,  I think, 
is  your  conscience.  Your  conscience 
and  mine,  and  presumably  Joe  Doakes’, 
is  bothered  in  greater  or  less  degree 
by  any  infringement  we  may  make 
upon  the  rights  of  others.  If  a sudden 
atomic  cataclysm  should  leave  Joe 
Doakes  the  sole  survivor  among  all 
humanity,  he  would  have  no  further 
need  to  be  sporting.  He  could  no 
longer  infringe  your  rights  or  mine, 
since  you  and  I,  with  our  rights,  would 
no  longer  be  here.  He  could  fish  a trout 
pool  with  a surf  rod  or  indeed  with 
dynamite,  and  still  he  would  be  violat- 
ing no  principle  of  sportsmanship.  If 
some  remnant  of  his  former  decent 
character  survived  too,  he  would  have 
a feeling  for  the  trout  themselves.  He 
might  still  prefer  to  take  them  with 
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his  four-ounce  fly-rod  rather  than 
with  a stick  of  dynamite.  It  would 
make  little  difference,  however.  So  far 
as  the  trout  is  concerned,  being  blown 
from  the  stream  by  dynamite  would 
probably  hurt  no  more  than  being 
hung  for  ten  minutes  on  a number  12 
hook  and  a taut  rod.  The  light  rod, 
the  number  12  dry  fly  and  the  4X  tip- 
pet are  sporting  for  two  good  reasons. 
One  is  the  angler’s  sheer  enjoyment 
in  the  use  of  this  kind  of  gear.  The 
other  is  that  they  give  a trout  a good 
chance  to  get  away,  whereas  dynamite 
gives  none  at  all. 

But  in  the  hypothetical  situation  of 
Joe  Doakes,  there  is  no  longer  any 
sporting  reason  why  the  trout  should 
get  away,  for  there  is  no  one  to  save 
the  trout  for  if  Joe  doesn’t  take  him. 

What  sportsmanship  boils  down  to, 
then,  is  any  act  of  Joe  Doakes’  that  can 
hurt  your  sport  or  mine,  or  any  act 
of  ours  that  can  hurt  his  sport. 

A lot  of  nonsense  has  been  uttered 
in  the  name  of  sportsmanship,  a lot  of 
myths  created  and  perpetuated,  a lot  of 
great-outdoor  mumbo-jumbo  mouthed 
by  people  who  should  know  better. 
The  worm  fisherman  has  perhaps  been 
as  unjustly  berated  for  his  lack  of 
sporting  instincts  as  any  angler  who 
goes  astream.  If  a man  Ashes  worms 
with  a five-ounce  rod,  a 3X  leader 
and  a large  hook  (so  that  undersized 
trout  will  not  swallow  it)  and  if,  be- 
sides, he  observes  his  limits  and  minds 
his  own  business — ^how  is  he  unsport- 
ing, I want  to  know? 

I used  to  fish  worms.  I gave  it  up 
years  ago — ^not  because  I held  it  un- 
sporting but  because  it  no  longer 
appealed  to  me  as  much  fun.  There  was 
so  much  more  genuine  enjoyment  in  fly 
casting  that  worm  fishing  seemed  a 
waste  of  the  few  hours  I could  give  to 
the  trout  waters.  That’s  all  there  was  to 
it,  in  my  case.  Perhaps,  at  the  time, 
I thought  the  switch  to  the  fly  expressed 
some  noble  motive.  But  as  I see  it  now, 
nothing  of  courage  or  sacrifice  was 
involved.  If  anything,  my  fly  fishing  is 
selfish — and  very  often  a far  more 
killing  method  than  the  worm. 

The  spinning  rod,  in  the  recent  years 
of  its  increasing  popularity,  has  been 
damned  to  hell  and  gone,  sometimes 
justly,  sometimes  not.  I am  not  fond 
of  the  spinning  rod;  I do  not  own  one 
and  do  not  expect  to,  for  in  the 
smaller  trout  streams  I don’t  need  it 
and  on  the  larger  ones  I want  to  see 
the  old  unfishable  trout  refuges  pre- 
served. On  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
Beaverkill,  for  instance,  there  are  trout 

(Turn  to  Page  25) 
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At  a Midwinter  Vise 


Leadwing  Coachman 


Rarely,  if  ever,  is  man  satisfied 
with  a discovery  or  a creation. 
Somewhere  in  his  makeup  there  is  a 
force  that  keeps  driving  him  toward 
perfection  by  seeking  to  make  im- 
provements. This  is  particularly  true 
of  the  angler  craftsman  who  by  the 
process  of  evolution  creates  a new  pat- 
tern from  an  old.  The  Coachman,  con- 
ceived in  England,  transplanted  to 
Ireland  then  to  America  is  a good 
example.  It  has  been  changed  to  the 
brilliant  Royal  Coachman  and  nearly 
a dozen  variations.  It  has  become  the 
most  widely  used  and  best  known  pat- 
tern in  the  world.  Its  effectiveness  was 
sensational  particularly  among  species 
that  show  a fondness  for  bright  color. 
With  the  wide  distribution  of  the 
brown  trout,  educated  and  selected  by 
centuries  of  fly  fishing,  and  being 
more  susceptible  to  the  somber  pat- 
terns it  was  inevitable  that  some  tyer 
should  discard  the  white  wings  in 
favor  of  those  of  a darker  shade.  The 
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Leadwing  Coachman  thus  csime  into 
being  as  a wet  fly  for  the  capture  of 
brown  trout. 

The  wings  which  were  originally  of 
dark  starling  are  now  tied  of  coot  or 
woodcock.  The  body  tied  plump  with 
bronze  peacock  herl  and  a single  turn 
of  gold  tinsel  at  the  tip.  The  hackle 
is  brovm  although  on  occasion  dark 
blue  dun  or  black  is  substituted.  Size 
eight  to  fourteen  is  preferred  but  at 
times  a very  small  fly  will  imitate 
certain  midges.  The  American  Alder 
(Sialis  infumata),  the  common  house 
fly  and  a number  of  night  flying  moths 
are  imitated  more  or  less  closely. 

When  the  dusk  of  a hot  summer 
evening  deepens  into  darkness,  when 
the  last  of  the  evening  hatch  has  left 
the  water  and  the  flickering  lights  in 
the  west  denote  a gathering  storm, 
change  to  a stouter  leader  and  tie  on 
a big  Leadwing.  Drift  it  deep  into  the 
undercut  at  the  tree  roots  or  the 
gouge  beside  the  boulder.  Let  the 
current  suck  it  deep  and  spin  it 
slowly  at  the  edge  of  the  eddy  where 
the  drift  gathers.  Have  your  line  tight 
enough  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  fly 
and  yet  allow  it  to  follow  each  whim 
of  the  current  unhindered.  The  big 
fellows  will  be  there  so  strike  firmly  at 
the  slightest  touch. 

Again  at  dawn  when  the  browns  are 
picking  up  a last  delicacy  before  re- 
tiring for  the  day,  a deep  natural  drift 
where  the  current  flattens  out  into  the 


depths  of  the  pool  will  succeed.  The 
big  fly,  true  to  all  the  traditions  of 
trout  lore,  riding  along  the  slow  cur- 
rents is  a temptation  few  trout  can 
resist.  The  coolness  of  bridge  shadows 
and  the  insects  that  cling  there  to 
escape  the  heat  make  it  the  natural 
haunt  of  larger  trout.  A wet  Leadwing 
Coachman  drifted  into  such  a place 
will  produce  often  enough  to  give  it  a 
place  in  the  angler’s  affections  and 
bag  of  tricks. 


Gray  Humpedback  Nymph 


ONE  of  the  most  difficult  of  the 
angler’s  lures  to  construct  and  the 
most  exasperating  to  fish  with  falls  into 
a classification  known  as  nymph’s. 
Skilled  dry  fly  anglers  are  numbered 
by  the  thousands,  expert  wet  fly  men 
exist  in  fair  numbers  but  good  nymph 
fishermen  are  rare.  They  are  a secretive 
group  of  individuals,  keep  their  own 
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councils  and  make  outstanding  catches 
the  envy  of  less  talented  anglers. 

The  expert  nymph  angler  generally 
combines  keen  observation,  flytying 
skill,  inexhaustible  patience,  and  the 
ability  to  know  instinctively  how  fish 
react  to  certain  situations.  While  the 
' writer  has  personal  knowledge  of  two 
such  individuals  he  cannot  claim  ex- 
pertness to  this  most  delicate  of  angling 
arts. 

Most  take  nymphs  under  two  con- 
ditions. First,  they  are  taken  from  the 
stream  bed  throughout  the  year  when- 
ever the  trout  can  find  them.  While 
they  are  adept  at  hiding,  trout  grub 
for  them  by  turning  over  small  stones 
and  debris  in  order  to  pick  them  up 
as  they  try  frantically  to  regain  cover. 
The  nymph  is  probably  the  reason  why 
trout  become  nocturnal  feeders.  Turn 
your  flashlight  on  the  bottom  shallows 
of  your  favorite  stream  some  warm 
evening  in  late  spring.  You  will  be 
surprised  at  the  numbers  of  nymphs 
you  will  see.  Under  the  cover  of  dark- 
ness big  trout  move  from  the  depths 
to  the  shallows  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  appetite.  An  artificial  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  fish  on  or  near  the  stream  bed. 
Trout  take  them  so  softly  that  they 
may  be  taken  and  ejected  a half  dozen 
times  without  the  angler  being  aware 
of  the  strike. 

The  second  condition  in  which 
nymphs  are  taken  by  trout  is  when 
they  rise  to  the  surface  to  float  inertly 
imtil  the  nymph  shuck  bursts,  the 
fly  emerges  and  expands  its  wings 
ready  for  flight.  These  nymphs  have 
black  wingcases  and  a darker  body 
than  those  in  a less  advanced  state  of 
development. 

An  imitation  built  to  float  at  or  just 
under  the  surface,  and  fished  in  the 
same  manner  as  a dry  fly  will  prove 
the  easiest  method  of  succesful  nymph 
fishing. 

The  imitation  is  tied  as  follows:  The 
tail  is  two  or  three  short  fibers  of 
speckled  partridge  or  cock  pheasant 
tail  feathers.  The  body  is  next  tied  of 
light  gray  fur  and  ribbed  with  pea- 
cock quill  or  fine  gold  tinsel  to  a point 
two-thirds  of  the  way  to  the  eye  where 
a section  of  black  flight  feather  is  tied 
in  by  one  end  on  top  of  the  hook.  Build 
the  thorax  with  the  same  gray  dubbing, 
making  it  somewhat  larger  than  the 
body  but  leaving  space  to  tie  in  the 
hackle  of  Partridge  or  six  fibers  of  cock 
pheasant  tail.  Pull  the  wing  feather 
over  the  thorax  and  hackle,  then  tie 
off  at  the  eye  of  the  hook.  Complete 
the  nymph  by  painting  the  back  of  the 
body  with  brown  lacquer. 


The  Lady  Ghost 


Among  the  anglers  constructing 
their  own  flies  there  comes  a time 
sooner  or  later  when  he  wishes  to 
exhibit  his  skill  with  a show-piece  of 
the  fly  tyer’s  art.  Once  he  decides  just 
what  pattern  he  wishes  to  use  he  will 
spend  time,  patience  and  costly  mate- 
rials lavishly  to  bring  his  pet  to  per- 
fection. If,  in  addition  to  beauty,  the 
pattern  possesses  the  quality  of  utility 
then  that  angler  is  doubly  blessed. 
Such  indeed  is  the  Lady  Ghost.  It 
gives  full  play  to  the  genius  of  the 
tyer,  looks  well  to  the  angler,  has  a 
name  that  quickens  the  imagination 
and  imitates  one  of  the  staples  of  fish 
diet,  a minnow.  Beginning  as  a fly 
for  salmon  and  landlocks  it  proved  a 
success  on  southern  trout.  If  tied  of 
selected  soft  materials  that  are  in- 
fluenced by  the  action  of  the  water,  its 
resemblance  to  the  Black- nosed  Dace 
is  remarkable. 

Size  though  influenced  by  personal 
preference  is  largely  governed  by  the 
size  of  the  water,  geographical  loca- 
tion, time  of  day  and  species  of  fish 
sought.  The  flies  used  at  night  are 
huge,  those  used  for  the  daylight  hours 
of  late  season  are  scarcely  three- 


fourths  of  an  inch  in  length.  Begin  the 
fly  by  weighing  the  body  with  lead 
wire  or  ribbon,  then  cover  the  wire 
with  a strand  or  two  of  darning  cotton 
or  floss  to  form  a smooth  foundation  of 
the  proper  shape.  Over  this  tie  a body 
of  wide  silver  tinsel  which  can  be 
ribbed  with  silver  wire  or  oval  tinsel. 
The  wing  is  of  Golden  Badger  hackle 
tied  streamer.  They  should  be  four  in 
number  and  have  a well  marked  black 
center.  Golden  Pheasant  crest  is  tied 
over  the  hackles  to  extend  slightly 
beyond  the  bend  of  the  hook.  Brown 
Partridge  is  used  for  shoulders  under 
a pair  of  Jungle  Cock  eyes.  The  throat 
hackle  is  Peacock  herl  and  five  or  six 
strands  of  Polar  Bear  extending  a little 
beyond  the  bend  of  the  hook  contribut- 
ing to  the  streamlined  effect  of  the 
fly.  Finish  the  black  head  with  painted 
eyes. 

One  of  the  rather  unusual  ways  of 
using  a streamer  when  a big  trout  has 
been  located  is  to  move  the  streamer 
down  and  across  stream  until  directly 
over  his  lair.  Do  this  with  short  rapid 
movements  of  a minnow  fleeing  for 
its  life.  Then  stop  the  fly  and  allow  it 
to  sink  naturally  for  about  eighteen 
inches  being  alert  at  all  times  for  a 
strike.  If  your  trout  does  not  respond 
at  the  first  pause  move  your  fly  about 
three  feet  and  again  allow  it  to  sink. 

Crippled  minnows  alternate  short 
periods  of  erratic  action  with  rest 
periods  in  which  they  sink  toward 
the  bottom  while  the  current  pushes 
them  along.  The  active  periods  become 
shorter  and  more  violent  until  death 
comes.  Lazy  indeed  is  the  trout  that 
can  resist  such  an  easy  meal. 
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WHO  tied  the  first  streamer  fly 
or  bucktail?  The  genesis  of  the 
^Tong  fly”  which  imitates  a baitfish, 
rather  than  an  insect,  seems  lost  in 
the  dim  history  of  the  past.  We  know 
that  the  ancient  Macedonians  made 
crude  “long  flies”  for  catching  fish.  So 
did  the  American  Indians,  the  Alaskan 
Eskimos,  and  others.  None  of  these 
even  remotely  resemble  the  established 
patterns  tied  on  modern  fly  hooks,  with 
which  we  are  familiar  today. 

Probably  the  first  modern  streamer 
fly  was  dressed  by  Theodore  Gordon, 
father  of  the  American  dry  fly.  He 
tied  it  in  various  versions,  all  of  which 


he  called  the  “Bumblepuppy,”  and  used 
it  most  successfully  in  the  Potomac 
River  and  in  the  Conowingo  area  of 
Pennsylvania,  among  other  places,  for 
catching  both  fresh  water  and  sea-run 
game  fish  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  centirry. 

In  spite  of  this,  and  other  early 
beginnings,  the  popularity  of  the 
streamer  fly  received  its  impetus  in 
the  state  of  Maine.  The  story  of  it, 
and  of  many  other  streamers  and 
bucktails  (with  their  authentic  and  de- 
tailed dressings),  is  related  in  my  book 
“Streamer  Fly  Fishing  in  Fresh  and 
Salt  Water”  (D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  Inc., 


New  York  City,  $5.00)  and  briefly  is 
this: 

Early  writings  tell  us  that,  prior  to 
1910,  the  streamer  and  bucktail  were 
unknown  in  Maine  but  that,  at  that 
time,  the  idea  was  conceived  inde- 
pendently by  a guide  named  Alonzo 
Stickney  Bacon  who  was  fishing  from 
his  canoe  on  Grand  Lake  Stream  for 
landlocked  salmon.  On  the  day  in 
question,  he  could  not  get  a rise  with 
ordinary  flies.  There  was  a hole  in  the 
cushion  in  his  canoe  and  a long,  white 
feather  protruded.  He  pulled  out  a few 
of  these  feathers  and  tied  them  to  a 
hook,  using  them  as  a lure.  The  land- 
locked salmon  took  the  Strange  flies 
avidly,  evidently  thinking  that  their 
action  in  the  water  was  like  that  of  the 
smelt  on  which  they  were  feeding. 

Our  friend,  Alonzo,  went  home  and 
tied  more  of  these  “long  flies.”  Maine’s 
trout,  bass  and  salmon  liked  them. 
Guides  copied  them.  Sportsmen  bought, 
used  and  distributed  them.  Professional 
fly  dressers  climbed  aboard  the  band 
wagon.  The  Maine  streamer  fly  had 
been  born!  From  that  day  on,  as  an 
early  account  quotes  it,  “in  all  the 
barnyards  of  the  plantations,  all  of  the 
hens  were  rifled  of  their  caudal  appen- 
dages and  the  streams  were  flocked 
with  anglers  using  a long,  straggly 
fly.”  Usually  it  was  called  the  Rooster’s 
Regret,”  which  was  a cover-all  name 
for  any  sort  of  streamer  fly  tied  with 
chicken  feathers.  Colors  mattered  very 
little,  although  white  seemed  to  pre- 
dominate. 

The  “Rooster’s  Regret”  was  made 
beautiful  and  legitimate  by  a Maine 
angler  who  added  silver  tinsel  to  the 
hook  and  who  embellished  the  wing 
with  red  shoulders.  The  fly,  still  called 
the  “Rooster’s  Regret,”  took  more  fish 
than  its  cruder  forebears  because  the 
tinsel  and  the  more  carefully  selected 
feathers  enhanced  its  form,  flash  and 
action. 

Professional  fly  dressers  always  are 
on  the  lookout  for  worthwhile  patterns. 
This  one  was  adopted  by  the  Percy 
Tackle  Company,  of  Portland,  Maine, 
which  added  a white  throat  and  silver 
ribbing  and  called  it  the  “Colonel 
White,”  because,  except  for  the  color 
of  the  wings,  it  reminded  Mr.  Percy 
of  a wet  fly  pattern  called  the  “Colonel 
Fuller.” 

A gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
liked  the  “Colonel  White,”  but  wanted 
it  dressed  with  splayed  wings  to  give 
it  greater  action  in  slow  water.  Mr. 
Percy  was  quick  to  oblige  and  to  add 
the  pattern  to  his  list.  He  called  it  the 
“Ardway”  in  honor  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 
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Shortly  after  this,  Mr.  G.  D.  B. 
Bonbright,  President  of  the  Seaboard 
Airline  Railway,  was  going  tarpon 
fishing  in  Florida.  He  recognized  the 
value  of  the  color  combination  and 
commissioned  Mr.  Steward  Slosson 
(then  a famous  fly  dresser  for  the 
Abercrombie  and  Fitch  Company)  to 
dress  a fly  of  a similar  nature  on 
tarpon  hooks.  It  emerged  beautiful 
to  behold!  A tail  was  added  of  red 
and  white  duck  wing  sections  and  a 
short  golden  pheasant  crest  was  in- 
cluded for  good  measure.  Above  the 
wing  also  appeared  a topping  of  a long 
golden  pheasant  crest  feather.  Homs  of 
blue  macaw  tail  fibres  and  cheeks  of 
jungle  cock  completed  its  dressing. 
The  fancy  fly  became  known  as  the 
“Bonbright”  and  it  caught  many  tarpon 
for  Florida  anglers.  It  was  included  in 
the  Abercrombie  and  Fitch  catalog  and 
was  copied  for  the  use  of  all  who 
desired  such  a combination  of  brilliant 
and  rare  plumage. 

The  fame  of  the  “Bonbright”  reached 
Boston  by  way  of  Florida  and  New 
York.  A Boston  tackle  dealer  named 
L.  Dana  Chapman,  now  associated 
with  the  celebrated  tackle  firm  of  Asa 
Osborn  Comany,  8 High  Street,  Boston, 
(from  whom  these  patterns  may  be 
obtained)  thought  it  very  pretty  and 
commissioned  the  Percy  Tackle  Com- 
pany to  tie  some  on  fresh  water  hooks 
for  Maine’s  trout  and  salmon.  Mr. 
Percy  did  so  and,  perhaps  not  recog- 
nizing his  old  friend  in  its  new  finery, 
named  it  the  “Dana.”  It  is  famous  in 
Maine  by  that  name  today. 

The  sequel  of  the  story  is  short.  I 
purchased  a “Dana”  from  Mr.  Percy 
and  dressed  a few  duplicates.  One 
spring  in  the  1930’s  I went  into  the 
Allagash  country  of  Maine  to  fish  for 
trout.  My  guide  was  Ross  McKenney, 
so  famed  as  a woodsman  that  he  now 
teaches  the  subject  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege. I gave  Ross  a sample  of  my 
home-tied  “Dana”  and  he  gave  it  to 
Bert  Quimby,  who  at  that  time  was 
second  only  to  Gardner  Percy  in 
Maine’s  professional  production  of 
streamer  flies.  Next  year,  the  identi- 
cal fly  emerged  in  Mr.  Quimby’s  cata- 
log, but  now  it  was  called  the  “Ross 
McKenney.”  The  “Bonbright,”  “Dana” 
and  “Ross  McKenney”  are  identical 
in  dressing  and  can  be  copied  ac- 
curately from  instructions  given  in  the 
book  above  mentioned.  All  have  stem- 
med from  the  “Colonel  White”  and  the 
“Ordway,”  whose  common  parent 
was  the  “Rooster’s  Regret”  conceived 
by  Alonzo  Stickney  Bacon  on  Grand 
Lake  Stream! 


BOTTOMS  UP  ON  THE 
SUSQUEHANNA 

(From  Page  13) 


paring,  and  using  it.  For  this  reason 
it  might  be  worth  while  to  set  down 
some  of  the  facts  pertaining  to  one  of 
Pennsylvania’s  most  unusual  mineral 
industries.  Truly,  the  “mining  of  the 
river”  is  one  of  the  factors  that  has 
led  the  Keystone  Commonwealth  to  be 
described  as  “Pennsylvania  the  Un- 
suspected.” 

What  is  the  source  of  this  river  coal? 

Where  does  it  come  from?  Take  a 
look  at  the  map.  You  will  immediately 
see  that  the  Susquehanna  River  drains 
a large  portion  of  the  anthracite  min- 
ing regions  of  Pennsylvania.  In  round 
figures  80%  of  this  mining  country 
drains  into  the  Susqueharma  River. 


The  coal  fields  are  commonly  divided, 
as  shown  on  the  map  above,  into  four 
units.  The  Susquehanna  drains  the  entire 
northern  field,  a small  part  of  the  East- 
ern Middle  Field,  most  of  the  Western 
Middle  Field,  and  about  half  of  the 
Southern  Field. 

Now,  since  anthracite  was  shown  to 
have  commercial  value,  back  in  the 
early  years  of  the  last  century,  over 
four  billion  tons  have  been  mined  from 
these  four  fields.  Not  all  of  the  coal 
mined  was  represented  in  these  fig- 
ures by  any  means.  In  the  preparation 
process  much  of  the  smaller  size  coal 
and  refuse  was  washed  into  the  streams 
draining  the  mining  areas,  and  it  is  the 
recovery  of  this  “waste”  material  from 
a century  and  a half  of  mining,  that 
constitutes  the  river  coal  industry  of 
today. 

An  examination  of  the  production 
figures  of  the  various  fields  will  show 
that  the  Northern  and  Western  Middle 
Fields  have  produced  about  three 
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Former  Member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  Dies  Suddenly  At  PhiSipsburg 


Harry  E.  Weber,  80-year-old  former 
member  of  the  Permsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  died  suddenly  on  Monday, 
Nov.  31,  as  he  prepared  to  start  out 
deer  hunting.  Mr.  Weber,  a lifelong 
fisherman  and  hunter  of  repute,  was 
appointed  to  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  on  May  29,  1935,  and 
served  until  December  2,  1941.  He  was 
a valued  member  of  the  Commission 
and  strove  at  all  times  to  improve  and 
expand  the  fishing  opportunities  in 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Angler  pauses  to  pay  this  signal 
salute  of  tribute  to  Mr.  Weber  and  to 
express  our  profound  sympathy  to  those 
who  survive. 


quarters  of  the  total  output  of  anthra- 
cite. Inasmuch  as  the  entire  Northern 
Field,  and  most  of  the  Western  Middle 
Field  drain  into  the  Susquehanna  River, 
we  can  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
greatest  tonnage  of  river  coal  is  taken 
from  the  Susquehanna.* 

A few  words  about  the  processes  that 
produced  the  river  coal.  In  the  early 
days  of  mining,  operators  had  only  to 
dig  out  coal  and  sell  it  as  it  came  from 
the  mine.  These  operations  had  been 
crude,  they  were  carried  on  by  hand 
producing  much  waste.  This  did  not 
worry  the  operator  because  smaller 
sizes  than  stove  coal  were  unsalable. 
They  were  therefore  piled  in  large 
dumps  outside  the  mines  with  rock 
and  other  waste.  In  time  operators  dis- 
covered that  sized  coal  had  a good 
market,  and  breakers  and  shaking 
screens  were  introduced,  but  still  no 
demand  existed  for  small  sizes  until 
almost  the  present  century.  The  culm 
piles  grew,  containing  millions  of  tons 
of  small  size  coal,  much  of  which  was 
being  washed  down  the  streams  with 
every  rain. 

The  introduction  of  jigging,  or  wet 
cleaning,  utilized  water,  and  this  proc- 
ess in  turn  added  vast  amounts  of  small 

* From  the  U.  S.  B.  M.  Mineral  Market 
Report  No.  MMS2208.  A total  of  372,054 
net  tons  were  dredged  from  Pennsylvania 
streams,  divided  as  follows:  Lehigh  River, 
17,402,  Schuylkill  River,  30,407,  and  the 
Susquehanna  River  324,245. 


sizes  to  the  load  already  moving  down 
stream  to  deposition. 

Today  all  this  has  changed.  An  in- 
dustrial demand  for  small  sizes  has 
created  a market  which  not  only  sup- 
ports the  river  coal  industry,  but  also 
furnishes  the  mine  operators  with  a 
commercial  outlet  for  what  at  one  time 
was  waste.  Modern  operations  in  the 
mines  have  cut  this  waste  to  a point 
where  very  little  anthracite  is  being 
discarded.  Some  refuse,  however,  still 
finds  its  way  into  the  streams  from 
mine  waters  and  a few  other  leaks 
that  to  date  have  not  been  plugged. 

This  raises  the  question  of  markets  or 
uses.  When  river  coal  was  first  dredged 
around  1890,  much  larger  coal  sizes 
were  being  taken  from  the  river  than 
now.  Its  chief  market  was  for  house- 
hold heating,  but  as  time  passed  and 
the  methods  for  preparing  coal  at  the 
mines  were  improved,  the  coal  sizes 
that  came  down  the  river  became 
smaller  and  smaller.  Industries  were 
quick  to  see  possibilities  and  automatic 
stokers  and  blowers  were  developed  to 
use  the  small  sizes.  About  a generation 
ago  the  utility  companies  along  the 
Susqueharma  began  burning  river  coal 
for  steam  generation  of  electricity,  and 
the  river’s  duo  function  in  kilowatt 
production  was  established.  Today  the 
bulk  of  the  coal  dredged  from  the 
Susquehanna  is  used  for  power  pro- 
duction in  plants  on  or  near  the  river. 


The  deposits  of  river  coal  may 
roughly  be  divided  into  two  categories, 
based  on  areas  of  deposition;  bottom 
coal  and  shore  coal.  The  former  lies 
on  the  bottom  of  the  river  in  what 
the  dredgemen  call  “pockets.”  The 
latter  is  found  on  the  banks  and  flood 
plains,  where  it  was  deposited  in  high 
water.  Most  of  the  bottom  coal  recov- 
ered is  taken  from  the  Susquehanna 
River  proper,  while  the  tributary  val- 
leys of  the  Shamokin,  Mahanoy,  and 
Swatara  Creeks  furnish  most  of  the 
shore  coal. 

Nature  has  rendered  the  Susque- 
hanna well  suited  for  the  accumulation 
of  river  coal  deposits.  From  Sunbury 
south  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  river 
cuts  across  the  structure  of  the  Ap- 
palachians, carrying  a series  of  large 
water  gaps  in  the  ridges  above  Harris- 
burg and  quite  a few  smaller  ones  in 
the  hills  of  the  Piedmont  to  the  south. 
Where  such  a gap  is  formed,  the  up- 
turned roots  of  the  ridge  still  lie 
athwart  the  course  of  the  river  form- 
ing a series  of  rapids  or  falls  known 
to  the  rivermen  as  riffles.  Behind  these 
natural  dams  are  areas  of  quiet  water 
in  which  the  deposition  of  river  coal 
takes  place.  Similiar  conditions  exist 
behind  the  man-made  dams  of  the 
lower  river. 

A number  of  methods  are  commonly 
employed  in  recovering  the  coal  from 
the  bottom.  A few  of  these  are  quite 
primitive.  Others  are  very  modem  and 
efficient.  Although  some  dredging  is 
done  with  the  clamshell,  the  most  com- 
mon type  of  recovery  today  consists 
of  a centrifugal  pump  and  suction  line 
mounted  on  a floating  dredge,  which 
has  to  be  moved  from  place  to  place 
by  a tow-boat  or  pusher.  This  boat  as 
a rule  is  powered  by  a steam  or  gaso- 
line engine  which  operates  a stern 
paddle  wheel.  The  proximity  of  such 
craft  in  the  vicinity  of  Harrisburg  has 
resulted  in  their  being  called  “Penn- 
sylvania’s Navy.” 

The  pusher  not  only  moves  the 
dredge  from  place  to  place,  but  also 
shunts  the  flatboat  barges  on  which  the 
coal  is  loaded,  from  dredge  to  shore 
and  back.  It  is  also  used  to  cruise  up 
and  down  the  river  looking  for  coal 
pockets.  Most  of  the  pilots  on  these 
pushers  are  men  who  have  spent  many 
years  on  the  river  and  know  their  way 
around  from  a lifetime’s  experience. 
It  has  been  said  that  they  can  smell 
a coal  pocket  through  a fog.  Whether 
this  is  the  case  or  not,  the  coal  pilots 
do  have  an  uncanny  sense  in  spotting 
places  to  dredge.  The  curve  of  the 
river’s  bank,  or  the  position  of  any  ob- 
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struction  in  the  channel,  along  with 
various  other  indicators,  point  the  way 
to  “pay  dirt.” 

The  most  modern  and  largest  dredge 
on  the  river  is  to  be  seen  in  the  pool 
above  the  Safe  Harbor  Dam.  This 
dredge  went  into  operation  in  the 
autumn  of  this  year  (1953) . Built  by 
the  Ellicott  Machine  Co.  of  Baltimore, 
for  the  Pa.  Water  & Power  Co.,  it  is 
made  of  welded  steel.  Its  hull  is  120'  x 
34'  X 7.6",  and  has  a working  draft  of 
4.6".  The  overall  length,  including  the 
cutter  head  and  suction  line  is  171'. 
Its  capacity  is  420  cu.  yds.,  per  hour. 
The  dredge  is  serviced  by  four  welded 
steel  barges,  150'  x 40'  x 7',  each  hav- 
ing a capacity  of  800  tons.  This  is  by 
far  the  largest  craft  that  ever  operated 
on  the  Susquehanna  River.  As  the  old 
time  dredges  sail  by  her  they  are 
dwarfed  by  this  modern  giant.  The 
sentimental  mind  might  well  wonder 
what  the  rivermen  of  past  generations 
would  say  if  they  could  observe  the 
river’s  newest  dredge  in  action. 

Naturally,  dredging  operations  scoop 
up  considerable  amounts  of  silt  and 
sand  with  the  coal.  In  smaller  oper- 
ations these  are  crudely  removed  by 
screening  and  washing  on  the  dredge. 
This  preparation  is  usually  done  by 
hand  prior  to  dumping  the  coal  on  the 
barge  to  be  taken  on  shore.  Some  oper- 
ators pass  the  coal  from  the  barges  over 
concentrating  tables  on  the  river  banks, 
but  generally  the  cost  of  this  additional 
treatment  deters  marginal  producers 
from  using  it. 

At  the  other  extreme  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Water  & Power  Company  who 
burned  over  3,000,000  tons  of  river  coal 
in  their  steam  plant  at  Holtwood  since 
1925,  have  installed  a multi-million 
dollar  coal  processing  plant  at  Safe 
Harbor  that  is  the  most  modern  and 
efficient  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 
The  company  feels  that  in  order  to 
secure  the  maximum  efficiency  from 
river  coal,  cleaning  and  sizing  are  ab- 
solutely essential. 

To  a certain  degree  the  river  itself 
sorts  the  coal,  dropping  the  coarser 
material  in  upstream  areas  and  carry- 
ing the  finer  sizes  clear  down  to  the 
Chesapeake,  in  which  bay  stratified 
layers  of  fine  sized  coal  have  been 
noted  from  Havre  de  Grace  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Patapsco  River.  The 
Susquehanna  has  a tendency  in  places 
actually  to  separate  coal  from  other 
sediments,  so  almost  pure  anthracite 
can  be  recovered  from  the  river  in 
spots.  These  change  from  time  to  time, 
and  place  to  place,  and  can  not  be 
depended  upon  as  a constant  source. 


One  question  seems  to  arise  in 
everyones  mind  when  the  river  coal  in- 
dustry is  under  discussion.  “How  long 
will  it  last?”  Some  prophets  of  doom 
shout  that  river  coal  is  already  fin- 
ished. Elsewhere  plans  are  being  car- 
ried out  to  dredge  river  coal  for  many 
years  to  come.  How  about  it?  Let  us 
look  at  the  facts  in  the  case.  To  begin 
with,  as  long  as  anthracite  is  mined, 
some  will  find  its  way  into  the  streams, 
although  this  amoimt  will  slowly  de- 
crease. Again,  just  as  long  as  the  culm 
banks  stand  uncovered,  coal  will  be 
washed  down  the  river.  The  streams 
also  will  continue  to  move  the  tre- 
mendous accumulations  of  shore  coal 
down  towards  the  bay  with  every  flood. 
Then  there  is  the  supply  of  coal  that 
is  still  in  the  river  bed,  a supply  that 
engineers  have  estimated  will  last  at 
least  thirty-five  years,  in  only  one 
small  segment  of  the  river.  All  of  which 
does  not  indicate  any  immediate  dan- 
ger of  the  exhaustion  of  river  coal  in 
the  Susquehanna. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  however, 
that  although  quantities  of  river  coal 
will  be  recovered  for  a good  many 
years  to  come,  only  the  operators  who 
install  up-to-date  equipment  for  the 
recovery  and  preparation  of  fine  sizes, 
stand  much  chance  of  staying  in  busi- 
ness. There  are  various  reasons  for 
this,  but  undoubtedly  the  chief  factor 
lies  in  the  fact  that  every  year  the 
coal  coming  down  the  river  is  getting 
finer  and  finer.  This  requires  adequate 
and  efficient  machinery  for  both  re- 
covery and  processing.  The  trend  for 
fewer  operators  is  readily  noted  in  the 
following  figures. 

In  1942  there  were  30  operators  in 
the  Susquehanna  watershed,  as  listed 
by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  in  In- 
formation Circular  No.  7213.  Of  these, 
21  were  dredging  on  the  Susquehanna 
River.  For  1951  the  13th  Industrial  Di- 
rectory of  Pennsylvania  lists  14  oper- 
ators in  the  watershed,  with  10  of  these 
working  on  the  river.  Here  is  a de- 
crease of  over  50%  in  10  years. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the 
picturesque,  busy,  little  dredge  pushers 
of  the  last  fifty  years,  are  on  their  way 
to  oblivion.  Their  place  will  be  taken 
by  craft  that  may  be  more  efficient,  but 
hardly  less  river- worthy.  When  they 
have  gone  to  join  the  flatboats,  arks, 
lumber  crafts,  and  canal  boats  as  part 
of  the  Susquehanna’s  memories,  the 
last  link  with  the  days  of  commercial 
river  craft  will  be  broken.  For  that 
reason,  while  they  are  still  still  on  the 
river,  take  the  opportunity  to  drive  on 
US  11  from  Harrisburg  to  Sunbury,  and 


then  up  to  Wilkes-Barre,  and  see  for 
yourself  the  old  time  “mining  of  the 
river”  before  it  is  too  late.  With  the 
backdrop  of  the  mountain  ridges  and 
the  water  gaps  through  which  the  Sus- 
quehanna disregards  the  Appalachian 
barriers,  the  camera  addict  will  find 
much  that  offers  food  for  photography. 
Then  add  to  nature’s  setting  man’s 
unique  industry  of  taking  from  the 
river  a waste  produce  and  putting  it  to 
good  use,  and  you  can  photograph  a 
scene  which  represents  one  of  Amer- 
ica’s most  unusual  conservation  pro- 
grams, and  label  it,  “Bottoms  Up.” 
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SPORTSMANSHIP 


(From  Page  19) 


hangouts,  places  where  no  one  with  a 
fly  rod  has  ever  been  able  to  cast  over. 
I believe  that  a stream  should  hold 
such  sanctuaries  for  fish.  The  spinning 
rod  has  ended  them,  however;  with  it 
a man  can  get  a worm  or  a lure  into 
the  hitherto  inviolate  covers.  For  that 
reason,  and  in  that  kind  of  water,  I 
object  to  the  spinning  rod.  I am  glad 
to  see  it  outlawed  on  a trout-stream, 
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as  it  has  been  on  the  upper  Connecticut 
River  in  New  Hampshire,  and  on  some 
other  comparable  waters. 

On  the  other  hand  I would  hesitate 
to  imply  that  the  possesion  and  use  of 
a spinning  rod  is  prima  facie  evidence 
of  complete  unawareness  of  the  tenets 
of  sportsmanship.  The  spinning  rod 
need  not  be  misused.  There  is  a place 
for  it,  no  doubt,  and  that  place  is  along 
a lake  shore  where  no  boat  is  handy 
and  where  the  vegetation  on  the  bank 
precludes  a backcast.  In  such  a place 
you  cannot  use  a fly-rod  at  all,  and 
since  you  cannot  cast  a light  lure  with 
the  conventional  plug- casting  outfit, 
the  spinning  rod  is  here  the  answer.  I 
see  little  that  is  unsporting  about  its 
use  in  this  spot — or  in  saltwater  fishing, 
whether  from  surf  or  boat. 

The  six-shot  repeating  pump  gim 
and  the  five-shot  automatic  are  other 
devices  called  fiendish  by  certain  cru- 
sading zealots  who  would  regulate  all 
our  outdoor  moments.  So  effective  has 
their  propaganda  been  that  most  states, 
I believe,  have  outlawed  this  type  of 
shotgun  xmless  it  is  permanently 
plugged  for  a maximxom  of  three  shells. 
Misused,  the  pump  gun  can  be  a 
weapon  for  wholesale  murder. 

What  I am  getting  at  is  that  sports- 
manship is  not  concerned,  per  se,  with 
types  of  rods  and  guns  but  with  the 
conscience  and  judgment  of  the  man 
who  uses  them. 

Some  15  years  ago,  in  a book  on 
trout  fishing,  I made  the  point  that 
killing  is  still  a necessity  to  men  but 
that  this  truth  is  so  repugnant  that 
civilized  men  rationalize  their  killmg 


by  making  it  difficult.  I see  no  reason 
to  think  otherwise  today.  The  difficult 
kill — the  fast  shot  at  the  grouse  in  the 
gray  woods,  the  trout  on  a small  dry 
fly  at  midday— is  still  honored  by 
sportsmen — and  for  practical  as  well 
as  sentimental  reasons.  The  hard  way, 
in  angling  or  gunning,  imposes  the 
need  of  a high  order  of  skill  with 
specialized  tools.  More  importantly,  it 
provides  a chance  for  the  trout  or 
grouse  to  get  away,  therefore  it  tends 
to  maintain  rather  than  to  diminish  the 
game  and  fish  populations  which  are 
the  basis  of  our  sport. 

We  would  do  well  to  focus  on  this 
practical  side  of  sportsmanship,  rather 
than  on  the  decorative  and  sentimental 
aspects — pretty  as  they  may  be. 

We  can  legislate  to  our  hearts’  con- 
tent: narrow  our  bag  limits  and  our 
open  seasons,  designate  certain  forests 
and  waterways  as  sanctuaries  for  fish 
and  game,  outlaw  stream  pollution  and 
the  needless  devastation  of  the  road 
builders  and  the  layers  of  pipelines. 

But  beyond  all  that,  if  we  are  to  pre- 
serve our  dwindling  resources  of  fish 
and  game,  we  can  practice  sportsman- 
ship. We  can  be  gentlemen  in  our 
hunting  and  fishing — for  the  good  of 
our  own  sport  if  for  no  other  reason. 
We  can  think  of  the  fellow  who,  to- 
morrow, will  be  wading  the  riffle  or 
working  out  the  grouse  coverts  we 
happen  to  be  in  today.  For  him,  and 
for  his  sons  and  grandsons  in  all  the 
tomorrows,  we  can  leave  that  part  of 
the  stream  or  woods  as  clean  as  we 
foimd  it;  and  we  can  exercise  restraint, 
whether  the  trout  or  birds  be  plentiful 


or  scarce.  If  we  do  that  for  him,  maybe 
he’ll  do  the  same  for  us. 

If  enough  of  us  observe  this  simple 
code  we  shall  keep  a fair  amount  of 
fish  and  game,  and  the  unspoiled 
beauty  of  their  haunts,  much  longer 
than  we  could  keep  them  otherwise. 


BASIC  FLY  TYING 
TOOLS 

(From  Page  16) 


Less  than  a century  ago  few  tools 
were  purposely  made  for  the  fly  tier. 
In  fact,  relatively  few  tiers  then  ex- 
isted. The  number  of  tiers  steadily 
grew  and  during  the  last  half  century 
increased  to  such  proportions  literally 
thousands  of  fishermen  were  tying  their 
own  flies.  There  was  an  unfilled  market 
demand  for  tools  and  an  American, 
D.  H.  Thompson,  made  the  first  im- 
proved fly  vise — a lever  and  cam  type 
vise  that  is  still  in  use  today.  Earlier 
tiers  tied  the  fly  entirely  while  hold- 
ing the  hook  in  their  hands  or  used  a 
clumsy  jeweler’s  pin  vise.  Fish  eagerly 
accepted  these  flies,  but  with  the  in- 
vention of  the  vise,  the  quality  of  flies 
improved  immensely  as  did  the  sport 
of  fly  fishing.  This  same  vise  remains 
the  basic  tool  of  fly  tiers  today,  with 
more  than  a dozen  variations  in  design 
with  as  many  prices  being  offered  to 
fishermen.  Surrounding  the  vise  the 
beginner  finds  a bewildering  assort- 
ment of  other  tools,  becoming  hope- 
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lessly  lost  without  assistance  in  sort- 
ing the  tools  from  the  maze  of  material. 

Since  the  first  vise  appeared  other 
tools  later  invented  were  the  hackle 
pliers,  bobbin,  hackle  guard,  scissors, 
whip  finishers,  magnifying  glass  and 
mirror,  bodkins  and  a host  of  others. 
Many  are  not  essential  when  tying  a 
fly,  but  certainly  their  use  simplifies 
some  of  the  tedious  work.  Let  us  look 
at  each  tool  for  a moment: 

Vise:  Here  is  the  singular  piece  of 
equipment  necessary  when  tying  the 
best  flies  today.  With  adjustable  jaws 
for  holding  the  largest  to  smallest  hook, 
it  allows  the  tier  to  have  both  hands 
free  to  administer  the  tying  operations. 
Various  models  clamp  to  a desk  or 
shelf,  others  have  ends  made  into  large 
wood  screws  for  fastening  to  a stump 
or  log  along  the  stream. 

Hackle  Pliers:  A small  clamp  made 
of  spring  steel,  this  is  used  to  grip  the 
end  of  a hackle  feather  when  winding 
the  hackle  on  dry  and  wet  flies.  Two 
types  are  available;  one  having  grooved 
jaws,  the  other  equipped  with  rubber 
pads.  Both  grip  the  tiny  feathers  well 
and  offer  a decided  advantage  for  the 
beginner.  Rubber  grip  pliers  cost  25c 
a pair,  others  run  between  50  and  60c 
a pair. 

Bobbin:  This  is  a device  for  holding 
the  spool  of  tying  thread  and  gives 
necessary  tension  to  thread  during  the 
tying  operations.  Some  four  or  five 
models  are  available,  each  working  on 
the  principle  of  a spring  holding  the 
thread  in  tension.  This  item  is  not  es- 
sential for  the  beginner,  but  seldom 
costing  more  than  $1.25,  it  saves  on 
the  amount  of  thread  that  is  other- 
wise lost  through  waste  and  therefore 


pays  for  itself  in  time.  Left  to  dangle 
from  the  hook,  the  bobbin’s  weight  is 
sufficient  to  hold  the  thread  tightly  be- 
tween the  tying  operations. 

Hackle  Guard:  This  is  a cone  or  fun- 
nel shaped  accessory  that  is  slipped 
over  the  eye  of  the  fly  to  prevent  the 
hackles  from  being  wound  under.  A 
set  of  three  guards,  each  with  differ- 
ent size  holes  for  the  various  size 
hooks,  costs  50c.  Not  a necessary  item, 
but  it  is  one  that  greatly  increases  a 
tiers’  efficiency  and  helps  produce  bet- 
ter looking  flies. 

Scissors:  The  third  essential  item  to 
fly  tiers  is  a pair  of  scissors.  Usually 
small,  of  the  manicure  type,  these  are 
made  with  finely  pointed  straight  or 
curved  blades.  For  cutting  small 
bunches  of  hair,  portions  of  feathers, 
thread,  trimming  flies,  they  play  a 
large  role  in  fly  tying.  Equipped  with 
large  finger  holes,  they  can  be  held 
firmly  and  comfortably  while  in  use. 
Good  scissors,  of  fine  steel,  cost  be- 
tween $1.00  and  $1.75  per  pair. 

Whip  Finisher:  This  is  an  essential 
tool  of  great  help  to  the  beginner  in 
tying  the  whip  knot  for  finishing  the 
heads  of  flies.  This  knot  is  of  utmost 
importance  for  it  prevents  the  fly  from 
unraveling.  Actually  fly  tying  amounts 
to  about  thirty  turns  of  thread  around 
a hook,  holding  bits  of  fur  and  feathers 
in  place  and  the  whip  knot  prevents 
this  vital  thread  from  unraveling.  This 
knot  is  very  similar  to  that  used  when 
tying  off  a guide  wrapping  on  a fish- 
ing rod.  The  principle  is  that  of  wrap- 
ping the  thread  around  the  eye  of  the 
hook,  finally  inserting  the  thread 
through  these  loops.  The  whip  finisher 
is  an  effortless  means  of  making  this 


knot,  particularly  well  adapted  to  older 
fishermen  with  fingers  not  so  nimble. 
This  tool  costs  50c  and  is  available  in 
two  sizes. 

Magnifying  Glass  & Mirror:  Not  es- 
sential to  the  beginning  tier,  but  great 
aids  for  failing  eyes  in  poor  light  when 
tying  small  flies.  The  glass  and  mirror 
are  mounted  near  or  on  the  vise  stem 
and  serve  to  magnify  the  size  of  the 
hook,  making  each  tying  operation 
more  clear.  They  are  particularly  use- 
ful when  tying  the  tiny  flies  in  sizes 
16  to  22  and  give  an  accurate  picture 
of  how  the  fly  is  progressing  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  tier.  The  magnify- 
ing mirror  costs  $1.50,  while  the  glass, 
stand  and  clamp  may  cost  as  much  as 
$6.50. 

Bodkin:  A needle-like  instrument 

for  picking  out  tied  down  hackles,  ap- 
plying head  cement,  for  dividing  wings, 
separating  strands  of  floss  and  clean- 
ing the  eyes  of  finished  flies.  This  is 
an  essential  item  for  the  beginner  and 
can  be  made  by  pushing  a needle  into 
a thin  piece  of  wood  or  cork.  25c  will 
buy  one. 

Hackle  Gauge  Stick:  This  is  an  es- 
sential item  for  the  beginner  as  it 
serves  as  a guide  when  selecting  the 
proper  size  hackle  feather  for  the  ap- 
propriate size  hook.  The  beginner  has 
no  other  means  of  selecting  hackle 
feathers  for  a given  hook  size  and  this 
gauge  is  therefore  helpful  in  producing 
good  looking,  well  proportioned  flies. 
Made  of  plastic,  it  costs  about  18c. 

Material  Clip:  Another  accessory  that 
adds  simplicity  to  fly  tying.  This  small 
clip  clamps  over  the  vise  collar  and 
is  used  to  hold  body  materials,  tinsel 
and  streamer  wings  out  of  the  way, 
thus  minimizing  confusion  while  work- 
ing on  other  parts  of  the  fly.  It  costs 
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‘My  wife  wilt  go  to  any  extremes  to  prevent  me  from  going  fishing.” 


12c  and  is  worth  many  times  this 
amount. 

Winging  Pliers:  A small  pair  of 

clamps  or  pliers  that  hold  the  wings 
in  position  while  the  tying  thread  is 
wound  over  the  ends.  Tying  nice,  bal- 
anced wings  is,  for  most  beginners, 
difficult.  This  tool  prevents  cocking  or 
twisting  of  this  part  of  the  fly.  It  is  a 
tool  worth  having  when  the  tier  de- 
velops a thorough  yen  for  the  hobby. 
Price  is  40c. 

Magnet:  A magnet  is  useful  in  re- 
covering hooks  that  are  spilled  on  the 
floor  or  table  top.  Recovered  hooks 
will  pay  for  such  a magnet  in  a very 
short  time.  The  small,  space  saving 
size  is  ideal,  costs  from  15  to  25c. 

Wax:  The  tying  thread  is  waxed  to 
water-proof  it  and  also  to  make  it 
cling  to  the  steel  hook,  but  many  ex- 
perts do  not  use  it.  Wax  is  an  essential 
item  for  every  tier.  Common  bee’s  wax 
is  rubbed  on  the  thread  so  the  latter 
will  pick  up  and  hold  strands  of  fur 
when  making  fur  bodied  flies.  This 
process  is  called  dubbing  and  is  ac- 
complished by  rolling  the  waxed 
thread  over  a thinned  bunch  of  fur. 
A large  piece  of  wax  costs  about  12c. 

Thread:  No  fly  could  be  tied  with- 
out this  item  and  the  size  of  thread 
used  varies  with  the  size  of  fly  being 
made.  Silk  or  nylon  thread  is  used 


exclusively.  Use  the  smaller  sizes  for 
trout  flies,  medium  for  streamers,  and 
heavy  thread  when  tying  bucktails, 
bass  flies  and  hair  bugs.  Most  any  color 
will  serve,  however,  the  standard 
among  established  tiers  has  been  black. 
A spool  of  thread  costs  8c. 

Cement:  Quick  drying  lacquer  or 
cement  is  necessary  for  the  fly  tying 
beginner.  The  heads  of  flies  should  be 
coated  with  this  material  to  prevent 
the  thread  from  unraveling  or  rotting. 


Women’s  clear  nail  polish  will  also 
serve,  and  costs  around  15c  per  bottle. 

There  you  have  it,  a listing  of  essen- 
tial and  deluxe  tools  for  fly  tying,  cost 
and  use  of  each.  This  will  serve  as  a 
guide  to  all  beginners  who  wish  to 
start  tying  their  own  feathered  lures. 

The  basic  tools  and  a fairly  good 
assortment  of  materials  and  hooks  are 
packed  into  handy  fly  tying  kits  and 
are  featured  in  most  sporting,  hard- 
ware and  supply  stores.  It  would  be 
far  more  easy  to  recommend  that  the 
beginner  purchase  such  an  outfit  and 
dispense  with  the  problem  of  selecting 
individual  tools.  True,  this  would  sim- 
plify the  entire  procedure,  but  far  too 
often  only  cheap,  unfit  tools  are  in- 
cluded in  such  kits  and  are  dumping 
boxes  for  suppliers  to  unload  materials 
unwanted  by  veteran  tiers.  This  does 
not  hold  true  for  higher  priced  kits 
well  worth  the  money.  But  the  be- 
ginner, with  only  a modest  salary,  can 
usually  fare  better  by  buying  only  the 
essential  tools  and  materials  without 
a costly  investment. 

Whether  a tool  is  essential  or  non- 
essential  to  the  beginner  may  vary 
among  veteran  tiers.  Naturally  all  will 
not  be  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
foregoing,  but  having  tied  many  thou- 
sands of  flies,  this  article  is  the  result 
of  experience. 

Fly  tying  is  creative  work,  with 
hands  creating  colorful  feathered  lures 
that  give  both  pleasurable  moments  in 
making  and  using  on  Pennsylvania’s 
lakes  and  streams.  In  fact  it  can  be- 
come so  fascinating  that  the  tier  fre- 
quently entertains  the  desire  to  delve 
into  entomology  and  other  studies  that 
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will  aid  in  making  replicas  of  the 
natural  aquatic  and  land  born  insects. 
It  may  give  fishermen  keener  insight 
into  the  sport  that  has  captured  the 
interest  of  millions  today. 

If  you  have  a yen  to  try  tying  flies, 
don’t  hesitate  to  purchase  a set  of 
tools.  They  can  be  purchased  for  what 
you  would  ordinarily  pay  for  a dozen 
well  made  trout  flies.  The  first  cre- 
ations will  certainly  not  be  works  of 
art,  but  they  will,  no  doubt,  take  fish 
and  you’ll  experience  a brand  new 
thrill  in  fishing. 


DEADLINE  FOR 
WILDLIFE 

(From  Page  11) 


limit  and  wholesale  slaughter  the  re- 
sult. 

Even  heavier  casualties  were  caused 
by  the  war  of  attrition.  To  his  direct 
attack  with  a gun,  the  white  invader 
added  a subtler  kind  of  undeclared 
warfare  that  deprived  wild  creatures 
of  their  homes.  He  did  this  by  convert- 
ing land  from  wilderness  to  human 
use  . . . clearing  forests,  plowing  fields 
for  crops,  building  houses,  mills,  and 
highways. 

With  the  same  weapons  he  struck 
at  the  basic  resources,  land  and  water, 
on  which  all  life  depends.  He  let 
precious  topsoil  blow  away  on  the 
wind  and  wash  off  in  floods,  while  he 
poisoned  the  waters  with  silt  and  sew- 
age. 

Year  by  year  his  tribe  increased  till 
it  spread  all  over  the  map.  Civilization 
as  a destructive  force  is  not  a threat 
to  wildlife  alone.  All  living  things,  in- 
cluding man  himself,  are  in  danger 
when  he  works  against  nature  instead 
of  with  her. 

The  reason  is  obvious,  though  only 
to  hindsight.  Land,  water,  plants,  ani- 
mals, and  man  are  interdependent. 
What  affects  one  for  good  or  iU  event- 
ually affects  every  other. 

Simple  as  it  sounds,  this  principle 
has  proved  difficult  to  appreciate  and 
even  more  difficult  to  apply.  Histori- 
cally, a farmer  who  has  to  wrest  a liv- 
ing from  the  land  thinks  first  of  an 
immediate  cash  return  on  his  invest- 
ment. A lumberman  is  concerned  first 
with  timber,  and  a hunter  or  trapper 
with  animal  populations.  Each  disre- 
gards the  other’s  point  of  view  until 
experience  proves  that,  like  the  legend- 


ary blind  men  who  debated  whether  an 
elephant  most  resembles  a tree,  a wall, 
or  a snake,  all  are  approaching  the 
same  problem  from  different  directions. 

Once  the  problem  is  recognized  and 
studied  it  becomes  possible  to  manage 
natural  resources  intelligently.  We  have 
been  slow  to  reach  this  point.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, as  elsewhere  throughout  the 
country,  the  conservation  “movement” 
developed  no  real  momentum  until 
about  fifty  years  ago.  Even  then,  ex- 
perimentation had  to  precede  applica- 
tion, and  many  had  to  be  trained  in  the 


new  techniques  of  working  with  na- 
ture. 

For  tomorrow’s  Sportsmen  the  big 
job  today  is  education.  Those  who  do 
not  know  must  be  shown,  and  those 
who  do  must  be  persuaded  to  make  full 
use  of  what  they  know.  Controversial 
questions  must  be  thrashed  out  by  ex- 
perienced sportsmen  and  practicing^ 
conservationists.  Children — the  policy- 
makers of  tomorrow — must  be  taught 
that  conservation  is  not  an  academic 
subject,  but  the  very  foundation  of 
their  future. 


f C'M, 


‘Man!  What  A Fish! 
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BIG  WALLEYE  taken  by  Leo  J.  Slivinski,  Scranton,  Pa.,  in  the 
Delaware  river  last  October  27th.  The  fish  weighed  9'/2 
pounds  and  was 


OWL  HITS  PLUG 

While  fishing  on  the  Little  Mahoning 
Creek  in  Indiana  County  at  night 
recently,  Richard  “Dick”  Simpson  of 
Smicksburg,  Pennsylvania,  had  just 
made  a cast  as  a hoot  owl  swooped  out 
of  the  darkness.  Seizing  the  plug,  the 
owl  took  off.  Suddenly  Simpson  heard 
the  clatter  of  something  falling  among 
some  rocks  nearby  and  with  a flash- 
light, he  investigated.  He  learned  that 
the  owl  had  dropped  the  plug,  and 
Dick  luckily  recovered  his  tackle. 
Apparently  owls  don’t  give  much  of  a 
hoot  for  plugs  as  a steady  diet. 


THANKS  FOR  THE  KIND  WORDS,  SIR 

Dear  Sir; 

Just  finished  reading  my  latest  copy 
of  the  Angler  and  I enjoyed  it  so  thor- 
oughly that  I felt  I must  drop  you  a 
line.  For  over  2 years  I have  awaited 
each  issue  of  your  swell  magazine  im- 
patiently and  have  often  thought  of 
writing  you  saying  how  much  I enjoy 
each  issue.  But,  like  most  people  I 
just  didn’t  get  around  to  it. 

In  a world  where  we  always  find 
time  to  gripe  about  things  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  find  something  to  cheer  about. 

Enclosed  is  copy  of  a poem  I wrote  in 
January.  Print  it  if  you  so  desire. 

H.  P.  GOLDBERG 

New  York 


31  ’A  inches  in  length. 


WELL  I NEVER! 

So  you’ve  never  heard  the  song  of  the  reel 
As  the  line  started  paying  out. 

And  you’ve  never  moved  with  bated  breath 
As  you  battled  a Bass  or  a Trout. 


So  you’ve  never  felt  the  pound  of  the  surf 
As  you  tasted  its  salty  spray, 

While  the  husky  Striper  fought  to  become 
“The  big  one  that  got  away.’’ 


So  you’ve  never  fished  before  suns’  rise 
On  lake  or  pond  or  stream, 

And  tasted  morsels  fit  for  Kings 
Of  Calico  or  Bream. 


So  you've  never  boarded  a deep  sea  boat 
Or  trolled  about  in  the  bay. 

And  you  never  felt  the  peaceful  calm 
That  melted  your  troubles  away. 


So  you’ve  never  heard  the  sounds  at  dusk  • 
Of  cricket  or  of  frog. 

And  played  “The  Coachman”  carefully, 
Near  lily  pad  or  log. 


So  you’ve  never  lived  with  God  made  things 
And  the  wonders  He  created. 

And  turned  toward  home  with  setting  Sun 
Both  tired  and  elated. 


So  you’ve  never  fished  no  matter  where 
With  fancy  rig  or  pin. 

Then  brother,  you  just  haven’t  lived 
And  it’s  time  for  you  to  begin. 

— Herbert  Paul  Goldberg,  January  7,  1953 


WANTS  STORY  ON  BERKS  CO. 

Dear  Sir; 

I am  a subscriber  of  your  Pennsyl- 
vania Angler  and  very  well  pleased 
with  each  article  appearing  during  the 
past  year  and  I have  read  everything 


in  it  and  try  the  other  fellow’s  way  of 
fishing. 

I have  only  been  fishing  for  about 
two  years  and  enjoy  getting  out  as 
much  as  I can  to  relax  along  lake  and 
stream.  What  I would  like  to  read  is 
fishing  around  Reading  and  Berks 
county.  It  seems  the  magazine  covers 
nearly  all  the  other  counties  so  if 
you  could  come  up  with  some  fishing 
in  Berks  county  I and  many  other 
readers  would  enjoy  it. 

Thanks  for  all  your  good  work  and 
articles. 

CARL  FRY 

Reading,  Pa. 

Ifs  a big  state  hut  we’ll  try! 


WANTS  AGE  OF  MUSKIE 

Dear  Editor; 

Enclosed  is  photo  of  Norman  May, 
Front  street,  Verona,  Pa.,  with  a 
muskellunge  caught  in  French  Creek  at 
Cambridge  Springs.  It  was  44  inches 
long  and  weighed  19%  pounds,  taken 
on  a red  and  white  Pikie  this  past 
September. 

After  the  fish  was  subdued  I rowed 
the  boat  about  a mile  before  we  could 
get  a gaff  to  land  him  for  we  had 
forgotten  ours. 

I am  also  enclosing  some  scales  from 
the  big  fish  and  wish  you  would  send 
them  to  Mr.  Buffer,  for  examination 
to  determine  the  age  of  the  fish  which 
I wish  you  would  include  with  the 
write-up  and  photo. 

Jack  L.  Carlberg, 

Oakmont,  Pa. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Buller,  Chief  Fish  Culturist, 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  directed 
the  scales  be  examined  at  the  Fisheries 
Research  Laboratory,  Bellefonte,  and 
determined  the  fish  to  he  ten  (10)  years 
old. 
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ANGLING  SCHOOL 


I The  Teduscung  Sportsmen’s  Associa- 
tion, Philadelphia  is  currently  offering 
courses  in  casting  and  angling  instruc- 
tions every  Tuesday  evening  at  the 
Kendrick  Recreation  Center.  The 
- Tomahawk  official  bulletin  of  the  club 
states.  “We  would  like  to  urge  all  you 
who  fish  to  attend  the  weekly  ‘prac- 
tice’ nights.  Everyone  is  very  willing 
to  help  instruct  you  in  whatever  you 
would  like  to  learn.  Perhaps  you  could 
give  them  a few  pointers,  also  . . . 
practice  makes  perfect.” 


GONE  CASE? 

Dear  Editor: 

Since  taking  my  first  subscription  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Angler  a year  ago 
come  January,  I am  so  enthused  over 
the  mag  that  I’m  a gone  case.  Therefore 
renew  my  subscription  for  another 
two  years. 

I practically  eat  up  your  fine  instruc- 
tive articles  on  fly,  bait  and  spin  Ashing 
but  would  like  to  see  more  articles  on 
spinning  for  bass,  and  trout,  on 
terminal  tackle,  knots,  etc.  I feel  quite 
sure  a lot  more  of  your  readers  would 
like  more  information  on  the  subjects. 
How  about  it? 

Such  an  article  is  under  production 
right  now,  Sir,  so  we  hope  to  present  it 
in  an  early  issue  of  the  Angler. 


Earl  E.  Smith,  Seneca,  Venango  Co., 
with  14  pound,  34-inch  musky  taken 
in  Tionesta  Dam,  Forest  county. 
“Smitty,”  as  he  is  known  to  a host 
of  friends,  is  Land  Utilization  As- 
sistant of  the  Northwest  Division, 
Penna.  Game  Commission.  He  is  a de- 
voted disciple  of  spin  fishing  and  has 
been  at  it  for  the  past  10  years.  The 
fish  was  taken  on  a Phillips  Popper 
and  six  pound  test  monofilament  line. 
Photo  by  Bob  Parlaman,  Pa.  Game 
Commission 


ANGLER  readers  must  have  had  quite  a few  memories  of  the 
old  ferry  days  on  the  Susquehanna  judging  from  the  many 
letters  of  comment  we  received.  Perhaps  many  more  will 
recognize  the  Old  Ferry  Inn  at  Washington  Crossing  Park  on 
the  Delaware  as  pictured  here.  The  present  structure  was 
superimposed  on  the  original  of  McKonkey’s  Ferry  House 
adjacent  to  the  ferry  which  played  such  a historical  role  in 
Washington's  crossing  of  the  Delaware.  Photo  is  by  Don  Shiner. 


LIKES  COMMISSION’S  WORK 

Dear  Sir; 

I enjoy  the  Pennsylvania  Angler 
very  much.  Being  somewhat  of  a be- 
ginner at  Ashing  I have  really  learned 
very  much  from  some  of  the  “Do’s  and 
Don’ts”  published,  a great  help  to  me. 

I also  enjoy  the  articles  on  fly  tying 
which  got  me  interested  in  tying  my 
own,  some  are  pretty  crude  but  they 
do  take  fish.  I sincerely  hope  others 
enjoy  the  Angler  as  much  as  I.  I 
further  enjoy  finding  in  the  magazine 
the  articles  on  what  our  Fish  Commis- 
sion is  doing  to  improve  fishing  in 
Pennsylvania.  I was  really  amazed  at 
the  work  being  done  and  it  makes  a 
fella  appreciate  the  scope  of  work 
being  accomplished.  Hope  to  see  more 
in  ’54. 

JOSEPH  PETETSKI 

Plymouth,  Pa. 


Dear  Sir: 

Enclosed  is  a snapshot  of  my  two 
nephews,  Teddy  and  Buchanan  Ewing 
of  114  North  West  Street,  Allentown, 
who  were  guests  here  in  the  parson- 
age for  several  days  last  summer.  While 
visiting  with  us  I took  them  fishing  to 
Mountain  Lake  near  Marshalls  Creek, 
Pa.,  and  during  the  afternoon’s  outing 
they  hooked  and  landed  an  18-inch 
largemouth  Black  Bass.  They  used 
their  uncle’s  spinning  outfit  and  the 
bass  hit  a Daredevl  Imp.  The  boys 
took  turns  bringing  the  fish  to  shore. 
The  date  was  August  14.  The  black 
beauty  weighed  3 lbs.,  5 oz.  Thought 
perhaps  you  could  use  this  item  in 
your  splendid  magazine.  I subscribe  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Angler  and  have 
enjoyed  it  immensely  for  many  years. 

REV.  WILLIAM  F.  WUNDER 
East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 
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Thank  you,  Reverend,  for  the  photo. 
Hope  you  continue  to  enjoy  our  maga- 
zine. 


Teddy  and  Buchanan  Ewing,  Allen- 
town, Pa.  with  their  18-inch  bass. 


Dear  Sir: 

Here  is  a snapshot  of  a musky  I 
caught  Oct.  17  last  in  French  Creek 
near  Cambridge  Springs  using  live 
bait.  Length,  39  inches,  weight  14 
pounds. 

WALTER  WHEELOCK 
Cambridge  Springs,  Pa. 


CATFISH 

BAITS — EXPERIENCES — 
TECHNIQUES 

WANTED 

Write  the  Editor 
CARD  OR  LETTER 
(Address  on  Page  1) 


Fishing  Bedford  County 


By  Arthur  A.  Ingoglia 


PICTURESQUE  Bedford  County, 

favored  with  many  mountain 
streams  well  stocked  by  the  State  Fish 
Commission,  is  rapidly  becoming  one 
of  the  most  popular  haunts  for  fishing 
enthusiasts  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 
Every  year  thousands  of  anglers  visit 
this  scenic  county  hoping  to  take  home 
with  them  a prize  catch,  and  many  are 
rewarded  for  their  efforts. 

There  are  nineteen  streams  in  Bed- 
ford County  stocked  by  the  Fish  Com- 
mission, and  three  lakes — Gordon, 
Shawnee  and  Koon.  These  waterways 
receive  a good  share  of  the  millions  of 
fish  released  by  the  state  hatcheries 
every  year. 

Many  of  the  fish  placed  in  the  county 
streams  are  taken  from  the  Reynolds- 
dale  Hatchery — one  of  the  ten  in  the 
Keystone  State.  This  hatchery  is  lo- 
cated on  Route  56,  near  the  small  com- 
munity of  Reynoldsdale  and  is  fifteen 
miles  northwest  of  Bedford  Borough. 
Here  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
gamey  brook  and  brown  trout  are 
grown  in  several  himdred  nms  and 
sluices. 

If  the  angler  visiting  Bedford  County 
is  interested  in  catching  some  fine 
rainbow  trout,  then  his  best  chance  is 
Koon  Lake  which  has  become  famous 
for  its  supply  of  this  species  in  this 
part  of  the  state.  The  lake  is  located 
near  Centerville  on  Route  220,  and 
also  has  a plentiful  supply  of  pickerel, 
blue  gills,  yellow  perch  and  large  bull 
heads.  It  is  fed  by  winding  Evitts  Creek 
which  also  provides  excellent  trout 
fishing. 

Shawnee  Lake,  located  in  the  recent- 
ly developed  Shawnee  State  Park,  is 
one  of  the  largest  bodies  of  water  in 
the  coimty,  and  is  well  stocked  with 
bass,  blue  gills,  yellow  perch,  suckers 
and  catfish. 

And  the  275-acre  Gordon  Lake,  south 
of  Bedford  Borough  off  Route  220,  is 
stocked  with  bass,  blue  gills,  yellow 
perch  and  bull  heads. 

For  the  angler  seeking  rainbow  trout, 
Beaver  Creek,  Three  Springs  Creek, 
Potter  Creek  and  Replogle  Mill  Dam 


are  the  best  bets. 

Beaver  Creek  is  stocked  with  Rain- 
bow and  Brook  trout,  and  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  Loysburg,  an  historic  com- 
munity on  Route  26.  It  flows  into 
Yellow  Creek  at  Loysburg  and  contains 
six  miles  of  excellent  trout  waters. 

Three  Springs  Creek  also  has  a plen- 
tiful supply  of  brook  and  rainbow 
trout.  The  stream  is  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  Enterprise,  and  the  Mill  Dam  is 
located  on  the  same  waterway  and  is 
also  stocked  with  Rainbow  and  Brook 
trout.  The  dam  has  produced  a num- 
ber of  record  Rainbow  and  Brook  trout. 

The  Charlesville  Creek  in  the  north- 
ern section  of  the  county  has  also 
gained  a reputation  for  its  excellent 
large  brown  trout. 

A list  of  other  streams  in  the  county 
and  the  species  of  fish  available  fol- 
lows: 

Ravens  Run:  Stocked  with  Brook 

trout.  Located  near  Saxton  on  Route  26. 

Imlertown  Rrm:  Over  two  miles 

long,  the  Commission  stocks  this  water- 
way mostly  with  brook  trout.  It  is  lo- 
cated near  the  small  commimity  of 
Imlertown. 

Flintstone  Creek:  Flows  'through 

Beans  Cove  and  into  the  State  of 
Maryland.  Brook  and  Rainbow  trout 
are  found  in  abundance  in  the  creek. 
The  headwaters  and  tributaries  pro- 
duce wonderful  Brook  trout  fishing. 
Located  near  Maryland  State  line  on 
Route  40. 

Will’s  Creek:  Three  miles  of  this 
stream  in  Bedford  county  is  stocked 
with  Brown  trout  and  nine  miles 
stocked  with  Bass,  and  other  species. 

Yellow  Creek:  This  18-mile  water- 
way yields  Brown,  Brook  and  Rainbow 
trout,  and  is  one  of  the  most  heavily 
fished  in  the  county. 

Shobers  Run:  Stocked  with  Brook 
and  Rainbow,  this  run  flows  into  the 
Raystown  Branch  of  the  Juniata  near 
Bedford  Borough. 

Beaver  Rod  and  Gun  Club  Dam: 
Built  by  a private  sportsman’s  organi- 
zation. Stocked  with  Rainbow  trout 
and  open  to  the  public. 
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Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  Fish 


Pennsylvania 
Commission 


You  Can  Help  Promote  Conservation  in 

Pennsylvania 


By  SUBSCRBB9NG  TO: 


The  Pennsylvania  Angler 
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NOW  IS  THE  TIME  . . . for  all  good  anglers  to  make  the  fur  and 
feathers  fly!  A fine  off-season  hobby,  Pennsylvania  fly  fisher- 
men will  be  tying  their  own  flies  over  the  winter  . . . spinning 
thread,  yarns,  hackles  and  tinsel  around  assorted  hooks. 


DON  SHINER  PHOTO 


COMMONWEALTH  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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Dewey  Sorenson — Bellefonta 
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Edwin  H.  Hahn — Erie 
T.  J.  Dingle — Huntsdale 
Howard  Fox — Linesville 
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ENFORCEMENT 
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Yellow  Perch  (Perea  flavescens)  with  plastic  tag  attached  between  dorsal 
fins.  The  capture  of  eleven  tagged  yellow  perch  has  been  reported 
from  the  Presque  Isle  Bay  area.  Note  the  identifying  number  and  letter. 
Return  information  is  on  the  opposite  side. 


Comniissioii  Undertakes 


TAGGIXC  PROGRAM 


To  Study  LAKE  ERIE  FISH  SPECIES 


By  ALFRED  LARSEN 

Fishery  Biologist,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 

(Official  Pish  Commission  photos  by  George  H.  Gordon) 


The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
is  currently  engaged  in  a tagging 
program  in  Lake  Erie  and  adjacent 
Presque  Isle  Bay  whereby  various 
species  of  fish  are  marked  with  an 
identifying  tag  and  then  released.  This 
is  being  done  in  order  to  study  mi- 
gratory habits,  population  densities 
and  growth  rates  and  to  obtain  other 
information  which  will  be  of  interest 
and  value  to  commercial  and  sport 
fishermen  alike. 


The  species  presently  being  tagged 
include:  yellow  pikeperch  (walleyes), 
blue  pikeperch,  yellow  perch  and  white 
bass.  These  fish  are  obtained  through 
the  cooperation  of  local  commercial 
fishermen. 

The  fish  are  marked  with  white 
plastic  tags  attached  by  means  of  ny- 
lon twine  to  the  upper  posterior 
(back)  part  of  the  fish’s  body.  Ac- 
companying photographs  show  the 
tags  in  position.  Tags  are  attached  to 


the  fish  by  means  of  a surgical  needle. 
Nylon  thread  is  used  because  it  is 
practically  rotproof  in  water.  During 
the  tagging  operations,  such  pertinent 
information  as  length  measurements, 
date,  location  and  other  data  are  re- 
corded. 

The  plastic  tags  bear  the  following 
information: 

One  side — “Notify  Penn  Fish  Comm 
Erie  Pa” 

(Turn  to  page  26) 
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White  Bass  (Lepibema  ehrysops)  with 

plastic  tag  attached  behind  the  second 
dorsal.  Five  days  after  tagging  and  re- 
lease, two  recaptured  white  bass  had 
moved  a distance  of  10.5  miles. 


Tagging  Tools.  Below  ruler  is  surgical 
needle  with  nylon  thread  and  tag 
attached.  Needle  has  a notched  eye 
so  that  it  can  be  removed  from  nylon 
loop  after  needle  has  been  passed 
through  musculature  of  fish.  A cork 

{ (above)  is  used  for  holding  tags. 

) 
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Fish  Management  Fnit  Records  Two  New  Fishes 


For  Pennsylvania  Waters 


i 


By  D.  E.  CAMPBELL 


I 

I 


Fishery  Biologist,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


(Official  Pish  Commission  photos  by  George  H.  Gordon) 


The  Alewife,  Pomolobus  pseudo-harengus. 
Above  specimen  from  Little  Elk  Lake  in 
Susquehanna  County.  A poor  addition  to 
this  lake. 


Great  Lakes  Cisco,  Leueiehthys  artedi  artedi. 
A specimen  from  Lake  Wallenpaupack, 
Pike  and  Wayne  Counties.  A delicious  food 
fish,  particularly  when  smoked. 
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During  the  summer  of  1953  two 
new  fish  species  were  officially  ; 
recorded  for  the  first  time  in  Pike  and 
Susquehanna  Counties  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission. 

In  the  course  of  a routine  lake  sur- 
vey by  the  management  unit  on  Little  , 
Elk  Lake  it  was  found  that  a sub-  \ 
stantial  population  of  the  Alewife,  : 
Pomolobus  pseudo-harengus,  a mem- 
ber of  the  herring  family,  was  estab-  i 
lished  in  that  water  body. 

Similar  studies  of  Lake  Wallenpau- 
pack disclosed  a well-established  pop-  ' 
ulation  of  the  Great  Lakes  Cisco, 
Leueiehthys  artedi  artedi,  a member  of  : 
the  whitefish  family. 

Little  value  is  attached  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  alewife  in  Little  Elk  Lake. 
The  fish  is  relatively  uncatchable  and 
of  poor  food  quality.  As  a forage  fish 
it  is  of  limited  value  in  this  Susque- 
hanna Coxmty  lake  which  is  already 
overloaded  with  forage  species. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of 
the  cisco  in  Pike  County’s  Lake  Wal- 
lenpaupack is  noted  with  some  pleas- 
ure. This  fish  is  an  epicure’s  delight  : 
and  is  highly  sought  after  as  a food  , | 
fish.  For  the  angler  who  pursues  this 
deep-water  fish  with  small  hooks  and 
a delicate  hand  it  may  be  captured 
with  considerable  pleasure  and  in  some 
numbers. 

The  cisco  also  provides  excellent  for-  i 
age  for  members  of  the  trout  family  f 
which  are  present  in  these  waters.  For  [ 
this  purpose  the  cisco  has  been  stocked  I 
by  the  Commission  in  Harveys  Lake  in  I 
Luzerne  County. 

The  cisco  is  also  present  in  Crystal 
Lake  in  Luzerne  County  where  certain 
anglers  have  adapted  their  angling  j 
habits  to  this  fish  quite  successfully.  j 
The  origin  of  these  two  new  fish  spe-  i 
cies  and  how  they  came  to  be  in  these  ■ 
waters  is  uncertain.  However,  in  the  i 
case  of  cisco  in  Wallenpaupack  it  is  | 
presiimed  to  have  been  introduced 
from  Lake  Erie  in  the  original  fish 
stocking. 
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PLANT  TREES  for  BETTER 


By  HARVEY  R.  FRANTZ 


For  years  the  small  game  hunter 
has  been  planting  trees  and  shrubs 
on  his  favorite  gunning  grounds.  Not 
only  has  he  profited  by  better  shoot- 
ing but  the  landowner  as  well  has 
benefited  by  the  stabilization  of  his 
soil.  The  angler,  by  following  the 
hunter’s  example,  always  under  ex- 
pert supervision,  can  also  strengthen 
his  relations  with  the  landowners  and 
at  the  same  time  improve  his  fishing. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  planting 
trees  and  shrubs  along  the  open  bank 
streams  in  the  farming  areas  with  per- 
mission of  the  landowner,  of  course. 

Left  alone,  nature  can  well  take  care 
of  the  streams  flowing  through  the 
forests  and  woodlands.  Towering  pop- 
lars, massive  sycamores  and  bushy 
hemlocks  shade  the  streams  and  har- 
bor insect  life.  Their  interlacing  roots 
reaching  far  back  into  the  forest  bind 
the  soil  against  any  form  of  erosion. 
Other  entangling  roots  along  the  bank 
protect  the  pools  carved  out  from  un- 
derneath the  over-hanging  trees.  An 
vmderstory  of  seedlings  and  shrubs 
further  stabilize  the  soil  while  at  the 
same  time  furnishing  their  share  of 
food  and  cover.  The  falling  leaves  not 
only  fertilize  the  forest  floor  but  the 
stream  bed  as  well. 

However,  when  the  cool  and  clear 
flowing  streams  emerge  from  the  for- 
est into  open  farm  lands  it  is  a dif- 
ferent story.  For  the  most  part  the 
large  trees  that  stood  on  the  banks 
have  been  cut  and  reproduction  is 
non-existent.  Instead  of  a wall  of  ma- 
ture trees  and  shrubs  overhanging  the 
banks  there  are  only  scraggly  trees 
and  shrubs  chocked  in  an  understory 
of  weeds  and  vines. 

In  many  cases  pasture  and  meadows 
(Turn  to  page  27) 
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EROSION,  monster  crippler  of  the  land,  is 
shown  on  this  trout  stream  in  a warm 
water  area  where  trees  and  plants  are 
especially  necessary  for  better  fishing. 


SAME  STREAM,  different  location  where 
willows  and  shrubs  interlace  their  roots, 
keep  banks  from  crumbling,  hoid  soil  on 
the  land  where  it  belongs. 


2'  * . 
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Prize-winning  custom  made 
tank.  Lights,  heating,  aeration 
and  filtration  all  concealed  in 
base  and  background.  Fancy, 
hey? 


A 20-gallon  tank  set  in  wall.  It  is  accessible  from 
in  the  rear.  Concealed  lighting  from  the  sides 
panel  of  glass  is  hand-painted. 


Combination  lamp-aquarium.  It’s  a 
tricky  set-up  but  not  very  practical 
for  an  enthusiastic  fancier. 
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That  Home  Aquarium 


whether  it  is  close  to  the  open  water,  i 

or  merely  alongside  a home  aquarium,  i 

the  artistic  appeal  to  a fisherman  is 
there,  it  only  needs  a suggestion  of 
color,  motion  and  life  to  bring  it  out. 

Every  fisherman  who  is  at  all  “up”  j 

on  his  game,  has  a broad  knowledge  i 

of  his  favorite  fishes,  the  waters  they  ! 

like  best,  the  bottoms  that  give  them  ! 

the  best  feeding,  the  plants  that  offer  | 

the  best  protection  or  a place  to  lurk, 
the  particular  foods  they  go  for,  their 
breeding  grounds  and  habits.  All  of 
this  is  part  of  the  game.  It  is  also  an 
integral  part  of  the  home  aquarium, 
and  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  ap-  I 

peal  so  much  to  the  initiated  outdoor  ; 

man.  j 

Thousands  of  sportsmen  realize  that  i 

they  can  relax,  study  and  learn  much  ,, 

in  the  keeping  of  aquarium  fishes.  It  S 

is  like  a pocket  edition  of  a major 
problem.  Each  tank  is  a pond,  a stream, 
a river  or  a lake  in  miniature,  all  its 
own,  each  with  its  own  little  problem 

(Turn  to  page  24)  f 


look*  i 
living ! 


Aquaria-bookcose  mokes  nice 
ing  layout  for  library,  den  or 
room. 


By  JOHN  W.  ANDERSON 

Associate  Editor — Aquarium  Magazine 

Member — Outdoor  Writers  Association  of  America  and 
Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers  Association 


IT’s  a far  cry  or  a long  cast  from  a 
Black  Bass  to  a Blue  Betta,  but 
nevertheless  they  are  both  fishes, 
imder  the  scales.  Both  are  fighters, 
born  to  fight,  live  to  fight  and  die 
fighting.  One  does  his  fighting  in  open 
waters,  the  other  is  confined  to  a small 
glass  bowl,  but  in  his  own  sphere,  he 
is  deadly. 

True  Sportsmen  who  look  forward 
from  week-end  to  week-end  and  from 
season  to  season  to  get  outdoors  for  a 
try  at  their  favorite  fishes,  are  also  at 
heart  true  artists  in  their  appreciation 
of  all  things  in  their  natural  setting. 
It  might  be  rather  difficult  to  try  to 


get  some  of  them  to  admit  it,  but  who 
can  gainsay  the  fact  an  expert  fly-tyer 
is  not  . . . same  for  the  man  who  lets 
his  artistic  sense  express  itself  in  the 
way  he  handles  his  rod  ...  or  the 
man  who  can  sit  down  on  the  bank 
of  a quiet  stream  and  simply  delight  in 
the  natural  beauty  around  him.  Yes, 


^ An  excellent  example  of  modern  standard  tank,  com- 
plete with  combination  cover  and  light  reflector.  All 
chrome  finish.  Rear  glass  is  coated  outside  with  crystal 
finish  paint  to  form  pleasing  background  for  plants  and 
fishes,  while,  at  the  same  time  concealing  the  wall  be- 
hind tank.  Flower  box  is  included  in  the  standard 
equipment. 


RIVER  BULLETIN 


OBSOLETE  is  this  old  gauging  equipment  on  Harris- 
burg’s Walnut  Street  Bridge.  To  get  river  stage  read- 
ing, weight  was  lowered  to  surface  of  water,  length 
of  chain  over  pulley  indicated  reading.  Rough  weather 
and  waves  made  accurate  readings  impossible. 
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Feet  & Tenths 


Stations — 

Flood 

Stage 

Binghampton  . . . 

14 

Corning  

16 

Chemung  

12 

Towanda  

16 

Wilkes-Barre 

22 

Clearfield  

10 

Renovo  

16 

Lock  Haven  .... 

21 

Williamsport  . . . 

20 

Mapleton  D .... 

20 

Newport  

22 

Sunbury  

16 

Harrisburg  

17 

Stage 
8 A.  M. 
Yesterday 

Stage 
7 A.  M. 
Today 

2.5 

2.3 

2.8 

0.9 

1.9 

1.8 

1.8 

0.2 

7.5 

0.4 

0.4 

2.3 

3.2 

1.0 

1.0 

3.1 

3.2 

By  JOE  CARRICATO 

(Outdoor  writer) 
Harrisburg  Patriot-News 
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There  is  no  intent  in  this  article  to 
paraphrase  an  old  popular  tune  title, 
nor  actually  measure  the  depths  of  the 
river.  Mr.  Carricato  simply  wishes  to 
explain  how  we  arrive  at  the  “river 
stage"  figures  so  often  consulted  by 
fishermen  in  local  newspapers. 


WHEN  the  Sitsquehanna  is  at  its 
lowest  point,  the  boat  landing  at 
Cove,  Pennsylvania  is  all  but  isolated 
from  the  channel  several  hundred 
yards  away. 

It  was  always  a pair  of  flustered 
and  fuming  city  slickers,  my  buddy 
and  I,  who  finally  succeeded  in  ma- 
neuvering a boat  to  a point  where  we 
could  begin  using  full  oar  sweeps  to 
get  upriver  to  the  salmon  hole.  Many’s 
the  time  we  got  out  to  pull  off  the 
rocks. 

As  if  to  rub  salt  in  our  wounds,  old 
Joe  Starr  would  be  returning  from  one 
of  his  “look-see”  trips,  poling  that  old 
flat-bottomed  craft  between  rocks  with 
a nonchalant  ease  that  comes  only 
from  a lifetime  of  experience. 

We  always  had  time,  especially  if 
we  were  hung  up  on  a rock,  to  pass 
the  time  of  day  with  Joe.  After  listen- 
ing to  our  laments  of  no  luck,  Joe 
would  invariably  say,  “you  just  keep 
watching  the  newspaper;  when  you  see 
the  river-stage  is  3.2  at  Harrisburg, 
you  come  on  up  here.”  Joe  was,  and  I 
suppose  still  is,  firmly  convinced  that 
(Turn  to  page  28) 
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GAUGING  STATION  at  Front  and  Nagle  Streets,  Harris- 
burg. On  floor  is  the  float;  center  left,  radio  sending 
apparatus  and  in  the  center  is  the  Graph.  At  some 
stations  it  isn’t  necessary  to  take  reading  off  a chart. 
U.  S.  weatherman  at  New  Cumberland  can  dial  private 
phone,  receive  coded  reading  via  radio  from  station 
located  across  river  in  Harrisburg. 


^ INSIDE  STATION,  Graph  is  shown  on  left;  Hydrocorder 
at  right.  In  addition  to  the  radio-sending  Hydrocorder, 
some  stations  also  have  a continuous  Graph  operating 
on  same  principle  of  float,  chain  and  gears.  The  chart, 
which  keeps  winding  around,  is  removed  once  a month. 


V LOOKING  DOWN  25-foot  well  at  Harrisburg  gauging 
station.  Operates  on  principle  water  seeks  own  level, 
flows  thru  pipe  into  well.  Ball  or  float  in  well  moves 
up  or  down  with  changing  water  heights.  In  turn,  float 
sets  in  motion  Hydrocorder,  river  stage  is  recorded. 


Fishing 

on 

Film 


By 

THAD 

BUKOWSKI 


THERE’S  nothing  I like  better  than 
to  have  a larruping  bass  hit  a plug 
then  sky-fight  his  way  in  dogged 
determination  to  get  off  my  line.  A 
trout,  if  he’s  as  large,  is  probably  more  ! 
fim,  too.  As  a landlubber  I have  never  : 
had  an  occasion  to  tangle  with  txuia  j 
or  tarpon,  or  for  that  matter  neither  ; 
have  I had  the  high  fortune  of  worry- 
ing the  furious  vengeance  out  of  a 
muskie. 

Be  that  what  it  may,  I love  fishing 
and  try  to  get  some  of  it  by  relaxing 
and  viewing  it  on  film.  There’s  many 
a good  film  that  will  show  you,  out  of 
season,  those  pleasures  which  you’d 
like  to  experience  while  you’re  on  the 
spot. 

Many  a free  fishing  film  has  never 
been  seen,  however,  simply  because  of 
lack  of  information  on  its  availability. 
This  article  will  not  only  try  to  name 
most  of  the  best  films  available  but 
also  mention  their  sources  and  some 
conditions  which  might  govern  their 
use. 

Many  requests  for  films  must  be  on 
club  or  official  stationery.  They  must 
be  requested  from  three  weeks  to  two 
months,  on  the  average  in  advance. 
At  that,  film  lending  companies  cannot 
fill  all  requests  but  usually  come 
through  on  a better  than  75%  basis. 
Care,  of  course,  must  be  exercised  in 
the  use  of  all  films  and  they  must  be 
returned  by  the  dates  requested. 
Furthermore,  film  operators  are  gov- 
erned by  state  laws  and  must  be  li- 
censed for  public  showings.  Usually, 
however,  there  are  any  nmnber  of  li- 
censed operators  available  who  have 
some  connection  with  the  local  school 
system,  for  schools  nowadays  employ  ! 
the  use  of  many  films  as  teaching  aids. 

It  is  at  the  school,  too,  that  pro- 
jectors, equipment,  and  film  manuals 
may  be  readily  available  for  use  if 
they  cannot  be  found  elsewhere.  Junior 
conservation  groups,  fishing  clubs,  etc., 
may  greatly  benefit  by  a mutual  co-  , 
operation  program  in  which  each 
centers  some  of  its  work  around  the 
school. 

There  are  a number  of  guides  which  , 
list  both  free  and  rental  films.  One 
of  the  better  guides  to  free  films  is  ; 
entitled  Educators  Guide  To  Free 


There’s  a world  of  fishing  fun  on  film  for 
entertainment  and  relaxation  at  sports- 
men’s meetings  also  educational  films  for 
school  or  academic  use.  Here’s  a list  of 
fishing  films,  where  and  how  to  send  for 

them. 
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Films,  by  Horkheimer  and  Differ,  Edu- 
cators Progress  Service,  Randolph, 
Wisconsin.  This  guide  costs  about 
$10.00  but  lists  over  2,500  free  films 
of  all  types,  many  of  which  cover  all 
phases  of  the  outdoors.  The  Hand- 
Jaook  of  Free  Films,  509  Fifth  Avenue, 
N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y.,  ($10.00)  describes  over 
2,300  free  films.  Outdoor  Life  distrib- 
uted a pamphlet  entitled  Outdoor  Life 
Free  Movies  for  Sportsmans  Clubs, 
Outdoor  Life,  353  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
10,  N.  Y.,  for  35^  which  lists  many 
usable  free  films.  The  Penna  State 
College,  State  College,  Pa.,  has  a rental 
film  library  and  L.  C.  Vath,  Sharps- 
ville.  Pa.,  is  a distributor  of  an  un- 
usually large  number  and  wide  variety 
of  rental  films.  His  office  also  repairs 
film  projectors  and  equipment.  Almost 
any  photo  shop  also  supplies  rental 
films. 

Rental  films  cost  approximately  $1.25 
to  $2.50  for  a ten  to  twelve  minute  reel, 
per  day.  Two  reels  running  approxi- 
mately twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes 
provide  optimxim  entertainment  for  the 
average  club  meeting. 

A club  film  program  can  be  a worthy 
one  by  the  selection  of  a number  of 
free  films  and  addition  of  some  hard 
to  get  films  which  come  only  by  rental. 
These  latter  usually  include  material 
on  favorite  or  tmusual  subjects  that 
cannot  be  obtained  without  charge. 

Films  may  be  applied  for  on  a regular 
club  form  letter  which  can  be  made 
up  and  which  should  list  the  name  of 
the  club,  address,  title  of  film  desired, 
desired  date,  and  alternate  date,  and 
should  indicate  the  type  of  equipment 
which  may  be  available  for  the  film 
showings.  Most  films  can  be  used  only 
by  clubs  or  other  large  or  fairly 
large  groups. 

The  following  letter  form  might  be 
used: 

Happy  Fishing  Club 

Centerville,  Pa. 

Nov.  10,  1953 

Fisherman’s  Paradise,  Inc. 

Tunatown,  U.S.A. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  forward  the  following  films 
for  showing  to  our  club.  We  have  a 

sound  and/or  silent  projector 

and  will  handle  the  films  carefully  and 
return  them  expeditiously. 

Name  of  Date  Alternate 
Film  Desired  Date 

1 

2 

Yours  very  truly, 

Sam  Browne,  Sec’y 

, Happy  Fishing  Club 

FEBRUARY— 1954 


Some  film  companies  request  that 
their  films  be  ordered  through  a dis- 
tributor of  their  product  such  as  a 
hardware  merchant  who  sells  outboard 
motors  or  other  fishing  equipment. 
These  are  readily  obtained  through 
such  organizations. 

A list  of  available  fishing  films  fol- 
lows. It  is  by  no  means  entirely  com- 
plete but  should  give  any  club  secre- 
tary or  club  entertainment  committee 
something  to  choose  from  to  get  a 
good  start  for  a worthwhile  yearly 
program: 

LIST  OF  FISHING  FILMS 
Aetna  Life  Affiliated  Companies,  Pub- 
lic Education  Dept.,  151  Farmington 
Avenue,  Hartford  15,  Conn. 

“Hook,  Line,  & Safety,”  17  min.,  sound, 
color.  Commonsense  pointers  to 
novice  about  safety  and  woodcraft. 
Trout,  pickerel,  etc. 

Arbogast  and  Co.,  Inc.,  Fred.,  313  W. 
North  St.,  Akron  3,  Ohio. 

(Use  official  stationery  for  request.) 
“Florida  and  Quebec,”  silent,  color,  15 
min.  Florida  largemouth  and  Quebec 
smallmouth. 

“Florida  1 & 2,”  silent,  30  min.  Large- 
mouth  on  lakes  in  Fla. 

“Flycasting,”  silent,  15  min.,  color. 

Smalhnouth  fishing. 

“Maine  Smalhnouth,”  15  min.,  color, 
silent.  Smallmouth  fishing  in  Maine. 
“Michigan  Bigmouth,”  color,  15  min., 
silent.  Bigmouth  bass  fishing. 
“Michigan  Smalhnouth,”  15  min.,  color, 
silent.  Smalhnouth. 

“Wisconsin  Smallmouth,”  15  min., 
color,  silent.  River  float  trip  for 
smallmouth. 

Canadian  National  Railways,  Lincoln 
Liberty  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa.,  or  355 
Fifth  Ave.,  Pgh.,  Pa. 

“Let’s  Go  Fishing,”  color,  sound,  20 
min.  Sport  fishing  in  Canada. 
Muskies,  rainbows,  pike,  pickerel. 
“Song  of  the  Mountains,”  20  min., 
sound,  color.  Trout  Fishing. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  123 
South  Broad,  Phila.,  Pa.,  or  444 
Seventh  Ave.,  Pgh.  19,  Pa. 

“Canada’s  Tackle  Busters,”  sound  or 
silent,  21  min.,  color.  Fishing  in 
Canadian  Waters. 

Edo  Corporation,  Sales  Dept.,  College 
Point,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

(Cost  of  $1.00  for  films  occasionally.) 
“Wings  for  An  Angler,”  20  min.,  sound, 
color.  Trout  and  sahnon  fishing  in 
inaccessible  regions  by  plane. 

Esso  Film  Service,  Stephen  Girard 
Bldg.,  21  S.  12th  St„  Phila.,  Pa. 
“Rendezvous  in  the  Reef,”  Close-ups 
of  fish  under  ocean  in  Bahama  Reefs. 


General  Electric  Co.,  1405  Locust  St, 
Phila.  2,  Pa. 

“Clean  Waters,”  sound,  color,  20  min. 
Water  pollution,  its  causes  and  cures. 
Recreation,  fish,  and  wildlife. 

Ideal  Pictures  Corporation,  65  E.  South 
Water  Street,  Chicago  1,  111.,  or  1558 
Main  St.,  Buffalo  8,  N.  Y. 

“California  Trout,”  color,  sound,  13 
min.  Flycasting  and  trolling  for  trout 
in  the  High  Sierras. 

“Evinruding  for  Colorado  River  Bass,” 
sound,  color,  13  min.  Inland  lake 
bass  fishing. 

“Fish  Story,”  30  min.,  sound,  color. 
Fishing  fun  for  bass,  muskies,  and 
trout  with  two  old  timers  and  a 
recruit. 

“In  the  Valley  of  the  Wolf,”  13  min. 
sound,  color.  Carp  spearing  to  pro- 
tect bass  spawn  on  the  Wolf  River. 

“Lake  Superior  Adventure,”  20  min., 
color,  sound.  Fishing  near  Lake 
Superior. 

“Magnificent  Wisconsin,”  color,  sound, 
45  min.  Recreation  in  Wise,  includ- 
ing muskie  fishing. 

“Salmon  Run  on  the  Rogue,”  15  min., 
color,  sound.  Thrilling  fishing  ftm. 

“Teamwork  on  Tuna,”  30  min.,  sound. 
Catching  tuna  with  sharks  close  by. 

“That  Boy  of  Mine,”  40  min.,  color, 
sound.  Boy  and  his  father  on  a 
Canadian  canoe  hunting  and  fishing 
trip. 

“Trout  a La  Shoshone,”  27  min.,  sound, 
color.  Trout  fishing  at  Yellowstone 
National  Park. 

Kiekhaefer  Aeromarine  Motors,  Inc., 
Fon  du  Lac,  Wise. 

“Keys  to  Adventure,”  43  min.,  sound, 
color.  Porpoise,  sharks,  tarpon  on 
light  tackle,  and  manta  rays  off 
Florida  Keys. 

Langley  Corporation,  660  Second  Ave., 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

“Arching  Rods,”  sound,  color,  25  min. 
Deep  sea  fishing  for  marlin. 

Mohawk  Productions,  125  Mayro  Bldg., 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

“Fishing  with  H-I  Power  Glass,” 
sound,  22  min.  Manuf.  of  glass  rods. 

New  Hampshire  Fish  and  Game  Dept., 
Concord,  N.  Hampshire. 

“New  Hampshire  Reclaims  Another 
Trout  Pond,”  25  min.,  color,  sound. 
Shows  use  of  rotenone  for  reclaiming 
of  lakes  and  ponds. 

“Ouananiche,”  28  min.,  soimd,  color. 
Land  locked  salmon  story. 

New  York  State  Dept,  of  Commerce, 
Film  Lib.,  40  Howard  St.,  Albany  7, 
N.  Y. 

“Winter  in  N.  Y.  State,”  28  min.,  sound. 
Some  ice  fishing  amid  winter  sports 
scenes. 

(Turn  to  page  26) 
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Terminal  Tackle  For  Spinning* 


By  RAY  OVINGTON 

*(From  Mr.  Ovington’s  forthcoming  book  Spinfishing  in  America) 


You  don’t  stop  at  the  end  of  the  tine,  for  as  Ed  Wynn  used  to 
say  . . . “This  is  only  the  beginning!” 


Terminal  tackle,  its  selection, 
attachment  and  use  is  mighty  im- 
portant and  should  not  be  treated 
lightly. 

In  the  old  days  of  heavy  braided 
lines  and  coarse  tackle  you  could  get 
away  with  any  old  knot  and  not  too 
much  attention  was  paid  to  line  twist, 
proper  use  of  swivels,  leaders,  rudders 
or  fins,  but  in  spinning  these  details 
mean  the  difference  between  caught 
fish  and  an  empty  creel.  It  also  means 
the  difference  between  keeping  or  los- 
ing a box  of  lures  ...  an  important 
item,  at  least  to  a guy  whose  wife  doles 
out  the  cash  not  grudgingly,  but  judg- 
ingly. 

Terminal  tackle  starts  at  the  end  of 
the  line  that  has  been  put  on  a reel 
properly  . . . straight  feed  from  spool 
to  spool,  avoiding  line  twist  right 
from  the  start.  It  also  means  a line 
that  is  not  too  stiff  for  the  diameter 
of  the  reel  spool  to  handle  properly. 
Stiff  line  is  an  abomination  and  in  the 
case  of  monofilament,  it  will  coil  off  the 
reel  munercifuUy  unless  it  is  put  on 
straight  and  then  stretched  several 
times  at  its  full  length  before  attempt- 
ing to  cast  with  it.  Supple  line  requires 
less  break-in  as  does  line  in  the  lighter 
pound  test.  Use  the  lightest  monofila- 
ment you  can  safely  employ  for  the 
lures  you  will  be  casting,  giving  little 
thought  to  the  size  of  fish.  Line-to- 
lure  balance  is  the  important  point  in 
terminal  tackle.  Remember,  light  lure 
light  line  and  if  you  plan  to  use  a 
variety  of  lure  weights,  better  invest 
in  three  or  four  extra  spools  and  roll 
on  3 lb.,  5 lb.,  7 lb.  and  10  lb.,  this  last 
only  on  the  medium  or  large  salt  water 
reels.  The  light  test  lines  work  per- 


fectly on  small  diameter  spooled  fresh 
water  reels.  Now  you  have  four  reels 
and  have  only  paid  for  one!  The 
lightest  line  for  the  lure,  means  also 
that  the  action  that  the  designer  built 
into  the  attractor  will  be  brought  out 
to  its  fullest  extent,  an  important 
point,  especially  in  trout  fishing.  In 
following  all  this  you’ll  derive  up  to 
30  percent  more  distance  in  the  cast 
and  more  accuracy  to  boot.  Don’t  try 
to  heave  heavy  lures  on  the  light  line 
or  you’ll  snap  them  off  on  the  cast,  nor 
will  light  lures  on  heavy  line  cast 
far  accurately.  Heavy  monofilament 
lines  on  small  reels  are  reserved 
strictly  for  the  big  plugs  and  also  for 
live  bait  or  trolling  where  there  is  con- 
stant tension  on  the  line. 

Proper  terminal  tackle  means  that 
you  should  use  a snap  swivel  ahead  of 
every  Ixue  or  hook  and  leader  to  avoid 
line  twist.  If  you  are  lazy  and  tie  the 
line  directly  to  the  lure,  the  rough 
hole  will  saw  through  and  the  lirre, 
due  to  the  resistance  of  the  line,  will 
spin  even  though  it  is  not  so  designed. 
A snap  swivel  makes  the  attaching  job 
a veritable  cinch.  Use  the  smallest  size 
that  will  conveniently  hold  tight  and 
avoid  the  heavy  swivel  when  you  are 
changing  to  a light  lure,  for  the  heavy 
bulky  swivel  takes  the  subtle  action 
from  a tiny  killer  lure,  such  as  the 
Colorado  Spinner  or  any  one  of  the 
little  wobblers.  Tie  the  snap  swivel  on 
with  a clinch  knot  and  as  an  extra 
precaution,  take  a half  hitch  in  the 
end  of  the  line  around  the  swivel  ring. 

When  fishing  for  course  fish  or  fish 
that  might  bite  through  the  frail  nylon, 
attach  a wire  or  heavy  nylon  leader  by 
the  use  of  a swivel.  At  the  end  of 


this  leader  goes  the  snap  swivel  and 
you  are  in  business.  About  the  only 
time  you  do  not  need  the  swivel  is 
when  you  are  using  single  weighted 
or  imweighted  streamers  or  the 
bubble-and-flies. 

If  you  wish  to  add  weight  to  the 
rig  ahead  of  the  hook,  split  shot  should 
be  pinched  on  the  leader  about  four 
or  five  inches  above  the  lure  to  give 
it  freedom  of  action.  Wrap-around  lead 
can  be  wrapped  onto  the  line  or  a 
tippet  can  be  attached  if  you  prefer 
to  “dangle  the  weight.”  In  the  case 
of  bait  fishing,  put  a swivel  on  the  end 
of  your  line,  then  attach  to  the  swivel 
a strip  of  line  with  tippets  for  the 
hooks  and  then  tie  in  the  lead  weight 
on  the  very  end  of  the  strip  with  a 
short  piece  of  lighter  test  line.  This 
precaution  pays  off,  for  if  the  sinker 
snags,  you’ll  only  lose  it,  and  not  the 
complete  set.  Trolling  rigs  are  the 
same  as  used  with  conventional  tackle. 
Bait  or  fly  tippets  can  be  made  in 
many  ways,  the  best  of  which  is  the 
barrel  knot  extension,  to  which  the 
hook  can  be  tied  with  the  turle  knot. 
You  can  also  tie  in  the  conventional 
loop  in  the  main  line  and  then  loop 
on  hooks  or  flies. 

When  surf  casting,  use  the  old  re- 
liable of  the  surfer  clan  ...  a clip 
attached  to  the  main  line  which  leads 
to  a heavy  leader,  to  a swivel,  to  a 
metal  leader  and  then  a snap  swivel  to 
the  lure.  In  light  surf  work  with  lures, 
the  single  snap  swivel  is  sufficient  im- 
less  you  are  fishing  for  species  that 
will  run  you  into  the  rocks  or  snags. 
If  big  fish  are  arovmd,  favor  the  metal 
leader  for  those  tough  bony  mouths. 

In  order  to  avoid  line  twist,  there  are 
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a number  of  slip  on  fins,  rudders  of 
metal  or  plastic  which  can  be  attached 
ahead  of  the  lure,  below  the  swivel 
to  help  hold  down  the  rotation.  Lures 
that  are  made  to  revolve  demand  their 
use,  unless  you  buy  the  lures  in  pairs 
and  alternate  them,  one  left  hand 
twister  and  one  right  hand.  These 
make  no  guarantee  however  that  you’ll 
end  up  with  a straight  line,  but  any 
twist  will  be  readily  apparent  when 
you  reel  the  lure  near  the  rod  tip. 
Let  it  imwind,  back  and  forth,  until 
the  twist  is  out. 

Terminal  tackle  in  spinning  includes 
the  bobber  or  plastic  float,  as  the  spin- 
sters prefer  to  call  it  ...  a small, 
compact  plastic  see-through  job  that 
can  be  weighted  at  will  by  the  addi- 
tion of  water.  Here  is  where  you  go 
back  to  your  boyhood  days  of  cane 
pole  and  bobber  fishing,  but  a la  mod- 
ern! No  longer  need  you  use  the 
cumbersome,  heavy  and  splashy  con- 
ventional bobber.  Spinning  has 
hatched  its  own  particular  miniature 
variety. 

Let’s  say  you  like  fishing  for  pan 
fish  in  a lake,  using  either  a minnow 
or  a worm  for  bait.  Heretofore,  when 
you  had  difficulty  in  casting  the  rig, 
you  still-fished  from  a rock  or  tree 
trunk  near  the  shore,  or  dangled  the 
works  over  the  stern  of  a boat.  Now, 
you  can  cast  with  your  spinning  rod 
as  far  as  is  needed  and  from  any  lo- 
cation. The  weight  of  the  plastic  float 
together  with  that  of  the  bait,  effort- 
lessly shoots  the  line. 

Attach  the  bobber  at  the  desired  dis- 
tance from  the  baited  hook,  cast  the 
rig  to  a likely  spot  and  await  develop- 
ments. The  bait  sinks  and  moves  en- 
ticingly. If  you  prefer,  attach  a weight 
near  the  hook  to  carry  the  bait  down. 
When  the  bobber  dimples  the  surface 
you  know  immediately  that  something 
is  working  on  the  bait.  You  hold  back 
an  instant,  tense  with  anticipation  . . . 
the  bobber  is  jerked  xmder,  pops  up 
again  and  then  starts  to  race  off.  You 
pull  back  on  the  rod  and  feel  the  hefty 
weight  of  a good  fish. 

If  you  are  in  moving  water  such  as 
the  gentle  current  of  a salt  water  in- 
let, or  the  big  pool  of  a river,  this 
set-up  will  suffice,  for  you  can  vir- 
tually reach  any  spot  and  drift  the 
lure  to  where  the  big  ones  lie.  The 
bobber  acts  as  a “float”  and  keeps  the 
rig  off  the  bottom.  You’ll  And  that 
you  hook  fish  much  quicker  and  more 
securely,  due  to  the  resistance  of  the 
bobber  when  the  fish  hits.  When  slow 
trolling  is  called  for,  attach  the  bobber 

(.Turn  to  page  29) 
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eatfishiii’ 

By  KEITH  C.  SCHUYLER 


UIVT  EXT  to  a brook  trout,  give  me 

1 1 catfish.” 

Obviously  to  the  angler,  this  state- 
ment refers  to  eating  of,  rather  than 
piscating  for,  the  two  fish  mentioned. 
However,  the  statement  is  made  fre- 
quently enough  to  place  considerable 
importance  on  old  whisker  lips. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  catty  keeps  up 
interest  among  anglers  from  the  time 
the  first  peepers  waken  up  the  marshes 
in  spring  until  duck  hunters  take  over 
in  late  fall.  His  voracious,  but  often 
impredictable  appetite,  makes  him  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  fishing  scene 
at  any  time. 

And,  although  he’s  not  the  No.  1 
contender  in  fighting  ability,  he  cer- 
tainly deserves  a seat  near  the  head  of 
the  table  in  the  gustatory  department. 
Beneath  that  dark  skin,  which  makes 
the  catfish  perhaps  the  most  homely 
scaleless  fish,  is  a slab  of  sweet  meat 
fit  for  the  palate  of  the  most  finicky 
fisherman. 


Along  about  the  time  that  spring 
storms  send  thunder  rumbling  up  the 
valleys,  and  warm  rain  pushes  the  cold 
snow  water  on  down  to  sea,  long  cane 
poles  can  be  seen  traveling  the  back 
lanes  accompanied  by  young  kids  and 
old  kids  . . . from  six  to  seventy.  Us 
in-between  fellows  sneak  our  fancy 
fly  rods  behind  the  car  seat  or  in  the 
trunk  and  head  in  the  same  direction. 

But,  no  matter  how  a guy  goes  after 
catfish,  the  thrill  is  all  the  same  when 
that  old  cork  bounces  a bit,  cuts  a 
quick  gully  in  the  surface  of  the  pond 
and  then  “ploonks”  out  of  sight.  The 
satisfying  resistance  that  meets  your 
pull  on  the  rod  at  this  precise  moment 
is  almost  a sure  guarantee  of  some 
mighty  fine  eating. 

You  can’t  expect  much  opposition 
from  the  other  end  of  the  fine  unless 
you  tangle  with  a big  one.  But  the 
frantically  wiggling,  tugging  chunk  of 
big  head  and  tasty  tail  gives  his  all, 
and  you  may  find  him  still  trying  to 


escape  from  your  creel  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

Big  cats  are  generally  referred  to  as 
bullheads  in  our  neck  of  the  woods 
although  they  are  simply  catties  grown 
up.  Local  usage  separates  catties  from 
bullheads  at  about  the  14  inch  mark. 
Actually,  however,  the  common  cat- 
fish is  known  officially  as  the  bullhead 
or  the  horned  pout.  His  color  varies 
from  a light  brown  to  nearly  black, 
depending  upon  his  environment,  and 
he  is  undoubtedly  the  most  popular 
and  best  known  of  the  1200  species  of 
catfish  in  the  world. 

My  introduction  to  the  catfish  came 
in  much  the  same  maimer  as  did 
yours  ...  at  an  age  when  I could 
barely  hold  a long  cane  pole  off  the 
water.  And,  I was  “stimg”  by  the  catty 
just  as  often  as  you  were  before  I 
learned  to  handle  him  with  impunity. 

This  business  of  a catfish  “stinging” 
possibly  needs  clarification  since  we 
still  hear  anglers  claim  that  the  bony 
spines  located  in  the  forepart  of  the 
dorsal  and  pectoral  fins  are  poisonous. 
Some  of  the  less  informed  are  even 
afraid  of  the  harmless  barbels  com- 
mon to  the  lips  of  all  catfish.  These 
“feelers”  are  no  more  harmful  than  the 
forked  tongue  of  a snake  . . . another 
appendage  unduly  feared  and  misun- 
derstood. 

Probably  the  fear  of  the  catfish 
barb  stems  from  experiences  with  the 
ordinary  stone  catfish  . . . sometimes 
erroneously  called  bullhead.  The  stone 
catfish  actually  has  a poison  sac  at  the 
base  of  each  of  its  three  barbs,  and  a 
jag  from  these  needlesharp  bones  can 
indeed  produce  an  extremely  painful 
wound.  However,  the  poison  itself  is 
not  dangerous,  and  greatest  harm  can 
come  from  infection  . . . the  only 
danger  present  from  a wound  caused 
by  the  barb  of  the  common  bullhead. 

Actually,  since  the  entire  area  of 
movement  for  the  catfish’s  barb  is 
from  the  vertical  to  a horizontal  posi- 
tion corresponding  to  the  contour  of 
the  fish’s  body,  there  is  little  danger  of 
being  “stimg.”  What  happens  is  that 
the  angler  attempts  to  grab  the  wildly 
wriggling  fish  and  rams  his  hand  or 
fingers  into  the  barbs. 

To  prevent  this  from  happening, 
simply  hold  the  line  tight  with  one 
hand  and  work  the  fingers  with  a posi- 
tive motion  back  over  the  fish’s  head, 
place  the  barb  on  the  far  side  of  the 
fish  between  your  two  forefingers  and 
catch  your  thumb  behind  the  barb  on 
the  near  side.  Grasp  the  fish  firmly, 
your  palm  will  force  the  spine  in  the 
dorsal  fin  against  the  back,  and  you 
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can  remove  the  hook  with  p>erfect 
safety.  After  a time  you  will  tmcon- 
sciously  grab  properly  without  danger 
of  being  stuck  . . . even  in  pitch 
blackness. 

Probably  95  per  cent  of  catfish 
anglers  use  the  common  earthworm  or 
nightcrawler  as  bait,  but  the  boys  who 
consistently  bring  home  a mess  of  the 
fish  go  in  for  a variety  of  lures  . . . 
practically  all  of  which  are  charac- 
terized by  a foul  odor.  These  “stink” 
baits  are  best  during  those  months 
when  catfish  are  not  normally  on  the 
feed.  In  early  spring  and  late  fall,  the 
common  worm  works  as  well  since 
high  water  normally  brings  a natural 
supply  of  this  bait  to  the  hungry  cats. 

One  exception  to  the  usual  rule  of, 
“the  smellier,  the  better,”  is  the  use 
of  canned  sweet  com  as  bait.  Carp 
fishermen  take  nice  catches  of  catfish 
from  the  Susquehanna  River  by  chum- 
ming with  the  corn.  The  usual  system 
is  to  actually  shoot  the  corn  out  over 
the  water  by  use  of  an  ordinary  bean 
snapper  or  sling-shot.  Both  carp  and 
cats  go  for  the  com,  and  the  angler 
never  knows  what  is  after  his  bait  un- 
til he  has  the  fish  hooked. 


Incidentally,  this  is  one  of  the  few 
ways  in  which  to  angle  for  catfish 
when  a small  hook  is  advised.  One 
just  large  enough  to  accommodate  about 
three  grains  of  the  cooked  corn  is  best 
since  a larger  hook  breaks  the  kernels 
when  you  try  to  impale  them  on  the 
barb. 

Otherwise,  a hook  no  smaller  than 
than  a no.  6 should  be  used,  and  larger 
ones  are  preferred.  The  reason  for  this 
is  the  bullhead’s  usual  insistence  on 
swallowing  the  bait  in  one  gulp.  A 
larger  hook  is  easier  to  remove  if  it 
is  taken  deeply,  and  there  is  less 
tendency  for  the  fish  to  swallow  it. 
Experienced  catfish  addicts  will  time 
their  strikes  so  that  they  can  hook 
the  fish  before  it  has  downed  the 
hook. 

Despite  all  precautions,  no  angler 
should  go  for  catfish  without  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  hooks.  Attempts  to  free 


deeply  imbedded  hooks  frequently  in- 
jure the  fish  so  that  it  dies,  and  it  is 
best  to  simply  cut  the  line  in  such 
cases  to  keep  the  catch  fresh.  This  is 
important  because  best  fishing  is  at 
night,  and  few  anglers  have  the  am- 
bition to  clean  their  catch  upon  re- 
turning long  after  midnight. 

Night  fishing,  of  course,  is  almost 
always  better  than  fishing  during  day- 
light hours.  Not  only  will  you  catch 
more  fish,  but  they  will  usually  be 
larger  than  those  that  forage  by  day. 
Even  when  heavy  rains  color  normally 
clear  streams,  best  fishing  will  be  en- 
countered after  the  sun  is  down.  River 
fishermen,  who  use  worms,  soon  dis- 
cover for  themselves  that  other  fish 
bite  well  at  night,  too.  Personally, 
some  of  the  best  sucker  catches  I have 
made  were  by  the  light  of  a lantern. 

There  are  countless  other  baits 
which  work  well  for  catfish,  but  when 
using  them  the  angler  must  be  satis- 
fied with  catfish  alone  as  they  seldom 
work  well  on  any  other  fish  with  the 
possible  exception  of  eels. 

Among  these  baits,  one  of  the  favor- 
ites is  chicken  entrails.  A tough  chunk 
of  chicken  gut  taken  from  near  the 
gizzard  will  make  a lasting  and  effec- 
tive bait.  The  blood  of  any  fowl,  se- 
cured in  a tiny  sack  of  cheesecloth  or 
perforated  rubber,  canvas  or  other 
material  will  bring  the  cats  on  the 
double. 

Minnows,  dead  or  alive,  will  produce 
results  at  times.  White  laundry  soap, 
strangely  enough,  will  take  catfish  if 
you  can  keep  it  on  the  hook.  Any  rot- 
ten meat,  sour  clams  or  mussels, 
shrimp,  leeches  ...  in  fact,  anything 
that  has  ever  been  alive  will  be  taken 
by  cats  on  occasion. 

One  bait,  which  some  catfishermen 
swear  by,  is  animal  liver.  However,  I 
can’t  recommend  it  from  personal  ex- 
perience. 

In  catfishing,  no  particular  skill  is 
necessary.  The  most  important  thing 
is  to  get  the  bait  on  or  very  near  the 
bottom  at  a point  in  the  pond  or  stream 
where  the  catfish  is  most  likely  to 
find  it. 

When  streams  are  on  a slow  rise  or 
fall,  any  good  eddy  or  gravel  bar  is 
likely  to  produce.  However,  if  the  rise 
is  rapid  and  heavy  currents  result,  the 
catfisherman  should  place  his  bait  in 
the  most  quiet  spot  he  can  find.  This 
is  likely  to  be  behind  bridge  piers, 
large  rocks  or  other  projections  and  at 
the  mouths  of  small  streams. 

Be  patient.  Catfish  have  excellent 
powers  of  scent,  touch  and  taste.  If 
any  are  in  the  vicinity,  they  will  find 


your  bait.  However,  if  a bite  is  not 
forthcoming  within  reasonable  time, 
try  another  spot.  Once  you  make  a 
catch,  stay  put.  You  are  likely  in  for 
some  real  fim. 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  excursions 
an  angler  can  take  is  a catfishing  trip 
to  a mountain  lake  or  beaver  pond  on 
a warm  spring  evening.  Unpredicta- 
bility of  the  weather  makes  a rain 
coat  advisable  equipment,  however. 
And,  a reliable  light  is  almost  neces- 
sary if  only  to  avoid  bad  falls  getting 
in  and  out  of  your  fishing  territory. 

You  will  frequently  find  that  cat- 
fish run  small  in  remote  beaver  ponds 
as  they  are  seldom  fished  and  are  con- 
sequently over-populated.  You  can 
actually  do  the  fish  a service  by  re- 
moving an  occasional  mess  of  small 
ones  so  that  those  remaining  have  a 
chance  to  grow  up. 

Under  the  temporary  liberalization 
of  fishing  for  panfish  declared  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  for 
1954,  you  can  take  enough  cats  to  make 
a real  meal  regardless  of  size.  And, 
the  pleasures  incident  to  such  a fishing 
trip  at  this  time  of  year  will  pay  you 
doubly  for  your  efforts. 

I recall  one  particularly  enjoyable 
experience  several  miles  back  an  old 
log  road  on  North  Mountain  a number 
of  years  ago.  'Three  of  us  spent  two 
nights  in  this  particular  spot  trying  to 
keep  dry  in  pup  tents  amid  frequent 
thunder  storms.  Although  the  storms 
made  living  imcomfortable,  the  cats 
were  really  on  the  prowl. 

The  first  evening  we  collected  a nice 
mess  before  being  driven  to  our  tents 
by  one  of  the  many  storms,  and  we 
placed  our  catch  of  a dozen  catfish  and 
several  perch  in  a spring  within  a few 
yards  of  our  camp.  However,  when 
we  went  for  them  in  the  morning,  we 
found  that  raccoons  had  beat  us  to 
the  spring  and  even  the  stringer  was 
gone.  We  never  could  keep  fish  in  that 
spring  from  then  on. 

The  first  catfish  I ever  brought  home 
had  about  as  many  inches  in  length  as 
{Turn  to  page  29) 
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I :aTFISH  do  not  “sting”  fisher- 
j nen  but  should  be  handled 

:arefully  avoiding  sharp  spines 
l>f  dorsal  and  pectoral  fins. 
Utraddle  the  fins  as  shown 
^ without  harm,  remove  hook. 

II 


SKINNING  a large  catfish  isn’t 
hard  work.  Begin  by  cutting 
completely  through  skin  en- 
circling the  body  just  at  the 
rear  of  the  head. 


GRIP  skin  with  pair  of  pll 
then  peel  skin  down  over  b 
toward  tail.  Use  pectoral 
as  brace  while  pulling 
over  body. 


Cleaning  Catfish  is  Easy! 


I 


— Don  Shiner  Photos 


Who  doesn’t  enjoy  fishing  for  catfish?  The  fact  these 
fish  are  caught  by  the  millions  is  adequate  proof  of  their 
importance  and  tremendous  appeal  to  many  anglers  in  many 
I places.  This  is  quite  imderstandable,  catching  this  whiskered 

j gent  is  one  of  the  most  relaxing  forms  of  angling.  Sitting 

patiently  on  the  bank  of  some  mill  pond  or  lake,  the  angler 
waits  for  the  catty  to  move  leisiurely  over  the  bottom  in 
I search  of  the  baited  hook.  Down  goes  the  bobber  when  the 

I cat  finds  the  bait,  away  goes  the  line,  up  comes  the  fish 

I to  land  squarely  in  the  creel. 

j Armies  of  anglers  go  fishin’  for  catties  in  Pennsylvania 

I and  come  home  with  plenty  of  these  tasty  fish.  Every- 

I thing  about  cat- fishing  is  fun  except  the  chore  of  cleaning 

I them  for  dinner.  But  there  can  be  fun  in  this  job  too. 

The  method  of  cleaning  catfish,  as  illustrated  here, 
has  all  the  work  removed.  Catches  can  be  cleaned  in 
record  breaking  time.  Study  the  pictures  carefully,  then 
try  this  method  on  your  next  batch  of  catties! 
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AFTER  removing  skin,  use  sharp 
knife  to  cut  through  backbone 
at  base  of  the  head. 


INSERT  two  thumbs  into  1 
incision  through  the  backbo 
breaking  head  from  body.  I 
trafs  will  stay  intact  as  head 
completely  removed.  Only 
little  flabby  skin  over  sic 
will  be  lost. 


MEAT  remains  and  needs  only  rinsing 
in  cold  water,  packed  for  freezing  or 
rolled  in  flour  for  immediate  pan  use. 


READY  for  baking,  this  chunk  of  catfish  w 
be  a tasty  treat  to  the  palate.  Now,  if  you’’ 
got  a real  good  recipe  for  cooking  catfi 
send  it  in! 
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Feathers  and  fur  from  the  far  corners  of 
the  world  collected  for  fly  tiers.  Some  are 
as  colorful  as  a rainbow,  as  rare  as  gems, 
but  all  utilized  by  the  tier  to  make  the 
colorful  flies  that  capture  fish  somewhere, 
sometime! 


BASIC  MATERIALS 

for  fly  tying  beginners 

By  DON  SHINER 

(Illustrations  by  author) 

(Materials  courtesy  Herter’s,  Waseca,  Minn.) 


Feathers  and  fur  from  the  far  corners  of  the 
world  have  been  gathered  for  the  fly  tier  today. 
From  the  Polar  regions,  the  far  flxmg  points  in  dark 
Africa,  the  ancient  Oriental  and  Asiatic  lands  come 
the  materials  used  in  making  flies  and  fishing  lures. 
Few  sources  have  been  left  unturned  in  the  search 
for  exotic  materials  to  provide  unusual  fishing  lures, 
and  no  less  than  a hundred  different  materials  are 
in  use  today.  This  great  amount  of  material  naturally 
causes  confusion  to  the  beginning  fly  tier.  To  give 
a more  clear  picture,  many  of  the  most  popular  ma- 
terials are  shown  here  and  I shall  attempt  to  com- 
ment on  each  one,  telling  in  what  way  and  how  they 
are  used,  thereby  aiding  the  beginner  in  his  new  fly 
tying  venture. 

No  rule  exists  that  dictates  using  a particular 
material  for  the  same  part  of  every  fly.  Deer  hair, 
for  example,  a most  popular  material  in  use  today, 
may  be  lased  as  wings  on  a streamer  fly,  for  the  tails 
of  dry  flies  and  for  the  entire  body  of  hair  bugs. 
Most  materials  are  flexible  being  used  for  nearly 


(Turn  to  page  30) 


Shown  here  are  Raffia,  spooled 
floss,  wool  yarn  and  chenille. 
These  are  commonly  used  for 
the  bodies  of  flies. 


Here  are  individual  pieces  of 
material  used  in  fly  tying.  (I. 
to  r.)  Raffia;  Amherst  pheas- 
ant; Golden  pheasant  tippet; 
ostrich  herl;  duck  wing  feather; 
duck  breast  feather;  peacock 
herl;  Golden  pheasant  crest; 
Jungle  cock  eye;  hackle 
feather;  moose  mane;  guinea; 
chenille;  wool  yarn;  silk  floss. 


Ostrich  plume,  peacock  sword 
and  eyed  tail  feathers.  These 
are  used  to  make  fuzzy  look- 
ing fly  bodies,  or  the  fibers 
stripped  of  herl  used  for  quill 
bodies. 


Hackles,  prized  feathers  among 
tiers,  come  from  the  necks  of 
roosters  and  game  cocks.  En- 
tire neck  skins  are  cured  and 
offered  to  tiers.  These  can  be 
had  in  a variety  of  colors  and 
used  to  make  tails,  wings, 
hackles  and  entire  bodies  of 
flies. 


From  duck  wings  come  the 
flight  and  quill  feathers.  Small 
sections  of  these  are  used  to 
make  tails  and  wings  of  flies. 


Some  of  the  hair  and  fur  used 
by  tiers:  (left)  bucktail  or 

deer  hair,  kip,  (center) 
beaver,  muskrat,  badger, 
(right)  gray  and  fox  squirrel. 


Here  are  the  component  parts 
of  a typical  fly.  Wings  are 
made  from  sections  cut  from 
quill  feathers;  body  is  made 
of  spooled  floss  ribbed  with 
tinsel;  hackle  comes  from  a 
game  cock’s  neck;  tail  is  made 
from  a small  bunch  of  hair. 
All  these  materials  are  held 
firmly  to  the  hook  with  some 
thirty  odd  turns  of  thread. 


m<OT® 

FEOSFECTING 

S<or 

tr<out 

By  ALBERT  G.  SHIMMEL 


The  angler  who  is  a consistent 
seeker  of  new  streams  must  many 
times  face  failure  and  at  other  times 
be  content  with  meager  results.  The 
familiarity  that  leads  an  angler  to  the 
right  spot  at  the  time  when  the  portly 
grandfathers  of  the  finny  tribes  are 
feeding  is  not  bought  except  at  the 
price  of  study  and  long  hours  of  ob- 
servation. Two  methods  of  approach  in 
solving  the  problem  of  a new  stream 
are  indicated.  Either  the  angler  may 
cover  as  many  miles  of  the  stream  as 
possible  and  keep  his  angling  to  a 
minimum  or  he  may  choose  a short 


stretch  that  suits  his  fancy  and  cover 
it  with  slow  deliberation  several  times 
using  all  the  methads  and  lures  at  his 
disposal.  If  his  time  is  limited  to  a 
day  or  less  this  latter  method  will 
probably  be  most  productive. 

Unless  conditions  are  unusually  bad 
it  is  almost  a certainty  fish  will  feed 
at  sometime  during  twenty-four  hours. 
The  purist  who  handicaps  his  angling 
by  the  use  of  one  system  must  be  a 
specialist  and  know  his  stream  inti- 
mately. Not  only  must  he  know  the 
pools  and  lies  but  also  the  fly  hatches 
and  the  time  of  their  emergence.  The 


difference  of  a few  miles  may  postpone 
the  appearance  of  a fly  by  several  days  j 
or  even  a week  or  more. 

I have  in  mind  an  example  of  this 
in  two  streams  separated  at  their 
source  by  only  a dividing  ridge.  One 
rises  in  a moimtain  meadow  where  the 
sim  warms  the  water  several  degrees 
above  that  of  its  sister  stream  fed  by 
icy  sand  springs  of  a wooded  valley. 
When  the  famed  Shad-fly  hatch  comes 
we  follow  it  for  eight  days  on  the 
warmer  stream  then  drop  over  the  di- 
vide two  miles,  wait  two  days  and 
enjoy  the  excellent  angling  a second 
time.  Several  other  less  publicized 
hatches  furnish  sport  in  the  same 
order. 

An  excellent  set  of  helps  for  the 
angler  who  wishes  to  visit  new  streams 
are  the  topographic  maps  published  by 
the  Geological  Survey  of  Washington, 

D.  C.  These  maps  have  excellent  con- 
tour and  elevation  markings  and  are 
the  means  by  which  you  may  find  a 
secret  treasure  spot  that  may  be  the 
answer  to  your  dream.  I have  in  mind 
a stream  to  visit  when  warm  weather 
makes  it  possible  to  swim  in  com- 
fort. The  map  shows  not  a sign  of  a 
road  trail  or  camp  along  its  entire 
length.  A river  shuts  it  away  from  a 
surfaced  highway  and  even  its  mouth 
is  masked  by  a wooded  point.  Its 
forested  mountains  lie  in  the  belt  of 
rough  contours  and  high  elevations 
that  whisper  of  bright  colored  native 
trout  that  hide  beneath  the  gleaming 
waters  of  the  hemlock-bordered  stream. 

A few  years  ago  I foimd  an  xm- 
marked,  tiny  lake  set  in  a cool  bog 
amid  the  hemlocks  and  white  birches 
in  a moimtain  meadow.  The  beaver 
had  enlarged  it  and  it  was  a freshly 
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cut  beaver  stick  at  the  mouth  of  this 
small  stream  that  led  to  its  discovery. 
Caddis  fly  larva  trundled  their  clumsy 
cases  over  the  warm  shallows,  swarms 
of  Black  Nosed  Dace  nosed  among  the 
srniken  vegetation  pulling  the  blood 
red  midge  larva  from  their  tubes  of 
slime.  A few  fat  trout  caught  as 
fingerlings  behind  the  solidarity  of  the 
beaver’s  dam  had  profited  by  the 
warmer  water  and  increased  food  sup- 
ply imtil  a specimen  a foot  in  length 
weighed  full  a pound.  Dark  wet  flies 
and  small  nymph  patterns  allowed  to 
sink  slowly  to  the  bottom  and  then 
worked  an  inch  at  a time  toward  the 
surface  brought  a fair  response  if  one 
had  the  patience  to  work  slowly. 

Twice  as  I visited  the  pond  a hatch 
of  black  midges  brought  the  trout  to 
the  surface.  A long  leader,  a tiny  fly 
and  a long  cast,  then  the  fly  was 
allowed  to  rest  for  several  minutes; 
(they  seemed  hours).  Sometimes  the 
strike  came  to  the  motionless  fly  but 
more  often  it  came  after  the  line  had 
been  moved  with  the  Angers  just 
enough  to  cause  the  fly  to  move  a 
fraction  of  an  inch  then  become  still 
again.  Sometimes  the  fly  disappeared 
so  gently  from  the  surface  that  you 
doubted  your  vision.  At  other  times 
the  explosiveness  of  the  strike  carried 
the  trout  above  the  surface  and  sent 
the  blood  pressure  up  several  points 
immediately. 

Not  the  least  attraction  of  this  little 
gem  was  a colony  of  pitcher  plants 
and  another  of  sun  dew.  These  are  rare 
enough  in  our  moimtain  covmtry  to  be 
marked  as  imusual  by  those  who  study 
nature. 

Several  years  went  by  before  I could 
again  visit  the  little  lake.  It  was  with 
a shock  I found  the  beavers  had  been 
trapped,  the  dam  broken  and  my  little 
lake  reduced  to  a mud  margined  pond 
of  a few  yards  in  extent.  Vegetation 
was  already  crowding  the  former 
margin  and  in  a few  years  the  only 
evidence  of  the  little  lake  will  be  a 
level  thicket  of  profuse  greenery  with 
here  and  there  a decayed  remnant  of 
a beaver-gnawed  aspen  stump. 

Even  in  our  own  well  known  fishing 
haimts  we  may  get  a surprise.  In  a 
certain  flat  the  water  ran  approxi- 
mately two  feet  deep  between  high 
grassy  banks.  The  water  was  slow, 
smooth  and  xininteresting.  It  seemed 
the  habitation  of  a few  red-fins  and 
midget  sunfish.  In  one  place  a smiken 
boulder  caused  a barely  perceptable 
wrinkle  in  the  surface.  Farther  along 
a tuft  of  grass  surmounting  a small 
island  of  clay  was  reflected  in  the 


midstream  waters.  The  water  both 
above  and  below  were  of  such  excel- 
lent quality  that  I refused  to  waste 
time  in  the  less  interesting  water  and 
usually  passed  it  by. 

A convenient  drift  log  and  the  shade 
of  a large  walnut  tree  tempted  me  to 
spend  a drowsy  noon  overlooking  this 
still  water.  A scattered  hatch  of  midget 
majrflies  had  enlivened  the  morning  and 
I had  hopes  that  others  would  appear. 
My  eyes,  half  shut  against  the  glare  of 
the  water  marked  what  seemed  to  be 
an  unnatural  disturbance  directly  over 
the  sunken  boulder.  Carefully  I watched 
and  then  just  as  I began  to  feel  that  I 
had  been  seeing  things  it  Ccime  again. 
After  putting  on  my  sxm  glasses  I could 
make  out  what  looked  like  a fair  trout 
lying  just  imder  the  surface.  Even  as  I 
watched  another  fly  was  taken. 

I sent  my  artificial  across  the  almost 
still  water  from  a crouching  position 
and  noted  with  satisfaction  that  it 
touched  lightly  a bit  on  the  sunny  side 
of  his  position.  With  all  the  leisure  of 
a completely  self  satisfied  brown  he 
trumed  and  took  the  fraud.  When  I 
netted  him  a hundred  yards  below  and 
some  time  later  the  rule  showed  15% 
inches  of  perfectly  colored  and  propor- 
tioned fish. 

Curiously  I investigated  the  grassy 
island  and  discovered  a trout  lying  in 
its  shadow  that  dwarfed  the  specimen 
I had  just  captured.  Here  was  an  old 
night  feeding  cannibal  that  had  grown 
fat  and  large.  That  was  two  seasons 
ago  and  while  the  boulder  has  yielded 
several  good  trout  each  year  the  gent 
lying  in  comfort  in  his  grass  shaded 
den  is  still  an  unfinished  episode  in  my 
books.  The  larger  browns  like  some- 
thing between  their  backs  and  the  sky, 
be  it  only  a trailing  branch  or  a tuft  of 
overhanging  grass.  Rainbows  prefer 
broken  water  while  the  native  prefers 
the  deeper  waters  of  the  pools. 


In  strange  waters  I always  use  a 
streamer  and  two  wets  in  early  morn- 
ing from  mid-May  on  to  the  end  of 
season.  In  limestone  waters  a nymph  or 
wet  fly  is  in  evidence.  On  sandstone 
waters  a dry  fly  will  generally  bring 
up  a few  trout  unless  the  water  is 
cloudy,  then  a nymph  or  a wet  fly  is 
indicated. 

Once  productive  fishing  grounds  are 
located  it  is  generally  a matter  of  ex- 
perimentation as  conditions  indicate 
imtil  an  effective  method  and  lure  are 
found. 

It  is  very  unsafe  to  generalize  either 
in  method  or  locality  where  trout  fish- 
ing is  concerned.  The  fish  have  a way 
of  making  a fool  of  an  expert  and  his 
methods,  while  occasionally,  a dub 
comes  up  with  the  answer.  I have 
caught  trout  on  drys  when  the  water 
was  so  cloudy  from  recent  rains  that 
even  the  live  bait  man  had  given  up 
in  disgust.  Another  time  a pal  of  mine 
took  trout  after  trout  on  a dry  fly  as 
snow  and  sleet  pelted  the  surface  of 
the  water  and  I stood  on  the  bank 
shaking  from  cold. 

I have  caught  trout  on  all  types  of 
lures  and  with  many  different  methods 
on  the  same  day,  then  gone  back  the 
next  day  and  foimd  them  selective  as 
to  both  method  or  lure. 

The  lure  of  new  streams,  new  scen- 
ery and  the  mystery  of  the  spreckled 
fighters  of  the  cold  waters  will  draw 
anglers  into  the  out-of-doors  until  age 
decrees  otherwise.  Then,  if  permitted, 
they  will  dream,  talk  and  read  of  the 
streams  of  yesterday. 
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National  Conservation  Good 
Turn — Boy  Sconts  of  America 
Program  for  1954 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  C.  A.  FRENCH  ANNOUNCES 
PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 
Will  Cooperate  With  Scout  Program 


STIMULATED  by  a request  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  carry  out  a conservation  program  in 
1954,  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  will 
launch  its  National  Conservation  Good 
Turn  during  Wildlife  Week,  March 
21-27.  The  purpose  of  the  project,  to 
quote  from  the  President’s  letter,  is 
to  “arouse  public  recognition  of  the 
need  for  adequate  protection  and  wise 
management  of  our  soil,  water,  mineral, 
forest,  grassland  and  wildlife  re- 
sources.” 

In  a statement  announcing  this  pro- 
gram, Dr.  Arthur  A.  Schuck,  Chief 
Scout  Executive,  said:  “We  should 

realize  that  ours  is  truly  a grassroots 
program.  The  land  across  America — 
and  the  resulting  conservation  prob- 
lems and  practices — varies  so  widely, 
that  Cub  Scout,  Boy  Scout  and  Ex- 
plorer projects  must  be  keyed  to  the 
needs  and  problems  of  the  local  com- 
munity. 

“We  also  realize  that  conservation 
is  a science,  with  many  thousands  of 
professionally  trained  men  represent- 
ing state,  independent  and  federal 
agencies  working  for  a common  cause. 
It  is  essential  that  we  work  with  these 
agencies  and  professional  technicians. 
To  be  of  service  to  our  country,  we 
must  gear  our  efforts  into  locally 
planned  operations  of  the  professional 
conservationists.” 

A large  group  of  conservation-tech- 
nician advisors  representing  the  entire 
country  has  worked  with  staff  mem- 


bers of  the  national  Scout  office  to  de- 
velop an  action  program.  The  high- 
lights are  as  follows: 

Kick-Ojf  Event 

As  a kick-off  activity,  during  Wild- 
life Week,  Cub  Scout  Packs,  Boy 
Scout  Troops  and  Explorer  Units  will 
hold  meetings  to  which  friends  and 
members  of  their  sponsoring  body  will 
be  invited.  This  will  be  a meeting  of 
both  adults  and  boys.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  local  conservation  technicians, 
those  in  attendance  will  be  alerted  to 
the  conservation  needs  of  the  com- 
munity and  methods  by  which  anyone 
may  help  solve  the  problems.  The 
Scout  conservation  program  for  the 
summer  will  be  announced  and  help 
requested  to  carry  it  out.  At  the  con- 
clusion, those  in  attendance  will  be 
asked  to  subscribe  to  the  Outdoor  Code 
for  Americans. 

Crusade  for  Outdoor  Good  Manners 

The  Outdoor  Code  for  Americans 
will  be  used  as  part  of  the  kick-off 
activity,  and  in  addition  will  be  pro- 
moted by  Scout  Units  for  the  balance 
of  the  Conservation  Good  Turn.  Sev- 
eral ways  have  been  suggested  to 
Scout  Units  for  taking  the  Code  to  all 
Americans  and  requesting  its  accept- 
ance as  a guide  to  proper  behavior  in 
the  outdoors.  By  special  programs  in 
schools,  churches,  service  clubs,  civic 
clubs,  sportsman’s  clubs,  P.T.A.’s  and 
other  youth  and  adult  groups,  the  Out- 


door Code  will  be  proclaimed  to  all 
America.  Each  Scout  and  leader  who 
agrees  to  take  part  in  the  Good  Turn 
project  and  to  live  up  to  the  Code  will 
receive  a pocket  card  on  which  the 
Code  is  printed. 

Poster  Distribution 

A poster  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Cooperative  Forest  Fire  Prevention 
Committee  and  will  be  distributed  by 
the  90,000  Scout  Units  across  the 
country.  The  poster  asks  the  public  to 
“Join  with  the  Boy  Scouts  in  helping 
to  Prevent  Forest  Fires,  Conserve  our 
Forest,  Soil,  Water,  Grass  and  Wildlife 
Resources.”  It  will  be  distributed  to 
those  places  in  the  local  commxmity 
where  it  will  have  a most  permanent 
value. 

Unit  Conservation  Projects 

This  area  of  action  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  whole  Conservation 
Good  Turn.  Much  of  the  success  of  the 
program  is  based  upon  the  degree  to 
which  boys  carry  out  conservation 
projects  on  the  land  and  thus  learn 
the  importance  of  the  wise  use  of  na- 
tural resources.  These  projects  must 
be  developed  locally  to  meet  local 
needs  and  make  use  of  local  tech- 
niques, to  have  real  meaning  for  boys. 
Assistance  of  local  conservation  tech- 
nicians will  be  sought  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  a list  of  local  projects 
suited  to  the  community  as  well  as  to 
boy  interest  and  ability. 

Council  Campsite  Conservation  Plans 

Nationally,  there  are  some  one  third 
of  a million  acres  in  Scout  camp  prop- 
erties. Some  of  this  land  has  long 
since  been  well  managed,  but  a large 
part  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  One 
big  objective  of  the  Conservation  Good 
Turn  is  to  get  every  acre  of  Scout 
owned  land  imder  sound  conservation 
memagement,  starting  with  a compre- 
hensive land  use  plan.  It  is  the  hope 
that  Scout  camps  (more  than  800)  may 
become  outstanding  examples  of  good 
conservation  practice,  and  thus  become 
laboratories  where  boys  and  leaders 
may  learn  by  doing,  many  of  the 
techniques  necessary  for  the  wise  man- 
agement of  soil  and  water,  forests  and 
grasslands. 

Climax  Event 

As  a climax  event  for  the  Good 
Turn,  special  demonstrations  will  be 
held  on  a Cormcil,  District  or  Unit 
basis.  The  purpose  of  the  demonstra- 
tions will  be  to  point  up  some  of  the 
local  conservation  problems,  what  the 
Scout  program  has  done  to  help  solve 
them,  and  what  anyone  may  do. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


Pennsylvania  Anglers  to  See  Wally  Taber’s 


""SPORT  FISHING  IN  AFRICA” 


ANCIENT  FISHES 
OF 

PENNSYLVANIA 


By  KEEN  BUSS 

Fishery  Biologist 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 

The  Lampreys 

The  lampreys  or  “lamper  eels” 
represent  a very  primitive  group  of 
fishes  distinguished  from  higher  fishes 
principally  because  they  have  a car- 
tilaginous skeleton  not  a bony  skeleton. 

There  are  two  types  of  lampreys, 
the  parasitic  type,  represented  in 
Pennsylvania  by  the  sea  lamprey 
(Petromyzon  marinus),  and  the  non- 
parasitic  type  represented  by  the 
American  brook  lamprey  (Entosphenus 
lamottenii).  Other  species  of  these  two 
t5rpes  are  also  foxmd  in  the  state. 

deeding  Habits: 

The  parasitic  adults  feed  on  fish 
while  the  nonparasitic  adult  lampreys 
do  not  eat.  The  digestive  tract  of  the 
latter  becomes  degenerate  and  the 
metamorphosed  individuals  live  only 
until  the  next  spring  to  reproduce  and 
die.  The  larval  stage  is  spent  feeding 
on  microscopic  organisms. 

Life  History: 

In  the  spring  the  lampreys  ascend 
streams  and  spawn  in  a shallow  pit 
which  they  excavate.  Alter  a few  days, 
the  eggs  hatch  and  the  larvae  (am- 
mocoetes)  burrow  in  the  mud  of  stream 
banks.  Here  they  feed  for  a few  years, 
and  after  attaining  a length  of  several 
inches,  they  emerge  as  adult-like 
lampreys.  Alter  sexual  maturity  is 
reached  the  adults  spawn  and  die. 

Distribution  in  Pennsylvania: 

Representative  species  scattered 
throughout  the  Commonwealth. 


Everyone  has  heard  of  big-game 
hunting  in  Alrica.  But  who  ever 
heard  of  fishing  on  the  “dark”  con- 
tinent? 

To  prove  that  his  stories  were  not 
just  fish-stories,  globe-trotting  sports- 
man Wallace  Taber  of  Denver,  Colorado 
took  his  camera  fishing  with  him  last 
summer  and  brought  back  what  he 
believes  is  the  first  attempt  ever  made 
to  document  the  marvelous  sport 
fishery  existing  in  the  interior  of 
Africa. 

“It  is  virtually  imtapped,”  Taber 
said.  “Of  course  the  natives  work  at  it 
incessantly,  but  their  methods  are 

It  looks  like  an  ordinary  Susquehanna 
shad,  alright,  but  the  scene  is  the  Nile 
river  deep  in  the  heart  of  Uganda 
Territory,  British  East  Africa.  The  rifle? 
For  hippo  and  crocodile  if  needed.  For, 
according  to  globe-trotting  Wallace 
Taber,  the  lucky  gent  pictured  below, 
both  of  these  Nile-river  monsters  every 
year  kill  far  more  persons  in  Africa 
than  all  the  elephant,  rhino,  buffalo, 
lion  and  leopard  combined. 


^ Wallace  Taber,  far-travelled  sportsman 
formerly  connected  with  the  American 
Wildlife  Institute  and  the  League  of 
Maryland  Sportsmen,  poses  with  a 
minnow.  That’s  what  the  man  said!  This 
particular  minnow,  known  as  a barbel, 
gets  up  to  40  pounds.  P.S.  That’s  the 
Nile  river  in  the  background. 


primitive  and  their  production  just 
enough  for  food.  On  a six  months 
safari  last  summer,  I didn’t  encovmter 
a single  white  fisherman,  nor  did  I 
meet  with  a single  white  man  who  had 
ever  fished  in  Africa.” 

One  of  the  amazing  revelations  made 
by  Taber’s  dark-continent  angling  was 
the  discovery  of  shad  some  3,500  miles 
from  the  nearest  salt  water. 

“I  haven’t  yet  verified  that  they 
were  shad,”  Taber  admitted.  “But  they 
look  exactly  like  Susquehanna  and 
Potomac-river  shad  and,  ironically 
enough,  are  caught  in  exactly  the  same 
method.  I took  them  in  the  Nile  river 
deep  in  Uganda  territory.” 

Taber,  who  hasn’t  fished  in  Pennsyl- 
vania since  he  was  executive  director 
of  The  League  of  Maryland  Sports- 
men back  in  the  mid-forties,  is  back  in 
the  Keystone  state  to  meet  some  70 
lecture  bookings.  Appearing  imder 
joint  auspices  of  the  Outdoor  Writers 
Assoc,  of  Amer.  and  local  affiliates  of 
the  Penna.  Fed.  Sportsmen’s  clubs,  the 
far-travelled  former  newspaperman 
will  publicly  screen  a pair  of  his  latest 
African  hunting  and  fishing  movies. 

So  far  as  he  knows,  no  one  ever 
previously  attempted  to  film  African 
angling  and  those  who  have  even  in- 
dulged in  it,  save  for  the  natives,  are 
scarce  as  Russian  consent  at  the  peace 
conference. 

Pitting  wits  with  crowds  of  crocodile 
and  hordes  of  hippo,  the  popular  Colo- 
radoan boated  a dozen  varieties  of  fish 
and  a few  other  Nile-river  monsters 
that  genetically  fall  into  different 
classifications.  He  amazed  the  natives 
with  his  methods  and  in  turn  was 
more-than-amazed  with  theirs.  He  is 
now  amazing  sportsmen  across  the 
country  with  both. 

Taber’s  Pennsylvania  tour  was  spear- 
headed by  Seth  Myers,  outdoor  editor 
for  the  Sharon  Herald  who  confessed 
he  ran  out  of  dates  before  he  could 
schedule  the  greater-Philadelphia  area. 

“He  had  only  70  dates  to  offer,” 
Myers  said.  “But  he  promised  to  re- 
turn another  year  to  round  out  the 
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state.  In  the  interim,  he’ll  spend  an- 
other five  or  six  months  hunting  and 
fishing  in  Africa.” 

Among  other  xmbelievable  revela- 
tions which  the  intrepid  cameraman 
made  was  the  availability  of  trout  fish- 
ing in  Africa. 

“One  can  catch  rainbow,  brown  and 
brook  trout  in  half-a-dozen  locations 
in  British  East  Africa,”  Taber  said.  “Of 
course,  they  have  been  introduced.  But 
it  will  probably  come  as  a shock  to 
American  anglers  to  learn  that  African 
waters  are  sufficiently  cold  to  house 
trout.  Incidentally,  it  was  the  first 
time  in  my  life  that  I strapped  on  a 
rifle  instead  of  a creel  to  fish  for 
trout.  Elephant,  rhino,  and  buffalo  all 
inhabit  the  stream  banks  of  trout 
waters.” 

Taber’s  double-feature  length  pro- 
gram of  kodachrome  movies,  Myers 
said,  was  slated  for  Wilkinsburg,  Pitts- 
burgh, McKeesport,  Uniontown  and 
Washington  in  Feb.  In  Mar.,  the  pro- 
gram will  appear  in  Ambridge,  Ali- 
quippa.  New  Kensington,  Kittanning, 
Butler,  New  Castle,  Sharon,  Yoimgs- 
town,  O.,  Franklin,  Oil  City,  Mead- 
ville,  Erie,  Warren  and  Bradford.  In 
Apr.,  it  appears  in  DuBois,  Johnstown, 
Altoona,  Cumberland  and  Hagerstown, 
Md.,  Waynesboro,  Chambersburg, 
Gettysburg,  Hanover,  York,  Carlisle, 
Harrisburg,  Lancaster,  Reading  and 
Lebanon.  In  May,  the  wind-up  takes 
the  program  into  Pottsville,  Allentown, 
Bethlehem,  Shamokin,  Williamsport, 
Hazleton,  Nanticoke,  Wilkes-Barre  and 
Scranton. 

In  addition  to  the  amazing  fishing 
fihn,  the  program  includes  a hunting- 
safari  film  that  critics  in  a dozen  west- 
ern states  dubbed  “the  finest  yet  off 
the  dark  continent.”  Actual  charges 
of  elephant,  hippo  and  buffalo  ptmc- 
tuate  the  feature-length  film  which  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  called  “A  cross  be- 
tween Martin  Johnson’s  classic  and 
Walt  Disney’s  true-to-life  nature 
dramas.” 

“It’s  whole-family  entertainment,” 
Myers  pointed  out,  “with  a large  share 
of  the  proceeds  remaining  with  the 
sponsoring  clubs  for  conservation  work 
in  the  community.” 


ADDENDA 

We  regret  the  omission  of  a credit 
line  to  Photographer  Lou  Ferris  of 
Pittsburgh  who  took  ail  the  photos 
for  the  article  Deadline  for  Wild- 
life  appearing  on  pages  8 thru 
10  of  the  January  issue. 


THAT  HOME  AQUARIUM 

(From  page  7) 


of  living,  growing  things  that  are  beau- 
tiful to  see,  and  fascinating  to  watch. 
Yes,  the  home  aquarium  is  relaxing, 
and  there’s  much  to  learn  in  the  bal- 
ance of  fish  and  plant  life  and  the 
control  of  parasitic  diseases,  both  ani- 
mal and  fungoid.  Just  as  in  nature, 
there  is  a need  for  light,  for  air,  for 
un-polluted  water,  for  proper  tempera- 
tures and  for  ways  and  means  to  breed 
and  grow  into  strong  robust  fishes. 

Some  men  concentrate  on  their  home 
tanks  by  specializing  on  the  methods 
to  induce  reproduction  in  the  so-called 
“hard-to-breed”  varieties.  Here  they 
are  ably  assisted  by  information  from 
the  experts  of  the  State  and  Federal 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Services,  where 
modern  methods  of  fish  crdture  have 
reached  near-perfection.  The  outstand- 
ing fact  remains  that  the  same  rules 
apply  to  a great  extent,  whether  it  is 
game  fish  or  aquarium  fish  that  are 
the  interest  of  the  moment. 

The  home  aquarium  is  in  all  ways, 
if  correctly  handled,  a miniature  hatch- 
ery. With  it  the  life  cycles  can  readily 
be  studied  first  hand,  water  analyzed, 
plant  life  observed,  feeding  habits  cat- 
aloged and  growth  ratios  developed. 

The  similarity  of  diseases  and  their 
treatments,  between  wild  fishes  and 
aquarium  fishes,  are  sufficiently  close 
to  warrant  intensive  study  by  the 
serious  minded  sportsman  who  is  on 
the  alert  to  find  better  ways  and  means 
of  conserving  wildlife  in  every  way. 
A home  aquarium  is  the  very  cradle 
of  conservation,  because  it  teaches  a 
man  that  he  must  conserve  and  pro- 
tect his  fishes  or  they  will  simply  die 
out  on  him  almost  over  night.  For 
instance,  the  snuffing  of  a cigarette 
in  a small  fish  tank  can  kill  every  fish 
in  it  within  5 hours.  Just  think  what 
happens  in  the  open  when  a thought- 
less individual  dumps  a load  of  so- 
called  empty  acid  drums  into  a trout 
stream.  The  answer  here  too,  is  ob- 
vious, it’s  dead  fish  for  several  miles 
down  the  nm. 

There’s  no  question  about  it,  the 
home  tank  is  a very  real  and  exceed- 
ingly interesting  source  of  fish  knowl- 
edge. The  experienced  aquarist  knows 
instantly  when  something  is  wrong. 
He  can  spot  bad  water  quickly,  foul 
bottom  sand,  a decomposing  fish  or 


snail  that  has  become  hidden  away 
or  that  the  plants  are  dying  from  lack 
of  light. 

• 

To  carry  on  the  trend,  the  opportu- 
nities for  research  in  hybridization,  the 
producing  of  healthy  plant  life  and 
aquascaping  the  tanks  are  limited  only 
by  one’s  imagination.  This  is  made 
doubly  so  if  one  has  the  inclination  to 
use  a microscope  freely. 

Today,  modern  equipment  such  as 
filters,  siphons,  pumps,  aerators,  heaters, 
thermostats,  thermometers  and  acces- 
sories almost  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, are  available  at  moderate  prices, 
to  enable  the  home  aquarist  to  keep 
his  fishes,  tanks  and  plants,  healthy, 
happy  and  growing  in  a state  com- 
parable to  those  of  the  professional 
fish  culturist. 

For  those  who  wish  to  specialize  in 
creating  and  maintaining  home  aquar- 
iums that  are  distinctive  and  essen- 
tially a part  of  the  home  decor,  there 
are  many  ways  in  which  individual 
artistic  ability  may  express  itself.  For 
example,  there  is  the  beautiful  living 
picture  reflected  by  the  built-in  wall 
aquarium.  With  a little  careful  plan- 
ning of  the  location  of  the  tank  itself, 
with  concealed  overhead  lighting,  the 
wall  tank  becomes  a beautiful  thing 
of  flashing  color  in  a picture-frame 
setting.  For  such  a scheme,  either  a 
location  is  chosen  where  it  is  possible 
to  work  on  the  tank  from  the  rear,  or 
arrange  an  invisible  panel  placed  in 
the  wall  over  the  tank  so  that  feeding, 
cleaning  and  plant  adjustments  can 
be  made  quickly  and  easily. 

Another  novel  home  aquarium  set- 
ting is  in  utilizing  a corner  china  cup- 
board. By  adding  side  light,  and  an 
arrangement  for  sliding  the  tanks  out 
like  drawers,  it  is  possible  to  have  the 
fishes  in  an  excellent  position  to  be 
seen  and  admired,  but  without  the 
danger  of  them  being  handled  or  tam- 
pered with  in  any  way.  Furthermore, 
all  accessories  such  as  the  pumps,  fil- 
ters and  heaters  are  all  controlled  from 
a single  panel  like  a radio  and  con- 
cealed from  sight. 

Architects  have  long  recognized  the 
desirability  of  placing  specially  de- 
signed aquariums  in  offsets  or  between 
rooms.  'They  have  the  advantage  of 
being  viewed  from  both  sides,  while 
actually  the  tank  divides  the  two 
rooms  but  does  not  shut  off  the  light 
from  either. 

It  has  long  been  the  practice  of  both 
amateur  and  professional  cabinet 
makers  to  build  home  aquariums  into 
library  settings.  A well  lighted,  and 
well  planted  tank  with  fast  moving 
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colorful  fishes  is  indeed  a beautiful 
thing  in  the  midst  of  a combination 
bookcase-reading  cabinet  or  stand. 

Side-table  combinations  of  an  aquar- 
ium and  low  reading  table  also  make 
an  ideal  background  for  a quiet  eve- 
ning in  the  home.  The  same  applies 
to  the  combinations  that  are  almost 
unlimited  in  the  field  of  radio  cab- 
inets, TV  sets  and  small  but  vividly 
colored  table  stands.  Even  on  the  li- 
brary table  there  is  an  excellent  oppor- 
timity  to  use  two  small  tanks  for  book 
ends. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  standard 
aquarium,  chrome  plated  and  reflector 
lighted,  on  a stand  of  its  owm  to  match, 
is  equally  important  as  a home  decora- 
tion and  serves  a very  practical  and 
highly  interesting  purpose. 

The  home  aquarium  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  design  of  some  of 
our  newest  and  most  “modernistic” 
furniture.  Deep  loimge  chairs  have 
been  pictured  with  softly  lighted  tanks 
in  the  arm  recesses.  Some  of  the  long 
double  lounge  arms  also  have  spots 
for  small  tanks.  The  idea  of  making 
the  aquarium  a part  of  the  home  decor 
has  spread  to  many  lines  of  present 
day  home  furnishing. 

All  of  these  factors  are  in  addition 
to  the  fascinating  pastime  of  handling 
the  fishes  themselves.  For  the  fisher- 
man, who  likes  to  see  a fish  that  has 
all  of  the  characteristics  of  trout,  sim- 
ilar body  contour,  a brilliant  red  tail, 
flashing  movement,  a liking  for  water 
from  68  to  73  degrees,  a willingness  to 
eat  almost  anything  small  enough  to 
swallow  that  can  be  taken  on  the 
fly;  the  White  Cloud  Mountain  fish 
(Tanichthys  albonubes)  is  one  of  the 
best.  They  are  like  a little  bit  of  light- 
ning iy2  inches  long,  but  they  pack  a 


“When  you  asked  for  a date  I didn’t 
think  it  was  to  hunt  nite  crawlers.” 


lot  of  interesting  action.  These  little 
fellows  are  egg-layers.  They  like  live 
foods  such  as  Daphnia,  Brine  Shrimp 
and  White  Worms,  all  of  which  can 
be  obtained  from  most  pet  dealers. 
These  fish  do  not  require  the  constant 
high  temperatures  of  the  tropical  va- 
rieties. Room  temperatures  are  usually 
sufficient. 

No  one  should  ever  discount  the  well 
known  Guppy.  The  closer  you  get  to 
a bunch  of  young  males,  the  more  you 
will  be  amazed  by  the  fact  that  no 
two  of  them  are  alike,  and  that  their 
colors  are  beyond  description.  Guppies 
are  safe  to  keep.  They  eat  anything 
small  enough  for  them  to  swallow. 
They  stand  all  kinds  of  temperatures 
from  60  to  100  degrees.  They  mature 
rapidly.  They  can  stand  water  that 
most  fish  would  fail  in.  They  even 

seem  to  thrive  in  close  quarters.  But, 
even  so,  they  also  offer  much  in  the 
way  of  development  for  either  the 
amateur  or  the  expert  who  likes  to  try 
his  hand  at  intensive  selective  breed- 
ing. There  are  five  or  six  well  estab- 
lished strains  on  the  market  today  . . . 
all  interesting. 

When  one  has  become  successful 
with  the  Clouds  and  Guppies,  it  is 

human  nature  to  look  for  larger  and 
broader  fields  to  conquer.  Then  it  is 
time  to  try  the  real  tropicals,  the  fish 
that  need  careful  attention  regarding 

their  temperature  and  feeding.  Those 

that  will  test  the  skill  ©f  the  home 
aquarist  are  the  stately  Scalares,  the 
Neon  Tetras,  the  Rasboras,  the  fighting 


Bettas,  and  the  numerous  Cichlids  that 
are  available. 

Basically  the  rules  for  handling  fishes 
in  the  home  aquarium  are  few,  but 
they  are  very  important  and  must  be 
followed  closely,  otherwise  the  fishes 
simply  die.  First  is  they  must  have 
plenty  of  water-surface  space  per  fish. 
Fishes  breathe  air  just  like  all  of  us. 
Crowd  them  or  cut  their  air-surface 
space  and  they  soon  become  diseased 
and  die.  Their  water  must  be  free 
from  chlorine.  Ordinary  tap  water 
contains  too  much  of  it.  The  way  to 
free  the  chlorine  from  the  water  is  to 
simply  draw  it  off  and  let  it  stand 
for  12  to  24  hours.  Then  put  it  in  the 
aquarium.  Never,  yes  never,  give  the 
fishes  a sudden  change  in  temperature. 
When  new  water  is  added  to  their 
tank,  it  must  be  the  same  temperature 
as  that  in  the  tank. 

In  the  home  aquarium  “cleanliness” 
is  the  basic  thing  of  all.  They  must  be 
kept  clean.  Siphon  off  bottoms  daily, 
replace  with  aged  water  of  the  same 
temperature.  If  a tank  is  planted,  it 
must  have  good  light  for  both  plants 
and  fishes  to  prosper.  They  must  have 
either  good  direct  light,  or  sufficient 
artificial  light  to  stimulate  growth. 

Don’t  over  feed.  More  fishes  are 
killed  annually  by  this  than  by  any 
other  one  factor.  One  reason  is  that 
if  food  drops  to  the  bottom  uneaten, 
and  begins  to  decompose,  the  bacteria 
will  soon  foul  up  the  water  and  the 
fish  soon  begin  to  decline.  Disease  fol- 
lows quickly.  It  is  pretty  well  estab- 
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lished  that  wild  fish  are  always  hungry, 
except  imder  imusual  conditions,  but 
for  the  most  part,  aquariimi  fish,  like 
their  wild  brothers,  are  at  their  best 
when  they  are  kept  hungry.  Most  of 
the  commercial  foods  on  the  market 
are  good,  and  when  varied  from  time 
to  time  with  live  foods,  they  serve  the 
purpose  perfectly. 

In  most  homes  the  living  room  tem- 
peratures are  all  right  for  the  hardy 
fish  or  “exotics” — but  the  tropicals  are 
more  delicate  and  should  have  con- 
trolled heaters  which  will  provide  con- 
stant temperatures  from  75  to  85  de- 
grees. 

Avoid  contamination  at  all  costs.  Do 
not  under  any  circumstances  put  a 
newly  purchased  fish  into  a tank  with 
healthy  fish,  until  it  has  been  indi- 
vidually quarantined  in  a separate 
tank  for  at  least  two  weeks.  If  by  that 
time  it  proves  to  be  in  good  condition, 
then,  and  then  only,  is  it  ready  to 
put  in  with  the  others.  This  rule  is 
extremely  important. 

The  best  way  of  all  to  make  a start 
in  this  fascinating  hobby  is  to  buy  or 
borrow  a good  book.  Trial  and  error 
methods  are  all  right  at  times,  but  it  is 
the  hard  way.  To  get  off  on  the  right 
foot  is  to  stand  on  the  doorstep  of  a 
lifetime  of  unlimited  opportunities  for 
real  happiness  and  experimental  re- 
search. 

Note:  We  highly  recommend  “Exotic 
Aquarium  Fishes”  as  one  of  the  finest, 
informative  aquarium  books  available. 
Published  by  Innes  Publishing  Com- 
pany, 12th  at  Cherry  Street,  Phila.  7, 
Pa. 


FISHING  ON 
FILM 

(From  page  11) 


Nova  Scotia  Bureau  of  Information, 
247  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 

“Battling  Bluefins,”  20  min.,  color, 
sound.  Nova  Scotia  Tuna  Cup 
matches. 

“Spring  Fever,”  10  min.,  soimd.  Fish- 
ing trip  including  canoes,  campfires, 
and  jumping  trout. 

P & K Inc.,  Film  Dept.,  122  North 
Dixie  Highway,  Momence,  111. 

“Bass  (N.Y.),”  silent,  color,  20  min. 
Bass  fishing  near  Buffalo. 

“Illinois  and  Michigan,”  silent,  20  min., 
color.  Bass  fishing  in  111.  and  Mich, 
lakes. 


“Large  Mouth  Bass  (Ark.),”  20  min., 
silent,  color. 

“Large  Mouth  Bass  (Wise.),”  40  min., 
silent. 

“Large  Mouth  Bass  (Tex.),”  20  min., 
silent,  color. 

“Florida  Fresh  Water,”  20  min.,  silent. 
Bass  fishing  on  Kissemmee. 

“Florida  Salt  Water,”  silent,  20  min., 
color.  Bait  casting  for  weakfish  in 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

“Fly  Rod  (Ark.),”  silent,  20  min.  Use 
of  types  of  lures  in  flyfishing  for  bass. 

“Smallmouth  Bass  (Ark.),”  color, 
silent,  20  min. 

“Smallmouth  Bass  (Wise.),”  color, 
silent,  20  min. 

“Striper  Bass  (Rhode  Island),”  20  min., 
silent,  color.  Art  of  catching  stripers 
with  bait  casting  equipment. 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

“Smallmouth  Black  Bass  At  the  Penna. 
Fish  Farms,”  color. 

“Harvesting  Fish  Eggs  At  Pymatuning 
Sanctuary,”  color. 

“Courtship  and  Spawning  of  Brook 
Trout,”  color. 

“Oddities  No.  1,”  color. 

“Oddities  No.  2,”  color. 

“Fresh  Water  Fishing.” 

Penna.  Game  Commission,  Conserva- 
tion Education  Division,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

“Snakes,”  sound,  color,  10  min.  Poison- 
ous and  harmless  varieties. 

Sante  Fe  Film  Bureau,  80  E.  Jackson 
Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  111. 

“Sports  of  the  Southwest,”  18  min., 
sound.  Camera  sports  journey  which 
includes  some  fishing. 

South  Bend  Bait  Co.,  1108  South  High 
Street,  South  Bend  23,  Ind. 

“Action  in  Idaho,”  sound,  color,  30  min. 
Six  day  packhorse  and  fishing  trip 
on  Salmon  River. 

“Action,  Power,  and  Strength,”  color, 


sound,  45  min.  Inland  fishing  in 
Mexico,  and  sailfishing. 

“Alaska  Sport  Fishing,”  color,  silent, 
45  min.  Fishing  for  King  and  Coho 
salmon.  Humor. 

“Big  Tarpon  on  Bass  Tackle,”  color, 
soimd,  30  min.  Aerial  acrobatics  of 
the  tarpon.  Tarpon  fishing  near  Fla. 

“Canoeing  for  Trout,”  sotmd,  12  min., 
color.  Fishing  for  squaretails  three 
and  four  lbs.  in  N.  Ontario. 

“Fabulous  Fishing  in  S.  America,” 
sound,  color,  22  min.  Trout,  marlin, 
swordfish  near  Chile. 

“Grayling  of  the  Yukon,”  40  min., 
silent,  color.  Arctic  grayling  fishing. 

“Lake  Trout  Thrills,”  silent,  30  min. 
Early  spring  lake  trout  fishing. 

“Northern  Trails,”  color,  silent,  15  min. 
Fishing  trip,  wildlife  scenes,  back- 
lash gag. 

“South  Bend  Goes  Fishing,”  30  min., 
silent,  color.  Auto  fishing  trip  through 
a number  of  states. 

“Upper  Michigan  Sport  Fishing,”  15 
min.,  silent,  color.  Fishing  action  in 
upper  part  of  the  state. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Bankers  Securities 
Bldg.,  Phila.  7,  Pa. 

“Wildlife  and  the  Human  Touch,”  19 
min.,  soimd.  Hunting  and  fishing  m 
the  National  Forests  and  improve- 
ment of  habitat. 

Virginia  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment Dept.,  Division  of  Publicity  and 
Advertising,  Richmond  19,  Va. 

“Salt  Water  Fishing  of  Va.,”  20  min., 
sound.  Fishing  the  tidal  rivers, 
Chesapeake  Bay,  and  Atlantic  coast 
in  Va. 

Wyoming  Commerce  and  Industry 
Commission,  E.  G.  Capitol  Bldg., 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 

“These  Fish  Are  Yours,”  35  min.,  color, 
sound.  Shows  Wyoming’s  hatchery, 
fish  development,  and  stream  im- 
provement programs. 


FISH  COMMISSION 
TAGGING  PROGRAM 

(From  page  2) 


Opposite  side — an  identifying  num- 
ber and  letter. 

This  method  of  tagging  has  met  with 
good  success  in  the  Lake  Huron  and  ; 
Georgian  Bay  areas  according  to  Ca-  j 
nadian  biologists.  It  interferes  less  i 
with  the  normal  activities  of  the  fish  ! 
than  most  other  tagging  methods  and  i 
a fish  thus  marked  draws  immediate 
attention. 
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The  Commission  is  requesting  all 
fishermen,  both  commercial  and  sport, 
fishing  in  Lake  Erie  and  Presque  Isle 
Bay  areas  to  be  on  the  lookout  for 
these  tagged  fish  and  to  report  the 
following  information  should  a tagged 
-fish  be  captured: 

Tag  number — 

Species  (kind  of  fish)  — 

Length — 

Where  caught — 

Date  caught — 

Caught  by  (name  and  address)  — 
Fishermen  have  already  displayed  a 
keen  interest  in  this  program  and  their 
cooperation  in  sending  information  on 
the  capture  of  tagged  fish  is  greatly 
appreciated.  An  example  of  the  fine 
cooperation  given  to  the  Commission 
by  the  fishing  public  is  illustrated  by 
the  following  letter  received  from  Mrs. 
William  G.  Beers  of  Franklin,  Penn- 
sylvania, who  caught  a tagged  yellow 
perch  while  fishing  in  Presque  Isle 
Bay: 

Franklin,  Pa. 

October  5,  1953 

Fish  Commission 
Erie,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir: 

“On  Saturday,  October  3,  1953,  we 
were  out  fishing  to  celebrate  our  34th 
Wedding  Anniversary  and  I caught  a 
perch  bearing  this  tag.  The  tag  said 
to  notify  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission, Erie,  Penna.,  and  carried  the 
number  A-388.  Do  you  want  me  to 
return  the  tag?  I caught  this  fish 
above  the  Police  Station  in  the  Bay.” 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Wm.  G.  Beers 
19  Front  St. 

Franklin,  Pa. 


“Been  to  see  that  gal  who  does  the 
feather  dance  lately  Heathcote? 


The  fish  she  caught  was  tagged  the 
previous  day  approximately  one  mile 
from  where  it  was  caught. 

Because  this  program  is  still  in  its 
initial  stages,  the  number  of  returns 
of  tagged  fish  have  not  been  sufficient 
to  establish  any  definite  migratory  pat- 
terns. Eleven  recaptures  of  yellow 
perch,  tagged  and  released  in  Presque 
Isle  Bay,  have  already  been  reported. 
These  fish,  several  of  which  were  tag- 
ged over  three  months  prior  to  cap- 
time,  were  caught  in  various  areas  of 
the  Bay.  In  five  days,  two  white  bass 
were  captured  10.5  miles  from  the 
point  where  they  were  tagged  and  re- 
leased in  Lake  Erie. 


PLANT  TREES  FOR 
BETTER  FISHING 

(From  page  5) 


extend  right  up  to  the  stream  result- 
ing in  crumbling  banks  and  eroding 
soil.  This  soil  not  only  discolors  the 
water  but  it  also  fills  the  pools  and 
covers  food  and  nests  of  fish.  The  lack 
of  any  kind  of  shade  warms  the  water, 
discourages  insect  life.  In  conditions 
such  as  these,  the  fishermen  could  step 
in  and  plant  these  banks  to  trees  and 
shrubs.  By  so  doing  they  will  be  help- 
ing the  farmer  as  well  as  themselves 
and  indirectly  aiding  the  himter  by 
furnishing  food  and  cover  for  small 
game  as  well  as  for  water  fowl. 

After  a section  of  a stream  is  se- 
lected for  a planting  program  the  next 
step  is  to  get  permission  from  the 
owner  to  work  along  the  stream.  In 
return  for  the  privilege  of  fishing 
the  landowner  can  be  assured  that  his 
stream  banks  will  be  protected  and 
there  will  be  no  more  cutting  or  ero- 
sion of  his  land.  He  can  also  be  prom- 
ised better  fishing  for  himself  and  fam- 
ily- 

There  are  many  trees  and  shrubs 
that  could  be  recommended  for  plant- 
ing but  the  limiting  factor  is  their 
availability.  Willow  is  one  species  that 
is  readily  obtainable  and  will  do  a 
complete  job.  Another  advantage  of 
using  willow  is  that  it  will  grow  on 
well  drained  to  poorly  drained  soils. 
It  can  be  used  on  soils  of  any  texture, 
fertility  level  or  alkalinity,  or  ex- 
tremes of  acidity. 

The  three  principal  types  are  (1) 
tree  species  (black  willow,  yellow  wil- 
low, crack  willow),  (2)  pussy  willow 


and  (3)  species  of  intermediate  height 
(basket  willow).  The  pussy  willow  and 
ba.sket  willow  may  be  considered  as 
shrubs  and  planted  along  the  water’s 
edge  and  on  the  slope  of  the  bank. 
Basket  willow  is  especially  adaptable 
on  eroding  areas.  The  black,  yellow 
and  crack  willows  are  trees  and  should 
be  planted  in  back  of  the  shrub  species 
and  a little  distance  away  from  the 
stream. 

In  planting  willows,  cuttings  are 
used.  These  can  be  obtained  from  local 
stands  and  permission  to  cut  them  can 
usually  be  secured.  For  planting  a 
still  or  smooth  flowing  section  of  a 
stream  where  large  trees  would  do 
well,  cuttings  should  be  3 to  6 inches 
in  diameter  and  10  feet  long.  These 
should  be  planted  20  to  30  feet  apart 
and  at  least  10  feet  back  from  the 
water’s  edge.  For  erosion  control  any- 
thing from  small  twigs  to  6 inches 
through  can  be  used.  The  larger  cut- 
tings should  be  spaced  about  5 feet 
apart  while  the  smaller  cuttings 
(whips)  should  be  closer  together  with 
10  or  more  sticks  in  each  hole. 

Cuttings  must  be  planted  deep 
enough  so  that  the  butt  end  has  ac- 
cess to  plenty  of  moisture.  When 
planted  in  the  spring  the  high  water 
table  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion and  the  willows  planted  deep 
enough  so  moisture  will  be  available 
when  the  water  table  falls.  A crowbar 
can  be  used  to  ram  out  the  holes  for 
the  smaller  shoots  while  a fence  post 
auger  will  do  the  job  for  the  larger 
ones.  But  no  matter  how  the  hole  is 
made  be  sure  that  once  the  cutting  is 
in  it  is  tamped  down  properly. 

One  of  the  hazards  to  willow  plant- 
ing is  cattle.  They  will  leave  a field 
of  alfalfa  to  browse  willow  shoots.  If 
they  can’t  be  fenced  out,  cuttings  3 or 
4 inches  in  diameter  should  be  planted 
and  long  enough  so  that  at  least  a 
third  of  the  top  section  is  out  of  graz- 
ing reach. 

Willows  are  frequently  subject  to 
mechanical  breakage  from  wind,  sleet 
and  ice.  After  a storm  the  ground  be- 
neath willow  trees  is  often  littered 
with  broken  branches  and  twigs.  It 
probably  wasn’t  by  accident  that  Na- 
ture made  the  willows  so  brittle  as 
many  of  these  broken  branches  are 
washed  downstream  to  take  root  on 
some  barren  island  or  exposed  bank. 

Other  trees  recommended  for  stream 
bank  planting  are  hemlock,  sycamore, 
white  ash  and  cottonwood  to  name  a 
few.  Hemlock  and  sycamore  being 
slow  growers  and  tolerant  of  shade 
may  be  planted  between  the  willows 
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and  eventually  they  will  take  over. 
White  ash  and  cottonwood  need  more 
light  and  should  only  be  planted  in 
open  areas.  Trees  vary  in  their  re- 
quirements for  soil,  light  and  mois- 
ture conditions.  Species  that  may 
grow  well  in  northern  Pennsylvania 
will  probably  fail  to  survive  if  planted 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  state. 
For  this  reason  trees  native  to  a local- 
ity, and  this  can  be  determined  by  ob- 
servation, should  be  favored  in  any 
planting  program. 

Silky  dogwood  (Comus  amomum) 
can  be  planted  along  the  water’s  edge 
about  4 feet  apart.  This  medium  sized 
shrub,  6 to  10  feet  tall,  is  not  only 
attractive  but  furnishes  food  and  cover 
to  wildlife  as  well  as  helping  improve 
fishing  waters.  This  shrub  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  state  forestry  depart- 
ment. 

Often  there  are  bare  hills  and  flood 
plains  away  from  the  stream  that 
should  be  planted  to  trees.  Spruces 
and  pines  can  be  planted  on  the  hills, 
plantation-style,  while  willow  trees 
will  do  well  on  the  flood  plains.  The 
local  District  Forester  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters  will  be  glad  to  advise  which 
species  to  plant  and  will  also  assist 
in  making  out  the  tree  order.  Soil 
Conservation  districts  will  also  be 
happy  to  cooperate  and  in  some  in- 
stances will  furnish  planting  stock  as 
well  as  make  recommendations. 

From  a cash  crop  point  of  view 
planting  trees  and  shrubs  along  stream 
banks  has  little  economic  value.  How- 
ever from  an  esthetic,  conservation, 
wildlife  and  fishing  waters  improve- 
ment program  their  value  can’t  be 
overestimated. 


HOW  DEEP  IS  THE 
RIVER 

(From  page  8) 


best  fishing  results  at  Cove  (several 
miles  below  Dvmcannon)  could  be  had 
when  that  gizmo  at  Harrisburg  regis- 
tered 3.2. 

Though  the  expression  “come  hell  or 
high  water”  may  be  only  a figure  of 
speech  to  convey  emphasis,  it  can  be 
applied  to  a fisherman  who  v/ants  to 
go  fishing.  Nothing  short  of  super- 
natural intercession  will  keep  that 
eager  beaver  at  home. 

But  there  are  a few  discerning  dis- 
ciples of  the  ancient  sport  who  watch 


hopefully  for  a preferred  river-stage. 

Two  such  gentlemen  in  the  capital 
city  are  Rev.  Henry  S.  Raab  and  Rev. 
Truman  A.  Crist.  These  two  fishers  of 
men  and  of  fish  have  better  than  av- 
erage results  bait  casting  anywhere 
from  Girty’s  Notch  to  Dauphin  Falls, 
or  Millersburg  to  Clark’s  Ferry,  or 
Dauphin  to  Harrisburg. 

When  their  calling  permits  these  two 
veteran  anglers  a couple  of  hours  to 
throw  their  favorite  plug  (Nip-i-Did- 
dee),  they  like  the  River  to  be  at  the 
4.0  stage.  While  he  does  not  deny  that 
big  bass  are  caught  at  the  lower  stages, 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Crist  believes  the 
big  bronzebacks  “really  go  crazy” 
when  the  River  is  on  the  rise  to  3.4 
or  4.0. 

Just  what  is  this  river-stage  that  is 
given  regularly  on  newspaper  and  ra- 
dio weather  reports  at  cities  located 
along  our  larger  rivers?  Who  cares 
besides  a few  fishermen? 

During  times  of  great  excesses  and 
deficiencies  in  precipitation  with  re- 
sulting serious  floods  or  droughts,  the 
general  public  does  follow  the  river- 
stage  closely.  Other  than  those  times, 
interest  in  the  river-stage  is  confined 
to  three  organizations  in  the  Common- 
wealth whose  day  by  day  activities 
directly  relate  to  the  science  of  hydro- 
logy— the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Forests  and  Waters,  and  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau. 

Forests  and  Waters  and  Geological 
Survey  cooperatively  operate  and 
maintain  some  175  stream-flow  gauging 
stations  on  streams  in  62  counties  in 
the  State.  Before  explaining  why,  let’s 
explore  the  what  and  how. 

If  the  river  Stage  is  given  as  4.2  at 
Wrightsville,  there  is  no  intention  of 
informing  the  public  that  the  water 
was  4 ft.,  2 inches,  deep  at  a given 
point  on  the  Susquehanna  at  Wrights- 
ville. Common  sense  tells  us  that,  due 
to  the  varied  geological  formations  of 
the  river  bed — pot  holes,  sills,  riffles, 
etc., — it  would  be  difficult  if  not  im- 
possible to  measure  and  give  the  actual 
depth  of  the  water. 

That  phase  of  science  dealing  with 
hydrology  is  more  concerned  with 
stream  flow — how  much  water  passes 
a given  point — rather  than  the  depth. 
To  measure  the  stream  flow,  the  river 
stage  figure  is  correlated  with  other 
information. 

As  far  as  the  layman  is  concerned, 
he  can  and  usually  does  lose  the  river- 
stage  in  a relative  manner.  Regardless 
of  the  technical  significance  of  the 
reading,  local  residents  are  able  from 


past  experience  to  interpret  it  as  flood, 
drought  or  normalcy. 

A familiar  figure  to  many  commu- 
ters who  used  the  Walnut  Street 
Bridge  at  Harrisburg  was  the  man 
who  dropped  a weight  over  the  railing 
to  get  the  river-stage  reading.  The 
weight  was  lowered  to  the  surface  of 
the  water  and  the  length  of  chain  as 
it  moved  over  a pulley  indicated  the 
reading  on  a calibrated  gadget.  When 
winds  whipped  the  water  into  white 
caps,  it  was  virtually  impossible  to 
determine  when  the  weight  reached 
the  surface. 

This  horse  and  buggy  system  has 
given  way  to  the  modern  gauging  sta- 
tion which  may  be  a 6x6  concrete 
structure  along  a stream  or  a high 
fortress-like  shaft  which  rises  from 
the  riverside  to  the  level  of  a bridge. 
At  Harrisburg,  the  station,  is  a small 
building  located  in  the  lower  end  of 
the  city  on  the  inland  side  of  South 
Front  Street. 

On  the  Susquehanna,  the  gauging 
stations  start  at  Waverly  near  the  New 
York  border  and  they’re  located  down- 
stream at  Towanda,  Wilkes-Barre, 
and  Danville.  On  the  West  Branch 
there  are  stations  at  Bower,  Mahaffey, 
Clearfield,  Karthaus,  Renovo,  and 
Lock  Haven.  Stations  at  Simbury,  Har- 
risburg, and  Marietta  complete  the 
roster  of  the  Susquehanna  gauging 
stations. 

Each  station  encloses  a well  which 
has  been  dug  deep  enough  to  insure  a 
measurement  above  zero  regardless  of 
low  water  stages. 

A pipe,  which  is  kept  open  by  peri- 
odic pressure  cleaning,  extends  from 
the  well  to  the  middle  of  the  stream 
or  river.  Using  the  basic  principle  that 
water  seeks  its  own  level,  the  means 
are  provided  to  take  a reading.  Water 
flows  through  the  pipe  and  into  the 
well.  A ball  or  float  in  the  well  moves 
up  or  down  with  the  changing  water- 
course. In  turn,  the  float  sets  into  mo- 
tion the  Hydrocorder  usually  located 
on  a high  shelf.  And  thus  we  get  the 
river  stage. 

At  some  of  the  modem  stations  it 
isn’t  necessary  to  take  the  reading  off 
a chart.  The  U.  S.  weatherman  at  New 
Cumberland  airport  can  dial  a private 
phone  and  receive  a coded  reading  by 
radio  from  the  station  located  across 
the  river  in  Harrisburg. 

Without  venturing  too  far  into  the 
field  of  hydrology  we  might  explain 
how  the  measurements  of  surface 
waters  are  used  in  relation  to  sea  level. 

The  station  at  Harrisburg  is  290.04 
feet  above  the  mean  zero  sea  level  at 
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‘That  guy  musta’  hooked  a fairly  nice  fish!” 


Sandy  Hook.  If  the  stage  at  the  Capitol 
City  station  is  12.10,  the  surface  of  the 
water  at  that  point  is  302.14  feet  above 
mean  sea  level. 

Again  so  what?  What’s  the  idea  pil- 
ing up  all  this  data.  Even  more  impor- 
tant, why  go  to  all  the  expense  of  fill- 
ing volume  after  volume  with  figures 
accumulated  day  after  day? 

The  stream-flow  statistics  compiled 
cooperatively  by  State  and  Federal 
departments  serve  many  useful  pvrr- 
poses.  As  the  population  of  Peim- 
sylvania  increased,  correspondingly 
greater  demands  have  been  placed  on 
its  natural  waters.  And  with  the  in- 
creasing awareness  of  the  relation- 
ship between  natural  resources  and 
human  existence,  the  science  of  hydro- 
logy will  be  called  upon  more  and 
more. 

We’ll  list  only  a few  of  the  instances 
where  the  mountains  of  hydrological 
statistics  come  into  play. 

If  an  industry  wishes  to  locate  in 
Pennsylvania  and  a clean  and  con- 
stant water  supply  is  a prime  re- 
quisite, present  conditions  will  not 
satisfy  the  advance  scouts — the  en- 
gineers. They  will  study  all  the  his- 
tory available  to  ascertain  how  past 
conditions  are  likely  to  affect  the  fu- 
ture. Flood,  drought,  pollution,  signs 
of  depletion — all  these  things  will  be 
studied  to  insure  a sound  investment. 

Some  15  million  people  receive  all 
or  part  of  their  water  supply  from  the 
Delaware  River.  Some  of  the  major 
industries  of  the  coimtry  are  located 
in  that  river  basin.  Studies  have  been 


imderway  to  possibly  increase  the  sup- 
ply of  good-quality  water  in  this  basin. 
Most  of  the  Delaware  basin  tributaries 
lie  within  large  areas  of  scrub  oak. 
The  productivity  of  this  type  of  water- 
shed cover  must  be  determined.  Per- 
haps changing  the  type  of  vegetation 
will  increase  the  water  supply.  The 
stream-flow  gauge  plays  an  important 
role  in  this  study. 

Although  the  Susquehanna  begins  in 
New  York  and  ends  in  Maryland, 
Pennsylvanians  who  have  settled  any- 
where near  the  big  winding  river  feel 
that  it  is  theirs  and  theirs  alone — for 
better  or  for  worse. 

Therefore,  it  may  come  as  a surprise 
to  learn  that  the  oyster  industry  in 
the  Chesap>eake  Bay  keeps  a wary  eye 
perpetually  cocked  at  our  river-stage. 

From  a 1946  report  of  the  Maryland 
Board  of  Natural  Resources  we  read 
on  page  six,  “Stream  flow  records  at 
Harrisburg  thus  furnish  a reliable  in- 
dex of  the  water  discharge  into  the 
upper  Bay  by  the  Susquehanna  River.” 
"...  These  records  thus  afford  ex- 
cellent evidence  that  the  recorded  ma- 
jor oyster  mortalities  at  the  Head-of- 
the-Bay  have  all  been  associated  with 
and  probably  are  principally  the  direct 
result  of  low  salinities  caused  by  peri- 
ods of  high  run-off  from  the  Susque- 
hanna River.” 

Water-power  plants  cannot  be  eco- 
nomically planned  or  operated  unless 
accurate  data  on  expected  flow  is 
available.  Dams,  bridges  or  other  hy- 
draulic works  cannot  be  properly  de- 
signed without  reliable  records  of 


flow  on  the  water  sheds  slated  for  de- 
velopment. 

Though  the  fisherman  wasn’t  even 
considered  by  the  Federal  and  State 
agencies  studying  water  flow  condi- 
tions, the  angler  will  automatically 
benefit  in  any  water  improvement  re- 
sulting from  the  science  of  hydrology. 

If  he  wants  to  make  immediate  use 
of  the  available  statistics,  the  fisher- 
man can  study  the  relationship  of  a 
given  river  stage  to  a favorite  fishing 
location  both  as  to  catches  and  fish- 
ability.  Once  learned,  this  relation- 
ship can  be  used  to  determine  the 
choice  of  location  for  a day’s  fishing 
without  putting  unnecessary  mileage 
on  the  old  family  jitney. 


CATFiSHIN’ 

(From  page  15) 


I had  in  years  of  age.  Around  seven. 
I had  caught  the  catty  after  a tough 
afternoon’s  fishing  in  a mud  hole  near 
town,  and  I clubbed  the  devil  out  of 
the  poor  brute  before  bringing  it  home. 
After  I got  home,  the  fish  required  an 
additional  clubbing  before  it  would 
quiet  down.  My  mother  took  one  look 
at  the  bloody  remains,  and  the  cat 
had  a tasty  dinner. 

Possibly  that  poor  catty  was  typical 
of  all  catfish.  They  can  take  an  enor- 
mous amormt  of  punishment  from 
both  man  and  nature  and  still  go  on 
living.  I,  for  one,  am  mighty  glad  of 
the  fact.  For,  next  to  a brook  trout. 


TERMINAL  TACKLE 
FOR  SPINNING 

(From  page  13) 


well  up  from  the  weight  and  the  hook. 
The  lure  will  then  swim  naturally  well 
behind  the  boat. 

The  bobber  rig  has  infinite  variations 
to  suit  the  type  of  angling  and  the 
species  of  fish  you  seek.  It  is  applicable 
whether  you  are  fishing  for  snappers, 
mackerel  or  other  salt  water  species 
. . . black  bass,  trout,  walleyes  or 
any  other  fresh  water  varieties. 

The  “old-timer”  in  its  new  form  also 
offers  one  more  string  to  its  versatile 
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bow  ...  fly  fishing.  Attach  the  bob- 
ber at  the  end  of  the  monofilament 
line  or  the  leader  if  you  are  using 
braided  line.  Now,  tie  your  flies  one, 
two  or  three,  on  short  tippets  spaced 
at  appropriate  distances.  You  will 
probably  have  to  weight  the  bob- 
ber when  using  tiny  flies  such  as  drys 
and  wets.  Nymphs  can  be  fished  like- 
wise, unless  you  desire  to  sink  them, 
in  which  case  you  either  use  weighted 
nymphs  or  add  split  shot  or  wrap- 
around lead  to  the  leader  well  ahead, 
so  that  they  will  swim  naturally  in  the 
water.  The  best  part  of  all  this  is  that 
you  are  able  to  cast  the  entire  rig 
great  distances  and  with  accuracy  that 
you  have  never  known  with  any  other 
type  of  tackle. 

The  trick  is  to  tie  the  bobber  well 
ahead  of  the  fly,  and  cast  it  so  that  the 
bobber  will  land  above  and  beyond  the 
streak  of  water  to  be  worked.  Both 
the  bobber  and  fly  will  be  easily  con- 
trolled and  the  disturbance  caused  by 
the  bobber  isn’t  one,  two,  three  with 
that  made  with  a fly  line,  no  matter 
how  expert  the  fly  caster  may  be.  The 
thin  monofilament  line  casts  one  tenth 
the  shadow  of  a floating  fly  line  and 
the  control  of  the  fly  is  much  easier, 
thus  a longer  drag-free  float  is  possible. 
The  bobber  will  drag  before  the  fly  so 
you  simply  relax  the  line  to  allow  for 
this.  The  monofilament  will  not  belly 
downstream  as  quickly  or  require  con- 
stant upstream  mend  casting.  The  best 
part  of  the  story  is  that  when  the  fish 
takes  the  fly,  the  bobber  is  there  to 
offer  just  the  proper  resistance  to  help 
set  the  hook.  You’ll  find  that  you  get 
more  strikes  per  cast  when  working 
this  shocking,  unorthodox  rig  than 
the  purist  with  his  conventional  fly 
rod  equipment. 

Casting  technique  in  all  cases  when 
you  use  the  bobber  is,  of  necessity,  a 
slow,  steady  side  swipe.  An  overhead 
cast  is  impossible  because  you  will  need 
to  have  the  terminal  tackle,  tippets, 
bobber  and  weights  out  beyond  the 
tip  top  guide.  A fast  wrist  snap  will 
not  carry  the  lure  in  a circular  pattern 
from  the  rod  tip  preparatory  to  re- 
leasing the  line  on  the  cast.  If  the 
sweep  is  not  slow,  the  rig  is  liable  to 
twist  and  tangle.  The  whole  idea  is  to 
send  it  into  the  air,  straight  out.  When 
applied  to  bait  fishing,  this  slow  cast 
technique  will  enable  you  to  attach 
the  minnow  or  the  worm  lightly  on 
the  hook  without  danger  of  its  flicking 
off.  Both  will  stay  alive  together,  re- 
maining more  attractive  to  the  fish. 

This  rig  is  perfect  for  the  regular  old 
time  still  fishing  too.  It  is  the  kind  of 


angling  that  is  95%  rest  and  relaxation 
and  five  percent  action.  A thermos 
filled  with  cold  refreshment,  a good 
book,  a soft  cushion  and  a shady  tree 
are  requisites  for  an  afternoon  „of  lazy 
fishin’.  The  bobber  is  specially  de- 
signed to  awaken  you  when  a fish  hits. 

How  about  actual  fly  fishing  with  the 
spinning  rod?  Yes,  there  is  now  a new 
fly  line  on  the  tackle  shelves  designed 
especially  for  use  with  the  spinning 
rod.  It  is  short  in  length  with  an 
abrupt  taper  and  can  be  cast  readily 
with  a wide  action  spinning  rod.  It  is 
somewhat  like  casting  a weight-for- 
ward, or  torpedo  taper  with  the  fly 
rod.  You  false  cast  a short  line,  the 
heavy  part,  and  shoot  the  running  line, 
which  in  this  case  is  the  thin  line  that 
is  already  on  your  reel  spool. 

About  ten  years  ago,  I got  a bright 
thought  and  used  up  an  old  fly  line  in 
trying  the  idea  and  have  been  quite 
amazed  that  it’s  taken  so  long  in  com- 
ing down  the  ways  to  the  tackle  re- 
tailer. Sure  it  works  . . . actual  fly 
fishing  with  the  spinning  rod,  but  I 
must  say  that  if  I had  two  rods  along. 
I’d  prefer  to  fly  fish  with  the  fly  rod. 
Actually  the  best  part  of  spinning  is 
the  elimination  of  casting,  heavy  line 
slap  and  the  slack  line  problems,  not  to 
mention  line  care  and  the  additional 
bother  of  the  leader.  But  if  you  are 
a one  rod  man,  and  particularly  a be- 
ginner, fly  fishing  with  a spinning  fly 
line  will  pay  off  in  fish  and  fishing 
fun,  and  that’s  the  whole  point  of  the 
trip  to  the  water. 


BASIC  MATERIALS  FOR 
FLY  TYING 

(From  page  18) 


every  part  of  a fly.  Therefore  to  dispel 
much  of  the  confusion  that  usually  re- 
sults when  fly  tying  materials  are  dis- 
cussed, let’s  look  at  the  following  ma- 
terials with  a view  toward  their  most 
practical  uses  for  the  beginner. 

Floss:  This  is  a fine  strand  or  strands 
of  silk  or  nylon  material,  available 
in  a variety  of  colors  and  wound 
around  the  shank  of  the  hook  to  form 
the  body  of  a fly.  Flat,  untwisted  floss, 
is  spooled  in  single  or  multiple  strands. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  popular  materials 
for  making  bodies  of  wet  flies  and 
streamers.  Though  certain  fly  patterns 
call  for  other  body  materials,  floss  can 
be  used  to  make  the  green  body  of 
the  Grizzly  King  wet  fly,  the  red  body 


of  the  Royal  Coachman  dry  fly,  the 
yellow  body  of  the  Professor  streamer 
and  the  black  body  of  the  Black  Gnat 
wet  fly. 

Chenille:  This  is  a fuzzy  silk  or 
nylon  material  that  is  made  into  a 
great  many  fly  bodies.  Like  floss,  it 
comes  in  a variety  of  colors  particularly 
well  suited  for  making  flies  represent- 
ing large  grub  worms  as  well  as  large 
streamer  and  wet  flies.  Such  fly  pat- 
terns as  the  Bumble  Bee  call  for  black 
and  yellow  chenille  woimd  alternately 
around  the  shank  of  the  hook. 

Wool  Yarn:  Knitting  yarns  in  a 
variety  of  colors  are  used  to  make  the 
underpadding  on  large  floss  covered 
bodies  on  wet  flies  and  streamers.  It 
is  also  well  adapted  for  making  fuzzy- 
looking  bodies  on  wet  and  dry  flies. 
Light  straw  colored  yam  can  be  used 
for  the  body  of  Light  Cahill  wet  flies, 
black  yarn  can  be  used  for  the  body  of 
Black  Gnat  wet  flies,  etc. 

Raffia:  This  is  a long,  smooth-skiimed 
grass  found  in  Africa  that  has  become 
a great  favorite  among  tiers  for  mak- 
ing fly  bodies.  It  is  dyed  in  various 
colors.  This  grass  gives  a wax-like  ap- 
pearance to  the  body  that  closely  re- 
sembles the  body  on  an  insect.  Some- 
what brittle,  it  should  be  first  soaked 
in  water  before  it  is  wound  aroiuid 
the  shank  of  the  hook. 

Hackles:  Here  is  the  one  most  widely 
sought  of  all  materials.  These  are  the 
small  fibered  feathers  found  on  the 
necks  of  common  chickens,  with  the 
best  coming  from  roosters  and  game 
cocks  and  utilized  in  more  than  a 
dozen  ways  by  tiers.  Wound  around 
the  hook  in  rear  of  the  eye,  this  feather 
produces  the  fiber-like  fingers  that 
project  outward  on  dry  flies  and  sup- 
port the  fly  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Further,  fibers  from  these  feathers  are 
used  for  the  tails  of  flies,  for  wings  on 
dry,  wet  and  streamer  flies.  Hackles 
are  used  exclusively  in  making  entire 
flies  such  as  bi-visibles.  These  feathers 
come  in  a variety  of  natural  colors: 
white,  black,  brown,  grizzly,  cream  and 
multi-colored,  and  all  are  dyed  various 
colors  to  give  unusual  shades  and 
effects.  It  is  common  practice  for  tiers 
to  purchase  entire  neck  skins,  thtis 
having  an  ample  supply  of  hackles  in 
various  sizes  on  hand.  These  skins  cost 
from  $1.00  to  $6.00  depending  on  the 
quality  of  the  feathers  and  color. 

Ostrich  Plume:  This  is  one  of  the 
many  fancy  feathers.  The  herl  from 
these  large  plumes  are  used  for  bodies 
of  flies  and  are  wound  around  the 
shank  of  the  hook  much  like  floss  or 
chenille.  Short  pieces  of  this  herl  are 
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also  tied  to  the  hook  to  represent  legs 
on  spiders  and  similar  flies. 

Peacock:  The  peacock  eye  and  sword 
tail  feathers  are  popular  materials.  The 
individual  herl  or  fibers  from  these 
metallic-like  feathers  are  used  to 
"form  the  bodies  of  dry  and  wet  flies 
for  such  patterns  as  the  Lead  Wing 
and  Royal  Coachman.  When  stripped 
of  the  tiny  fuzz-like  material,  it  is  used 
to  make  “quill”  bodies  for  such  flies 
as  the  Quill  Gordon  and  Ginger  Quill. 
The  long  fibers  from  the  tail  feathers 
are  further  used  as  topping  material 
on  streamers  and  fancy  salmon  flies. 

Duck  Wing  Feathers:  These  are  the 
so-called  flight  or  quill  feathers  found 
on  the  wings  of  both  wild  and  domestic 
ducks  and  geese.  Small  sections  are 
cut  from  a matched  pair  of  feathers 
(one  taken  from  each  wing)  and  tied 
to  the  hook  when  making  wings  on 
dry  and  wet  flies.  Because  the  in- 
dividual fibers  of  these  feathers  are 
interlocked  much  like  tongue  and 
grooved  boards,  fibers  from  different 
colored  feathers  are  “married”  to- 
gether to  give  a multi-colored  effect. 
Sections  cut  from  these  feathers  are 
further  used  as  tails  for  many  flies. 

Duck  Breast  Feathers:  As  the  name 
implies,  these  are  found  on  the  breast 
of  common  ducks.  Small  feathers  of 
this  type  are  used  to  make  the  wings 
on  Fan-wing  dry  flies  and,  by  utilizing 
a portion  of  the  fibers,  they  are  used 
to  make  the  standard  wings  and  tails 
on  dry  and  wet  flies.  The  most  prized 
feathers  of  this  type  are  those  found 
on  the  Wood  Duck,  making  the  lemon 
colored,  speckled  wings  used  on  the 
Light  Cahill  fly. 

Golden  Pheasant  Tippets:  These  are 
very  beautiful  orange  colored  feathers 
found  on  this  colorful  bird.  Fibers  are 
selected  from  individual  neck  feathers 
for  tails  of  flies,  the  best  known,  the 
Royal  Coachman.  Frequently  the  en- 
tire tippet  feather  is  used  to  make 
colorful  wet  flies  and  streamers. 

Amherst  Pheasant  Tippets:  This  is 
another  fancy  feather,  being  white  in 
color  and  tipped  with  a black  band, 
used  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the 
Golden  Pheasant.  This  feather  is  often 
used  to  make  the  wings  on  some  spin- 
ner fly  patterns. 

Jungle  Cock:  Two  popular  feathers 
come  from  this  bird:  the  wax-like 

“eyed”  feathers  used  on  the  shoulder 
or  cheek  on  streamer  flies,  and  the 
barred  hackle  feathers  frequently  used 
as  the  wings  of  these  same  type  flies. 
Both  feathers  are  found  on  the  throat 
and  breast  of  this  bird  and  individual 
feathers  or  entire  neck  skins  can  be 


purchased.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive materials,  however,  the  “eyed" 
feathers  have  been  made  successfully 
from  plastic  and  are  very  reasonably 
priced,  with  a dozen  costing  less  than 
10^. 

Deer  Hair  and  Buck  Tail:  Of  the 
many  kinds  of  hair  used  in  tying  flies, 
the  hair  from  the  white  tailed  deer  is 
by  far  the  most  popular.  The  long  hair 
found  on  the  tail  is  used  for  wings 
on  streamer  flies  and  hair  bugs,  while 
the  body  hair,  being  somewhat  hollow, 
is  perfectly  suited  for  making  bodies 
of  hair  bugs.  Both  types  of  hair  range 
in  color  from  white,  light  tan  to  dark 
brown  and  are  also  dyed  in  various 
colors.  Hundreds  of  streamer  flies  and 
bucktails  are  made  with  this  hair  for 
it  has  a very  life-like  weaving  motion 
in  the  water. 

Squirrel  Tails:  The  hair  on  gray, 
fox  and  red  squirrels  makes  wonderful 
wings  on  streamer  flies  and  cork 
bodied  bugs.  All  are  beautifully  barred 
and  give  a breathing,  minnow-like 
action  to  flies  most  effective  for  trout 
and  bass. 

Badger  Hair:  This  hair  is  also  beauti- 
fully barred  and  makes  nice-appearing 
wings  on  streamer  flies.  The  guard 
hairs  are  cream,  tan,  black,  tan  and 
white.  The  soft  underfur  is  used  to 
make  fuzzy  hair  body  flies  such  as 
found  on  the  Light  Cahill.  Small  pieces 
of  this  fur,  like  the  others  that  have 
been  listed,  can  be  purchased  from 
supply  houses  or  sporting  stores,  and 
a generous  piece  costs  about  30<^. 

There  are,  of  course,  a great  many 


other  feathers  and  furs  used  in  fly 
tying.  Fur  from  the  caribou,  monkey, 
opossum,  wolf,  polar  bear,  muskrat, 
beaver;  quills  as  well  as  hair  from  the 
porcupine  are  all  used,  as  are  feathers 
from  practically  every  known  fowl. 
Indeed,  this  issue  of  the  Angler  could 
be  filled  with  comments  about  the 
many  other  kinds  of  fur  and  feathers 
used  in  fly  tying.  But  we  will  conclude 
with  those  already  mentioned  which 
gives  the  beginning  fly  tier  a good 
basic  selection  from  which  hundreds 
of  basic  fly  patterns  and  types  of  flies 
can  be  made.  Having  obtained  a few 
of  the  feathers  and  fur  listed  here,  the 
beginner  is  ready  to  take  the  headlong 
plunge  into  fly  tying. 

A number  of  firms  specialize  in 
gathering,  processing,  dying  and  sell- 
ing fly  tying  materials  today.  These 
are  located  easily  in  any  directory  of 
magazines  having  paid  advertisements. 
A small  assortment  of  these  materials 
can  be  had  for  as  little  as  $3.00  which 
is  certainly  a small  enough  sum  to 
invest  in  view  of  the  hundreds  of  flies 
that  can  be  made.  Himters,  trappers 
and  farmers  are  a constant  source  of 
these  materials.  And  the  number  of 
feathers,  hides  and  pieces  of  pelts  that 
are  damaged  and  discarded  annually 
run  into  the  thousands.  All  these  are 
potential  flies  for  the  tier,  and  the  be- 
ginner should  lose  no  time  in  gathering 
these  materials  for  future  use. 

Note:  This  article  does  not  cover 

hooks  used  in  fly  tying,  a subject  in 
itself,  which  we  hope  to  present  in  a 
future  issue. 
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Repair  kit  is  a mighty  handy  item  to  have  along  when  it  may  save 

the  day’s  fishing! 


Fix  Thai  Broken  Rod 

Along  The  Stream 


"DECENTLY  another  fisherman  and  I 
witnessed  a situation  which  caused 
an  angler  endless  despair.  We  were 
fishing  for  panfish  in  a small  pond 
using  trout  flies  and  light  trout  rods. 
The  sunfish  and  bluegills  were  jumping 
among  the  lily  pads  for  surface  bugs, 
but  it  meant  accuracy  to  place  the  fly 
in  the  openings  between  the  lilies 
where  the  sunfish  were  feeding.  Fre- 
quently we  misjudged  dirring  a cast 
and  missed  an  opening  and  hooked  one 
of  the  lily  pads  instead.  This  happened 
to  the  nearby  angler  who  was  fishing 
from  a boat.  His  fly  hooked  a pad  and 
when  he  jerked  his  rod  to  loosen  it,  the 
light  two  piece  rod  broke  at  the  ferrule. 

Apparently  he  was  not  accustomed 
to  tackle  tinkering  and  was  unable  to 
think  of  some  way  to  repair  the  broken 
rod.  After  a few  unmentionable  words, 
he  pulled  anchor  and  went  home.  Now 
most  any  make-shift  arrangement 
would  have  put  the  rod  back  into 
service  again  and  he  could  have  then 
continued  fishing  for  those  sunnies. 

Other  fishermen  undoubtedly  have 
been  in  this  same  ‘boat.’  Breaking  a rod 
along  a stream  has  spoiled  many  days. 


yet,  when  the  facts  are  considered,  it  is 
not  a difficult  job  to  repair  a rod  right 
on  the  stream  bank!  It  is  not  possible 
to  foretell  when  this  will  happen, 
therefore  it  should  be  of  interest  to 
know  what  emergency  repairs  can  be 
made  to  a rod. 

At  the  most,  only  three  or  four  acci- 
dents can  happen  to  a rod.  The  red 
may  break  at  one  of  the  ferrules,  the 
tip  top  or  top  guide  may  be  lost,  one 
of  the  rod  sections  may  break  or 
splinter,  or  one  or  two  of  the  guides 
may  be  torn  off.  Any  of  these  can  be 
repaired  on  the  stream  bank,  at  least 
fixed  to  the  point  where  the  fishing  can 
be  continued  and  that  is  the  important 
part.  A small  rod  repair  kit  is  a great 
help  when  fixing  a rod  and  such  a kit 
will  not  take  up  much  space  in  the 
fishing  vest  or  tackle  box.  A small 
plastic  box  or  tube  is  large  enough  to 
hold  the  contents  which  should  in- 
clude a small  awl,  a few  spare  guides 
and  tip-tops,  water  proof  matches,  a 
spool  of  thread  and  a few  other  inci- 
dentals. 

Breaking  a rod  at  the  ferrule  is  a 
frequent  accident,  but  it  can  be  re- 


paired in  numerous  ways.  First,  if  a 
small  drill  or  awl  is  among  the  tackle, 
it  can  be  used  to  drill  the  bamboo  from 
the  ferrule.  Then  after  shaving  down 
the  rod  joint,  the  ferrule  can  be  pushed 
back  in  place.  If  ferrule  cement  is  not 
available,  the  ferrule  can  be  pushed  on 
the  rod  joint  and  it  will  continue  to 
function. 

If  the  awl  was  the  one  item  that  was 
forgotten,  a small  fire  can  be  built 
along  the  shore  and  the  bamboo  can  be 
burned  from  the  ferrule.  This  will  re- 
move the  temper  from  the  ferrule,  but 
it  can  still  be  used  to  hold  the  rod  to- 
gether for  the  remaining  part  of  the 
day  or  xmtil  another  ferrule  can  be  had. 

Losing  the  tip  top  or  top  guide  is 
another  frequent  accident.  Most  fisher- 
men cut  the  tip  joint  down  to  the  first 
guide.  This  is  a poor  fix  at  its  best. 
An  extra  tip  top  can  be  carried  in  the 
repair  kit,  or  a paper  clip  or  safety 
pin  can  be  bent  to  make  one.  This 
improvised  top  guide  can  be  fastened 
to  the  tip  joint  with  thread,  a piece  of 
fishing  line  or  leader  material. 

A fish  sometimes  has  the  habit  of 
dashing  under  the  boat  just  as  it  is 
being  drawn  to  the  landing  net.  When 
this  happens,  a rod  of  bamboo  is 
usually  broken  or  splintered. 

To  repair  it,  go  ashore  and  cut  a 
short  piece  of  limb  or  branch  and  bind 
this  tightly  against  the  fracture  much 
like  a splint  being  applied  to  a broken 
bone.  The  rod  will  be  sluggish  and  stiff 
from  the  splint,  but  it  can  still  be  used 
to  finish  angling  the  remaining  part 
of  the  day.  Minor  fractures  or  splint- 
ered sections  can  be  repaired  by  mere- 
ly wrapping  line  or  leader  material 
around  it. 

New  guides  can  be  replaced  on  the 
rod  in  place  of  those  that  have  been 
torn  off  or  have  broken.  They  can  be 
regular  guides  or  make  shift  ones  im- 
provised from  a paper  clip  or  piece 
of  wire. 

Regardless  of  how  these  repairs  are 
made,  the  important  thing  is  to  be  able 
to  do  them  on  the  stream  bank  so 
that  fishing  can  be  resumed  without 
a lengthy  delay.  You  may  need  to 
carry  this  small  rod  repair  kit  a year 
or  more  before  it  can  serve  a useful 
purpose,  but  when  the  need  arises,  the 
kit  will  be  priceless!  The  one  de- 
scribed will  take  up  very  little  space 
in  the  fishing  vest  or  tackle  box  and 
the  extra  weight  will  never  be  noticed. 

Such  a kit  as  this  one  is  not  avail- 
able on  the  market,  but  fishermen  can 
make  up  their  own  in  short  time.  The 
items  mentioned  will  take  care  of  most 
rod  emergencies  and  they  can  be  as- 
sembled in  a small  plastic  tube  or  case. 

Don’t  let  a broken  rod  spoil  your 
outings  while  along  the  stream.  With 
a repair  kit  such  as  the  one  men- 
tioned, most  any  rod  can  be  fixed  or 
repaired  so  that  it  can  be  used  again 
and  the  fishing  will  be  interrupted  for 
only  a few  moments. 
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Ireel  census  station  was  established  on  only  road 
eading  to  lake.  The  Game  Commission  and  the  Fish 
Commission  cooperated  in  widening  the  road  and 
building  parking  *area. 
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Fish  Commission  Conducts  a Creel  Census 
on  a Lake  Newly  Stocked  with  Trout. 


By  GORDON  L.  TREMBLEY 

Chief  Aquatic  Biologist 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 

photographs  by  GEORGE  H.  GORDON 
Official  Photographer 


5 BACK  in  the  hills  of  Wayne  County  in 

TT  northeastern  Pennsylvania  lies  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  natural  lakes  in  the  state.  Although 
known  to  residents  as  Upper  Woods  Pond,  it  deserves 
to  be  called  a lake  as  it  is  75  acres  in  area  and  nearly 
75  feet  deep.  Upper  Woods  Pond  is  situated  in  a 
heavily  forested  area  and  removed  several  miles  from 


the  nearest  town  with  only  one  dirt  road  leading  to 
it  and  not  a single  building  within  sight.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  remaining  public  fishing  lakes  of  Pennsylvania 
where  the  angler  can  be  assured  of  undisturbed 
fishing  ’midst  a primeval  setting. 

Upper  Woods  Pond  is  owned  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  and  is  located  on  Game  Land  No. 
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159.  In  1951  the  Game  Commission  graciously  gave  to 
the  Fish  Commission  the  rights  of  fish  management 
on  the  lake.  The  following  year  the  Fish  Commission’s 
management  unit  conducted  a biological  investigation 
of  the  lake  to  determine  how  best  to  utilize  the  lake 
for  fishing. 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  finding  was  that  although 
the  lake  then  held  limited  populations  of  warm-water 
species,  temperatures  and  other  factors  indicated  that 
it  was  possibly  better  adapted  to  trout.  Heavy  pari- 
sitization  of  several  warm-water  species,  which  may 
have  contributed  to  slow  growth,  was  found.  Fishing 
pressure  was  relatively  low  with  fair  catches  of 
sizeable  yellow  perch  reported  in  the  spring.  Here, 
then,  was  a lake  not  fully  utilized  by  either  fish  or 
fishermen. 

Fish  Commission  biologists  had  already  shown  that 
the  planting  of  legal-size  trout  in  certain  lakes  hold- 
ing warm-water  fish  species  was  successful.  Upper 
Woods  Pond  offered  also  the  possibility  of  a complete 
creel  census  since  approach  to  the  lake  was  at  one 
point  only. 

To  test  the  catchability  of  three  species  of  trout, 
2000  brooks,*  2000  browns  and  2000  rainbows  were 
planted  in  Upper  Woods  Pond  on  April  2,  1953.  The 
road  leading  to  the  lake  was  widened,  parking  areas 
built  and  a creel  census  station  established. 


Results  of  Creel  Census 

Technicians  of  every  walk  of  life  today  are  inter- 
ested in  facts — not  hearsay  evidence.  All  of  us  are 
familiar  with  various  polls,  reports  and  census  of 
human  populations  and  habits  which  give  us  an  indi- 
cation of  the  trends  of  our  times.  The  creel  census  is 
an  important  tool  of  fish  management.  By  contacting 
anglers,  examining  their  catches  and  asking  a few 
questions,  much  infoiTnation  leading  to  the  best  man- 
agement of  our  fishing  waters  can  be  obtained. 

The  creel  census  on  Upper  Woods  Pond  began  on 
April  15,  1953, — the  opening  of  trout  season — and 
ended  on  September  14,  1953.  It  extended,  therefore, 
over  the  entire  trout  season  (3V2  months)  as  well  as 
during  the  period  of  heaviest  fishing  for  warm-water 
species.  For  the  convenience  of  Angler  readers,  a 
condensation  of  the  important  results  of  the  Upper 
Woods  creel  census  in  question-and-answer  form  is 
given  below. 

1.  How  many  trout  of  each  species  were  stocked? 


Brook  trout  2,000 

Brown  trout  2,000 

Rainbow  trout  2,000 


Total  6,000 


{Turn  to  next  page) 


News  that  Upper  Woods  Pond  was  to  be  stocked  with 
trout  attracted  a number  of  people  on  stocking  day, 

April  2. 


Upper  Woods  Pond  Creel  Census — Continued 


This  is  the  first  view  the  fisherman 
gets  as  he  approaches  the  lake. 
Portable  boats  may  be  unloaded  at 
the  water’s  edge. 


Fishing  pressure  was  not  heav 
Upper  Woods  Pond  during  || 
Most  fishing  and  best  luck  was 
boats. 


2.  How  many  trout  and  what  percent  of  trout 
planted  were  caught  by  anglers? 


Rainbow  . . . 959  or  48%  of  number  stocked. 

Brook  766  or  38%  of  number  stocked. 

Brown  702  or  35%  of  number  stocked. 

Total  . . . .2,427  or  40%  of  total  number  stocked. 

3.  What  percent  did  each  species  of  trout  contribute 
to  the  total  trout  catch? 

Rainbow  39% 

Brook  32% 

Brown  29% 


4.  When  were  most  trout  taken? 

62%  of  total  trout  catch  was  taken  between 
April  15  and  May  15.  This  was  also  period  of 
greatest  fishing  pressure. 

5.  Which  species  of  trout  provided  the  best  sustained 

yield  throughout  the  trout  season? 

Rainbow  trout,  although  lowest  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season,  provided  the  best  sus- 
tained yield.  (See  bar  graph.  Figure  1.) 


What  warm-water 

species  were 

taken,  and  how 

many  of  each? 

Number 

Percent  of  Total 
Catch  of  Warm- 

Species 

Taken 

Water  Species 

Bluegill  

....  600 

31.01 

Rock  Bass  

. . . . 584 

30.18 

Bullheads  

. . . . 310 

16.02 

Yellow  Perch  

. . . . 277 

14.32 

Smallmouth  Bass  . 

43 

2.22 

Yellowbelly  Sunfish 

36 

1.86 

Golden  Shiner  .... 

33 

1.71 

Eels  

33 

1.71 

Pumpkinseed  

9 

0.46 

Largemouth  Bass  . 

8 

0.41 

Chain  Pickerel  . . . 

2 

0.10 

7.  What  percent  of  total  catch  of  fish  from  the  lake 
was  trout? 

56%  of  total  catch  was  trout. 

(Turn  to  page  23) 
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FIGTOE  1,  Trout  Caught  at  Upper  Woods  Pond,  1953 
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>OOR  IS  OPEN  to  all  sportsmen  interested 
lot  only  in  joining  a group  but  vitally 
oncerned  in  helping  conserve  our  natural 
esources,  our  American  outdoor  heritage. 


ICK 


1 Has  narn 
ith  fls  Tn 
reight  Tral 


Irea  Pandowt 
onfesf  Listed 
If  Shickshinny 


Wire  Servjc© 
r United  Press 


^ I C K,  PA 


Sportsmen  Will 
Hold  Meeting 


Berwick  Hunting:  and  Fishing 
Association  meeting  Wed.  night, 
7:30,  “Y”.  All  sportsmen  invited. 


President  Has 
Recovered  From 
Upset  Stomach 


Annual  Luzerne  countv  Pan- 


;iington  <LP) — Pres 
I desk 

1 today.  rec^^^^^Tomhis  latest 


Riote 


LOCAL  NEWSPAPERS  announce  1 
meeting  place  of  your  local  spi 
men’s  club  or  clubs.  Put  a 
around  the  date  on  your  cole 
and  let’s  go. 


The  Pennsylvania  Angle 


SPORTSMEN’ 


Photographs  and  si 


PENNSYLVANIA  ranks  high  among  states  having 
large  numbers  of  sportsmen’s  clubs  dedicated  to 
the  promotion  and  protection  of  healthful  outdoor 
recreation.  In  fact,  the  number  of  clubs  existing  today 
in  this  state  rim  into  the  thousands.  The  existence 
of  this  great  niunber  is  ample  proof  fishermen  and 
hunters  alike  have  found  such  organizations  helpful, 
enjoyable,  principally  designed  for  improving  and 
preserving  our  priceless  outdoor  heritage. 

Learning  of  the  many  organizations  existing  today 
gives  the  impression  that  all  Keystone  sportsmen 
are  imited  in  purpose  and  solidly  dedicated  to  these 
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LUB  MEETIXB 


I k DON  SHINER 


principles.  Unfortunately  such  is  not  the  case.  Most 
communities  have  organizations  or  may  boast  of  three 
or  four,  each  having  similar  objectives,  but  in  most 
cases  the  burden  of  carrying  on  this  work  falls  on 
the  shoulders  of  a few  sportsmen.  These  persons  are 
actively  engaged  in  such  activities  as  stocking  fish 
in  local  streams,  improving  relations  between  sports- 
men and  farmers,  making  stream  improvements  and 
helping  in  conservation  work  while  the  remaining 
sportsmen  sit  idly  by,  many  complaining  about  the 
existing  conditions  in  the  local  areas  or  criticizing  the 
policies  of  state  organizations  who  are  guiding  des- 
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tinies  of  their  sports.  Perhaps  this  is  partially  due  to 
these  persons  not  having  been  exposed  to  sportsmen’s 
clubs,  or  the  fellowship  and  advantages  gained  by 
belonging  to  such  groups. 

Suppose  we  visit  a typical  average  sportsmen’s 
meeting  and  learn  what  goes  on  in  the  old  club  house 
or  smoke  filled  room  in  the  fire  hall.  Tonight’s  edi- 
tion of  the  local  paper  announced  a meeting  being 
held  by  the  Berwick  Hunting  & Fishing  Association 
so  let’s  visit  with  them.  Should  the  name  have  been 
withheld  here,  this  group  could  have  easily  passed 
(Turn  to  next  page) 


ijles  to  a Typical 


COMMITTEE  REPORTS  are  usually  first  items 
of  business  on  the  agenda.  Each  chairman 
gives  results  of  his  committee’s  work, 
achievements,  findings,  recommendations, 
projects  underway,  even  failures. 


TYPICAL  MEETING  is  called  to  order  by  Wilbur 
Stephens,  president,  Berwick  Hunting  & Fishing 
Association,  by  rap  of  his  gavel. 
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Sportsmen’s  Club  Meeting — Continued 


TECHNIQUES,  fishing  and  hunting,  are  given  by 
experts  at  meetings,  help  beginners  get 
started  in  outdoor  fun,  take  time  to  instruct, 
explain  ansvrers  to  problems  of  the  arts  of 
angling  and  shooting. 


OPINIONS  DIFFER,  of  course,  among  men 
but  free  expression  in  the  democratic 
allows  every  sportsman  to  sound  off, 
his  own  ideas,  criticisms  and  recommendol 
Controversial  subjects  are  put  to  a vote  u 
approved  methods  of  procedure.  Facing  r 
bers  are  club’s  officers:  (l-r)  Roland  D 
v-president;  Harry  Monroe,  treasurer;  W 
Stephens,  president;  Sterling  Souder,  secre 


for  any  one  of  many  sportsmen’s  clubs 
in  the  state,  actively  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  wildlife  and  in  solving  the 
problems  that  face  sportsmen  today. 
This  group,  typical  of  a thousand 
sportsmen’s  clubs,  gives  a good  cross 
section  of  such  groups  in  action. 

Its  history  is  t3rpical  of  many  organi- 
zations. Born  during  the  height  of 
World  War  II,  a handful  of  anglers 
gathered  at  one  sportsman’s  home,  de- 
ciding that  something  ought  to  be  done 
in  providing  better  fishing  conditions 
in  local  ponds  and  streams  for  the 
boys  soon  to  be  coming  home  from 
the  war.  A temporary  chairman  was 
appointed  and  like  other  clubs,  it  faced 
the  long  hard  struggle  in  securing  the 
interest  of  other  sportsmen  in  that 
community.  They  discussed  objectives, 
finances,  by-laws  and  how  to  quickly 
gain  a roster  of  active  members.  Each 
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AFTER  MEETING,  little  groups 
get  together  measure  fish,  deer 
racks  all  over  again.  It’s  esti- 
mated more  fish  and  game  bite 
the  dust  in  a sportsmen’s  meet- 
ing than  any  other  locality. 


fisherman  present  pledged  to  a 
the  next  meeting  and  to  bring  oi 
two  new  sportsmen  entertaining 
thoughts  of  helping  in  furtherini 
interest  in  the  out-of-doors.  M( 
went  by  and  from  the  early  mee| 
held  in  the  smoke-filled  room  ol 
local  fire  hall,  the  roster  grew  ste 
from  the  tiny  handful  of  charter  r 
bers  to  the  present  two  hundred 
Should  one  delve  into  the  actii 
in  which  this  club  participated  : 
it  would  read  very  similar  to  tho 
other  sportsmen’s  organization.  Its! 
atively  short  span  of  life  is  filled 
such  events  as  assisting  in  the  si 
ing  of  trout  and  bass  in  local  stM 
propagating  game  for  releasing  i 
regional  farms,  feeding  wildlife  d ' 
deep  snows,  erecting  posters  disil 
aging  folks  from  becoming  litter! 


(Turn  to  page  25) 


MOVIES  of  all  kinds  and  types  of  subjects  are 
popular  entertainment  mediums  at  meetings. 
Subjects  include  conservation,  stream  etiquette, 
safety  with  firearms,  equipment  instructions, 
trips  to  other  states  and  lands,  plus  many 
many  other  educational  and  recreational  films. 


DISHING  UP  refreshments  for  the  gang  is  job 
of  entertainment  committee  that  tries  to  please 
everyone’s  palate  at  some  meeting  or  another. 
There’s  a certain  fellowship  among  sportsmen 
whether  they  break  bread  or  cake  together. 


50VELING  IT  DOWN,  all  ages  have  eating 
fi  feeding  the  inner  man.  Though  meetings 
riy  at  times  get  hot  and  heavy,  refreshment 
tie  always  relieves  tension,  puts  all  in  a 
good  humor. 


MEETING  OVER  but  one  guy  fell  asleep  during 
the  movies,  missed  the  grub.  Hey,  Elmer, 
want  a lift  home? 


To  SEE  sassafras  growing  mod- 
estly along  a country  lane  you’d 
never  suspect  it  has  a glamorous  past, 
that  it  was  once  big  business  which 
launched  many  ships,  enjoyed  a 
prestige  in  the  medical  world  that 
antibiotics  do  today,  and  played  an 
important  role  in  our  country’s  history, 
patriotism,  prosperity,  and  health! 

Sassafras  is  probably  the  one  wild 
shrub  or  tree  that  most  people  can 
identify.  Unique  and  unmistakable,  it 
has  soft  green  smooth-edged  leaves, 
gray-green  on  the  rmderside,  growing 
in  a curious  variety  of  three  distinctly 
different  shapes:  one  kind  is  simply 
oblong,  slightly  pointed,  one  is  exactly 
like  a mitten,  and  the  other  is  three- 
lobed — the  mitten  with  an  extra  thumb 
on  the  other  side. 

In  the  northern  United  States  it 
grows  usually  as  a bush  or  small  tree 
springing  up  in  dense  thickets  along 
fence  rows  or  in  abandoned  fields. 
There  are  isolated  large  trees  also, 
though  such  sturdy  individuals  are 
much  more  common  in  the  south. 
When  a sassafras  has  had  room,  time 
and  favorable  conditions  for  growing, 
it  attains  a height  of  seventy-five 
feet  or  more,  with  a thick,  straight 
trunk.  Against  gray  skies  of  winter  its 
leafless  branches  make  a strong,  bold 
design,  for  they  are  stout  and  thick, 
slightly  contorted,  and  project  almost 
at  right  angles  from  the  broad  central 
shaft.  The  bark  early  becomes  deeply 
furrowed  and  gives  the  illusion  of 
great  age. 


Not  content  with  being  just  orange 
or  yellow  or  red,  though  it  displays 
all  of  these,  the  sassafras  in  autumn 
puts  on  a show  of  yellow-green  and 
coral  pink,  of  crimson,  cherry-red, 
and  scarlet,  with  samples  of  all  the 
shades  found  in  between.  The  dark 
blue  berries,  oval  in  shape,  are  frosted 
and  cool  looking,  and  each  is  set  in  a 
bright  red  chalice  which  is  like  a 
small  goblet  with  a thick  long  stem. 
Their  rich  accents  complete  a color 
effect  that  can  hardly  be  surpassed 
in  nature. 

And  as  a bonus  the  vivid  hues  of 
sassafras  are  among  the  very  first 
of  the  seasonal  changes  to  appear. 
They  combine  with  rusty-red  pyramids 
of  sumac  berries  and  the  sprays  of 
orange-red  sumac  leaves,  with  spikes 
of  golden  rod,  and  the  blues  and 
lavenders  of  wild  asters,  to  give  the 
roadsides  of  early  fall  a painted,  rain- 
bow border. 


The  skyrocketing  fame  of  sassafras 
came  in  the  days  when  America  was 
a new  land,  strange  and  unexplored, 
unknown  except  for  strips  of  coast 
line  and  a few  settlements  that  were 
dots  in  the  wilderness.  Adventurous 
explorers  sailing  west  from  Europe 
to  find  a new  route  to  India  and  the 
spices  of  Asia,  had  found  instead — 
America,  and  sassafras. 

For  the  native  Indians  it  had  been 
a serviceable  remedy,  and  they  used 
its  leaves,  roots,  bark  and  berries  in 
many  different  ways,  for  a long  list 
of  afflictions.  The  powdered  leaves 
were  put  on  wounds  as  a blood  puri- 
fier; the  pith  was  removed  from  young 
shoots,  soaked  in  water,  and  this 
liquid  used  to  bathe  the  eyes;  the  vis- 
cid, spicy  sap  produced  by  chewing 
the  green  twigs  eased  thirst  and 
soothed  the  inflamed  lining  of  the 
mouth.  Most  widespread  was  the 
brewing  of  a tonic  from  any  of  the 
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and  physicians  wrote  of  it;  the  tea  of 
sassafras  was  “a  sovereign  remedy  for 
the  ague  and  large  fevers,  cold  hum- 
ours, griefs  of  the  head,  and  for  the 
lame  and  crippled.”  It  sold  for  fantastic 
prices,  and  everywhere  it  was  bought 
by  a hopeful  populace  in  a demand 
which  far  exceeded  the  supply. 

Businesses  backed  by  wealth  were 
organized  to  send  ships  to  America 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  finding  sassa- 
fras and  bringing  it  back  in  quantity. 
Many  stockholders  with  dreams  of 
quick  profits  invested  in  the  expedi- 
tions. Sir  Walter  Raleigh  headed  one 
of  the  most  important  companies,  and 
for  a time  held  a valuable  monopoly 
in  this  prosperous  commerce. 

Every  sea  captain,  no  matter  what 
his  cargo  from  Europe,  was  on  the 
lookout  for  sassafras  at  every  spot  his 
vessel  touched  American  shores.  The 
settlers  dug  roots  by  the  ton  for  barter 
and  sale  to  the  ships,  accomplishing 
the  double  purpose  of  clearing  land 
for  the  planting  of  crops  and  produc- 
ing something  with  real  cash  value. 
Sassafras  was,  in  its  day,  a principal 
export  and  a vital  factor  in  the 
economy  of  the  colonies. 

Inevitably  the  bubble  burst.  Europe 
was  not  restored  to  health;  sassafras 
was  not  healing  the  afflicted;  it  was 
not,  alas,  the  panacea  it  was  supposed 
to  be.  A fickle  and  gullible  public  for- 
got their  recent  enthusiasm,  and 
searched  for  a new  cure-all. 

So  sassafras  was  no  longer  a potent 
word  in  Science  and  Medicine,  and 


(Turn  to  page  24) 


By  Margaret  M.  Thornburgh 

Blood  thin?  . . . Listless,  rundown?  . . . Coffee  prices  too 
high?  Brew  up  a batch  of  sassafras  tea  for  that  tired  feel- 
ing on  the  next  fishing  trip! 

(E.  Leopold  Illustrations) 


parts,  but  principally  from  the  roots, 
which  was  considered  effective  against 
fevers  and  rheumatism.  As  a cure, 
the  Indians  told  the  colonists,  it  never 
failed. 

This  exciting  news,  the  impressed 
white  men  knew,  was  just  what 
disease-ridden  Europe  had  been  look- 
ing for.  So  little  was  actually  known 
about  the  origin  and  treatment  of 
disease  that  any  new  discovery  was 
eagerly  tried.  The  cause  of  sickness 
was  associated  with  evil — evil  spirits, 
witchcraft,  evil  smells.  The  penetrat- 
ing clean,  spicy  fragrance  of  sassafras 


naturally  gave  promise  of  healing 
powers. 

Its  renown  spread  among  the  ex- 
plorers and  settlers  and  the  first  ships 
returning  to  England  from  Plymouth, 
and  the  first  sent  back  by  Captain 
John  Smith  from  Jamestown,  had 
their  holds  well  filled  with  sassafras 
roots. 

In  Europe  rumors  of  the  new  wonder 
drug  spread  as  fast  as  the  plagues  it 
was  supposed  to  cure.  People  were 
eager  to  believe  in  this  aromatic 
medicine  that  came  with  such  a glow- 
ing reputation  from  America.  Scholars 
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Plaster  cast  is  made  of  each  side  of 
fish,  and  rectangular  opening  cut  in 
side,  as  shown. 


Fig.  1 


Paste-soaked  building  paper  is  used 
to  line  inside  of  each  cast  for  thick- 
ness of  four  to  five  layers.  Both  sides 
are  then  placed  together  and  sealed 
from  inside  by  reaching  through 
opening  cut  in  side. 


Fig.  2 — 


Fig.  3 


This  is  the  wet  paper-mache  form  of 
the  fish  which  is  next  set  aside  to 
dry.  Skin  is  tanned  and  later  draped 
over  form. 


the  art  of 


FISH  MOUNTING 


By  ORMAL  I.  SPRUNGMAN 

Photos  by  Author,  posed  by  Lentfer  Brothers,  Taxidermists 


Here  is  mounted  fish  ready  for 
touchup  and  mounting  on  well- 
grained plaque  for  sportsman’s  den. 
Note  lifelife  appearance  of  fish  with 
paper-mache  body. 


Fig.  5 


Have  you  ever  envied  the  artistic 
ability  of  the  local  taxidermist 
who  can  take  a dead  fish  and  make  it 
look  lifelike  again?  While  fish  mount- 
ing technique  can  only  be  acquired 
through  practice  and  experience  down 
through  the  years,  nevertheless  any 
angler  can  have  the  fim  of  preparing 
his  first  motmt  if  he  carefully  follows 
these  steps; 

First,  place  the  fish  on  a sawdust 
bed,  and  make  a plaster  of  Paris  cast 
of  both  sides.  When  this  has  dried, 
separate  the  two  shell-like  husks  and 
remove  the  fish.  You  will  have  a per- 
fect reproduction  of  your  catch,  even 
down  to  scale  detail,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

Now  cut  a rectangular  opening  in  the 
poorer  side  of  the  plaster  cast,  large 
enough  to  insert  the  fingers.  The  poorer 
side  of  the  fish  body  will  be  mounted 
against  the  plaque. 

Carefully  skin  out  the  fish  by  slitting 


the  poorer  side  of  the  fish  lengthwise 
from  head  to  tail.  Scrape  away  all 
meat,  being  cautious  not  to  nick  the 
surface  or  cut  or  tear  the  skin. 

While  the  skin  is  being  tanned,  the 
papier-mache  body  is  next  prepared  by 
tearing  paste-soaked  building  paper 
into  narrow  strips  and  pressing  four  or 
five  thicknesses,  layer  by  layer,  into  the 
sides  of  each  cast,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
When  both  sides  are  lined  to  proper 
thickness,  both  shells  are  placed  to- 
gether. By  reaching  in  through  the 
rectangular  opening  with  more  paste- 
soaked  strips,  both  sides  are  sealed 
together  on  the  inside. 

The  casts  are  again  separated,  and 
the  wet,  limp  fish  body  of  papier- 
mache  is  set  aside  to  dry,  as  seen  in 
Fig.  3.  Once  dry,  the  form  can  be 
whittled  like  wood  or  shaped  to  fit  the 
tanned  skin. 

After  the  tanning  solution  is  rinsed 
from  the  properly  prepared  skin,  it  is 


draped  over  the  form  tightly.  A wooden 
block  is  inserted  in  the  rectangular 
opening  and  the  fish  is  mounted  tem- 
porarily on  a wooden  slab  for  easy 
handling.  Fish  eyes  of  glass,  obtained 
from  any  taxidermy  supply  house,  are 
next  inserted  and  tom  fins  are  patched 
with  strips  of  cellophane.  Oil  colors 
and  a fine  brush  are  used  to  restore 
natural  skin  colors,  as  Fig.  4 reveals. 
When  finishing  touches  are  applied,  fish 
is  removed  from  slab  and  held  to 
beautifully-grained  plaque  with  screws 
which  engage  wooden  block  inside  of 
fish. 

The  papier-mache  form  has  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  old  plaster  cast 
bodies,  since  they  are  not  easily  broken, 
and  the  lighter  paper  body  gives  a 
more  lifelike  appearance. 

Since  the  fish  flesh  can  be  eaten  after 
the  skin  has  been  removed,  you  can 
actually  have  your  fish  and  eat  it,  too! 
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VARIATIONS 
of  the 
HAIR  FLY 


Few  anglers  will  deny  the  charm 
of  a well  hackled  dry  fly  as  it 
floats  gracefully,  seemingly  almost 
alive  on  the  water’s  surface.  Angler 
craftsmen  search  the  world  for  the 
brightest,  strongest  hackles,  finest 
wire  hooks  and  costliest  materials  to 
manufacture  this  masterpiece  of  the 
tyer’s  art.  In  some  cases  the  fly  floats 
so  high  on  its  hackles,  the  trout  pass 
it  by  for  insects  that  wallow  help- 
lessly at  the  surface.  These  bits  of 
food  are  sodden  and  can  be  gathered 
easily.  Even  the  nymph  of  the  May 
fly  spends  some  time  at  the  surface 
while  it  emerges,  from  its  nymph  shuck 
and  its  wings  harden  for  flight.  Caddis 
flies,  stone  flies,  spinners  of  the  may- 
fly and  various  terrestial  insects 
flounder  at  the  surface  and  are  gath- 
ered easily  by  fish. 

A fly,  or  group  of  them,  to  imitate 
this  condition  is  necessary  to  round 
out  the  angler’s  kit.  True,  we  can 
trim  certain  fur-bodied  drys  to  make 
them  float  low  in  the  water  but  this 
is  makeshift  at  best  and  not  as  at- 
tractive as  specially  constructed  flies. 

A study  of  these  insects  reveals  facts 
that  many  have  plump  fuzzy  bodies 
that  inclose  air  bubbles  when  in  con- 
tact with  water,  and  transmit  a light 
refracting  sparkle  to  the  eye  of  the 
fish  below.  There  is  also  a fat  suc- 
culence about  them  that  coaxes  the 
most  blase  fish  into  trying  just  one 
more. 

There  are  two  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lem of  making  a matching  artificial. 
One  was  conceived  by  the  bass  fisher- 
man many  years  ago.  His  answer  was 


By  ALBERT  G.  SHiMMEL 


a hair  bug.  This  hair  bug  tied  on  a 
smaller  hook  and  clipped  close  with 
added  wings  as  in  a regular  dry  pat- 
tern, with  a hackle  that  is  softer  and 
will  move  with  the  water.  This  hackle 
is  known  as  second  grade  or  wet  fly 
type,  its  stiffness  unimportant  since  it 
does  not  support  the  fly  but  adds  color 
only.  The  wings  are  important  to  the 
angler  chiefly  because  they  help  him 
follow  the  fly  at  dusk  or  among  the 
varying  lights  of  fast  water.  Added 
decoration  and  flash  in  the  form  of 
tinsel  or  bright  silk  tip  seem  to  add 
to  the  taking  qualities. 

The  technique  of  making  hollow 
deer  or  caribou  hair  stand  out  at  right 
angles  to  the  hook  is  easily  mastered 
by  following  directions  given  in  previ- 
ous copies  of  the  Angler.*  The  trim- 
ming is  accomplished  more  easily 
before  the  wings  and  hackle  are  added. 
This  trimming  has  earned  for  these 
flies  the  local  name  of  Barbers  De- 
light and  to  the  local  fancy  tyers  they 
are  known  as  Fuzzy  Bugs  because  of 
their  ragged  appearance.  Several 
popular  colors  have  been  given  a 
thorough  testing  on  the  stream. 

The  best  in  our  experience  is  a 
modified  Adams.  The  pattern  has  the 
body  made  from  the  darkest  deer  hair 
obtainable.  This  is  generally  found  on 
the  neck  or  back.  Deer  vary  as  to 

♦ See  July,  1953  issue,  Tying  Bass  Bugs 
by  GEO.  HARVEY. 
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color  but  the  ideal  is  almost  that  of 
lead.  Wings  are  a pair  of  grizzly  gray 
tied  upright.  Hackle  is  one  turn  each 
of  gray  grizzle  and  brown.  Forget  the 
tail.  After  the  construction  has  been 
completed  it  is  a good  idea  to  give 
the  fly  a thorough  waterproofing  in 
one  of  the  many  water  repellents  made 
for  this  purpose. 

This  fly  in  sizes  fourteen  and  six- 
teen is  excellent  as  an  afternoon  dry 
on  shaded  streams  where  caddis  flies 
rest  on  the  shrubs  that  overhang  the 
water.  When  the  hatch  becomes  ac- 
tive in  the  evening,  the  larger  trout 
move  out  to  feed,  then  a number  ten 
or  even  an  eight  cast  into  the  feeding 
lanes  will  be  taken  without  fuss  or 
fanfare.  When  twilight  deepens  into 
dark  the  larger  sizes  in  brown  or 
black  tipped  with  a turn  of  gold  tinsel 
and  one  of  orange  floss  work  well. 
These  flies  should  have  bodies  about 
three  sixteenth  inches  in  diameter  and 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
length.  Fish  them  slowly  and  if  they 
drag  a bit  at  the  end  of  the  cast  so 
much  the  better.  Strike  at  the  slight- 
est touch.  A stout  leader  is  indicated. 
Perhaps  fish  take  them  for  some  of 
the  night  flying  moths  that  are  plenti- 
ful about  the  water  in  warm  weather. 

If  you  visit  the  Paradise  at  Spring 
Creek,  try  dying  some  of  the  gray 
deer  hair  with  dull  orange.  The  result 
(Turn  to  page  24) 
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A good-looking  pool  . . . what  spots  will  trout  favor? 


STREAM  reading  is  one  of  the  most 
important  phases  of  fishing.  The 
ability  to  read  the  water  and  deter- 
mine the  locations  in  a stream  that 
are  favorable  to  the  trout  often  means 
the  difference  between  success  or  fail- 
ure. Learning  to  read  a trout  stream  is 
usually  one  of  the  toughest  problems 
a beginner  faces.  The  novice  generally 
will  go  through  three  or  four  seasons, 
doing  a lot  of  haphazard  casting, 
wasting  a great  deal  of  time  before  it 
dawns  on  him  there  are  certain  loca- 
tions which  consistently  produce  fish 
and  other  spots  that  rarely  or  ever 
produce. 

How  can  the  beginner  overcome  this 
problem?  How  can  he  learn  to  skip 
certain  places  and  give  his  special 
attention  to  others  without  years  of 
experience? 

Actually  it  does  take  time  to  be  able 
to  read  a stream  well  and  no  beginner 
can  expect  to  learn  all  there  is  to 
know  in  a short  time.  However,  there 
are  certain  signposts  along  every 
stream,  which  the  experienced  angler 
looks  for,  and  which  provide  the  key 


to  successful  stream  reading.  If  the 
beginner  can  learn  these  basic  sign- 
posts and  keep  them  in  mind  as  he 
fishes,  it  will  help  him  avoid  wasting  a 
lot  of  time  and  effort,  as  well  as  pro- 
ducing more  fish. 

What  are  some  of  these  basic  “sign- 
posts?” For  the  sake  of  simplicity  we 
will  deal  with  the  trout  stream.  How- 
ever, the  principles  set  forth  can  and 
should  be  applied  to  all  types  of  fish- 
ing. 

Before  we  start  to  read  a stream  we 
must  determine  why  a trout  chooses 
certain  locations  and  ignores  others. 
Basically,  there  are  two  important  rea- 
sons that  go  into  this  choice;  one  is 
the  food  problem  and  the  other  is 
shelter.  Thus,  a good  location  provides 
a trout  with  a hiding  place  from  which 
he  can  be  on  the  lookout  for  food 
drifting  by  with  the  current. 

There  are  certain  locations  along 
every  trout  stream  which  meet  the 
above  requirements.  These  I will  at- 
tempt to  describe  for  the  beginner  in 

(Turn  to  page  27) 
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Stratocumulus  above  stratus.  Clearing  at  sundown. 


angling  1 


Irregular  rolls  of  stratocumulus.  Their  mergence  was 
followed  by  scattered  showers. 


Nimbus-above,  roll  cumulus  below.  They  preceded 
terrific  thunder  storm,  clearing  rapidly. 


I 


a 


Cumulonimbus  cloud  formation. 


By  N.  R.  Casilio 


The  chances  are  some  time  during  the  day,  every  day,  you 
either  exchange  views  about  the  weather  or  briefly  com- 
ment upon  it;  “It’s  a nice  day”  or  “ — a lousy  day”  or  some 
such  pertinent  expression,  as  the  case  may  be. 

These  oft-repeated  comments  or  salutations  are  not  neces- 
sarily prompted  as  easy  openings  to  a conversation  or  because 
it’s  about  something  which  we  all  have  in  conunon.  It’s  more 
elemental  than  that.  Nothing  affects  man  as  much  as  the 
weather.  Millions  daily  deride  the  high  humidity  or  the  un- 
usual coldness  or  the  protracted  dry  spell.  Just  as  many  re- 
joice about  a rare  day  in  Jime  or  one  in  October  or  even  in 
January.  Weather  is  a universal  topic. 

In  the  more  hostile  parts  of  the  world  man’s  very  survival 
depends  largely  on  the  weather.  For  example,  in  parts  oi 
Siberia  the  people  have  learned  to  “ride  out”  the  extremes  oi 
winter  by  a kind  of  hibernation,  remaining  in  bed  or  ih 
Siberian  equivalent  so  as  to  conserve  energy  and  its  sub- 
sequent demands  on  a limited  food  supply.  Imagine  how 
weather  affects  the  primitive  peoples  of  the  hinterlands  oi 
South  America,  Australia,  Africa,  etc.  Their  mode  of  living 
is  vitally  interwoven  with  the  vagaries  of  the  weather. 

Ancient  nations  such  as  China  and  Babylonia  lost  or  woe 
battles  and  even  wars  because  of  weather  influences.  When 
the  weather  gods  intervened  these  people  thought  it  a sacrilege 
to  continue  an  engagement.  Even  the  Romans  were  convinced 
that  thunderstorms  were  expressions  of  personal  disapproved 
by  Jupiter. 

Gradually  man  learned  to  ignore  superstitions  and  tried  tc 
base  his  prognostications  on  certain  phenomena  associated 
with  certain  kinds  of  weather.  The  first  systematic  observa- 
tions gave  those  early  weather  men  an  inkling  of  how  very 
complex  the  business  really  was.  Yet,  despite  all  of  the  sci- 
entific developments  of  both  instruments  and  methods  many 
still  persist  in  the  use  of  hoary  superstitions.  Of  course  this 
stems  from  the  fact  these  die-hard  beliefs  have  proved  more 
or  less  reliable.  Yes,  the  law  of  averages  has  been  kind  to 
many  forecasters.  I know  people  who  have  had  what  I con- 
sider phenomenal  luck  forecasting  weather  for  the  ensuing 
twelve  hours  by  basing  their  observations  on  the  phenomena 
contained  in  a bit  of  verse  familiar  to  most  every  one.  You 
doubtlessly  can  recall  the  following  or  one  of  its  innumerable 
variations: 


KY  SlOYS 


Red  sky  at  night  sailors’  delight, 

Red  sky  in  the  morning  sailors  take  warning. 

I vividly  recall  when  the  official  weather  observer  in  a cer- 
tain part  of  our  state  hit  for  a score  of  less  than  60  per  cent. 
During  the  same  period  some  few  amateur  observers  in  the 
same  locality  scored  75  percent.  You  see  it  can  be  tough  even 
for  the  professionals. 

Did  you  ever  take  note  of  the  fact  that  farmers,  woodsmen, 
forest  rangers,  guides,  fishermen  and  others  with  outdoor 
occupations  are  better  than  average  weather  forecasters?  Since 
their  livelihoods  depend  largely  on  the  weather  it  is  essential 
for*  such  individuals  to  be  able  to  foresee  a coming  change. 
Accordingly  they  learn  to  recognize  the  various  features  pre- 
ceding a weather  change.  However,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  average  person  interested  in  the  weather  can’t  learn  to 
become  a fair  to  excellent  forecaster.  Imagine  how  handy  it 
would  be  to  predict  weather  say  eighteen  hours  in  advance 
of  a fishing  trip.  It  may  be  stated  here  and  now  that  100 
per  cent  accmacy  m even  short  range  forecasts  is  unheard  of. 
One  may  make  a correct  forecast  for  his  particular  locality 
and  be  far  off  for  an  adjacent  area.  Weather  is  greatly  affected 
by  the  ever  changing  atmospheric  conditions  as  well  as  by 
the  different  topographical  features. 

A chap  with  whom  I often  fish  hit  the  correct  predictions 
for  eleven  successive  times.  Naturally  we  in  our  gang  con- 
sidered him  pretty  hot  stuff.  Then  he  had  a spell  involving  just 
as  many  duds.  Had  he  been  basing  his  forecasts  on  fiie  obser- 
vations of  certain  natural  phenomena  plus  the  correct  use  of 
the  barometer  in  conjxmction  with  wind  direction  his  per- 
centage of  correct  predictions  would  have  surely  been  higher. 
As  it  was,  the  inevitable  conclusion  was  that  he  was  just  a fair 
guesser. 

The  vast  movements  of  the  seas  and  the  atmosphere  ener- 
gized by  the  sun’s  heat  and  the  earth’s  rotation  are  the  pri- 
mary causes  of  the  weather.  Of  course,  the  topography  of  the 
earth  should  not  be  minimized.  Before  this  planet  acquired 
the  topographical  features  with  which  we  are  familiar  there 
was  no  weather.  Every  day  was  the  same.  The  succession  of 
sunshine  and  showers  was  so  regular  that  their  occxnrence 
could  be  dismissed  in  much  the  same  way  as  we  forget  about 
the  existence  of  air.  Had  forecasters  lived  back  in  those  times 
(about  150  million  years  ago)  they  could  have  forecast  the 
(Turn  to  page  26) 


Cumulus  developing  into  thunderheads.  Rain  and  then 
wind  followed  very  rapidly. 


Thick  altostratus  with  stratocumulus  below.  Clearing 
after  a heavy  downpour. 


Roll  cumulus  with  scattered  cirrus. 


Sucker  Stuff 


other  animal  life  which  have  visited 
the  stream  shore  or  beaten  paths  along 
its  sides.  Occasional  scampering  bun- 
nies add  flip  flops  to  already  expectant 
and  palpitating  wishful  hearts. 

The  sucker,  lowly  specimen  that  he 
is,  likes  to  hang  out  near  riffles  where 
both  pools  and  sandbars  at  their  edges 
provides  food  fare  always  coming 
down  stream.  It  also  likes  to  climb 
feeder  streams  or  congregate  at  their 
mouths  for  spawning.  That’s  where 
you  can  make  a good  kill — and  that’s 
where  you’ll  find  a sociable  band  of 
hearty,  hardy  gentlemen  often  edging 
and  elbowing  each  other,  yet  always 
displaying  better  temper  than  any 
group  of  fishermen  I know. 

There  are  many  types  of  fisher- 
men. As  the  saying  goes,  “Them  that 
gets  fish,”  “Them  as  gets  none,” 
“Them  that  don’t  care,”  and  “Them 
that  bellyache  all  the  time.”  There 
are  also  those  who  snort  when  you 
mention  this  type  of  fishing.  To  them 
in  the  art  of  fishing,  technique  seems 
more  important  than  the  art  of  self 
enjoyment  amidst  the  pleasures  of 
Nature.  We  would  hardly  try  to  criti- 
cize here.  We  would  rather  hope 
numerous  others  come  into  this  two 
hook  and  sinker  clan,  not  only  to 
limit  the  coarse  fish  population  which 
is  a necessity,  but  to  have  a whale 


(Turn  to  page  29) 


By  THAD  BUKOWSKB 


Sucker  fishing,  formerly  a sport  for  village  loafers,  ne’er-do-wells 
and  angling  knaves  is  now  enjoyed  by  a large  majority  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s piscators  tired  of  the  long  winter,  anxious  to  wet  the 

first  line  of  the  season. 


For  many  months  of  the  year  the 
sucker  isn’t  worth  a look  see. 
Furthermore,  sucker  fishing,  by  many, 
is  considered  the  lowest  art  of  fish- 
ing knaves. 

Let’s  not,  however,  be  too  hasty  in 
our  opinions.  The  sucker  is  a fine  fish 
for  more  reasons  than  one.  Partic- 
ularly, because  the  sucker  is  a very 
tasty  fish  in  spring — but  only  during 
the  spring.  Though  bony  it  has  a 
sweet  soft  flavor  all  its  own  at  this 
season.  Suckers  caught  in  the  smaller 
streams,  too,  in  sizes  from  ten  to  four- 
teen inches  are  particularly  delicious. 
I personally  hold  the  sucker  in  high 
esteem  because  it  is  the  fish  that  first 
gets  me  out  streamward  to  dunk  a 
line  at  the  first  break  in  the  season’s 
ice.  It’s  this  snozzle  specimen  which 
first  causes  the  creek  shore  to  be 
populated  with  fishermen.  Often  they 
go  more  to  get  near  a stream  side 


fire  and  to  swap  stories  than  for  any 
other  reason.  If  there’s  anything  more 
conducive  to  longer  life  and  healthier 
living,  it  will  have  to  improve  on  the 
sucker  season’s  first  fresh  nipping 
breezes,  the  brisk  exercises  of  wood- 
chopping, the  first  songs  of  birds,  plus 
an  outdoor  meal.  Wherever  the  fisher- 
man goes,  nature  in  the  bud  shows 
also  the  tracks  of  deer,  coon,  and 


PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


My  introduction  to  sucker  fishing 
really  started  when  I was  in 
grade  school.  I remember  when  we 
kids  would  stand  at  the  edge  of  the 
school-yard  and  watch,  open  mouthed, 
some  of  the  early  spring  anglers  un- 
load long  stringers  of  suckers  at  the 
house  across  the  street.  After  school 
we  would  sneak  up  to  the  back  porch 
and  gaze  in  awe  at  a wash-tub  filled 
with  black  and  white  suckers. 

Many  times  I longed  to  know  their 
secret.  But  I was  not  to  be  initiated 
until  some  years  later. 

Then,  it  seemed  to  me  that  these 
successful  anglers  were  different  from 
the  other  townsmen.  It  seemed,  too, 
they  were  looked  upon  with  a mixture 
of  wonder  and  ridicule,  perhaps  even 
suspicion.  Various  theories  were  ad- 


vanced in  efforts  to  explain  their  suc- 
cess. Everything  was  mentioned,  as  I 
recall,  that  could  be  in  any  sense  con- 
nected with  the  taking  of  Spring  run 
suckers.  Everything  save  skill  and  its 
components. 

This  I couldn’t  understand.  From  our 
youthful  and  singular  point  of  view, 
these  fishermen  were  the  elite,  the 
important  people  of  our  village. 

We  were,  of  course,  in  the  minority 
of  two  ideas,  our  own  and  those  of 
others  like  my  mother  who  said  fish- 
ing was  a waste  of  time.  She  would 
look  at  me  sternly  and  imply  that 
only  certain  people  would  spend  their 
time  fishing,  especially  sucker  fishing 
— the  bony  things! 


for  fishing.  I,  for  one,  hoped  for  the 
day  when  I could  go  with  them  and 
catch  a string  of  suckers  that  would 
reach  from  my  shoulder  to  the  ground, 

I finally  succumbed  to  the  inevitable, 
a severe  case  of  spring  fever.  Only  one 
remedy  proved  effective.  Fishing. 

Saturday  would  laggardly  come  and 
find  a couple  of  us  at  the  general 
store’s  tackle  counter  staring  at  the 
many  wonderful  items  far  beyond  our 
means. 

The  old  storekeeper  would  saunter 
behind  the  counter  and  ask,  as  if  he 
didn’t  know,  “What  can  I do  for  you 
boys?” 

“How  much  are  those  hooks?”  we 
would  ask. 

We  were  soon  to  learn  to  keep  our 
voices  low.  This  kept  embarrassing 
remarks  from  the  loafers  to  a mini- 
mum. 

Chuckling,  the  old  man  counted  out 
our  hooks.  Then  his  casual,  “What’ll 
it  be  today,  boys — -‘fisherman’s  luck,  a 
wet  donkey  and  a hungry  gut’?”  Plus 
low-toned  words  to  the  effect  that 
perhaps  not  all  the  suckers  were  in 
the  creek.  There  could  be  some  on 
the  bank.  Chagrined,  we,  thoroughly 
hazed  and  embarrassed,  found  little 
to  say,  but  the  undaimted  old  mer- 
chant kept  right  on  chuckling.  Now, 
I believe  he  expected,  yes  looked  for- 
ward to  this  annual  ceremony,  and 
would  have  missed  it  if  we  had  failed 
to  perform  our  role  every  spring. 

At  last,  and  unexp>ectedly,  I was 
invited  by  one  of  the  so-called  time 
wasters  to  go  sucker  fishing. 

It  was  February  22nd,  Washington’s 
Birthday,  and  the  weather  was  typi- 
cally February,  too.  Cold  and  windy, 
with  intermittent  snow  and  about  an 
inch  of  the  white  stuff  already  on  the 
ground.  I was  in  the  house  shooting 
crocinole*  when  I heard  a Model  T 
clattering  in  the  drive.  A loud  back- 
fire and  then  quiet.  I went  to  the  door 
and  there  stood  Vic. 


* Anyone  recall  this  bygone  parlor  game? 
(Turn  to  page  27) 


Despite  this  biased  influence,  we 
boys  did  not  waver  in  our  enthusiasm 


Suckers  for  the  Right  Hook 
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Fish  Commission  Responds 
To  Resolutions 


Recommendations  to  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  in  resolutions  adopted  at  the 
September,  1953,  convention. 


Resolutions  adopted  at  the  September,  1953,  convention  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  making  recommendations  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  were  given  diligent  study  and  attention  by  the  Commission 
at  its  January,  1954,  meeting.  Following  is  a list  of  the  resolutions,  together  with 
the  findings  of  the  Commission  appended  at  the  foot  of  each  resolution. 


8.  NE.  WHEREAS:  Where  trout  are 
stocked  in  open  season  and  the  streams 
posted  for  a five  day  period,  it  has 
been  the  practice  of  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion to  stock  these  streams  individually 
and  when  the  five  day  restriction  is 
lifted  caiises  a great  deal  of  concen- 
tration of  fishermen  to  that  particular 
stream. 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED: 
That  the  Fish  Commission  make  every 
possible  effort  to  stock  all  the  streams 
in  particular  area  simultaneously  so 
as  not  to  create  great  concentration  on 
one  particular  stream  by  fishermen. 

Motion  made  at  the  Pahnerton  Rod 
& Gun  Club  meeting  by  George  Fogel- 
man  and  seconded  by  Charles  Donchez, 
that  this  program  be  put  into  effect 
and  carried  out. 

The  thought  back  of  this  resolution 
is  very  good  but  after  going  into  the 
matter  in  detail  Mr.  Buller  advised 
it  could  not  be  done  without  completely 
ruining  the  trout  distribution  program. 

9.  SC.  WHEREAS:  It  has  been  estab- 
lished beyond  any  reasonable  doubt 
that  all  dams  halt  the  free  migration 
of  fish  and 

WHEREAS:  Migration  of  certain 

species  is  desirable  from  an  economic 
as  well  as  sportsmen’s  viewpoint  and 

WHEREAS:  The  only  present  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  is  efficient  fish- 
way, or  elevators  properly  installed  and 
maintained  axid 

WHEREAS;  Tho  logical  sequence  in 
which  this  pro,0':'  n should  progress 
is  from  Tidewater  upstream. 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED: 
That  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion petition  the  Sl,ito  of  Maryland 
and/or  the  appropriaLe  Federal  Agency 
to  install  and  maintain  an  efficient  fish- 


way on  all  dams  of  the  Susquehanna 
River. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED:  The 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  offers 
to  cooperate  in  the  planning  and  if 
necessary  pay  a fair  share  of  the  costs 
of  construction  and  maintenance  of 
said  fishway. 

The  Fish  Commission  stands  ready  and 
has  always  been  willing  to  co-operate 
with  any  agency  to  relieve  the  sittia- 
tion  on  the  lower  Susquehanna  River 
in  so  far  as  fishways  are  concerned. 
The  Conowingo  Dam  is  the  first  dam 
in  the  river  and  is  entirely  in  the 
state  of  Maryland.  We  believe  the 
resolution  should  be  directed  to  the 
Joint  State  Government  Commission 
which  made  a detailed  report  to  the 
General  Assembly  at  the  1949  Session 
of  the  Legislature  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  the  construction  of  fish- 
ways or  other  devices  on  the  lower 
Susquehanna  to  facilitate  the  migra- 
tion of  fish. 

10.  SE.  WHEREAS:  The  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  by  the  Act  of 
June  4,  1945,  P.  L.  1383,  recognized  the 
necessity  in  the  interests  of  the  public 
welfare  of  eliminating  the  continuous 
pollution  of  the  Schuylkill  River  and 
of  cleansing  the  river  of  the  acciimu- 
lation  of  silt  and  other  industrial 
wastes,  and 

WHEREAS:  The  Federal  govern- 

ment agreed  to  share  in  the  project 
of  restoring  the  Schuylkill  River  as 
a natural  resource  of  the  Common- 
wealth by  assuming  the  responsibility 
of  cleaning  and  dredging  that  portion 
of  the  Schuylkill  below  Norristown 
while  the  Commonwealth  assumed  the 
responsibility  for  the  portions  of  the 
river  above  Norristown,  and 


WHEREAS:  The  Commonwealth  has 
fulfilled  its  obligation  under  the  afore- 
said Act  of  Assembly  by  cleansing 
and  removing  the  accumxilation  of  in- 
dxistrial  wastes  from  the  upper  Schuyl- 
kill, thereby  restoring  the  said  river 
as  a supply  of  pure  water  and  a 
natural  resource,  and 

WHEREAS:  The  federal  government 
is  now  engaged  in  the  process  of 
cleansing  and  dredging  the  lower 
Schuylkill  below  Norristown  so  that 
the  entire  river  will  be  restored  to 
the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth 
as  a source  of  p\u*e  water  and  a valu- 
able natural  resource,  and 

WHEREAS:  By  the  expenditure  of 
a comparatively  small  sum  of  money, 
it  would  be  possible  to  erect  artificial 
structures  such  as  fish  ladders  at  or 
near  Fairmount  Dam  in  the  Lower 
Schuylkill  to  make  it  possible  for 
migratory  fish  to  ascend  the  waters 
above  the  dam,  thereby  enhancing  the 
value  of  the  natural  resources  as  well 
as  providing  for  and  extending  the 
recreational  facilities  in  the  area 
through  which  the  river  flows; 

NOW  THEREFORE  BE  IT  RE- 
SOLVED: That  this  organization 

memorialize  the  appropriate  public 
authorities  and  agencies  of  both  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  federal  government  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  the  said  authorities  to  add 
to  the  value  of  the  project  now  being 
undertaken  of  cleansing  the  river  by 
adding  artificial  structures  at  or  near 
Fairmormt  Dam  to  enable  migratory 
fish  to  ascend  the  river  above  the  dam, 
thereby  providing  additional  recrea- 
tional facilities  and  thus  increasing  the 
value  of  the  river  as  a natural  re- 
source. 

It  is  the  thought  of  the  Commission 
that  this  resolution  should  also  be 
directed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Joint 
State  Government  Commission  with 
the  suggestion  that  in  co-operation 
with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
a survey  be  made  of  the  site  to 
ascertain  what  benefits  would  be  de- 
rived if  a fishway  or  ladder  could  be 
devised  and  installed. 

16.  C.  THEREFORE  BE  IT  RE- 
SOLVED: That  the  names  of  all  per- 
sons convicted  of  violating  fish  and 
game  laws  be  published  in  the  Game 
News  and  The  Angler. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  commission 
that  no  real  benefit  is  derived  from 
the  publishing  of  the  names  of  the 
various  violators  in  the  Angler  and 
feels  that  it  can  be  better  handled  in 
the  local  areas  where  the  arrests  are 
made. 
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Boy  Scouts  Kick  off  ^^Xational 
Conservation  Good  Turn” 

(WILDLIFE  WEEK-3IAKC11  21-27) 


Executive  Director,  C.  A.  French  pledges  all  out  aid  in  facilities, 
personnel  of  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  to  Scouts. 


1.  KICK-OFF  EVENT  (During  Wild- 
life Week,  March  21-27,  1954). 

As  a kick-off  activity.  Cub  Scouts 
Packs,  Boy  Scout  Troops  and  Explorer 
Units  Avill  hold  a meeting  to  which 
friends  and  members  of  their  sponsor- 
ing body  will  be  invited.  This  will  be 
a meeting  of  both  adults  and  boys. 
With  the  assistance  of  local  conservation 
technicians,  those  in  attendance  will 
be  alerted  to  the  conservation  needs 
of  the  commrmity,  and  methods  by 
which  anyone  may  help  solve  the  prob- 
lems. The  Scout  conservation  program 
for  the  summer  will  be  aimounced  and 
help  requested  to  carry  it  out.  At  the 
conclusion,  those  in  attendance  will  be 
asked  to  subscribe  to  The  Outdoor 
Code  for  Americans. 


OUTDOOR  CODE  FOR 
AMERICANS 


Scout  Units  for  taking  the  Code  to  all 
Americans,  and  requesting  their  ac- 
ceptance as  a code  of  behavior  in  the 
outdoors.  By  special  programs  in 
schools,  churches,  service  clubs,  civic 
clubs,  sportsman’s  clubs,  P.T.A.’s  and 
other  youth  and  adult  groups,  the  Out- 


door Code  will  be  proclaimed  to  all 
America.  Each  Scout  and  leader  who 
agrees  to  take  part  in  the  Good  Turn 
project  and  to  live  up  to  the  Code  will 
receive  a pocket  card  on  which  the 
Code  is  printed. 

(Turn  to  next  page) 


As  an  American,  I will  do  my  best  to: 
BE  CLEAN  IN  MY  OUTDOOR 
MANNERS 

I will  treat  the  outdoors  as  a heritage 
to  be  improved  for  our  greater  en- 
joyment. I will  keep  my  trash  and 
garbage  out  of  America’s  waters, 
fields,  woods  and  roadways. 

BE  CAREFUL  WITH  FIRE 
I will  prevent  wildfire.  I will  build 
my  fire  in  a safe  place  and  be  sure 
it  is  dead  out  before  I leave. 

BE  CONSIDERATE  IN  THE 
OUTDOORS 

I will  treat  public  and  private  prop- 
erty with  respect.  I will  remember 
that  the  use  of  the  outdoors  is  a 
privilege  I may  lose  by  abuse. 

BE  CONSERVATION -MINDED 

I will  learn  how  to  practice  good 
conservation  of  soil,  waters,  forests, 
minerals,  grasslands  and  wildlife, 
and  I will  urge  others  to  do  the 
same.  I will  use  sportsman-like 
methods  in  all  my  outdoor  activities. 


2.  CRUSADE  FOR  OUTDOOR  GOOD 
MANNERS  (March  thru  October) 
The  Outdoor  Code  for  Americans 
will  be  used  as  part  of  the  kick-off 
activity  and  in  addition  will  be  pro- 
moted by  Scout  Units  for  the  balance 
of  the  Conservation  Good  Turn.  Sev- 
eral ways  have  been  suggested  to 


— Photo  by  Shiner 
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3.  POSTER  DISTRIBUTION  (March) 

A poster  has  been  prepared  and  will 

be  distributed  by  the  90,000  Scout  Units 
across  the  country  in  a quantity  equal 
to  eight  copies  per  Unit.  The  poster 
asks  the  public  to  “Join  With  the  Boy 
Scouts,  in  helping  to  Conserve  our 
Forest,  Soil,  Water,  Grass  and  Wild- 
life Resources.”  It  will  be  distributed 
to  those  places  in  the  local  community 
where  it  will  have  a most  permanent 
value. 

4.  UNIT  CONSERVATION  PROJECTS 

(April  through  September) 

This  area  of  action  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  whole  Conservation 
Good  Turn.  Much  of  the  success  of  the 
program  is  based  upon  the  degree  to 
which  boys  carry  out  conservation 
projects  on  the  land  and  thus  learn 
the  importance  of  the  wise  use  of 
natural  resources.  These  projects  must 
be  developed  locally,  to  meet  local 
needs  and  make  use  of  local  techniques, 
to  have  real  meaning  for  boys.  The  as- 
sistance of  local  conservation  techni- 
cians will  be  sought  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  a list  of  local  projects  suited 
to  the  community  as  well  as  to  boy 
interest  and  ability. 

5.  COUNCIL  CAMPSITE  CONSER- 

VATION PLANS 

Nationally,  there  are  some  one  third 
of  a million  acres  in  Scout  camp  prop- 
erties. Some  of  this  land  has  long  since 
been  well  managed,  but  a large  part 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  One  big 
objective  of  the  Conservation  Good 
Turn  is  get  every  acre  of  Scout  owned 
land  under  sound  conservation  man- 
agement, starting  with  a comprehensive 
land  use  plan.  It  is  the  hope  that  Scout 
camps  (more  than  800)  may  become 
outstanding  examples  of  good  conser- 
vation practice,  and  thus  become  lab- 
oratories where  boys  and  leaders  may 
learn  by  doing,  many  of  the  techniques 
necessary  for  the  wise  management  of 
soil  and  water,  forests  and  grasslands. 

6.  CLIMAX  EVENT  (October) 

As  a climax  event  for  the  Good  Turn, 
special  demonstrations  will  be  held  on 
a Council,  District  or  Unit  basis.  The 
purpose  of  the  demonstrations  will  be 
to  point  up  some  of  the  local  conserva- 
tion problems,  what  the  Scout  pro- 
gram has  done  to  help  solve  them,  and 
what  anyone  may  do. 


CHANGING  ADDRESS? 
Notify  Penna.  Fish  Commission, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  NOW! 

Your  Angler  will  follow  you. 


Hydro  Fishing 
dub  Winners 
1953 


Six  Lancaster  County,  Three  York 
Coxinty,  Two  Lebanon  County  and 
One  Berks  Coimty  resident  won 
prizes  in  the  annual  Hydro  Fishing 
Club  Contest  sponsored  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Water  & Power  Company  and 
the  Safe  Harbor  Water  Power  Cor- 
poration, in  cooperation  with  the 
Federated  Sportsmen  of  Lancaster 
and  York  Counties. 

For  the  past  several  years  the  Power 
Companies  have  put  up  $200  to  go  to 
fishermen  whose  entries — caught  in 
Lake  Aldred,  above  Holtwood  and  Lake 
Clarke,  above  Safe  Harbor— have 
taken  first,  second  or  third  place  in 
four  categories.  These  are,  Bass,  Sus- 
quehanna Salmon,  Catfish  and  Carp. 

The  $30  first  prize  in  the  Bass  divi- 
sion was  won  by  a Lancaster  City  resi- 
dent, William  J.  Lausch,  with  his  three 
pound,  18  inch  entry.  Other  winners 
in  the  Bass  division  were  also  from 
Lancaster  County;  the  $15  second  prize 
was  awarded  to  Harry  C.  Graham, 
Neffsville,  for  his  2.9  pounds,  I8V2  inch 


fish  while  M.  B.  Brenner,  R.  D.  2, 
Conestoga,  took  the  $5  third  prize  with 
his  2.1  pound,  16  inch  Bass. 

In  the  Susquehanna  Salmon  division, 
all  three  winners  entered  fish  weighing 
6.1  pounds  and  prizes  were  allocated 
on  length,  as  provided  for  in  the  rules. 
The  $30  first  prize  went  to  Bruce  E. 
Snyder,  of  York,  whose  fish  was  27 
inches  long;  second  prize  of  $15  went 
to  Earl  W.  Eshehnan,  Lancaster,  with 
a fish  measuring  26  inches  and  a third 
prize  of  $5  went  to  Frank  E.  Fisher, 
of  York  County  with  a Salmon  meas- 
uring 25%  inches. 

Franklin  Kissinger,  of  Columbia, 
again  made  an  appearance  in  the 
winner’s  list  taking  first  and  third 
prizes  in  the  Catfish  division,  with  one 
entry  12.7  pounds,  28%  inches  long, 
the  other  7.5  pounds,  26%  inches  long. 
A York  resident,  C.  M.  Heilig,  Sr., 
took  second  place  in  this  division  with 
an  11.5  pound,  33  inch  long  Catfish. 

Two  residents  of  Lebanon,  Andrew 
Gaidos,  430  N.  6th  Avenue  and  John 
J.  Greish,  340  E.  Guilford  Street  won 
first  and  second  prizes,  respectively  in 
the  Carp  division.  Mr.  Gaidos’  fish 
weighed  27.4  pounds  and  measured  35 
inches  while  that  entered  'by  Mr. 
Greish  was  twenty-seven  pounds  and 
measured  36%  inches.  A 27  poimd,  36 
inch  long  Carp  entered  by  Howard  K. 
Endy,  Boyerstown,  Pennsylvania,  took 
third  prize  in  this  division. 

Contest  judges  were  Robert  E.  Fas- 


1953  HYDRO  FISHING  CLUB  CONTEST  WINNERS 


$30.00 

1ST  PRIZE 

$15.00 

2ND  PRIZE 

$5.00 

3RD  PRIZE 

BASS 

3.0  pounds — 18"  long 
William  J.  Lausch 
116  Nevin  Street 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 

2.9  pounds — 18.5"  long 
Harry  C.  Graham 
Neffsville,  .Pennsylvania 

2.1  pounds — 16"  long 
M.  B.  Brenner 
R.  D.  2 

Conestoga,  Pennsylvania 

SALMON 

6.1  pounds — 27"  long 
Bruce  E.  Snyder 
150  S.  Charles  Street 
Dallastown,  Pennsylvania 

6.1  pounds — 26"  long 
Earl  W.  Eshleman 
719  Columbia  Avenue 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 

6.1  pounds— 25.5"  long 
Frank  E.  Fisher 
Laurel,  Pennsylvania 

CATFISH 

12.7  pounds — 28.5"  long 
Franklin  Kissinger 
214  Locust  Street 
Columbia,  Pennsylvania 

11.5  pounds — 33"  long 
C.  M.  Heilig,  Sr. 

514  N.  Highland  Avenue 
York,  Pennsylvania 

7.5  pounds — 26.5"  long 
Franklin  Kissinger 
214  Locust  Street 
Columbia,  Pennsylvania 

CARP 

27.4  pounds — 35"  long 
Andrew  Gaidos 
430  N.  6th  Avenue 
Lebanon,  Pennsylvania 

27.0  pounds — 36.5"  long 
John  J.  Greish 
340  E.  Guilford  Street 
Lebanon,  Pennsylvania 

27.0  pounds — 36.0"  long 
Howard  K.  Endy 
R.  D.  No.  2 

Boyertown,  Pennsylvania 

DATA 

1.  There  were  42  large  fish  entered  in  the  contest. 

2.  Three  tie  weights  for  first,  second  and  third  Salmon  prizes,  in  which  winners  were 
decided  by  length  in  accordance  with  contest  rules. 

3.  There  were  eight  carp  entries  of  over  twenty  pounds  each. 

4.  Present  Hydro  Fishing  Club  membership  is  7100. 

5.  Of  the  12  winners,  six  resided  in  Lancaster  County,  three  in  York  County,  two  in 
Lebanon  County  and  one  in  Berks  County. 
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nacht,  Secretary  of  the  Federated 
Sportsmen  of  Lancaster  Coxonty  and 
Ray  Karhan  and  Elmer  Berkins, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  York 
County  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs.  These  sportsmen’s  clubs  ap- 
prove the  application  for  membership 
to  the  Hydro  Fishing  Club,  and  serve 
as  judges  for  the  annual  contest. 

There  are  six  contest  weighing  sta- 
tions, where  contest  entries  may  be 
made.  These  include  the  boating  facili- 
ties of  Norman  Welsh  at  Long  Level 
and  Byron  Resh  at  Wrightsville  and  the 
General  Stores  of  S.  M.  Fife,  Airville, 
York  Coimty  and  B.  F.  Sherick,  of 
Washington  Boro.  These  men  attended 
the  meeting  and  witnessed  the  judging. 
The  other  two  contest  entry  stations 
are  at  the  Safe  Harbor  and  Holtwood 
Hydroelectric  Power  Plants  along  the 
River  on  the  Lancaster  County  side. 

At  the  Judges’  meeting  the  group 
was  advised  that  representatives  of  the 
Power  Companies  had  discussed  with 
Mr.  Charles  A.  French,  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission, stocking  and  other  problems 
related  to  keeping  up  the  supply  of  fish 
in  Lakes  Aldred  and  Clarke.  The  two 
Companies  annually  contribute  $9,000 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
for  use  in  the  lake  area.  Mr.  French 
stated  that  considerable  stocking  had 
been  done  in  1953  but  that  he  expected 
to  schedule  a biological  survey  to  be 
made  within  the  next  two  years  to 
determine  which  species  were  best 
adapted  to  the  area,  and  other  facts 
required  for  an  effective  stocking  pro- 
gram. Mr.  French  stated  that  in  his 
opinion  the  lakes  behind  the  Holt- 
wood  arid  Safe  Harbor  dams  are  among 
the  most  important  fishing  areas  in  the 
State. 


GREAT  POSSIBILITIES 

Pennsylvania  still  maintains  the  en- 
viable reputation  of  being  the  largest 
organized  group  of  conservationists  in 
the  entire  United  States.  With  our 
187,791  paid  members  in  943  local 
clubs,  we  keep  our  top  berth  in  the 
family  of  46  states  already  affiliated 
with  the  National  Wildlife  Federation. 

While  this  shows  our  great  concern 
for  conservation,  another  even  greater 
factor  in  evidence  is  that  this  large 
membership  was  made  possible  through 
the  volxmteer  work  of  thousands  of 
local  leaders.  Without  their  coopera- 
tion such  a record  would  be  impossible. 

— The  Federation  News 


NEW  CLUB  OFFICERS  INSTALLED  1954 

York  Chapter,  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  America:  Harry  C.  Allaman,  Pres.; 
Stanley  H.  Myers,  V-pres.;  Robert  P. 
Reinecker,  recording  secretary;  James 
Stambach,  corresponding  sec.;  Robert 
P.  Mader,  treasurer.  Kenneth  R.  Shultz 
is  president  of  the  board  of  directors. 

* * * 

Perkiomen  Valley  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 
— Russell  Cassell,  president;  George 
Allen,  vice  pres.;  Robert  Hess,  treas- 
urer; Ralph  Stiteler,  secretary;  Mrs. 
Ralph  Stiteler,  financial  secretary. 

* * * 

Holmesburg  Fish  and  Game  Protec- 
tive Association,  Inc. — Shelby  Ghorm- 
ley,  president;  George  Lewis,  v-presi- 
dent;  Clifford  Hence,  2nd  v-pres.; 
Edwin  Y.  Vache,  treasurer;  Charles  E. 
Wiley,  secretary. 


CREEL  CENSUS  ON 
UPPER  WOODS  POND 

(From  page  5) 


8.  During  what  period  was  the  heavi- 

est catch  of  warm-water  species 
taken? 

49%  was  taken  in  May. 

9.  In  the  month  of  July  when  both 

trout  and  all  warm-water  species 
were  in  season,  which  were  more 
fished  for  by  the  anglers? 

45%  were  fishing  primarily  for 
warm-water  species. 

29%  were  fishing  primarily  for 
trout. 

26%  were  fishing  for  both. 


10.  What  were  the  most  used  methods 

of  fishing? 

50%  still  fished. 

30%  casted. 

20%  trolled. 

11.  What  were  the  most  used  lures 

for  this  lake? 


Lures 

Worms  

Spinners  

Flies  (artificial) 

Plugs  

Insects  

Minnows  


Percent  of 
fishermen  using 

44 

26 

12 

8 

6 

4 


12.  What  percent  of  the  fishermen 

checked  were  successful? 

49%  of  the  fishermen  were  suc- 
cessful. 

13.  How  many  anglers  were  checked. 


and  how  many  hours  did  they 
fish? 

2,801  anglers  fished  a total  of  13,394 
hours,  for  an  average  fishing 
time  of  4.78  hours. 

14.  How  many  hours  were  expended 

for  each  fish  caught? 

3.1  hours  were  fished  for  each  fish 
caught,  or  a catch  p>er  hour  of 
0.33  fish. 

15.  What  indication  is  there  of  a carry- 

over of  trout  from  1953  to  1954? 

During  experimental  ice  fishing 
with  barbless  hooks  during 
January  1954,  trout  were  caught 
readily. 

Studies  to  Continue 

Results  of  this  study  on  Upper  Woods 
Pond — the  first  complete  census  on  a 
Pennsylvania  lake — when  compared  to 
similar  work  on  streams,  lead  Com- 
mission biologists  to  believe  that  re- 
turns on  trout  planted  in  lakes  may 
be  consistently  greater  than  on  streams. 
The  value  of  trout  plantings  in  lakes 
has  been  established  both  here  and  in 
several  other  lakes.  Trout  fishing  in 
lakes  affords  an  entirely  different  type 
of  fishing  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  pre- 
ferred over  stream  fishing  by  many 
anglers  and  is  often  the  only  type 
possible  for  the  physically  handicapped. 

Upper  Woods  will  be  stocked  in  1954 
the  same  as  last  year.  All  trout  stocked 
this  year  will  be  marked  by  the  re- 
moval of  one  fin.  Thus  the  census  clerk, 
as  well  as  the  fishermen,  will  be  able 
to  tell  whether  trout  caught  are  from 
the  1953  or  the  1954  planting. 

A management  measure  which  still 
has  to  be  tested  concerns  the  value  of 
fingerling  trout  plantings  in  lakes.  Sev- 
eral lakes  now  classified  as  trout  waters 
are  receiving  plantings  of  marked  trout 
fingerlings.  Additional  creel  census 
studies  will  give  the  answer  to  this 
and  other  problems. 

You  can  find  Upper  Woods  by  driv- 
ing about  fifteen  miles  north  of  Hones- 
dale  or  ten  miles  east  of  Pleasant 
Mount.  If  you  would  like  to  give  the 
lake  a try  this  spring,  better  pack  in 
plenty  of  warm  clothes.  As  your 
chances  are  best  from  a boat,  you 
should  bring  your  own.  The  creel  cen- 
sus clerk  on  duty  at  the  lake  will  give 
you  advice  on  what  the  big  ones  are 
taking.  We  hope  you  will  have  a nice 
creel  to  show  him  when  you  leave. 


CORRECTION 

In  January  issue  story.  Bottoms  Up 
in  the  Susquehanna,  photo  credits 
should  read;  Courtesy  of  Penna.  Water 
& Power  Co.  not  Penna.  Light  and 
Power  Co.  as  shown. 
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SASSAFRAS 

{Fram  page  11) 


practical  ship  captains  were  inter- 
ested now  in  other  cargo.  But  in  the 
colonies,  where  resourceful  settlers 
found  many  foods  and  flavorings,  as 
well  as  medicines  and  homely  rem- 
edies, in  wild  plants  of  the  forests, 
coasts,  and  wilderness  edge,  sassafras 
kept  its  prestige  through  successive 
generations  of  pioneers. 

They  focmd  many  uses  for  it.  As  a 
dye  it  gave  a permanent  orange  tint 
to  homespun  woolen  cloth.  Its  agree- 
ably piquant  scent  lessened  the  harsh- 
ness of  homemade  soap,  and  there 
was  a backwoods  belief  that  the  batch 
always  turned  out  better  when  the 
kettle  was  stirred  with  a sassafras 
stick.  The  wood  proved  to  be  remark- 
ably durable  in  contact  with  the  soil, 
highly  resistant  to  insects  and  decay, 
so  it  was  much  used  for  fence  posts. 

Its  popularity  persisted  especially 
as  a beverage  and  tonic,  brewed  from 
bark  of  the  roots.  The  kettle  of  sassa- 
fras tea  heating  on  the  back  of  the 
stove  was  as  sure  a sign  of  spring 
as  the  first  robin.  It  “thinned  the 
blood”  and  children  had  to  drink  it 
whether  they  like  it  or  not.  In  any 
case,  they  found  it  much  more  palat- 
able than  sulphur  and  molasses. 

There  was  an  interval  in  our  history 
when  sipping  sassafras  was  a patriotic 
duty.  This  was  in  the  hectic  days  of 
the  Boston  Tea  Party,  when  the  thir- 
teen colonies  were  rebelling  against 
the  oppressions  of  England,  and  the 
high  tax  on  tea  was  actively  resented. 
Drinking  sassafras  was  one  way  of 
protesting  an  injustice,  and  by  serv- 
ing it  the  patriotic  citizen  proved  his 
loyalty  to  his  own  land  and  govern- 
ment. These  early  Americans  sang  a 
hearty  chorus  which  went  something 
like  this: 

“Sassafras,  oh  Sassafras, 

Thou  art  the  stuff  for  me. 

And  in  the  spring 

I love  to  sing 

Sweet  Sassafras  of  thee!” 

The  meal  that  went  with  the  song 
seems  to  have  consisted  often  of  beans, 
mush,  fried  fish,  trrrnips,  dowdies  (a 
kind  of  corn  pone)  and  sassafras  tea. 

Through  the  hardships  and  scarcities 
of  crucial  Civil  War  years  it  was  a 
staple  drink  for  many  families.  Weary 
soldiers  of  both  armies,  learning  to 


live  off  the  land  and  utilize  native 
plants,  foimd  sassafras  tea  a reviving 
stimulant. 

Sassafras  has  some  uses  in  our 
modern  world.  The  oil  is  used  as  a 
flavoring  for  root  beer  and  candy, 
and  in  certain  medicines  to  counter- 
act the  disagreeable  taste  of  other  in- 
gredients. In  perfumes  it  becomes  an 
artificial  “heliotrope”!  During  World 
War  II  chemists  discovered  a simple, 
economical  method,  far  removed  from 
the  tedious  pioneer  process,  of  obtain- 
ing a natural  dye  from  sassafras  which 
produced  shades  of  brown  and  gray. 

The  coarse  textured,  straight  grained 
wood  is  easy  to  season  and  work,  has 
the  general  appiearance  of  ash  or 
chestnut,  and  is  used  in  a limited 
way  in  making  inexpensive  furniture, 
boxes,  and  small  boats — and  it  still 
makes  good  fence  posts. 

The  leaves,  dried,  finely  powdered 
and  sifted  (first  removing  the  fibrous 
stems  and  veins)  become  a condiment 
for  soup  with  a flavor  very  different 
from  that  of  the  roots.  Creole  cooks 
of  the  South  use  it  skillfully  in  gumbo 
file. 

Sassafras  tea  has  a rich,  brownish- 
red  color,  and  an  aromatic,  pleasing 
fragrance.  The  flavor  is  pungnant  and 
spicy — one,  apparently,  that  is  recalled 
with  nostalgia.  It  has  its  devotees 
today,  and  if  you  haven’t  tried  it, 
maybe  you  should.  In  rural  areas  the 
little  bundles  of  roots  are  still  peddled 
in  the  spring,  or  it  can  be  bought  in 
certain  drug  or  food  stores.  Or  better 
yet,  as  you  return  from  a fishing  trip, 
stop  and  dig  some  roots  out  yourself. 
You’ll  see  a lot  of  it  as  you  walk 
across  the  field  from  the  creek  to  the 
car,  or  drive  along  the  coimtry  road 
back  to  the  highway. 

The  trick,  we’re  told,  is  not  to  boil 
it;  like  any  other  tea  it  should  be 
steeped.  However,  since  the  qualities 
of  wood  are  harder,  and  its  essence 
more  resistant  to  extraction  than  that 
of  delicate  leaves,  it  takes  a longer 
time  than  ordinary  tea.  Too  long  cook- 
ing or  boiling  draws  out  the  bitter- 
ness of  tannin  and  spoils  the  appeal- 
ing flavor.  The  root  bark  must  be 
thoroughly  dried  for  keeping,  and 
always  stored  in  a tight  container. 

Sassafras  is  hardy  and  persistent, 
spreading  by  suckers  from  the  roots, 
and  the  berries  are  relished  by  birds, 
so  the  seeds  are  widely  scattered.  We 
do  not,  therefore,  have  to  be  con- 
cerned about  depleting  the  supply, 
as  is  the  case  with  many  wild  shrubs 
and  plants.  Quite  the  contrary,  as 
many  a farmer’s  aching  back  will 


testify,  after  a hard  day  of  grubbing 
sassafras  from  cut-over  land. 

For  some  thousands  of  years  sassa- 
fras has  grown  only  in  eastern  North 
America,  and  in  a section  of  south- 
east Asia,  where  it  was  discovered 
by  botanists  only  a few  decades  ago. 
But  in  the  age  of  dinosaurs  sassafras 
was  already  in  existence  and  was 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
The  ancient  ancestors  of  our  modern 
tree,  preserved  in  geological  deposits 
dating  back  millions  of  years,  have 
this  remarkable  feature:  their  leaves 
show  both  the  three-lobed,  and  the 
two-lobed  mitten  forms,  and  are  very 
like  those  still  existing. 

So  prehistoric  man  knew  sassafras 
and  perhaps  he,  too,  chewed  a spicy 
twig  appreciatively  as  he  walked  to  the 
stream  to  catch  a fiish,  by  whatever 
primitive  means  he  could.  And  today 
the  thirsty  fisherman  may  still  savor 
the  aromatic,  refreshing  taste  of  sassa- 
fras, and  find  it  good. 


HAIR  FLY 
VARIATIONS 

(From  page  14) 


will  be  a gray  orange  brown  color. 
When  tied  on  fourteen  hooks  and 
trimmed  to  the  diameter  of  a kitchen 
match,  without  hackle,  wing  or  tail 
the  results  will  please  you.  Alternates 
may  be  tied  in  white  and  black. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  small  gray 
pattern  was  tested  by  two  anglers  of 
skill  and  experience.  The  place  chosen 
was  a partially  shaded  pool  on  a 
large  stream  with  a cold  mountain 
brook  entering  near  the  head.  The 
first  angler  used  a conventional  Adams 
and  a long  fine  leader.  The  time  was 
a midsummer  afternoon,  Fishing  with 
all  the  skill  be  possessed  the  first 
angler  scored  with  one  eight  inch 
trout  and  several  half-hearted  rises. 
Returning  to  the  foot  of  the  pool  he 
gave  his  rod  to  the  second  angler  who 
substituted  a clipped  hair  bug  that 
lacked  only  a tail  and  matched  the 
first  very  closely  in  color  and  size. 
The  first  floated  high  while  the  second 
sat  low  in  the  water.  After  resting 
the  pool  for  a quarter  hour  the 
second  angler  took  five  legal  fish,  in- 
cluding a brook  of  eleven  and  a brown 
of  twelve  inches.  From  mid  June  tmtil 
the  season’s  end  the  clipped  hair  body 
took  almost  twice  as  many  trout  as 
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the  standard  patterns.  These  flies  are 
at  their  best  in  rough,  broken  water 
where  they  may  be  forced  below  the 
surface  but  bob  up  with  the  buoy- 
ancy of  cork.  Often  flsh,  lying  where 
they  have  these  lines  of  drift  xmder 
observation,  will  take  this  type  of 
fly  as  it  is  carried  below  the  smface 
while  a standard  fly  imder  the  same 
conditions  would  be  ignored. 

The  second  body  type  that  has 
become  popular  with  a few  practical 
tyers  is  the  clipped  hackle  body.  It 
is  probably  an  outgrowth  of  the  old 
palmer-tyed  fly  and  a search  for  a 
natural  colored  body  that  was  at  once 
effective  and  durable.  Herl  bodies  are 
short  lived  in  contact  with  sharp  teeth 
and  are  limited  in  color.  Here  is  at 
least  a partial  answer. 

The  fly  is  of  standard  pattern  and 
tie  except  the  body  which  is  tied  bi- 
visible  of  appropriately  colored  hackles 
and  then  trimmed  to  proper  size.  One 
popular  pattern  is  the  Light  Cahill 
tied  with  a body  of  ginger  hackles. 
After  trinuning  the  body  is  ribbed 
with  fine  gold  wire.  This  pattern  pro- 
duces on  the  cream  hatches  and  when 
the  little  stone  flies  are  on  the  water. 
The  Crib  of  the  hackle  as  it  is  wrapped 
aroxmd  the  hook  adds  to  the  durabil- 
ity of  the  fly  and  reflects  light  in 
such  a way  as  to  create  the  illusion 
of  life.  Much  experimenting  remains 
j to.be  done  with  two-  and  three-color 
hackle  bodies. 

These  variations  of  standard  pat- 
terns cannot  claim  originality  but  are 
special  adaptation.  For  the  angler 
seeking  more  effective  flies  they  claim 
three  advantages.  First,  greater  visi- 
bility from  the  view  point  of  the  fish; 
Second,  greater  durability  for  the 
angler;  Third,  better  floating  qualities 
a feature  not  at  all  objectionable. 

Try  them  in  the  larger  sizes  if  you 
are  one  of  that  growing  group  of 
anglers  that  have  fallen  under  the  spell 
of  darkness  and  the  lure  of  big.  trout. 


SPORTSMEN’S  CLUB 
MEETING 

(From  page  8) 


showing  films  and  having  well-known 
lecturers  speak  on  the  merits  of  clean 
streams,  contour  farming  and  reforest- 
ation particularly  along  the  banks  of 
streams.  Interest  hit  new  heights  when 
fishing  contests  were  held  as  well  as 
casting  and  fly  tying  exhibitions. 


Its  history  tells,  like  that  of  other 
clubs,  of  a long  series  of  programs 
aimed  at  improving  and  preserving  the 
natural  resoxirces  of  this  great  land  for 
all  to  enjoy.  Indeed,  how  little  ad- 
vancement would  have  been  made 
during  the  post  war  years  toward  this 
end  had  it  not  been  for  the  work  of 
clubs.  Outdoormen  are  among  the  first 
to  feel  the  effects  of  exploitation  of 
natural  resources.  Pollution,  erosion, 
burning  and  waste  of  the  fields  and 
woodlands,  streams  and  ponds  all 
bring  an  immediate  census  reduction 
of  fish  and  wildlife.  Without  sports- 
men’s organizations  constantly  work- 
ing beating  the  drums  for  conserva- 
tion of  all  our  resources,  we  would 
soon  experience  a catastrophic  drop  in 
wholesome  outdoor  recreation. 

But  there  is  more  to  a sportsmen’s 
club  than  the  long  list  of  programs 
and  accomplishments.  The  many  hours 
of  fellowship,  of  sharing  experiences, 
exchanging  ideas  and  gaining  an  un- 
derstanding of  fellow  sportsmen  be- 
come invaluable  to  the  individual.  To 
achieve  these  ends  the  club  has  served 
admirably  well.  Fishing  contests  are 
sponsored  to  stimulate  competitive  in- 
terests among  participants.  There  are 
shooting  and  casting  tournaments  and 
demonstrations  where  the  novice  can 
observe  veterans  at  work,  gaining  the 
fundamentals  of  handling  a rod  or 
gun  for  the  fullest  enjoyment,  safety 
and  satisfaction.  Hundreds  of  movies, 
many  highly  educational  as  well  as 
entertaining,  give  members  a broad 
outlook  of  conservation.  Great  amounts 
of  books,  literature  and  publications 
such  as  the  Angler  and  the  Game 
News,  two  of  the  finest  publications 
reaching  sportsmen  today,  are  made 


available  to  members  and  later  passed 
on  to  the  public  schools.  And  worthy 
efforts  on  the  part  of  clubs  is  the 
stimulation  and  awakening  of  the 
yoimgsters’  interest  in  the  outdoors. 

Though  many  clubs  work  as  a unit 
within  themselves,  others  have  joined 
hands  to  form  a larger  organization, 
known  as  the  Pennsylvania  Federa- 
tion of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs.  Currently 
it  boasted  187,791  paid  members  in 
943  local  clubs  and  tops  the  list  in  the 
family  of  46  states  affiliated  with  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation.  Holding 
annual  conventions,  problems  of  in- 
terest throughout  the  state  are  freely 
discussed  by  the  attending  delegates, 
ever  striving  to  promote  good  sports- 
manship and  conservation  improve- 
ments throughout  Pennsylvania. 

Every  angler  should  be  an  active 
member  of  some  sportsmen’s  organiza- 
tion. If  no  club  exists  in  a community, 
one  can  quickly  be  formed  by  even 
the  smallest  group  of  sportsmen. 
Others  will  hear  of  the  organization 
and  with  interest  aroused  sure  to  join 
hands  in  the  common  objective.  These 
few  charter  members  should  proceed 
with  the  organization,  prepare  tenta- 
tive by-laws,  select  a meeting  place, 
convenient  dates  for  meetings  and  es- 
tablish a small  fee  as  dues  to  cover 
expenses  for  postage,  stationery,  invi- 
tations to  meetings,  clerical  work  and 
rent.  The  sportsmen’s  club  exists  pri- 
marily to  promote  conservation  and 
to  serve  the  interests  of  members  in 
finding  greater  enjoyment  in  the  out- 
doors. These  interests  are  not  difficult 
to  find  and  no  club  succeeds  which 
fails  to  serve  unselfishly  these  needs. 

The  meeting  held  this  evening  by 
the  Berwick  Hunting  & Fishing  group 
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serves  to  illustrate  the  pleasures  and 
advantages  gained  through  belonging 
to  a sportsmen’s  club. 


ANGLING  BY 
SKY  SIGNS 

(From  page  17) 


weather  some  thousands  of  years  in 
advance  with  nary  a boner. 

Energy  for  making  the  weather  is 
supplied  by  the  sun.  It  works  some- 
thing like  this:  air  when  heated  has 
a tendency  to  drift  upward.  Thus  we 
have  air  rising  from  the  equator 
where  it’s  hottest,  and  then  separating 
to  flow  north  and  south  toward  the 
poles.  Since  we  live  in  it  let’s  con- 
fine our  discussion  to  the  northern 
hemisphere.  As  the  air  cools  off  it 
drifts  back  to  the  equator  to  once 
again  begin  the  cycle.  The  northward 
drift  is  affected  by  the  earth’s  rota- 
tion which  is  from  west  to  east.  Since 
the  air  moves  faster  than  the  rotation 
of  the  earth,  but  in  the  same  direction, 
the  wind  appears  to  one  on  earth  as 
coming  from  the  west  (prevailing 
westerlies) . 

The  regular  air  movement  is  greatly 
influenced  by  local  conditions.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  day  is  clear  most  of  the 
sun’s  radiation  is  absorbed  by  the 
earth.  Thus  we  have  a hot  day.  But 
the  cloudless  atmosphere  permits  easy 
dissipation  of  that  heat  so  after  the 
sun  goes  down  it  cools  off.  When  clouds 
blanket  the  earth  the  siui’s  heat  can’t 
get  through  so  we  have  a cooler  day. 
However,  the  night  will  be  warm 
because  of  the  lower  heat  loss.  If  the 
clouds  collect  at  sundown  after  a clear 
day  they  will  reflect  the  upward  surge 
of  heat  back  to  earth.  Hence  a warm 
night.  These  are  but  a few  of  the 
possible  combinations  which  can  be 


created.  Again,  all  of  these  conditions 
are  tempered  or  accelerated  by  the 
nature  of  the  topography. 

The  movement  of  air  from  the 
equator  to  the  poles  and  back  again 
is  duplicated  on  a small  scale  wher- 
ever bodies  of  water  are  adjacent  to 
the  land.  Comparatively,  water,  as 
we  know,  cools  slowly.  During  the 
night  the  temperature  of  Lake  Erie 
seldom  drops  more  than  one  or  two 
degrees.  On  the  other  hand,  land  tem- 
peratures may  drop  as  much  as  20  de- 
grees in  a single  night.  The  situation 
is  reversed  in  the  day.  Thus  are  gen- 
erated the  offshore  and  onshore  winds 
which  we  associate  with  sea  and  lake 
shores. 

Clouds  are  formed  when  the  amount 
of  water  vapor  contained  in  rising  air 
becomes  too  great  for  the  cooler  tem- 
perature of  the  upper  air  and  there- 
fore condenses  into  clouds.  Likewise 
when  a damp  wind  hits  a cold  moun- 
tain top  the  vapor  condenses.  Moun- 
tain climbers  have  noted  clear  weather 
on  one  side  of  a ridge  while  on  the 
other  side  it  was  cloudy.  If  a damp 
wind  hits  an  extremely  cold  front  of 
air  the  same  thing  happens,  i.e.,  the 
water  vapor  in  the  warmer  air  forms 
clouds.  Cloud  formation,  incidentally, 
is  encouraged  by  dust  particles  in  the 
air. 

Now  that  we  know  something  about 
the  more  essential  ingredients  of 
weather,  let’s  see  how  we  can  use 
them  to  our  advantage.  Incidentally, 
those  of  you  who  were  more  confused 
than  enlightened  by  the  foregoing  ex- 
planation can  forget  about  it. 

Shakespeare  said  a mouthful  when 
he  wrote: 

“.  . . by  the  complexion  of  the  sky 
The  state  and  inclination  of  the  day.” 

For  those  of  ixs  who  make  simple 
outdoor  observations  in  an  attempt  to 
forecast  the  weather,  the  simple  rules 
as  set  down  by  the  Bard  can’t  be  im- 
proved upon.  Since  clouds  alter  the 


Barometer Wind 

29.8  or  below,  rising  fast.  To  W 

29.8  or  below,  falling  fast.  E to  N 

29.8  or  below,  falling  fast.  S to  E 

30.00  or  below,  rising  slowly.  S to  SW 


30.00  or  below,  falling  fast.  SE  to  NE 

30.00  or  below,  falling  slowly.  SE  to  NE 

30.10  or  above,  falling  fast.  E to  NE 


30.10  or  above,  falling  slowly.  E to  NE 


30.10  to  .20,  falling  fast. 

30.10  to  .20,  falling  slowly. 

30.10  to  .20,  falling  fast. 

30.10  to  .20,  falling  slowly. 

30.10  or  above,  falling  slowly. 
30.20  or  above,  steady. 

30.10  to  .20,  rising  fast. 

30.10  to  .20,  steady. 


SE  to  NE 
SE  to  NE 
S to  SE 
S to  SE 
SW  to  NW 
SW  to  NW 
SW  to  NW 
SW  to  NW 


Forecast 

Clearing  and  colder. 

Severe  gale  & heavy  rain.  In  winter  heavy 
snow,  then  cold  wave. 

Severe  storm  followed  within  24  hours  by 
clearing.  In  winter  by  colder. 

Clearing  within  a few  hours,  fair  for  2 or 
3 days. 

Rains,  high  wind,  followed  by  clearing  with- 
in 36  hours.  In  winter  by  colder. 

Rain  will  continue  24  to  48  hrs. 

In  summer,  rain  probable  within  12  to  24  hrs. 
In  winter,  rain  or  snow  with  increasing  winds. 
With  light  winds  may  not  rain  for  2 or  3 
days.  In  winter,  rain  within  24  hours. 
Increasing  wind  and  rain  within  12  hours. 
Rain  in  12  to  18  hours. 

Increasing  wind,  rain  in  12  to  24  hours. 

Rain  within  24  hours. 

Rising  temperature.  Fair  for  2 days. 

Continue  fair.  Little  temperature  change. 
Pair.  Rain  within  48  hours. 

Pair  for  1 or  2 days.  No  temperature  change. 


sky’s  complexion,  let’s  look  at  a few 
of  them. 

1.  Cirrus  are  individual  clouds  of 
delicate  and  stringy  appearance.  They 
also  may  appear  as  tufts,  lines  or 
plumes.  They  are  high  clouds  (4  or  5 
miles)  and  what  little  moisture  they 
do  contain  is  in  the  form  of  ice  crys- 
tals. It  can  be  considered  a fair 
weather  cloud.  In  fact,  if  they  form  in 
a clear  sky  and  do  not  increase  too 
much  it  indicates  likely  continuance 
of  fair  weather.  To  sailors  cirrus  in- 
dicates wind  rather  than  rain  as  wit- 
ness: 

“Hen’s  scratch’s  and  filly  tails 
Make  lofty  ships  carry  low  sails.” 

2.  Cirrocumulus  is  the  familiar 
“mackerel”  sky,  so  called  because  the 
arrangement  resembles  the  markings 
on  a mackerel’s  back  and  flanks.  In 
weather  lore  this  cloud  is  associated 
with  uncertainty.  If  it’s  wet  it  won’t 
be  for  long;  if  it’s  clear,  likewise. 

“Mackerel  sky  mackerel  sky. 

Not  long  wet,  not  long  dry.” 

3.  Cirrostratus  make  up  a wispy 
whitish  veil  not  thick  enough  to  blur 
the  moon  or  sun,  but  with  enough 
substance  to  form  a halo  or  circle 
around  those  familiar  celestial  bodies 
Note  that  when  cirrus  turns  to  cirro- 
stratus  you  can  wager  (a  small  sum) 
that  rain  is  not  far  away.  An  Indian 
proverb  says, 

“When  the  sun  is  in  his  house  it  will 
rain  soon.” 

4.  Cumulus  are  thick  dome  shaped 
clouds  with  horizontal  bases.  They  are 
fair  weather  clouds.  Even  when  large 
they  produce  only  light  precipitation. 
“If  woolen  fleeces  spread  the  heavenly 

way. 

Be  sure  no  rain  disturbs  the  summer 
day.” 

5.  Stratus  is  a low  uniform  layer  ol 


“That’s  right!  Take  advantage  of  a man 
when  he’s  down!’’ 
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clouds  which  looks  like  fog,  but  not 
in  contact  with  the  ground.  This  type 
is  so  common  as  to  cause  most  who 
even  notice  it  to  dismiss  it  as  an  over- 
cast sky.  Stratus  presages  rain,  usually 
a fine  .drizzle.  An  old  Ojibway  saying 
is  both  descriptive  and  adequate: 

“The  sky  will  soon  be  down  amongst 
us.” 

You  can  have  a fairly  complete 
weather  station  if  you  equip  yourself 
with  a barometer  and  a wind  (weather) 
vane.  Then  by  consulting  a standard 
chart  such  as  is  given  here,  you  can 
do  a pretty  good  forecasting  job. 


READING  A 
TROUT  STREAM 

(From  page  15) 


order  that  he  may  have  a basic  guide 
of  what  to  look  for. 

A large  boulder,  sticking  out  of  a 
stream,  is  one  of  the  foremost  sign- 
posts to  an  experienced  angler.  Such 
a location,  if  worked  carefully,  will 
nearly  always  produce  a trout.  Now 
the  problem  for  the  novice  is,  “where 
will  the  trout  be  in  relation  to  the 
boulder?”  Let  us  look  and  see.  The 
bulk  of  the  fast  siurface  current  hits 
the  front  and  sides  of  such  a boulder. 
However,  directly  behind  the  boulder 
is  a small,  quiet  section  of  water 
known  as  a pocket.  A pocket,  like  this, 
provides  a good  feeding  station  for  a 
trout.  Here,  he  can  lie  in  comparative 
safety  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  in  a 
favorable  position  to  pick  up  tidbits 
of  food  that  are  washed  by  with  the 
current. 

The  same  thing  holds  true  for  the 
front  of  a boulder.  While  the  surface 
current  may  appear  too  fast  for  a 
trout  to  hold  his  position,  directly  be- 
low the  surface  the  current  is  consid- 
erably slower  and,  thus,  provides  an- 
other excellent  pocket.  Such  a pocket 
is  particularly  favored  by  the  shy  and 
elusive  Brown  Trout. 

Another  good  location,  and  one  that 
is  the  favorite  haunt  for  a large  fish, 
is  the  undercut  bank.  This  tyj>e  of 
location  can  be  easily  spotted  but 
should  never  be  overlooked.  Here 
again,  the  surface  current  may  appear 
too  fast  to  be  favorable,  but  as  is  the 
case  with  the  pocket  in  front  of  a 
boulder,  the  current  below  the  surface 
is  much  slower.  In  the  undercut,  it- 
self, there  may  be  little  or  no  current. 


Here,  a big  fish  can  hold  his  position 
with  a minimum  of  effort  and,  at  the 
same  time,  command  an  excellent  view 
of  the  passing  current  in  search  of 
food. 

Probably  the  most  overlooked  of  all 
locations  are  the  shallow  riffles  found 
in  every  trout  stream.  These  riffles  are 
often  ignored  even  by  experienced 
anglers. 

The  common  concensus  is,  that  such 
riffles  are  too  fast  and  too  shallow  to 
hold  fish.  This  would  seem  to  be  true 
to  the  casual  observer.  However,  close 
observation  will  reveal  that  the  stream 
bed  in  these  riffles  is  full  of  indenta- 
tions and  holes  in  which  the  trout  will 
lie.  Rainbow  trout,  in  particular,  like 
these  pockets.  Generally,  the  riffles 
don’t  hold  really  large  fish,  but,  they 
do  produce  their  share  of  ten  and 
twelve  inchers. 

Another  spot  that  is  often  overlooked 
is  the  place  where  two  currents  con- 
verge to  form  a “V.”  Right  in  the  cen- 
ter of  this  “V”  is  a quiet  pocket  of 
water  that  should  always  be  fished. 
This  is  another  favorite  hangout  for 
the  lunkers. 

Even  in  large  pools,  which  are 
rather  obvious  even  to  the  beginner, 
there  are  certain  spots  the  trout  will 
favor.  The  head  of  the  pool  is  about 
the  best  because  of  the  ready  avail- 
ability of  food  brought  to  the  trout 
by  the  incoming  current.  The  tail  of 
the  pool  is  also  good  because,  like  the 
head  of  the  pool,  the  food  is  again 
concentrated  by  the  outgoing  current. 
When  the  trout  stop  feeding  they  will 
move  to  the  deeper  water  in  the  center 
of  the  pool. 

Another  type  of  water  found  along 
every  stream  is  a flat.  This  is  a term 
applied  to  a long  deep  riffle.  Like  the 
shallow  riffle,  the  flat  is  full  of  inden- 
tations and  holes  in  which  the  trout 
will  lie.  However,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  exactly  where  the  fish  will 
be  in  a flat.  There  are  no  signposts 
on  the  surface  to  act  as  guides,  and 
here  only  thorough  fishing  of  the 
whole  flat  will  establish  the  “hot 
spots.” 

Jammed  driftwood,  logs,  or  obstruc- 
tions of  any  kind  also  provide  excel- 
lent hiding  places  for  trout.  These 
obstructions  break  the  current  and 
provide  pockets  in  which  the  fish  are 
able  to  hold  their  positions  without 
too  much  effort,  and  at  the  same  time 
be  in  position  to  grab  passing  food. 

These  are  the  basic  types  of  water 
found  along  every  stream  and  should 
provide  the  beginner  with  a guide  of 
what  to  look  for. 


There  are  many  other  locations 
along  every  trout  stream  that  meet  the 
requirements  of  food  and  shelter  but, 
to  describe  them  all  would  confuse 
rather  than  enlighten  the  beginner.  If 
the  novice  will  concentrate  on  the 
types  of  water  just  described  he  soon 
will  learn  to  catch  his  share  of  trout. 

Learning  to  read  the  water  being 
fished  provides  another  big  advantage 
to  the  beginner  by  developing  his 
powers  of  observation.  The  successful 
angler  is  an  observant  angler.  He  no- 
tices small  details  along  a stream  the 
novice  overlooks.  A prime  example  of 
how  keen  observation  pays  off  is  fish- 
ing the  shallow  riffle  described  ear- 
lier. Beginners,  and  even  anglers  who 
should  know  better,  pass  up  a shallow 
riffle  because,  at  first  glance,  it  doesn’t 
look  good.  The  successful  angler  never 
overlooks  any  possibility.  He  will 
scrutinize  a shallow  riffle  carefully, 
pick  out  the  favorable  spots,  fish  them, 
and  catch  trout. 

Stream  reading  is  a fascinating  part 
of  fishing  as  well  as  an  important  one. 
The  ability  to  read  the  water  being 
fished  adds  a great  deal  of  enjoyment 
to  angling.  The  experienced  angler 
derives  a great  deal  of  pleasure  in 
picking  out  spots  that  appear  favorable 
and  then  catching  trout  from  those 
spots.  The  begirmer  too,  once  he  learns 
the  basic  steps  in  stream  reading,  will 
encormter  less  frustration,  more  fish, 
and  a great  deal  more  fun. 


SUCKERS  FOR 
THE  RIGHT  HOOK 

(From  page  19) 


“Come  on  Johnny,  let’s  go  fishing. 
The  suckers  might  bite,”  he  said  in  a 
serious  voice. 

“Fishing,”  I echoed  weakly.  Fishing 
was  far  from  my  mind  just  then. 

“I  sorted  through  a couple  of  powder 
kegs  I had  worms  in  last  fall  and 
there’s  just  enough  baits  for  a trip. 
They  will  all  be  dead  by  spring  any- 
how,” he  explained.  “Now  we  won't 
take  any  poles  along  or  the  p>eople 
here  in  the  village  will  think  we’re 
nertz.  We’ll  cut  poles  at  the  crick.” 

A half-hour  later  found  us  wending 
our  way  down  a bank,  slipp>ery  with 
snow,  and  on  through  a wooded  low- 
land. Here  the  creek  made  a lazy 
bend.  A long  pool,  slow  and  deep, 
was  an  ideal  spot  for  suckers.  And 
here  on  the  creekbank  Vic  cut  two 
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“I  told  you  to  watch  that  smoke — He  says  you  invited  he  and  his  family  over 

for  dinner!” 


whippy  hazelnut  shoots.  One  for  each 
of  us. 

The  hill  and  wood  gave  us  good 
protection  from  the  high  wind.  Not 
good  fishing  conditions  by  any  stan- 
dard. The  water  was  so  ripply  from 
the  wind  we  could  not  read  the  cork 
floats.  They  jiggled  all  the  time. 

Vic  was  a yoimg  man  then.  Old  only 
in  outdoor  lore.  He  spent  every  spare 
minute  in  the  outdoors,  hrmting  or 
fishing,  as  the  season  dictated,  and 
sometimes  if  the  season  didn’t  dictate. 
I don’t  mean  to  say  that  he  disregarded 
the  laws,  just  the  reverse,  he  was  out 
when  less  hardy  individuals  were 
toasting  their  shins  and  cogitating  the 
game. 

It  dawned  on  me  this  place  he 
selected  was  not  at  random,  but  chosen 
for  the  protection  afforded  by  its  loca- 
tion. I realized  that  most  holes  along 
the  stream  would  be  unfishable  in  this 
wind.  Hardly  started,  already  my 
fingers  were  numb  with  cold.  We 
didn’t  waste  any  time  building  a fire. 
Vic  pulled  out  five  black  suckers, 
quickly,  considering  the  ice-cold 
water.  I had  my  first  one  to  get. 

Then  Vic  did  something,  gratifying 
to  me,  and  I’m  sure  his  only  thought 
was  to  help  a beginner. 

“You  fish  here,”  he  shouted  in  the 
wind,  “we  know  there’s  some  laying 
here.”  He  moved  downstream  about 
fifty  feet. 

I dropped  a wiggling  garden  hackle 
into  the  rough  water.  The  cork  bobber 
danced  on  the  ripple.  Later  I noticed 
that  once  submerged  the  worms  no 
longer  wiggled.  They  were  paralyzed 
by  the  icy  water.  Gripping  the  pole 
with  stiffened  fingers,  and  becoming 
colder  by  the  minute,  I watched  for 
signs  of  a bite  but  it  was  a guessing 
game.  The  light-biting  suckers  were 
especially  easy  going  that  cold  after- 
noon. It  could  not  have  been  more 
than  a minute,  though  it  seemed  much 
longer,  I thought  the  cork  made  a 
slight  change  in  its  dance  routine.  I 
gently  raised  the  pole  and  hooked  the 
first  black  sucker  of  this  fisherman’s 
career. 

Vic  came  to  me  and  remarked 
that  it’s  done  just  that  way.  Then  he 
proceeded  to  show  me  the  best  method 
of  impaling  the  worm  on  the  hook. 
He  always  threaded  it  head  first.  This 
leaves  a long,  active  tail  to  attract 
the  suckers’  attention. 

After  a couple  of  hours  of  fighting 
the  cold  and  lifting  out  suckers  (re- 
leasing many) , they  quit  taking.  The 
cormt  was,  Vic,  thirty-two,  and  I, 
thirty.  He  deserved  top  honors  for  the 


day.  My  honor  came  in  being  admitted 
to  this  select  circle  of  local  citizens, 
and  also,  a string  of  fish  that  even 
an  experienced  fisherman  could  be 
proud  of. 

We  wrapped  and  pocketed  our  lines. 
During  the  walk  to  the  Model  T,  and 
the  ride  back  home  I received  a lesson 
in  sucker  fishing,  like  I had  always 
hoped  for,  but  never  believed  would 
be  lucky  enough  to  get. 

Vic  placed  the  sucker  fishermen  in 
three  individual  groups;  First,  there 
is  the  tight-line  man.  He  may  prefer 
any  kind  of  pole  or  rod,  but  never 
uses  a bobber.  As  a rule,  he  spends 
most  of  his  time  plying  the  faster 
water,  using  plenty  of  sinker  to  keep 
the  worm  anchored.  The  open  water 
just  off  sand  bars,  the  heads  of  deep, 
still  pools  are  his  favorite  spots. 

Second,  there  is  the  cut-a-pole  and 
thread-for-line  angler,  who  uses  very 
little  sinker.  His  meager  equipment 
consists  of  a can  of  worms,  a spool  of 
number  eight  thread,  and  a pocket 
knife.  He  believed  the  current  carry- 
ing and  eddying  the  worm  on  the 
bottom  is  an  important  advantage. 
Both  may  take  their  share  of  fish. 

The  third  group  goes  for  long,  solid, 
cane  poles  only.  These,  strrmg  with 
lines  and  large  flat,  cork  bobbers  could 
be  seen  the  year  around.  Especially, 
if  it  was  a mild  winter.  In  my  keen, 
boyish  observation  these  old  timers 
of  the  village  would  not  consider  going 
sucker  fishing  without  being  properly 


outfitted.  Of  course,  Vic  was  a firm 
believer  along  these  lines.  Although  he 
did  divert  from  the  solid  cane  on 
occasion,  it  was  only  when  he  deemed 
it  most  expedient.  'The  Washington 
Birthday  suckers  being  a typical  ex- 
ample. 

Their  lines  were  cut  from  high  grade 
casting  line.  A preference  for  the  large, 
flat  cork  was  never  forsaken  for  any 
manufactured  gadget.  They  liked  the 
high  riding  cork  that  registered  ever- 
growing rings  in  the  water  at  the  gen- 
tle play  of  a biting  sucker. 

I have  perched  in  the  store  and 
watched  them  pick  out  their  cane  poles 
from  the  supply  hanging  from  the 
rafters.  Alway  the  longest  and  straight- 
est  was  selected,  then  they  would 
whack  off  the  limber  tip.  No  question 
about  it,  they  preferred  sturdy  tackle. 

Vic  then  lectured  on  the  necessity 
of  locating  suckers  in  a pool.  He  called 
them  lazy.  Since  the  sucker  usually 
won’t  come  to  the  worm  it  is  vital  to 
get  the  worm  to  them.  Bottom  feeders 
exclusively,  the  bait  must  be  kept 
there.  If  the  worm  eddies  very  slowly, 
or  the  under  current  plays  it  over  a 
small  bottom  area  your  chances  are 
much  better  for  catching  these  fish. 

Years  later  I was  to  recall  Vic’s 
advice.  Its  importance  was  driven 
home  without  a trace  of  doubt.  While 
I believed  as  they,  and  followed  the 
sucker  logic  these  old  timers  instilled 
in  me,  I found  there  still  were  fruit- 
less days  and  empty  stringers. 
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Sucker  fishing  really  comes  into  its 
own  at  the  first  break  of  spring  and 
continues  rmtil  they  have  stopped 
their  upstream  spawning  run.  It  is 
during  these  spring  runs  large  catches 
are  made,  however,  the  same  thing 
happens  in  the  fall,  possibly  in  a lesser 
degree,  in  the  downstream  run  to  deep 
water  for  the  winter  lull. 

So  the  sucker  makes  for  fishing 
before  and  after  the  usual  game  fish 
seasons.  A good  fill-in  for  the  angler 
whose  winter  seems  an  eternity.  If 
presently  you  get  the  itch  to  wet  a 
line  and  the  weather  is  cold  with 
snow,  rain,  sleet  or  knee-deep  mud 
it  is  quite  likely  the  suckers  won’t 
mind — if  you  don’t. 


SUCKER  STUFF 

(From  page  18) 


of  a good  time  doing  it.  It  is  this  fish- 
ing too,  which  more  closely  associates 
us  with  the  healthy  rigors  of  camping. 
Invariably  it  includes  a fire,  an  axe, 
and  a meal  to  keep  us  happy.  Don’t 
kid  yourself — sucker  fishing  is  as  good 
a sport  as  the  coziest  fire  built  and 
the  wildest  yam  imagined.  I suspect 
most  taU  tales  originate  here. 

Sucker  fishermen  as  a group  are 
pretty  much  a venerable  lot.  The 
more  radical  ones  forsake  the  hearth- 
fires  during  weekends,  visit  the  larger 
streams,  tenting  in  the  dead  of  near 
winter,  often  breaking  ice  to  dimk 
lines  for  the  fish.  They’re  the  grizzled 
veterans  who’ve  a strong  pioneering 
blood  behind  them  that  just  doesn’t 
permit  staying  at  home. 

If  you’d  like  to  know  what  makes 
a sucker  fisherman  differ  from  others 
of  the  angling  clan  you  might  have 
to  go  back  to  the  days  of  the  old 
cane  pole.  For  the  sucker  fisherman 
is  tisually  a veteran  of  that  era  who 
knows  of  the  time  when  the  grown 
trees  in  the  area  were  just  bushes 
and  brush,  when  the  creek  was  chock 
full  of  native  fish,  and  when  wild 
life  roamed  quite  at  will.  Take  a good 
look  at  his  tackle  and  its  simplicity 
belies  any  ability  to  get  fish,  for  it 
has  a homespun  roughness  about  it 
that  is  lacking  the  polish  of  the  ulti- 
mate in  fine  rods  and  lines. 

Yet  let  me  make  an  illustrative 
example  that  might  change  the  im- 
pression these  old  timers  can’t  catch 


fish.  One  of  these  humor-eyed  old- 
sters happens  to  live  near  my  home. 
Vic  McGee  is  his  name. 

Vic  knows  every  pothole,  riffle,  and 
pool  that  courses  through  the  streams 
of  Western  Pennsylvania.  Vic  fishes 
for  suckers — and  secondly,  for  carp. 
Long  having  realized  that  cin  over- 
supply of  the  coarse  fishes  exists  in 
comparison  to  game  fish,  Vic  has  con- 
ducted an  enjoyable  experiment  in 
coarse  fish  extermination,  via  the 
bamboo.  The  task,  of  coarse,  has  been 
an  impossibility  for  one  man,  yet  Vic 
usually  comes  home  with  a sack  of 
fish  for  the  neighborhood.  I remem- 
ber a day  when  he  tried  to  pass  off 
fifty-eight  pounds  of  carp  caught  in 
a secluded  pool  in  Sandy  Creek,  where 
others  thought  there  was  nothing.  The 
donation  was  no  mean  chore  as  most 
folks  objected  to  the  bare  faced  pre- 
sentation, carp  having  a rather  low 
reputation  for  summer  edibility. 

Vic  likes  to  hit  for  the  streams  when 
the  spirit  moves  him — about  three 
o’clock  most  any  early  spring  sifter- 
noon,  or  for  that  matter,  3:00  A.M. 
Vic  is  a cane  pole  man,  but  for  con- 
venience’s sake  has  the  segmented 
type,  which  aids  in  the  transporta- 
tion problem.  Get  him  on  a stream 
and  you’d  wonder  how  he’d  catch  a 
fish,  for  he  uses  the  old  style  heavy 
green  Cuttyhunk  line,  about  three  or 
four  times  the  average  of  lead  in 
sinkers,  and  tosses  out  line  like  some- 
one anchoring  a tub  of  bricks  in  the 
river. 

But  there  the  foolishness  ends.  Vic’s 
secret  in  catching  fish  is  that  he 
knows  the  fish  will  often  feed  directly 
in  the  riffle  so  he  uses  enough  weight 
to  keep  him  there.  Secondly,  and  prob- 
ably of  greater  importance,  Vic  has 
special  thin  wired  hooks  of  very  fine 
hone  with  pin  sharp  points  impiorted 
from  Norway.  Vic  has  long  ago  learned 
that  even  a sucker  can  make  a fool 
out  of  a fisherman  by  stealing  bait 
off  a blunt  hook.  Foreign  hooks  have 
this  characteristic  of  thin  wire  plus 
needle  points.  I remember  while  fish- 
ing for  trout  in  France  and  the  Bavar- 
ian Alps  of  Austria  while  in  the  serv- 
ice they  were  in  my  opinion  superior 
to  ours  in  hooking  fish.  I don’t  quite 
know  why  but  I believe  very  often 
hooks  in  the  U.  S.  are  made  too  sturdy 
thereby  losing  much  hooking  ability 
by  slow  penetration  of  the  barb. 

You  and  I would  much  rather  use 
lighter  line  and  lighter  tackle  than 
Vic.  With  a spinning  outfit  we  can 
readily  do  this,  and  spinning  for  the 
sucker  is  a pleasure. 


With  a suction-typie  mouth  that 
really  looks  like  some  type  of  a nozzle, 
we  could  almost  call  the  sucker  a 
“snozzle  fish”  for  the  size  of  its  “nose.” 
With  this  suction-like  feeder  it  roots 
the  stream  bottom  mostly  for  micro- 
scopic organisms  which  it  feeds  upon. 
It  does,  however,  feed  on  other  things. 
The  sucker  is  most  commonly  caught 
on  small  garden  worms.  Crawlers  are 
not  too  good  because  they  are  too 
large.  The  old  timers  of  the  cane  pole 
era  also  used  river  mussels  or  clams 
for  bait.  Occasionally,  especially  dur- 
ing warmer  spells,  suckers  might  also 
be  caught  on  doughball.  I have  caught 
them  on  the  latter  but  not  often. 
Doughball,  however,  often  catches  a 
giant  river  carp  during  the  warmer 
spells  which  adds  flavor  to  the  fish- 
ing because  of  the  tussle  encoimtered. 

Strangely  enough,  quite  a propor- 
tion of  suckers  exists  in  many  lakes. 
Bay  areas  where  water  might  be  flow- 
ing in  from  a creek  especially  if  the 
area  has  sandy  shoals  or  shallow 
water  could  be  places  where  a real 
killing  might  be  made.  The  best  sucker 
fishing  I ever  had  for  many  years 
was  in  such  an  area.  During  the  past 
year  I also  participated  in  a legal 
seining  operation  of  a large  lake  and 
a surprisingly  large  percentage  of 
suckers  were  caught  where  ordinarily 
they  were  believed  not  to  exist  in 
such  amounts.  Most  sucker  fishermen 
think  of  this  fish  as  strictly  a river  fish 
but  often  it  is  foimd  in  the  channel  of 
a lake. 

Let’s  not  overlook  lakes  with  good 
stream  channels  near  shorelines,  for 
they’d  make  appropriate  sucker  fish- 
ing spots  in  a pinch.  And  as  for  the 
fishing,  try  it  with  a veteran  sucker 
fisherman  some  time.  I’m  sure  you’ll 
find  it  far  from  the  degrading  angling 
only  fit  for  village  loafers  or  ne’er- 
do-wells. 


“OK — Hand  that  rod  over — you  forgot 
the  last  paymenti’’ 
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YOUNG  TOURNAMENT  CASTERS  at  Haverford  Township 
Park  on  Darby  Creek  last  summer.  Back  row  (left  to 
right]  Jimmy  Adams,  Bill  Watson,  Charles  Beuler,  Harry 
Oldham,  Paul  Kammerer,  Gary  Johnston.  Front  row  (l-r) 
Jack  Haighdt,  Jim  Ford,  Bonnie  Oldham  and  Bill 
Kammerer. 


Up-and-Coming  Fishermen 

Among  Youthful  Tournament 
Casters  at  Haverford 
Township  Park 

Mrs.  Ellen  A.  Dietrich,  prominent 
sportswoman  and  writer  of  Upper 
Darby  is  currently  serving  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  Advisory  Group, 
Conservation  Education  Laboratory 
for  Teachers.  Mrs.  Dietrich  sends 
snapshot,  writes:  “You’ll  note  these 

youngsters  (one’s  a girl  . . . and  she’s 
one  of  the  youthful  female  casters  of 
this  area)  have  plugs  tied  to  the  ends 
of  their  lines;  I’m  REALLY  PROUD 
to  write  you  that  they  are  some  of 
om'  up-hnd-coming  tournament  cast- 
ers of  this  section.  In  fact,  some  of 
our  youngsters  down  here  are  able 
right  now  to  “cast  circles  around” 
many  of  us  veteran  casters  who  have 
survived  the  casting  wars  of  past 
years.  It’s  refreshing  to  help  ’em  and 
work  with  ’em,  hundreds  of  ’em.  In- 
cidentally, most  of  those  whom  I have 
taught  to  cast  during  the  past  ten 
years  have  been  between  the  ages  of 
4 and  22  years  of  age,  representing 
all  ages  and  stages  of  young  America 
— elementary,  high  school  and  college 
boys  and  girls.  Their  reactions  and 
responses  have,  indeed,  been  RE- 
FRESHING. That  is  the  word  for  it!” 


EMLENTON  SPORTSMEN  HOLD 
ANNUAL  DINNER 

The  Emlenton  Rod  and  Grm  Club 
held  its  annual  game  dinner  January 
14,  in  the  Emlenton  school  cafeteria 
with  some  125  members,  their  families 
and  guests  attending. 

Following  the  dinner,  there  were 
interesting  talks  and  two  excellent 
motion  pictures  shown.  Edward  Borger, 
game  protector  of  the  district,  talked 
on  the  feeding  of  wild  life.  Harold 
Solomon,  fish  warden,  talked  on 
stream  improvement,  describing  the 
revival  of  several  old  fishing  streams 
and  plans  for  the  stocking  of  those 
streams. 

Robert  Parlaman,  public  relations 
man  for  the  Northwest  District  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  told 
of  the  conservation  program  being  car- 
ried out  by  the  Boy  Scouts  this  year, 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  the 
conservation  of  natural  resources. 

The  films  shown  were  titled  “Con- 
servation at  Work”  and  “Prairie 
Wings.” 

Following  the  dinner  a short  busi- 
ness session  was  held,  during  which 
the  Rod  and  Gun  Club  president, 
W.  G.  Berlin,  welcomed  several  new 
members  to  the  organization. 


BANQUET  FOR  TEDYUSCUNG  SPORTSMEN 

The  Tedyuscung  Sportsmen’s  Asso- 
ciation had  guest  speaker,  Barney 
Berlinger,  noted  sportsman  at  their 
annual  banquet  scheduled  for  Ameri- 
can Legion  Hall,  February  1 last. 


SARDINE  OIL — NEW  BAIT  TREATMENT 

The  Clnh  News,  publication  of  the 
Delaware  Co.  Field  & Stream  Assn., 
Norwood,  quotes — “here’s  one  for  the 
books:  It  was  reported  that  Howard  D. 
East  of  Glenolden,  opened  a can  of 
sardines  on  a fishing  trip  and  dipped 
his  bait  into  the  oil,  cast  it  overboard 
and  slowly  but  surely  proceeded  to 
drain  the  pool  of  it’s  finny  inhabitants. 
Howard  swears  the  system  works 
wonders  . . . can  this  be  just  another 
fish  story  of  the  sardine  variety?  . . . 
we  will  be  carrying  sardines  this  com- 
ing season  . . . without  mustard.” 


CATFISH  DON’T  SHAPE  UP 

The  Sporting  News,  publication  of 
the  West  Chester  Fish  and  Game  Assoc. 
Inc.,  includes  a bit  of  catfish  verse 
quoted  here — “This  thoughtful  little 
poem  was  culled  by  one  of  our  research 
workers  from  the  ‘Local  News’  of  50 
years  ago.  Was  it  referring  to  Brandy- 
wine catfish?  Our  basic  research  will 
continue  and  we’ll  let  you  know. 

“Of  frogs  and  shapely  chorus  girls 
There  cannot  be  too  many; 

There  are  a few 
Old  catfish  who 

Quite  disapprove  of  legs  ’tis  true 
But  then  they  haven’t  any.” 


PLANT  TREES  FOR  CONSERVATION 
AND  PROFIT 

The  Sportscaster,  publication  of 
Perkiomen  Valley  Sportsmen’s  Asso- 
ciation says — “it  takes  30  years  for  the 
average  forest  tree  to  mature  in  Penn- 
sylvania climate.  Some  of  our  forest 
replantings,  done  30  years  ago,  are 
now  beginning  to  yield  profitable  crops 
of  wood. 

Tree  planting  is  the  answer  to  that 
steep  hillside;  that  old  corner  which  is 
so  hard  to  till  with  power  equipment; 
that  thin-soiled,  stony  hilltop  which 
scarcely  supports  a good  crop  of 
goldenrod.” 


CROW  FOOT  CLUB  HOLDS  BANQUET 

The  Crow  Foot  Rod  & Gun  Club, 
Wilkinsburg,  Pa.,  Inc.,  scheduled  their 
annual  banquet  for  Friday,  January  29 
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last,  at  Majestic  Gardens  just  off  Route 
22  at  Monroeville.  Choice  of  steak, 
fish  or  shrimp  was  offered  with  dinner 
music  and  dancing. 


CATFISH  AND  CANOES 

Dear  Editor: 

In  the  January  issue  of  the  Angler  you 
requested  readers  to  report  experiences 
about  catfish.  I can  think  of  two  that 
happened  many  years  ago.  There  used  to 
be  the  remains  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal 
at  Speeceville  on  the  East  side  of  the 
Susquehanna  and"  north  of  Harrisburg.  In 
it  were  bass,  pickerel,  catfish  and  prob- 
ably other  species.  When  fishing  minnows 
it  was  necessary  to  use  a cork  because 
bushes  grew  along  the  bank  that  en- 
tangled your  line.  Another  gentleman  and 
I used  to  dip  a variety  of  good  minnows 
at  Wildwood  Lake,  then  go  up  there  and 
fish.  At  the  Southern  end  of  this  place 
I threw  in  the  minnow  and  soon  had  a 
terrific  strike,  the  fish  ran  up  the  far  side 
for  all  the  world  like  a bass. 

I expected  he  would  break  water  when 
I set  the  hook  but  he  kept  underwater 
and  continued  to  race.  When  I finally 
landed  him,  he  turned  out  to  be  a very 
nice-sized  catfish.  The  same  day  my 
partner  caught  a pickerel  weighing  about 
3 lbs. 

The  other  experience  was  on  the  Cono- 
doguinet  in  a boat  above  Oysters  Dam. 
My  nephew  and  I fished  with  uncooked 
shrimp  (green  shrimp).  We  peel  oS  shell, 
break  off  a section  and  put  it  on  hook. 
We  caught  3 or  4 nice  cats  in  top  of  the 
afternoon  and  creek  clear,  which  is  un- 
usual. 

I hope  this  will  be  of  interest  to  you. 
I was  much  interested  in  article  regarding 
“Pennsylvania’s  Navy”  that  appeared  in 
the  January  issue.  When  I was  young,  my 
buddies  and  I used  to  ride  the  waves  back 
of  these  boats  in  a 13-foot  canoe.  Some- 
times we  would  paddle  into  them  a little 
too  broadside  and  upset  but  it  was  great 
fun. 

Many  thanks  to  you  and  your  co- 
wotkers  for  The  Pennsylvania  Angler,  a 
most  excellent  magazine. 

HIRAM  S.  KREMER 

Lisburn,  Pa. 

We  used  to  jump  ice  wagons,  Mr. 
Kremer,  many,  many  summer  moons  ago 
and  thought  it  the  height  of  valor  or  some 
such  but  your  riding  out  the  backwash 
of  the  old  paddelwheelers  in  a canoe  beats 
us.  Many  thanks  for  the  catfish  stories. 


FISH  MOUNTING 

Dear  Editor: 

I’d  like  to  learn  how  fish  are  mounted. 
Isn’t  it  about  time  you  had  ah  article  on 
fish  mounting  in  the  Angler? 

JED  CALLOWAY 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Guess  it  is.  See  article,  ART  OF  FISH 
mounting,  in  this  issue. 


CONFUSED 

Dear  Sir: 

After  reading  words  and  more  words 
about  the  relation  of  fishing  to  weather, 
barometers,  almanacs,  dark  of  the  moon, 
sun  up,  moon  down,  I’m  confused.  May  I 
count  on  you  to  tell  the  truth  . . . does 
weather  have  anything  to  do  with  fishing? 

SIDNEY  WICKS 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

We  dunno  . . . maybe  yes,  maybe  no. 
Michigan  scientists  recently  ran  tests  said 
results  indicated  weather,  moon  phases 
etc.,  had  little  or  no  affect  upon  fishing. 
You  may  get  some  help  from  article, 

angling  by  sky  signs  in  this  issue. 


LIKES  WALLEYE  FISHING 

Dear  Editor: 

I am  a subscriber  to  your  magazine, 
think  it  a fine  publication.  I’ve  learned 
much  more  about  fishing  since  I began 
reading  it  about  5 years  ago.  I fish  for 
walleyes  quite  a bit  and  like  to  read  every 
article  on  them  I can.  Especially  liked 
the  walleye  article  in  the  November  issue. 
I agree  with  the  writer  they  can  be  mighty 
unpredictable  at  times.  Reference  to  fav- 
orite baits  for  walleyes,  I’ve  found  stone 
catties  are  pretty  dependable  in  the  Sus- 
quehanna around  York  Haven.  Here’s  a 
pix  of  a walleye  I caught  in  November 
last  year  while  fishing  at  night  at  York 
Haven  on  a stone  cat.  The  fish  was  30 
inches  long,  weighed  8(2  lbs.  Do  you  have 
any  records  of  big  walleyes  caught  last 
season  and  will  you  have  room  lor  the 
snapshot  in  a future  issue? 

ED  WEIGLE 

Manchester.  Pa. 

We  have  room  and  here  it  is.  We  have 
few  records  of  walleyes  other  than  those 
sent  us  and  which  we  usually  publish  in 
the  Angler.  Look  over  your  1953  issues 
of  the  Angler  in  Editor’s  Angle  for  those 
we  note. 


MORE  ON  CATFISH 

Dear  Sir: 

In  reply  to  your  request  for  catfish  ex- 
periences I relate  one  that  happened  in 
July  of  1949.  My  father  and  I were  casting 
for  bass  on  Canadohta  Lake,  Crawford 
county.  The  season  had  just  opened  and 
they  were  hitting  well.  After  hooking  and 
releasing  a number  of  bass  the  action 
slowed.  We  cast  toward  shore  over  a bot- 
tom covered  with  large  pondweed  and 
eel  grass,  depth  4 to  6 feet.  Using  a 
“plunker”  surface  bait,  I got  a vicious 
strike  followed  by  a brief  struggle,  then 
just  a drag.  Reeling  in  I found  a 14-lnch 
brown  bullhead  had  tangled  with  the  rear 
treble  hook.  In  its  struggle,  the  cat  had 
formed  a half-hitch  of  line  around  its  tail, 
accounting  for  the  lack  of  sustained  fight. 
I considered  this  incident  unusual  and 
have  not  heard  of  a similar  experience. 

DAVID  G.  CARGO 

Solomons,  Maryland 

Neither  have  we  but  then  we  don’t 
listen  too  carefully  to  the  other  fellow’s 
story  ’cause  we’re  too  dad-burned  anxious 
to  tell  one  of  our  own! 


BEST  BUY 

Dear  Sir: 

Please  find  renewal  check  for  subscrip- 
tion enclosed.  I have  enjoyed  The  Penn- 
sylvania Angler  very  much  and  really  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  best  buy  for  the  money 
in  sporting  magazines. 

JAMES  H.  WAGNER 

Middleburg,  Pa. 

We’re  happy  you’re  happy,  Mr.  Wagner, 
with  the  Angler. 


BIG  BIGMOUTH 

Dear  Sir : 

Here  is  plx  of  largemouth  bass  I caught 
last  August  at  Lake  LeBeouf,  Erie  county, 
which  weighed  T'b  lbs;  22',2  Inches  long 
and  14 >2  Inches  in  girth.  Fish  Warden 
Eullano  took  scales  from  the  fish  and 
Alfred  Larsen.  Fishery  Biologist  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission  examined  the 
scales,  stated  fish  was  11  years  old.  This 
is  a bass  a fellow  always  dreams  about. 

ROBERT  HAYBECK 

Union  City.  Pa. 

We  can’t  even  dream  of  them  as  big  as 
this  much  less  snag  one. 


STONEBORO  LAKE  MUSKY 

Dear  Sir: 

Just  enclosing  a snap  to  let  you  know 
there  are  yet  a few  muskies  left  in  Stone- 
boro  Lake.  This  one  was  taken  late  in 
November  1953,  was  47  inches  long,  22 
pounds  . . . light  for  the  length,  I think, 
due  to  a mild  Fall.  This  male  fish  was 
taken  on  a live  sucker. 

DR.  ROBERT  S.  DOW 

Polk.  Pa. 

Light  it  may  be.  Doctor,  but  it’s  a nice 
fish  and  if  it  gave  you  pleasure  in  the 
playing  and  landing,  we’re  satisfied. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION  CALENDAR  YEAR  1953 


lalance — January  1,  1953:  Cash 


$1,096,329.36 


lECEIPTS— 1953 

Resident  Fishing  Licenses  $1,406,575.85 

Non  Resident  Fishing  Licenses  74,449.05 

Tourist  Fishing  Licenses  21,753.75 

Eel  Chute  Licenses  23.00 

Lake  Erie  Licenses  3,729.00 

Commercial  Hatchery  Licenses  3,000.00 

Motor  Boat  Licenses  72,244.75 

Fish  Law  Fines  27,995.00 

Motor  Boat  Fines  1,990.00 

Contributions  for  Restocking  Streams  . . . 23,600.00 

Sale  of  Publications  10,666.08 

Sale  of  Unserviceable  Property  408.13 

Interest  10,308.48 

Refund  not  Credited  to  Allocation  128.00 

Farm  Fish  Pond  Licenses  9.00 

Contributions  Fed.  Gov’t  (Dingle  Johnson)  86,089.43 

Miscellaneous  396.48 


1,743,266.00 


Total  Funds  Available 


$2,839,595.36 


XPENDITUHES— 1953 
I Administration 

Salaries  

Wages  

Printing,  Binding  & Stationery  . . . . 

Materials  & Supplies  

Traveling  Expenses  

Motor  Vehicle  Supplies  & Repair  . . 

Freight,  Express  & Cartage  

Postage  

Telephone  & Telegraph  

Repairs  

I Rent  of  Real  Estate  

Insurance,  Surety  & Fidelity  Bonds 

Other  Maintenance  Services  

Equipment  & Machinery  

I Total  


! Wardkn  Service 

I Salaries  

Wages  

Pees  

Printing,  Binding  & Stationery  

Materials  & Supplies  

Traveling  Expenses  

Telephone  & Telegraph  

Repairs  

Rent  of  Real  Estate  

Rent  of  Equipment  

jj  Insurance,  Surety  & Fidelity  Bonds  

Other  Maintenance  Services  & Expenses 
Equipment  & Machinery  


$37,364.64 

3.830.68 
3,726.72 

540.39 

1.520.69 
575.02 

68.62 

2,777.00 

1,925.23 

135.43 

58.89 

309.54 

280.47 

1,285.67 


$54,398.99 


$140,972.42 

41,430.53 

171.35 

399.40 

2,665.22 

73,286.32 

4,829.75 

30.30 

130.00 

42.00 
924.83 

24.00 
489.04 


Total 


$265,395.16 


Boat  Patrol  Service 

Materials  & Supplies  $203.24 

Repairs  42.46 

Rent  of  Real  Estate  108.00 

Insurance,  Surety  & Fidelity  Bonds  276.35 


Total  $630.05 


Field  Service 

Salaries  $19,036.00 

I Wages  8,223.12 

Pees  2.00 

Printing,  Binding  & Stationery  274.28 

Materials  & Supplies  868.74 

Traveling  Expenses  2,553.61 

Motor  Vehicle  Supplies  & Repair  2,462.27 

Freight,  Express  & Cartage  43.32 

' Telephone  & Telegraph  2,119.23 

Light,  Heat,  Power,  Water  & Fuel  894.66 

Repairs  17.96 

Rent  of  Equipment  450.63 

Insurance,  Surety  & Fidelity  Bonds  277.66 

Equipment  & Machinery  1,779.91 


Total  $39,003.39 


Tatching  Service 

Salaries  $219,756.25 

Wages  267,378.09 

Pees  117.95 

Printing,  Binding  & Stationery  561.46 

Pood  & Forage  192,998.66 

Materials  & Supplies  52,526.72 

Traveling  Expenses  12,669.66 

Motor  Vehicle  Supplies  & Repairs  29,994.32 

Freight,  Express  & Cartage  76.75 

Postage  1.490.90 

Telephone  & Telegraph  3,852.98 

Light,  Heat,  Power,  Water  & Fuel  33,811.79 

Repairs  1,865.67 

Rent  of  Real  Estate  2,355.50 

Rent  of  Equipment  200.90 

Insurance,  Surety  & Fidelity  Bonds  3,369.55 

Motor  Vehicles  16,655.64 

; Equipment  & Machinery  24,374.80 


$864,057.59 


Education  & Publicity 

Salaries  

Wages  

Fees  

Printing,  Binding  & Stationery  . . . . 

Materials  & Supplies  

Traveling  Expenses  

Postage  

Repairs  

Insurance,  Surety  & Fidelity  Bonds 

Other  Maintenance  Services  

Equipment  & Machinery  

Total  

Construction  (Pymatuning) 

Wages  

Materials  & Supplies  

Motor  Vehicle  Supplies  & Repair  . . 

Repairs  

Insurance,  Surety  & Fidelity  Bonds 


$8,109.25 

4,696.32 

5,789.75 

28,135.89 

29.72 

1,244.56 

1,525.00 

21.04 

46.23 

71.00 

1,412.96 


$51,081.72 


$18,895.57 

2,077.51 

1,114.40 

102.24 

55.41 


Total 


$22,245.13 


Refunds  k Repayments  of  Receipts  155.00 

STORES 

Materials  & Supplies  $7,638.02 

Motor  Vehicle  Supplies  366.32 

Equipment  & Machinery  Cr.  1,062.82 


Total  $6,941.52 

Land  Purchased  (Hatchery  Extension)  200.00 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Revenue 

(Bureau  of  Miscellaneous  Licenses)  ....  $56,503.58 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  State 

(State  Employes’  Retirement  Board)  ....  $11,197.25 

(Expenditures  made  in  accordance  with  Act  No.  283 — 1947) 

Benner  Spring  Laboratory  Construction  and 
Research 

Salaries  $10,013.50 

Wages  141,929.59 

Pees  194.40 

Printing,  Binding  & Stationery  638.66 

Food  & Forage  1,810.84 

Materials  & Supplies  35,196.01 

Traveling  Expenses  15,477.77 

Motor  Vehicle  Supplies  & Repair  6,309.64 

Freight,  Express  & Cartage  32.97 

Telephone  & Telegraph  960.84 

Light.  Heat,  Power,  Water  & Fuel  1,996.99 

Repairs  1,123.16 

Rent  of  Real  Estate  9.00 

Rent  of  Equipment  19,052.29 

Insurance,  Surety  & Fidelity  Bonds  654.52 

Motor  Vehicles  4,290.80 

Equipment  & Machinery  5,250.68 


Total  $244,941.66 

Acquisition  of  Land  k Fishing  ’Waters 

Salaries  $3,217.75 

Wages  10,534.46 

Fees  1,892.11 

Printing,  Binding  & Stationery  21.99 

Materials  & Supplies  12,460.78 

Traveling  Expenses  2,137.83 

Motor  Vehicle  Supplies  & Repair  653.71 

Telephone  & Telegraph  773.69 

Light,  Heat,  Power,  Water  & Fuel  315.74 

Repairs  58.00 

Rent  of  Equipment  2,425.25 

Insurance.  Surety  & Fidelity  Bonds  72.09 

Equipment  & Machinery  3,817.23 

Land  & Waters  34,820.00 

Easements  2,795.00 

Contracted  Construction  15,466.67 


Total  91,462.30 

Rebuilding  Torn  Out  Dams 

Fees  $209.93 

Contracted  Construction  4,697.00 


Total  $4,906.93  $1,713,120.27 


BALANCE — December  31,  1953  $1,126,475.09 

Act  No.  283 — 1947,  provides  that  effective  the  first  day  of  January  1948, 
twenty-five  cents  (25<!)  from  each  resident  fishing  license  fee  shall  be 
used  exclusively  for  (I)  The  acquisition  of  land  and  fishing  waters 
(II)  The  rebuilding  of  torn  out  dams,  and  (III)  The  study  of  problems 
related  to  better  fishing.  Expenditures  during  the  calendar  year  are 
shown  in  detail  above. 


Statement  of  Earmarked  Fund 


Accrued 

1948  $147,862.50 

1949  154,810.80 

1950  154,654.39 

1951  160.672.80 

1952  172,929.89 

1953  175,821.98 

1953 — Federal  Aid  of 

75%  refunded  86,089.43 


Expended 

1948  21,358.83 

1949  34,435.89 

1950  69,131.37 

1951  133,751.28 

1952  393,806.82 

1953  341,310.89 


Balance  December  31,  1953 


$1,052,841.79 


$ 993,795.08 


Total 


59.046.71 
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THE  COVER— CONSULTATION  on 
matters  of  utmost  importance,  typical 
of  April  15  creek  confabs.  What'll 
they  hit? 

— photo  by  Ray  Ovington 


BACK  COVER — Opening  Day  on  the  Little 
Lehigh 


— photo  by  La  Mar  Mumbar 
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COXSEKVATIOX 


each  generation  holds  a 
trusteeship  for  all  things 
that  makes  life 
worthwhile. 


CONSERVATION 


A Part  of  Every 
School  Program 

By  HENRY  KLONOWER 


Director,  Teacher  Education  and  Certification 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 


CONSERVATION  education  is  not  new.  It  has  always  been  a part  of 
the  public  school  program.  The  new  fact  is  the  added  emphases 
now  given  to  the  program.  Conservation  in  some  form  or  other  is 
taught  by  every  teacher  in  every  classroom  in  every  public  school. 
Teachers  are  conservation-minded.  It  is  their  way  of  life.  They  cannot 
help  but  reflect  “this  way  of  life”  in  their  everyday  contacts  with  children. 
The  larger  use  of  fewer  materials  is  conservation.  Limitations  on  school 
budgets  have  made  school  teachers  conscious  of  the  need  to  conserve 
and  to  make  the  greatest  use  of  things  available.  Chalk,  ink,  pencils, 
paper,  textbooks  and  time,  all,  are  consumable.  Children  are  taught 
that  supply  is  limited  and  that  the  best  use  must  be  made  of  what 
they  have;  more  than  that,  they  are  taught  that  succeeding  classes  must 
use  some  of  the  same  material,  and  much  of  what  is  now  available 
must  remain  available  for  future  classes.  This  is  applied  conservation. 
The  pattern  has  carry-over  characteristics.  When  the  basic  notion  be- 
comes part  of  the  pattern  of  conduct,  real  conservationists  begin  to 
develop.  Conservation  is  a part  of  every  school  program.  The  program 
begins  with  teachers  who  learn  in  their  preparation  that  the  basic 
principles  of  conservation  must  become  the  pattern  of  human  conduct 
if  succeeding  generations  are  to  enjoy  the  heritage  which  is  to  be  theirs 
and  of  which  this  generation  has  become  the  trustee.  The  program 
has  its  start  in  the  classroom.  Teachers  are  important  factors  in  the 
success  of  any  conservation  program. 

In  Pennsylvania  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  education  of 
teachers  in  the  field  of  conservation.  An  effective  conservation  educa- 
tion program  in  the  public  schools  is  dependent  entirely  on  a corps  of 
understanding,  competent  teachers.  All  the  textbooks,  microscopes,  maps, 
and  other  aids  that  make  such  teaching  realistic  are  effective  only  to 


(Turn  to  page  27) 
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STREAM  ETIQUETTE 


' 

none  of  my  business  • • • 
or  is  it? 

By  JOE  CARRICATO 


Photographs  accompanying  this  article  are  re-enactments 
of  actual  incidents  on  actual  locations.  Just  this  sort  of 
thing  was  responsible  for  the  near-loss  of  22  miles  of 
popular  and  productive  trout  water.  i 


fasnivtit 


GATE  leads  to  highway 
where  it  crosses  creek 
through  covered  Spangler's 
Mill  bridge.  The  lower  pas- 
ture is  on  farm  where  pon- 
ies went  through  open  gate, 
raised  havoc  with  prize 
sheep. 


PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 
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STREAM  ETIQUETTE  often  means 
the  difference  between  “FISHING 
PERMITTED”  and  “NO  TRESPASS- 
ING”! 

Knowing  how  to  conduct  one’s  self 
on  field  or  stream  comes  naturally  to 
some  sportsmen;  others  learn  by  asso- 
ciation; some  must  be  taught;  others 
never  learn. 

It’s  my  intention  to  prove  two  things: 
1.  My  opening  statement  is  an  estab- 
lished fact.  2.  It’s  our  business,  yours 
and  mine,  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  teaching  field  and  stream  manners 
to  everyone  who  needs  to  be  taught. 

Do  you  remember  how  the  teacher 
would  punish  the  entire  class  because 
she  was  “fed-up”  with  one  boy’s  per- 
sistent rascality?  Of  course  tattling  was 
out  of  the  question.  But  sometimes 
we’d  find  it  necessary  to  have  a talk 
with  the  jerk  who  deprived  us  of 
privileges  once  too  often. 

And  if  we  sportsmen  value  our  privi- 
leges, we  had  better  soon  make  it  our 
business  to  “have  a talk”  with  any- 
one who  threatens  our  fishing  or  hunt- 
ing privileges. 

(Because  it  is  an  entire  subject  in 
itself,  the  sp>ecial  problems  incidental 
to  hunting  will  not  be  discussed.) 

You  and  I know  that  fishermen  do 
get  “riled-up”  about  many  things.  For 
instance,  let  a stream-pollution  rumor 
get  started  and  any  number  of  anglers 
will  take  up  the  cudgels.  And  it’s  a 
good  thing  our  fishing  gentry  inevit- 
ably and  vociferously  clamors  for  ac- 
tion at  the  slightest  evidence  of  stream 
pollution. 

But  where  is  this  same  “call  to  arms” 
when  we  find  our  fishing  waters  en- 
compassed by  “No  Trespassing”  signs? 
The  water  is  lost  just  as  conclusively 
as  if  the  cause  had  been  pollution. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  a few  cases 
where  land  is  posted  for  no  apparent 
reason.  But  let’s  face  it,  STREAM 
ETIQUETTE,  or  rather,  lack  of  it,  is 
directly  responsible  for  most  of  those 
“scram”  notices. 

Although  the  relationship  of  angler 
to  angler  is  one  phase  of  STREAM 
ETIQUETTE,  it’s  barely  worthy  of 
mention.  Some  lout  may  plough 
through  the  hole  you’ve  been  cau- 

(Turn  to  next  page) 


UPPER — SAME  FARM,  a common  occurrence.  Owner 
does  a real  “burn”  not  only  because  of  com- 
plete disregard  for  signs  but  he  claims,  “they 
never  climb  at  the  posts  where  there's  some 
support.”  Note  in  photographs  on  this  and  page 
8,  the  owner  erected  the  new  fence  away  from 
the  stream  to  allow  fishermen  access  to  tha 
banks. 

LOWER — RE-ENACTMENT  of  an  actual  incident  on  estate 
of  Henderson  Gilbert.  Ironic  is  fact,  a short 
distance  upstream  is  wooded  area  where 
digging  could  be  done  without  routing  a 
beautiful  rolling  lawn. 
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STREAM  ETIQUETTE 
Continued 


tiously  fishing.  His  churning  leaves  the  pool  as 
crummy-looking  as  though  a school  of  carp  were 
working.  Your  disposition  and  your  fishing  may 
have  been  ruined  for  the  day,  but  there’s  no  per- 
manent haim  to  you  or  to  the  stream. 


reported  to  the  fishing  public  via  newspapers — the 
Fish  Commission  had  decided  to  strike  off  the  stock- 
ing list  some  22  miles  of  Yellow  Breeches  from  Rose- 
garden  to  Olmsted.  Rpsegarden  is  on  the  Gettysburg 
Pike,  several  miles  from  Harrisburg. 


Or  suppose  you’re  lucky  enough  to  latch  on  to 
a couple  of  modest-sized  Brownies.  If  you’re  an  old 
hand  at  the  game,  you’re  not  at  all  surprised  to  see 
a horde  of  “Churning  Charlies”  bearing  down  to 
share  your  luck.  Sure  it’s  aggravating,  but  it’s  not 
disastrous. 

In  the  final  analysis,  discourtesy  between  fisher- 
men can  be  shrugged  off  with  a “it  takes  all  kind  of 
people”  philosophy.  One  can  always  take  consolida- 
tion in  the  fervent  hope  that  some  day  those  annoyers 
are  going  to  annoy  the  wrong  person. 

Now,  whereas  an  angler’s  behavior  toward  another 
fisherman  temporarily  involves  only  two  or  three 
people,  LANDOWNER-FISHERMEN  relationship  can 
affect  the  privileges  of  thousands  . . . AND  THAT’S 
A FACT! 

There’s  no  better  example  of  how  a thoughtless 
minority  can  deprive  a well-behaved  majority  than 
the  “Rosegarden  Incident”  this  past  year.  My  own 
small  efforts  in  the  role  of  “town  crier”  were  amply 
rewarded  by  the  education  received. 

It  all  started  with  one  of  those  rumors  which  pop 
up  out  of  nowhere.  This  one  I confirmed  and  duly 


The  section  involved  is  highly  popular  with  anglers 
from  Dauphin,  Cumberland,  York,  Adams,  and  other 
neighboring  counties.  It’s  not  unusual  to  find  out- 
of- State  fishermen  and  last  summer  one  of  our 
northern  tier  fish  wardens  spent  part  of  his  vacation 
fishing  here  with  his  dad. 

There  would  have  been  an  awful  wailing  and 
gnashing  of  teeth  if  the  Commission  didn’t  stock  that 
stretch  of  water  in  time  for  the  opening  day  of  the 
1953  trout  season.  Another  serious  aspect  overlooked 
by  many  was  the  impending  increase  of  fishing  pres- 
sure on  an  already  overcrowded  upper  section  of 
the  Yellow  Breeches. 

Barging  into  the  Fish  Commission  like  a lion,  I 
came  out  like  a lamb.  The  executive  director,  Charlie 
French,  spread  out  for  my  inspection  a map  which 
had  been  drawn  up  under  the  supervision  of  Chief 
Culturist  C.  R.  Buffer. 

The  map  gave  irrefutable  evidence  that  the  decision 
to  take  that  section  off  the  approved  stocking  list 
was  perfectly  justified.  The  owners  of  40  properties 
had  posted — a virtual  “iron  curtain”  of  “No  Tres- 
passing” signs. 


ACROSS— 

MORE  ILLITERATES  , . . can’t  read.  Owner 
desires  access  to  this  mill  at  all  times.  On 
other  side  of  this  mill  a couple  of  boys  built 
a fire  endangering  the  structure  and  nearby 
homes.  Metal  sign  was  mode  at  the  personal 
expense  of  Dougherty. 


JANITOR  needed!  Leaving  debris  after  fishing, 
anglers  take  off.  Dougherty  usually  comes 
along,  cleans  up  so  landowners  have  no 
complaints. 

STYMIE  . . . fishermen  won’t  pull  off  road  on 
soft  shoulder  to  park,  block  traffic  for 
residents. 
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Mr.  French  explained  to  me  that  everyone  who 
buys  a license  is  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the 
Commonwealth’s  breeding  and  stocking  program. 
Stocking  those  inaccessible  waters  would  have  been 
unfair  to  the  license  holders,  especially  if  some  land- 
owners  were  to  permit  access  to  a few  of  their 
personal  friends.  It  figured. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  to  find  out  why  so 
much  land  was  posted.  Oh  what  I I’arned!  If  all  of 
the  reasons  given  were  to  be  listed,  you  wouldn’t 
believe  one-third  of  them.  I know  I didn’t — at  first. 
The  ordinary,  sensible,  person  simply  wouldn’t  be- 
lieve that  anyone  would  do  the  things  that  brought 
about  this  “wholesale”  posting.  Incidentally,  a few 
outlandish  occurrences  could  not  be  printed  in  nice 
magazines. 

This  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  type  of  thing 
that  had  been  going  on  for  several  years: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Bruce  Hetrick  put  a lot  of  effort 
into  their  Ferncrest  Farm  overlooking  Spangler’s 
Mill.  They  raise  Shetland  ponies,  sheep,  and  a few 
chickens  and  ducks.  While  it  was  amusing  to  hear 
Mrs.  Hetrick  tell  about  the  time  some  unknown 
sportsman  forgot  to  close  a gate  causing  her  to  chase 
all  over  several  pastures  separating  ponies  from  sheep, 
we  fully  appreciated  her  dilemma.  It  was  a man- 
sized  job,  but  the  man  of  the  house  was  away  at 
the  time.  There  are  locks  and  chains  on  every  gate 
now.  These  good  people  erected  a new  wire  fence 


along  the  stream  and  it  was  intentionally  placed  so 
that  fishermen  had  plenty  of  access  to  the  stream. 
There  is  now  no  reason  to  trespass,  yet  the  fence  is 
climbed  and  re-climbed  and  generally  between  posts 
where  there  is  least  support. 

At  another  location  fishermen  who  had  run  out  of 
worms  started  hacking  away  at  the  stream  bank, 
practically  on  the  lavm  of  a beautiful  well-kept 
estate. 

On  the  James  B.  Fulghum  estate  some  enterprising 
no-goodski  used  wire-nippers,  leaving  registered 
Aberdeen  Angus  cattle  to  roam  the  countryside. 
The  hired-help  that  spent  the  best  part  of  a day 
on  a roundup  consisted  of  carpenters,  plumbers, 
operators  of  road-building  machinery,  etc.  You  figure 
the  cost. 

Here’s  another  for  the  books:  In  donating  the 

Arcona  camp-site  to  the  Girl  Scouts,  Mrs.  H.  B. 
McCormick  protected  this  popular  spot  for  fisher- 
men by  not  relinquishing  stream  rights.  I doubt  very 
much  whether  mamy  of  us  would  have  been  so  con- 
siderate if  we  were  subjected  to  the  indignities  this 
patient  lady  endured — fires  built  against  her  mill, 
cars  blocking  access  to  the  mill,  night-long  noises, 
rifle  shooting  and  profanity  by  unchaperoned 
yoimgsters. 

Then  there  was  the  case  of  Paul  Emlett’s  sulky- 
{Turn  to  page  26) 


A FISH  FIT  FOH 

By  BILL  WOLF 


Sometimes  it  seems  a shame  that 
fish  are  taken  in  all  their  clean 
beauty  from  the  water  only  to  wind 
up  as  a soggy  mess  in  some  greasy 
frying  pan.  If  anglers  spent  one-tenth 
as  much  time  and  care  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  fish  for  the  table  as  they  do 
on  preparations  to  catch  the  fish,  they 
would  get  double  the  enjoyment  out 
of  their  sport,  and  some  fine  food 
would  be  utilized  instead  of  being 
wasted  as  it  too  often  is.  And  fish  can 
be  a fine  food.  If  anyone  doubts  that, 
let  him  look  at  the  menu  for  some 
first-class  restaurant  and  note  the 
many  ways  fish  are  prepared — and 
look  twice  at  the  prices  charged  be- 
cause they  are  likely  to  be  steep. 
The  prices  are  high  because  of  the 
care  that  went  into  the  cooking,  and 
not  because  fish  cost  dearly. 

The  first  and  last  word  in  fish  cook- 
ery is  don’t  overcook.  With  rare  ex- 
ceptions, fish  are  more  delicate  than 
the  most  tender  meat,  and  should  be 
handled  accordingly.  Too  many  house- 
wives have  the  odd  idea  that  fish  are 
objectionable  and  “fishy”  tasting  un- 
less they  are  cooked  to  death — which 
may  account  for  the  unpopularity  of 
fish  at  mealtime  in  some  homes. 

There  are  some  other  do-and-do-not 
rules  to  preparing  fish  that  deserve 
mention  before  going  into  a few 
favorite  recipes  that  may  help  remove 
any  stigma  unfairly  attached  to  fish 
as  a food. 

When  cleaning  fish,  dip  fingers  fre- 
quently in  salt  to  grip  fish  securely. 

After  handling  fish,  run  cold  water 
over  the  hands  to  remove  any  odor. 


Do  the  same  with  knives,  plates,  pans, 
etc.  The  colder  the  water,  the  better; 
hot  water  and  soap  dissolve  the  fish 
oils  and  spread  the  odor. 

You  will  often  hear  or  read:  “Don’t 
wash  fish.”  Ignore  this  if  the  fish  is 
bloody  or  dirty — hut  be  careful  to 
squeeze  the  fish  gently  to  dry  it  com- 
pletely before  storing  it  away  or 
putting  it  in  a frying  pan.  It  is  soaking 
fish  in  water  that  makes  them  taste- 
less and  mushy. 

If  you  like  lemon  juice  on  fish,  put 
on  the  fillets  or  whole  fish  before  stor- 
ing in  the  refrigerator  rather  than 
just  before  cooking  time.  Helps  “firm”  : 
the  fish,  too. 

In  breading  a fish  for  frying,  use  a 
fork  instead  of  the  fingers,  unless  you  :■ 
like  breaded  fingers. 

Now,  then,  let  us  approach  the  ( 
table  via  the  kitchen.  There  are  sev- 
eral ways  to  cook  a fish  besides  burn- 
ing it  to  a crisp.  It  can  be  pan-fried, 
baked,  broiled,  “boiled”  (but  don’t 
ever  actually  “boil”  it!),  steamed,  and 
sauteed;  or  it  can  be  made  into  a 
chowder,  fish  cakes,  or  even  sausage  - 
if  you  wish. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  pan- 
fried fish,  except  that  it  is  seldom  ■ 
done  right.  I once  caught  a friend  : 
(that  is,  I thought  he  was  a friend) 
putting  fillets  of  Arctic  grayling  in 
cold  bacon  fat!  We  had  travelled  many  ■ 
miles  to  catch  those  fish.  We  had  en-  : 
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dured  some  hardships,  including  mos- 
quitoes, black  flies,  and  rough  going 
along  a stream  that  had  never  been 
fished  before,  to  catch  those  grayling. 
He  had  done  a fine  job  of  cutting 
fillets  of  pink  flesh  from  their  chunky 
bodies,  and  he  had  dipped  and  rolled 
them  properly  for  frying.  And  he  was 
going  to  nullify  all  that  effort  in  one 
^ careless  moment  by  dunking  them  in 
i cold  fat.  The  result  would  have  been 
greasy  slabs  of  indigestible  flesh, 
i Observance  of  several  rules  will  in- 
sure perfectly  fried  fish  each  time. 
1.  Don’t  attempt  to  fry  any  but  small 
fish,  or  small  portions  of  fish,  such  as 
fillets  or  modest  steak  cuts.  2.  The 
frying  oil  or  fat  must  be  good  and 
hot,  but  the  actual  frying  is  done  over 
a gentle  flame  after  the  fish  is  plrmged 
into  the  plan.  3.  Brown  on  both  sides 
and  remove  at  once  to  the  table. 

Since  fish  fries  quickly,  butter  can 
be  used  without  turning  black  from 
prolonged  heat — and  I don’t  know 
any  better  way  of  frying  fish  than  to 
plunge  salted  and  peppered  whole 
fish  or  pieces  into  bubbling  butter, 
' browning  it  lightly.  Whether  butter  or 
■ some  other  fat  is  used,  a bit  of  salt 
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added  to  it  somehow  improves  the 
flavor  of  the  fish.  If  you  like  the  fish 
to  be  panes  d I'anglaise  (that’s  the  long 
instead  of  short  for  “breaded”),  beat 
some  eggs  thoroughly,  add  salt  and 
pepper,  and  one  teaspoon  of  cooking 
oil  per  egg.  Dip  the  fish  in  this,  cover- 
ing it  thoroughly,  and  roll  in  bread 
crumbs.  OR,  dip  the  fish  first  in  sea- 
soned flour,  then  in  beaten  eggs,  and 
then  in  seasoned  bread  crumbs  or  fine 
eorn  meal.  OR,  follow  the  same  pro- 
cedure, but  substitute  good  mayon- 
naise for  the  egg  mixture.  In  all  bread- 
ing, set  aside  the  breaded  fish  for  half 
an  hour  or  so  before  frying  to  dry  a 
bit,  and  you  will  get  a much  crisper 
coating.  And  don’t  attempt  to  bread  a 
thick  cut  of  fish.  The  fat  must  be  boil- 
ing hot,  whether  you  use  a small 
amount  in  a shallow  pan,  or  a lot  for 
deep  fat  frying.  Fish  spatters  when 
put  in  hot  fat  only  when  it  is  wet. 

Don’t  ever  attempt  to  serve  the 
butter  in  which  fish  has  been  fried 
with  the  fish  at  the  table.  Melt  some 
extra  butter,  to  which  you  can  add 
lemon  or  lime  juice. 

A well-prepared  fish  needs  no  sauce 
to  enhance  its  flavor,  but  inconsistently. 


a fine  sauce  goes  well  with  a fine  fish. 
A fresh  tartare  sauce,  made  just  before 
serving,  complements  any  breaded, 
pan-fried  fish — but  you  must  make  it 
yourself.  You  cannot  buy  a good 
tartare  sauce  in  any  store  or  restau- 
rant for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
loses  its  flavor  by  being  made  up  in 
advance.  The  following  is  an  excellent 
recipe  which  I make  up  immediately 
prior  to  frying  the  fish: 

Tartare  Sauce 

One  cup  of  the  very  best  mayonnaise 
— not  salad  dressing.  Two  tablespoons 
of  chopped  sweet  pickles,  or  pickle 
relish.  Two  tablespoons  chopped  olives. 
One  small  onion,  chopped  fine.  One 
tablespoon  or  more  of  chopped  parsley. 
One  teaspoon  of  prepared  mustard, 
and,  if  you  wish,  one  teaspoon  of 
chopped  capers.  Chopped  chives  go 
well  in  this  if  available. 

The  lakes  of  northern  Saskatchewan 
produce  some  of  the  finest  commer- 
cial food  fish  on  the  continent — in- 
cluding lake  trout,  walleyes  and  white- 
fish — which  are  shipped  everywhere 
and  enjoyed  by  everyone  except  the 

(Turn  to  page  26) 
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A INS  fuun  mei  olda  micca  fisha 
kuumrawde  wawra  der  Billy  Bix- 
ler.  Er  wawr  en  groez,  din,  lung  holts, 
dote  gtiickich  maan,  uun  de  aynsischt 
karl  in  Beaverschettle  os  hut  en  schlup 
uiui  en  schteif  collar  gworre. 

Wie  oil  Pennsylvaunisch  Deitcher 
der  Billy  hut  olfert  geglaubt  dos  en 
guut  maiirye-esse  wawra  noetwenich 
fa  de  dawg  op  schtairta.  Feel  a maiirye 
bei  lichter  licht  hop  ich  in  seim  kich 
gawoort  fa  fisha  gay  weil  der  Billy  hut 
week  faschteckelt  gebroedne  gruum- 
bieri,  schmier  case,  zitterli,  schungel- 
flaysch  uun  oier,  ponnekuche,  buuter 
millich  uxm  shoofly  boi. 

De  airrscht  forelli  dos  ich  gafonga 
hut  mit  en  micca  wawra  uiuiich  de 
Billy  sei  direction.  Des  hut  chayne  uuf 
Wetzel  ruun,  en  glayner  schtrawm  asz 
hut  runner  gaschpringt  fmm  Shade 
Barrick  darrich  es  Fritz  Kline  sei  loch. 
Der  blozt  wuu  der  Billy  hovve  welle 
tsu  fisha  wawra  holb  wayk  uuf  es  bar- 
rick; uim  bei  es  tseit  os  mere  dot 
kuume  hen  wawr  ich  yuuscht  about 
om  blotz  wuu  ich  nunner  brecht.  Der 
Billy,  uuf  die  onner  hondt  wawr  es 


The  editor  sincerely  regrets  any  errors 
in  editing  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  version 
of  this  story.  He  has  heard  very  little 
Dutch  spoken  since  his  Grandma  boxed 
his  ears. 


schtill  uun  kiel  os  won  er  yuuscht  ous 
schtairta  hut.  Ken  schwitz  wawr  uuf 
sei  tsicht,  uim  sei  weis,  guut  aw-gedo 
collar  wawr  net  welk.  Er  hut  en  gait 
da  same  wayk  gons  deirich-mayner 
schpringa  asz  lawfa-umi  won  en  mon 
hut  hirmerdraw  konnge,  es  wawr 
yuuscht  tsu  arrich,  fa  da  Billy  hut  uuf 
niemong  gaworrt. 

Die  forelli  wawra  huungrich  sellie 
maiirye  utm  der  Billy  mit  micca  hut 
sei  ent  tsimlich  schnell  grickt.  Ich  hop 
net  so  guut  gado  mit  de  waarem. 

“De  recht  wayk  fa  forelli  fonga  iss 
mit  de  micca,”  hut  der  Billy  sawgt. 
“Nem  mei  got  uun  brevier  mole.” 

Des  wawr  yuuscht  tsu  guut  tsu 
glaube.  Ich  hop  uuf  mei  hondt  uun 
gnies  gegroddelt  nuuf  tsu  wuu  es  pool 
gaschtaiirt  hut,  no  hut  es  wasser  de 
drei  micca  uim  es  leader  runner  ged- 
rawge.  De  forelli  wawre  oil  ivver  de 
blotz,  uun  es  hut  geguukt  asz  worm 
sie  oil  hut  onn  ay  tseit  uun  in  en  drup 
uuf  de  micca  gedrawge. 

“Tsiek,”  hut  de  Billy  gegrische. 

Des  hut  mich  faschrucke  uun  ich 
hop  so  hot  getsugge  asz  de  forelli  hut 
ivver  mei  kup  geflugge.  Ich  hop  mich 
schwindt  uuf  ien  schmissayuuscht  wie 
en  kots  uuf  en  mausz — noe  hawich 
sich  nuuf  koeve.  Doe  wawr  de  aiirscht 


forelli  was  ich  gfunge  hut  mit  de  micca. 
Es  thrill  wawr  so  groes  dos  ich  fagess 
salaiva  net.  Noe  hop  ich  fier  mayner 
gnuume  was  hut  de  dayklich  ent  fod- 
dich  gmacht.  Ich  hop  groesfielich  gluffe 
nunner  fuun  de  barrick. 

“Ich  hop  orlich  guut  gedo  mit  de 
micca,  hop  ich  net  Billy?”  Ich  hop 
ien  gfroegt. 

“Tsimheh,”  hut  de  Billy  gonntwaat 
achtsum.  “Es  sin  pawr  dinger  was  du 
hussht  net  recht  gedo.  Du  sut  sie  net 
nous  ivver  dei  kup  schmeissa.” 

Der  Billy  wawr  recht  avver  ich  hop 
sie  gfonga  mit  de  micca  uun  ich  wawr 
net  ferlaydt. 

Nunner  in  es  dawl  hen  mier  de 
Beaverschtettle  bolle  team  uun  ieri 
rooters  awgedruffe.  Sie  wawra  om 
lawfa  ivver  es  barrick  tsu  Richfield 
schpiela.  Die  Ciggy  Mattem,  en  guut 
zummut  karl  wawr  forma  drous  uun 
er  hut  wie  gwaynlich  en  glay  kiwel 
fuun  chaw  duworck  bei  em  kot.  Die 
Ciggy  wawr  de  mainschpring  fuun  de 
team.  Er  wawr  schtarrick  wie  en  ucks 
uun  mier  hen  tsu  ien  olfert  gedrayt 
won  mier  en  home  nm  gabroucht  hen. 
Hinne  nous  wawre  de  Mush  Heimbach 
uun  er  hut  gedrawge  en  gruuk  fuun 
schariff  cider  uuf  en  schtick  ivver  sei 
oxle. 

(Turn  to  page  24) 


die  altie  dawge 
Forelli  Fisha  iiiiii 

Bolle  Schpiela  i 

By  CHARLES  M.  WETZEL 


April  is  the  time  for  trout  fishing  and  baseball. 
We  pay  tribute  to  both  sports  by  presenting 
Mr.  Wetzel’s  story  in  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
and  the  English  translation. 
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ONE  of  my  old  fly  fishing  compan- 
ions was  Billy  Bixler.  He  was  a 
tall,  thin,  long  necked,  cadaverous 
r looking  man,  and  the  only  one  in 
; Beavertown  who  wore  a tie  and  a 
. stiff,  white  collar. 

; Like  all  Pennsylvania  Dutchmen 
j Billy  was  a Arm  believer  that  a good 
■breakfast  was  necessary  to  start  off 
; the  day.  Many  a morning  by  lamp- 
j light  I sat  in  his  kitchen  waiting  to  go 
I fishing  while  Billy  methodically  con- 
|sumed  fried  potatoes,  cottage  cheese, 
j souse,  ham  and  eggs,  pancakes,  butter 
jmilk  and  shoo-fly  pie. 

The  first  trout  I ever  caught  on  a 
fly  was  under  Billy’s  direction.  This 
happened  on  Wetzel  Run,  a small  brook 
that  came  rushing  down  the  mountain 
through  Fritz  Kline’s  gap.  The  place 
where  Billy  wanted  to  fish  was  about 
half  ways  up  the  mountain,  and  by 
jthe  time  we  arrived  there  I was  on 
jthe  verge  of  physical  collapse.  Billy  on 
I the  other  hand  was  as  calm  and  im- 
iperturbable  as  if  just  starting  out.  Not 
ja  trace  of  sweat  appeared  on  his  face, 
land  his  white,  immaculate  collar 
I showed  no  sign  whatever  of  wilting. 
;He  had  one  uniform  gait — more  in  the 
l.iature  of  a trot  than  a walk — and  if  a 
j person  couldn’t  keep  up  with  him,  it 


the  old 


was  just  too  bad  for  Billy  wouldn’t 
wait  on  anyone. 

The  trout  were  biting  fine  that 
morning  and  Billy  soon  had  the  limit 
on  flies.  I was  not  doing  so  well  with 
worms. 

“The  right  way  to  catch  trout  is 
with  flies,”  said  Billy.  “Take  my  rod 
and  try  it.” 

This  was  just  too  good  to  believe.  I 
crawled  on  hands  and  knees  up  to  the 
head  of  the  pool,  then  let  the  current 
carry  the  leader  with  its  three  flies 
downstream.  The  pool  was  alive  with 
trout,  and  it  seemed  as  if  all  of  them 
rushed  for  the  flies  simultaneously. 

“Pull,”  shouted  Billy. 

This  scared  me,  and  I pulled  so 
hard  that  the  trout  described  cin  arc 
over  my  head  and  landed  back  of  me 
in  the  brush.  Pouncing  on  it  like  a cat 
on  a mouse,  I held  it  triumphantly 
aloft.  Here  was  my  first  trout  taken 
on  a fly.  The  thrill  of  that  moment  was 
so  intense  it  will  never  be  forgotten. 
Then  I took  four  more  which  com- 
pleted the  daily  limit.  Trudging  down 
the  mountain,  I strutted  like  a peacock. 

“I  did  pretty  good  with  the  flies, 
didn’t  I Billy?”  I asked. 

“Fair,”  answered  Billy  cautiously, 
“only  there’s  a few  things  which  you 
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didn’t  do  quite  right.  You  shouldn’t 
throw  them  out  over  your  head.” 

Billy  was  absolutely  right,  yet  I had 
taken  them  on  a fly  which  served  not 
a bit  to  dampen  my  enthusiasm. 

Down  in  the  valley  we  encountered 
the  Beavertown  ball  team  and  their 
rooters.  They  were  walking  across  the 
mountain  to  play  Richfield.  Ciggy  Mat- 
tern,  a good  natured  fellow  was  in  the 
lead,  carrying  as  usual  his  little  bucket 
of  chewing  tobacco.  Ciggy  was  the 
mainspring  of  the  team,  strong  as  an 
ox,  and  one  who  could  always  be  de- 
pended on  to  bring  in  a home  run 
when  it  was  most  needed.  The  rear 
of  the  procession  was  brought  up  by 
Mush  Heimbach  who  was  carrying  a 
large  jug  of  hard  cider  on  a stick  slung 
over  his  shoulder. 

Billy’s  eyes  glistened  when  he  saw 
the  jug  of  cider,  so  we  hid  the  trout 
and  rods  and  fell  in  with  the  procession 
of  rooters.  About  half  ways  up  the 
mountain  the  boys  got  tired  and 
thirsty  so  the  jug  was  passed  aroimd. 
Ciggy  held  fast  to  it  so  long  that  the 
boys  had  a hard  time  taking  it  away 
from  him.  Near  noon  when  we  reached 
the  top  of  the  mountain  the  jug  was 
empty. 

It  was  good  to  start  down  on  the 
(Turn  to  page  25) 
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TROUT 


ANXIOUS  to  get  fishing,  she  strings 
up  her  rod. 


for 

MADAME 


— Picture  Story  by  Ray  Ovington 


SEEKING  the  right  fly,  she  seemed 
to  know  which  one  would  do  busi- 
ness. 


AND 


where  to  look  for  trout. 


BECAUSE  she  hooked  one  on  the  first 
casti 


A TROUT  that  jumped  and  thrashed 
battling  all  the  way. 


TO  THE  NET  ...  a nice  one! 


AND  . . . she  was  proud! 


FISHIXG 


THE 

STREAMER 

FLY 


HERE^S  HOW  TO 
SELECT  ANR  FISH 
STREAMER  FLIES 

FOR 
BIG  TROCT 


By  RAY  OVINGTON 


IT  IS  much  more  than  rumor  that 
big  trout  are  taken  on  streamer  flies 
and  many  a whopper  that  has  found 
itself  on  an  angler’s  den  wall  or  in 
the  dining  room  of  a sporting  camp, 
victim  to  this  ruse.  Yes,  there  is  a 
very  broad  and  practical  use  for  the 
streamer  fly  in  trout  angling,  and 
whether  it  be  lake  or  stream  fishing, 
it  is  the  uninitiated  angler  who  believes 
streamer  fly  fishing  for  trout  is  any 
less  exciting  and  productive  than  other 
forms. 

The  large  trout  obtain  most  of  their 
food  from  beneath  the  surface  and, 
therefore,  the  streamer  fly  can  be 
fished  in  a stream  or  lake  at  any  time 
when  the  fish  are  not  actively  feeding 
on  a surface  insect  hatch. 

Streamer  fly  fishing  was  first  popular 
in  this  country  in  the  State  of  Maine, 
where  it  was  proved  effective  in  the 
lake  regions  and  wilderness  streams  on 
Landlocked  Salmon  and  Squaretail 
Trout.  These  flies  were  tied  to  repre- 
sent the  smelt  and  minnows  upon  which 
trout  feed. 

The  conventional  streamer  fly  is  tied 
in  two  distinct  types  . . . feather 

streamer  and  bucktail.  The  feather 
streamer  consists  basically  of  long 
long  hackle  feathers  tied  parallel  to  the 
top  of  the  hook  shank,  extending  to 
or  slightly  beyond  the  hook  bend. 

The  bucktail  streamer  is  tied  of 
bucktail  hairs  and,  for  that  matter,  doe 
hairs  or  any  combination  of  animal 
hair  which  lends  itself  to  attractive 
action  in  the  water.  The  material  is 
tied  on  a long  shanked  hook  and  ex- 
tends only  slightly  beyond  the  hook 


bend.  Both  are  called  “streamers” 
because  of  their  streaming,  undulating 
appearance  in  the  water  . . .an 

attempt  to  imitate  the  varied  colors  and 
actions  of  a minnow  or  small  bait  fish. 

The  streamer  fly  derives  its  history 
and  lore  from  traditional  sahnon  flies. 
Angling  for  salmon  has  been  a kingly 
sport  all  over  the  northern  counties  of 
Europe  and,  in  more  modern  times, 
this  hemisphere.  Emerson  Hough  is 
credited  with  introducing  this  fly  type 
in  America. 

Many  salmon  streamer  patterns,  es- 
pecially those  designed  by  the  famous 
Scottish  fly  tyers,  are  works  of  art, 
and  have  lived  on  these  many  years 
through  generations  of  anglers  who 
have  found  them  not  only  attractive 
to  own,  but  killing  to  use  on  salmon  j 
and  other  game  fish.  There  is  the  fancy  I 
pattern  class  and  the  close  imitation,  ; 
although  the  majority  of  the  popular  | 
and  killing  present-day  stream  pat-  { 
terns  fall  into  the  category  midway  ... 
between  ...  an  effort  to  represent  a ' 
likeness  to  the  real  thing,  as  we  hope 
it  looks  to  the  trout. 

Bait  fish  all  have  very  prominent 
eyes.  Do  you  suppose  that  trout,  like  j 
humans,  look  at  each  others  eyes  first?  I 
Sometimes  I wonder. 

Many  of  the  Western  Steelhead  wet 
flies  are  a hybrid  of  half-streamer 
and  half- conventional  wet  fly.  Some 
of  these  have  their  origin  in  British 
salmon  flies,  though  the  western  tyers  i 
have  developed  a coarser,  firmer, 
tougher  fly  which  will  withstand  hard  | 
use.  These  do  not  contain  the  delicate 
fly  materials  and  intricate  workman- 
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ship  of  their  European  originals,  but 
what  they  lack  in  tradition,  artistry, 
and  rare  feathers,  they  have  gained  in 
practicabilty  and  killing  qualities. 
Some  are  tied  with  bodies  of  wound 
wire  rather  than  wool,  fur,  and  tinsel. 

We  don’t  know  definitely  whether 
trout  interpret  color  as  we  do.  Some- 
times a fly  is  tied  that  seems  more  like 
a real  thing  to  the  trout  than  it  does  to 
us,  as  we  examine  it  at  the  vise  or 
observe  it  in  the  water. 

The  type  of  dressing  should  be  se- 
lected with  the  general  depth  of  water 
in  mind  as  well  as  the  level  at  which 
the  lure  will  be  fished.  Sparsely  dressed 
flies  on  light  hooks  would  be  selected 
for  surface  fishing  in  clear  water,  while 
in  shade  spots  or  early  morning  and 
evening  fishing,  the  darker  patterns 
will  be  seen  easier  by  the  trout.  Full 
bodied  flies  with  heavy  hooks  would  be 
used  when  the  trout  are  in  deep  water 
or  obviously  bottom  feeding. 

During  the  past  few  years,  the  Mari- 
bou  streamer,  a feather  duster  streamer 
variation,  has  come  into  much  wider 
use,  especially  in  stream  angling  for 
rainbows  and  browns.  When  dry,  it 
resembles  a powder  puff  but,  placed  on 
the  end  of  a leader  and  worked  in  the 
stream,  it  is  as  slim  and  vibrant  as  a 
live  bait  fish,  for  the  slinky  maribou 
feathers  seem  to  undulate  of  their  own 
accord.  Add  the  finesse  of  applied  rod 
tip  action  and  erratic  stream  currents, 
and  the  maribou  comes  very  close  to 
simulating  the  live  minnow. 

The  maribou,  tied  on  the  conven- 
tional long  shank  streamer  hook  with 
standard  body  wrappings  and  under- 
hackle, features  the  under  plumage  of 
the  maribou  stork  of  Europe.  In  almost 
every  pattern,  however,  the  under 
plumage  of  the  white  turkey  will 
! suffice. 

j Maribou  patterns  are  as  varied  as 
’ the  fly  tyer’s  imagination:  black,  white, 

I red  and  white,  green  and  white,  and 
j multi-color  variations,  with  the  addi- 
I tion  of  junglecock,  peacock  herl,  and 
frayed  yarn. 

There  are  a few  important  points  to 
j look  for  in  selecting  a properly  tied 
i streamer.  Take  particular  note  of  its 
lasting  qualities.  Is  the  head  tied  off 
smoothly?  Is  it  lacquered  and  solid? 
By  grasping  the  body  and  feathers  in 
the  left  hand  and  holding  the  eye  in 
the  other  and  twisting  . . . gently 
please  . . . does  all  the  body  or  some 
of  the  dressing  revolve  on  the  shank? 
If,  with  a slight  pressure,  there  is  a 
tendency  toward  looseness,  you  are 
paying  too  much  for  a fly  that  will  not 
stand  up.  Good  quality  streamer  flies 
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are  usually  higher  in  price  than  the 
wet  and  dry  flies,  so  it  is  just  common 
sense  to  know  what  you  are  buying. 

Second  in  order  of  inspection,  though 
not  in  consideration,  is  the  style  and 
bend  of  the  hook.  Is  the  shank  too 
long  and  the  bend  too  sharp  or  short? 
Is  the  hook  of  wire?  If  so,  test  its 
pulling  strength.  If  it  is  a cast  hook, 
is  it  too  brittle?  As  in  all  flies  that  you 
buy,  inspect  the  point  and  the  barb 
carefully  for  any  imperfections.  All 
these  precautions  make  for  confidence 
in  the  fly,  and  neglecting  them  might 
cause  the  loss  of  a fish.  Sharp  barbs 
and  points  are  always  good  insurance 
against  lost  fish. 

Early  Season 

In  brook  or  stream  fishing,  one  of 
the  best  times  for  the  streamer  fly  is 


in  the  early  season  when  the  fish  are 
feeding  near  or  on  the  bottom,  because 
of  a lack  of  other  food  in  the  upper 
water  or  on  the  surface.  It  stands  to 
reason  that,  with  an  absence  of  easy 
insect  prey  but  with  a constant  supply 
of  minnows,  the  hungry  early  spring 
trout  show  the  latter  a definite  prefer- 
ence. The  water  is  apt  to  be  high,  roily, 
and  very  discolored,  and  fishing  calls 
for  a simken  lure  worked  into  the  very 
bottoms  of  the  holes  and  along  the 
gravel  of  large  deep  pools.  The  fish 
will  be  positioned  behind  large  obstruc- 
tions and  offer  a challenge  for  delivery 
of  the  fly.  The  trout  are  somewhat 
loggy  if  the  water  is  very  cold,  so 
make  sure  that  each  location  is  thor- 
oughly fished  and  be  certain  to  offer 
the  lure  many  times  from  many  angles 
over  the  same  bit  of  water.  This 
repetition  will  often  pay  off,  and  when 
working  a specific  area,  it  is  most 
advisable  to  change  positions  fre- 
quently, going  above  or  below  for  a 
rework  of  the  area.  I have  often  done 
this,  half  thinking  that  it  was  of  no 
use,  only  to  be  rewarded  with  a fine 
fish.  Though  there  may  be  no  apparent 
answer  as  to  why  the  fresh  presenta- 
tion paid  off  ...  it  did,  and  that  is 
reason  enough.  A possible  explanation 
would  involve  the  light  rays  and  the 
fly’s  visibility  from  various  angles,  or 
it  might  be  that  the  fish  got  mad  or 
at  least  became  interested  enough  to 
take. 

In  early  season,  bucktails  and 
streamers  should  be  worked  along  the 
main  currents  and  deepest  parts  of 
the  stream.  Even  though  I’ve  taken 
trout  in  the  flooded  areas  that  in 
normal  season  are  dry,  the  streamer 
seems  to  produce  best  right  in  the 
fastest  and  heaviest  water  or  in  the 
deepest  parts  of  the  pools. 

For  many  years  I have  fished  the 
opening  days  with  a streamer  because 
it  looked  like  a big  fly.  You  know  the 
thought  . . . big  fly  . . . big  trout. 
This  rule  still  holds,  especially  when 
there  are  no  signs  of  active  nymphs 
drifting  in  the  water.  Morning  is  one 
of  the  best  early  season  times,  and 
many  a good  trout  has  reposed  in  my 
basket  thanks  to  this  lure  ...  a 
thanks  which  I cannot  always  give  to 
the  small  wet  fly.  I use  the  largest 
bucktails  and  the  longest  streamers 
during  the  early  season  and  a 2X  gut, 
a GBG  line,  and  my  9-foot  bass  bug 
rod,  preferring  to  be  armed  with  power 
and  strength  since  my  reflexes  are 
not  as  well  keyed  as  they  are  later  on. 

{Turn  to  page  29) 
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Dale’s  nimble  fingers  have  turned  ' q 
tiny  hooks,  fur  and  feathers  into  i { 
dollars,  mighty  welcome  during  a , 
long  illness,  his  fly  tying  vise  “good  I ii 
medicine.”  Here  he  is  putting  finish-  i- 
ing  touchup  to  a “Dale’s  Dun.”  [ 
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i; 
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Dale’s 


Dull 


f 

t. 


When  Rheumatic  Fever  struck  it  looked  like  the  end  of 
the  fishing  trail  for  this  young  angler.  Readers  will  get 
a lift  from  the  courage  and  dogged  determination  that 
is  finally  overcoming  a trying  handicap. 


Most  outdoor  kids  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  spend  every  minute  as 
close  to  nature  as  possible,  as  much 
as  they  can  steal  from  their  studies  and 
odd  jobs  at  home.  And,  the  eighteen 
year  old  lad  who  ties  up  most  of  my 
trout  flies  is  built  along  the  same  lines. 

However,  the  limit  to  Dale  Adam’s 
outdoor  activities  on  his  sixteenth 
birthday  was  a wistful  look  from  his 
bedroom  window  at  the  trees  beyond 
his  back  yard  in  the  center  of  town. 
Dale’s  birthday  comes  in  May  . . . 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  Peimsyl- 
vania  trout  season. 


And,  Dale  loves  to  fish. 

A touch  of  rheumatic  fever  when  a 
small  boy  returned  to  my  young  friend 
at  a time  when  he  was  reaching  the 
happiest  time  of  any  boy’s  life  . . . 
when  a fishing  rod,  a camera  or  a .22 
rifle  spell  education  in  subtle  letters 
that  can  be  interpreted  into  a young- 
ster’s character  without  his  knowing 
it. 

“Refrain  from  any  exertion,”  the  doc- 
tors told  him.  “You  must  remain  con- 
fined to  your  home  imtil  rest  and  medi- 
cation make  you  well  again.” 

To  a boy  who  loved  his  fishing  more 
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than  anything  else,  these  orders  seemed  ^ 
cruel  and  harsh.  They  seemed  an  un- 
just sentence  on  a youth  who  out- » 
wardly  appeared  hardy  and  robust  ex-  f 
cept  for  a teU-tale  pallor  that  seemed^ 
out  of  place  with  his  ready  grin. 

But,  Dale  listened  to  the  doctors,  f ■ 
However,  they  didn’t  say  anything;  | 
about  not  tying  trout  flies.  And,  with|  ; 
so  much  time  on  his  hands,  the  boyj  ; 
began  working  to  develop  what  had' 
been  a rather  haphazard  hobby  into  a 
skill  that  would  earn  extra  dollars  to 
help  his  folks  with  the  doctors. 

It  wasn’t  easy.  Home  tutors  demanded  ' 
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a large  share  of  his  limited  energy  . . . 
and  there  was  homework  to  consider. 
Even  so,  Dale,  who  hopes  to  become  a 
magazine  illustrator  some  day,  won  a 
number  of  art  contests  locally  with  his 
outdoor  art  work.  He  turned  out  some 
excellent  model  airplanes.  He  tried  to 
keep  up  with  his  Boy  Scout  activ- 
ities. 

Frequently,  though,  the  affliction  that 
cramped  all  but  his  desires  slammed 
on  an  emergency  brake  over  which 
he  had  no  control,  and  Dale  was  forced 
to  his  bed  again.  Those  were  the  days 
when  the  shouts  and  laughter  of  the 
kids  carrying  through  to  the  sick  room 
got  down  deep,  where  we  hurt  most. 

Then  one  day  he  received  his  first 
real  break,  signaled  by  the  telephone 
bell.  It  was  the  proprietor  of  one  of  the 
local  sporting  goods  stores. 

“I’ve  seen  some  of  your  trout  flies. 
Dale,”  the  man  said.  “How  would  you 
like  to  make  some  up  for  me  to  sell?” 

Would  he?!  Dale  could  hardly  be- 
lieve what  he  had  heard,  and  he  felt  a 
sudden  lessening  in  confidence  in  his 
own  ability.  But  that  telephone  call 
turned  into  his  first  order  for  a gross 
of  dry  flies.  If  he  couldn’t  fish,  at 
least  he  would  have  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  that  his  flies  would  be  used 
by  other  anglers.  And,  the  dollars 
helped. 

Soon  other  stores  were  bidding  for 
his  flies.  Dale  worked  harder  to  per- 
fect his  ability  to  turn  out  the  best  pos- 
sible. Sometimes  he  had  to  stop,  some- 
times for  days.  But  always  he  returned 
to  his  fly  tying  vise. 

I had  heard  about  Dale  through  the 
editor  of  the  newspaper  that  carries 
my  outdoor  column,  and  the  boy  and 
I soon  became  acquainted  over  a tray 
of  his  latest  production  in  trout  flies. 
At  the  time.  Dale  was  still  not  satisfied 
with  his  work  although  he  was  having 
no  trouble  disposing  of  all  the  flies 
he  could  tie.  It  was  this  quality  of 
dogged  determination  to  do  his  best 
always  that  aroused  my  admiration. 

Although  not  a fly  tier  myself,  I 
know  what  I like  in  a dry  fly.  And,  I 
secretly  think  I know  what  the  trout 
like  despite  a variance  in  opinion  of 
some  particularly  finicky  trout  I have 
met.  So,  at  his  invitation,  I made  a few 
suggestions  that  Dale  incorporated  into 
his  efforts. 

Then  something  happened  which  was 
a challenge  to  Dale  and  a definite  blow 
to  my  pride.  Maybe  the  kind  of  chal- 
lenge that  some  physicians  will  admit 
carries  a balm  not  foimd  in  their  little 
black  bags. 

Fishing  late  in  July  three  years  ago. 


I came  upon  a trout  that  had  neither 
respect  for  my  ability  as  an  angler  nor 
the  rules  and  regulations  set  up  by  the 
angling  fraternity  the  world  over.  It 
was  a brookie  about  ten  inches  long 
in  a pool  of  shallow,  crystal  clear  moun- 
tain water  that  had  receded  to  a point 
where  movement  of  the  current  was 
barely  evident. 

The  brookie  was  feeding  up  ahead 
of  me  as  I inched  my  way  along.  Brush 
on  the  bank  made  wading  necessary, 
and  I felt  fortunate  when  it  finally 
became  possible  to  lay  a cocky  little 
Royal  Coachman  above  the  frequent 
dimple  of  the  rising  trout.  The  Royal 
drifted  quietly  over  the  spot;  and 
there  was  a sudden  swirl  as  the  brookie 
sucked  under  . . . another  natural. 

After  numerous  casts,  which  should 
have  put  the  trout  down  but  didn’t,  I 
changed  flies  and  worked  my  way  up- 
stream another  few  feet.  I kept  chang- 
ing, kept  inching,  sweating,  not  be- 
lieving. Finally  I was  so  close  to  the 
fish  that  I could  dabble  the  fly  on  the 
water  directly  over  its  head.  No  soap. 

Disgusted,  I at  last  gave  up  and 
waded  on  past,  ignored  the  snoopy 
Salvelinus  fontinalis  and  began  casting 
for  his  brother.  In  a few  minutes  a 
slight  “blurp”  behind  me  drew  my  at- 
tention downstream. 

Yes,  he  was  at  it  again;  not  more 
than  six  yards  away. 

I won’t  bore  you  with  the  repetition 
of  cast,  change,  sweat,  again.  But,  fin- 
ally I played  it  smart  and  laid  my  eye 
down  to  the  water  to  see  what  it  was 
that  was  making  a fool  of  that  trout.  I 
came  up  with  a natural  insect  having 
a black  body  and  slate-grey  wings. 

Nothing  in  my  fly  box  came  close, 
but  I tried  anyway.  My  total  catch 
when  darkness  called  off  the  excursion 
was  one  black  and  slate-grey  bug  rest- 
ing in  an  empty  compartment  of  my 
fly  box. 

Next  day  I hurried  to  Dale  with  the 
dropping  insect  in  the  hope  that  he 
would  be  able  to  duplicate  it  with  an 
artificial  in  time  for  me  to  get  even 
with  that  brook  trout.  However,  al- 
though Dale  had  recovered  to  the 
point  where  the  doctors  were  allowing 
him  to  ride  his  bicycle  close  to  home, 
I found  him  back  in  his  bed  again. 

I forgot  the  fly;  and  I tried  to  forget 
my  experience  with  that  brook  trout. 
But  Dale  remembered. 

Two  years  ago  the  opening  of  trout 
season  came  and  passed  with  the 
normal  lack  of  agreement  between  me 
and  the  fishes  on  what  is  best  for  them 
to  eat.  I had  heard  that  Dale  was  again 
improving  to  the  point  where  he  was 


able  to  make  short  fishing  trips  with 
his  Dad.  Then  one  evening  he  called 
me  on  the  telephone. 

“I  have  your  flies  ready  for  you,” 
he  said. 

Since  I was  still  practicing  with  the 
battered  remnants  of  the  year  before, 
and  not  remembering  any  new  orders 
for  flies,  I was  lost. 

“What  flies?” 

“The  flies  you  asked  me  to  make  last 
summer,”  Dale  answered.  “Don’t  you 
remember  the  natural  you  asked  me  to 
duplicate  for  you?” 

Of  course  I remembered,  and  not 
without  a bit  of  bitterness  in  retrospect. 

“Oh  yes,  how  did  they  turn  out?” 
I asked. 

“I  don’t  really  know,”  Dale  said  hesi- 
tantly. “I  don’t  know  if  you’ll  like 
them  or  not.  I call  it  the  ‘Schuyler 
Dun’.” 

I made  the  five  blocks  to  his  house 
and  had  my  finger  on  the  door  buzzer 
as  he  was  laying  the  phone  in  its 
cradle. 

The  flies  were  beautiful!  But,  would 
they  work? 

“It’s  a ‘Dale’s  Dun’  if  it  works,”  I 
promised  him.  “It  looks  mighty  good 
to  me.  We’ll  see  what  the  trout  have 
to  say.” 

Dale  was  still  too  ill  to  make  the  trip 
with  me  to  try  them  out,  but  I de- 
cided my  first  test  of  the  new  creation 

(Turn  to  page  24) 
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Fundamental  Knots 


Being  able  to  make  good  knots  is 
an  important  phase  of  fishing. 
Anglers  may  not  realize  this  import- 
ance at  the  time  of  assembling  tackle, 
but  the  entire  outfit,  like  a chain,  is 
only  as  strong  as  the  weakest  link.  A 
large  number  of  knots  have  been 
worked  out  to  give  satisfactory  service 
when  tying  flies  and  hooks  to  tippets, 
tippets  to  leaders,  leaders  to  lines  and 
when  joining  two  lines  together.  No 
one  knot  can  be  used  throughout  the 
tackle  assembly.  Rather  than  lose  a 
trout  by  having  a poorly  tied  knot 
give  way,  study  a group  of  knots  and 
pick  out  those  which  appear  best  for 
joining  together  each  piece  of  tackle. 
Doubtless  the  reader  has  heard  of  the 
various  knots  time  and  time  again.  A 
thing  worth  saying  once,  however,  is 
worth  repeating. 

Here  are  five  good  knots  for  fisher- 
men. This  by  no  means  implies  other 
knots  do  not  have  comparative  strength 
or  usefulness,  but  these  illustrated  are  a 
few  of  the  most  popular  knots  that 
give  good  connecting  links  to  the 
tackle. 

These  knots  listed  here  are  namely  the 
Blood  Knot,  Fig.  1;  the  Blood  Dropper 
Loop  Knot,  Fig.  2;  the  Standard  or 
Double  Loop  Knot,  Fig.  3;  the  Im- 
proved Clinch  Knot,  Fig.  4;  and  the 
Loop  Knot,  Fig.  5.  Each  has  a special 
purpose  and  appeals  to  a great  many 
fishermen. 

The  Blood  Knot  is  used  when  join- 
ing two  strands  of  leader  material  or 
two  lines  together.  If  a tapered  leader 


For  Fishermen 


is  examined  closely,  you  will  notice 
that  short  lengths  of  level  leader  ma- 
terial, each  progressively  smaller  in 
diameter,  are  joined  together  with  this 
knot  to  make  a single  strand.  This  knot 
is  particularly  well  suited  for  this  piece 
of  tackle.  It  has  exceptionally  good 
holding  power  and  if  made  properly, 
does  not  decrease  the  original  strength 
of  the  strand  more  than  five  percent. 

This  knot  is  made  by  overlapping 
the  two  strands  to  be  joined,  and 
twisting  one  end  three  or  four  times 
around  the  line.  The  end  is  brought 
back  and  inserted  between  the  two 
lines.  Hold  the  end  of  the  leader  against 
the  turns  already  made,  between  the 
thumb  and  forefinger,  then  wind  the 
other  end  around  the  opposite  strand 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Tuck  the 
end  through  the  same  gap  as  the  pre- 
vious end  and  slowly  pull  the  knot 
tight.  Either  burn  or  cut  the  ends 
close  to  the  knot. 

The  Blood  Dropper  Knot  is  used  for 
tying  dropper  loops  in  a line  or  leader 
to  which  dropper  hooks  or  flies  are 
attached.  It  is  made  by  forming  a loop 
in  the  leader  and  inserting  the  end  of 
the  leader  four  or  five  times.  The  top 
of  the  large  loop  is  then  inserted 
through  the  twists  at  the  half  way 
point  and  a pencil  placed  through  the 
loop  while  it  is  being  pulled  tight.  This 
knot  is  especially  recommended  for 
making  dropper  loops  in  nylon  leaders. 

Next  is  the  Standard  or  Double 
Double  Loop  knot.  This  one  is  often 
used  to  join  a leader  and  line  to- 
gether. The  illustration  shows  the  loops 
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in  the  line  and  leader  interlocked.  The 
end  of  the  line  should  be  tied  into  a 
rather  large  loop.  This  facilitates  inter- 
changing leaders  without  the  necessity 
of  tying  the  line  to  the  leader  each 
time. 

The  Improved  Clinch  Knot  is  gen- 
erally used  to  tie  a fly,  a bait  hook  or 
a lure  to  the  leader  or  line.  It  is  also 
an  excellent  knot  for  joining  the  line 
to  a small  swivel.  To  make  this  one, 
put  the  end  of  the  line  through  the 
eye  of  the  hook  or  swivel,  then  double 
it  back  against  itself,  wrapping  the  end 
arormd  the  line.  Pass  the  end  between 
the  eye  and  coil,  then  next  through  the 
first  twist.  Pull  the  knot  tight  holding 
the  short  end  to  prevent  it  from  slip- 
ping out  of  place. 

Finally,  the  Loop  Knot  is  used  for 
tying  small  loops  in  the  end  of  the 
leader  or  line.  Simply  tie  an  overhand 
knot  some  three  inches  from  the  end 
bringing  the  end  through  the  knot  and 
tying  a second  overhand  knot  some 
distance  to  the  rear.  The  knot  is  then 
tightened  slowly. 

Test  the  line  after  tying  these  knots 
to  check  whether  or  not  they  were 
made  properly.  Don’t  wait  until  a trout 
has  tested  the  knot  for  strength! 

These  few  do  not  comprise  all  of  the 
best  knots  known  today,  but  a few  of 
the  most  popular  knots  used  by  the 
majority  of  fishermen.  The  knots  used 
to  join  the  various  pieces  of  tackle 
together  are  vital  connecting  links,  de- 
serving emphasis.  Be  sure  to  select  the 
best  possible  knot  for  the  job. 
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Fig.  1 — Blood  knot. 


Fig.  2 — Blood  dropper  loop  knot. 


Fig.  3 — Double  loop  knot. 


Fig.  4 — Improved  clinch  knot. 


SUABOWS 

AT 

RED  BANK 

By  ALBERT  G.  SHIMMEL 


The  sun  was  minutes  above  the 
crest  of  Baugher  mountain.  The 
shadows  would  soon  creep  across  Red 
Bank  from  its  hemlock  shaded  depths 
and  extend  fingers  of  darkness  to  the 
fern  banked  boulder  that  marked  the 
entrance  of  Spring  Branch  into  the 
pool.  I was  content  to  watch  the  sun- 
splashed  brightness  for  an  occasional 
dancing  mayfly  and  wait  with  patience 
the  hatch  that  the  dusk  would  bring. 
My  fern  lined  creel  already  cooled  its 
brace  of  keepers  of  near  a pound  each, 
as  it  hung  just  above  the  water,  be- 
low the  roots  of  the  hemlock  that 
formed  a comfortable  seat.  Through  the 
haze  of  pipe  smoke  I lived  again  the 

exciting  minutes  of  a year  ago  when 

Mak  first  showed  me  the  Boss  of  Red 
Bank. 

A Phoebe  teetered  on  a dead  branch 
above  my  head  and  launched  itself 
after  mayflies  and  white  millers  with 
monotonous  regularity.  A night  hawk 
climbed  in  tight  spirals  until  he 

reached  the  top  of  his  invisible  stair- 
way then  came  coasting  down  with 
almost  incredible  speed.  Just  as  it 
seemed  he  would  surely  crash  he 

braked  on  stiff  pinions  that  sent  a 
hollow  roaring  boom,  like  a single 
tom-tom  stroke,  echoing  between  the 
hills  as  he  zoomed  upward  to  repeat 
the  performance.  The  shadows  length- 
ened across  the  pool  and  rested  a 
moment  before  climbing  the  bank.  A 
single  spike  of  cardinal  flowers  glowed 
like  a candle  against  the  green  shad- 
ows. A mayfly  dancing  lower  and 
lower  followed  by  another  and  another 
until  they  touched  the  surface  to  de- 
posit the  yellow  eggs  that  hung  in 
tiny  spheres  to  their  abdomen  tips.  A 
dimple  close  beside  the  boulder  showed 
a trout  on  the  feed.  Another  dimple 


then  another,  and  as  clearly  as  if  he 
were  standing  at  my  elbow  I heard 
Mak  say,  “When  they  come  up  three 
times  they  mean  to  feed,  that’s  the 
time  to  fool  ’em  with  feathers.” 

Surely  it  was  the  Boss  and  no  other. 
He  kept  every  other  trout  out  of  Red 
Bank  and  this  was  his  favorite  lie.  My 
heart  stepped  up  its  rhythm  and  my 
hand  trembled  slightly  as  I tested  the 
knots  on  the  leader  and  fastened  a 
new  Honey  Dun  to  the  tip.  Carefully 
I shook  out  the  folds  of  my  landing 
net  and  hung  it  over  my  shoulder 
within  easy  reach.  False  casting  length- 
ened the  line  slowly  as  I measured  the 
distance  with  my  eye.  There  must  be 
no  bungling.  Again  the  dimple  started 
a series  of  rings  and  I set  the  fly  di- 
rectly on  the  center.  One,  two,  three 
the  seconds  ticked  away  then  the  fly 
simply  disappeared. 

The  first  run  across  the  pool  showed 
the  deep  jarring  pimches  of  a brook 
trout  but  somehow  it  lacked  the  power 
I had  expected.  I turned  him  rather 
easily  away  from  the  tangled  roots  and 
as  he  surfaced  my  uneasiness  was 
verified.  He  lacked  inches  in  both 
length  and  girth  of  the  Boss’s  propor- 
tions. Almost  carelessly  I fought  him 
in  and  as  I tipped  the  net  under  him 
I noticed  Mak  sitting  on  the  bank  be- 
side the  boulder  watching  my  disap- 
pointment with  as  much  self  suffi- 
ciency as  the  cat  with  a canary  safely 
stowed  below.  It  would  take  a long 
while  for  this  one  to  grow  to  the  size 
of  the  Boss  but  I was  willing  for  him 
to  try.  Slowly  I lowered  the  rim  of 
the  net  until  he  flipped  over  to  free- 
dom leaving  behind  the  impression  of 
sunset  colors  mixed  with  olive  and 
ebony. 

Reeling  in  my  line  I fastened  the 


now  bedraggled  fly  to  the  keeper  ring 
and  wading  slowly  across  the  pool  I 
climbed  to  the  hemlock  roots.  Settling 
myself  comfortably  I filled  my  pipe 
and  waited  for  Mak  to  explain.  “Don’t 
think  you  ever  met  young  Jim.  He 
was  up  here  a couple  of  times  over  a 
week  end  when  he  could  steal  time 
from  the  business  of  going  to  college 
and  earnin’  money  in  the  summer  to 
pay  his  way.  You  see  his  pap  couldn’t 
help  him  much  havin’  the  farm  and 
family  to  look  after.  Expected  to  make 
Conservation  his  work  and  was  taking 
courses  in  Forestry  and  a lot  of  other 
things.  What  I noticed  was  that  he  did 
well  at  most  anything  he  tackled. 

Just  before  he  finished  up  his 
schoolin’  the  shootin’  broke  out  over 
in  the  Pacific.  Jim  figgered  it  was  his 
job  to  help.  Next  thing  I heard  he  was 
over  there  as  an  artillery  observer. 
Guess  they  get  up  to  the  front  or  even 
a bit  ahead  of  the  front.  Anyhow  he 
got  a piece  of  shell  in  the  leg  and  came 
back  to  the  states.  It  was  a battle  to 
save  the  leg  but  some  how  he  won’t 
be  able  to  get  around  as  good  as  he 
could  before.  Seemed  he  lost  interest 
in  finishing  his  schoolin’  and  just  sat 
around  most  of  the  time. 

I always  liked  the  feller  and  when 
he  showed  me  how  to  tie  that  imitation 
nymph  with  the  Jungle  Cock  back 


(Turn  to  page  30) 
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( reprinted  from  an  old  issue  of  the 
Angler) 


WORM  FISHIXO 

4 

. . . BAAAAAA! 

By  SPARSE  GREY  HACKLE 


WORM  fishermen  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  themselves;  they  are 
a disgrace.  They  should  start  right 
away  to  reform  and  I would  like  to 
point  out  the  way  for  them  to  start. 

First  let  me  say  that  I haven’t  fished 
with  worms  in  over  ten  years.  It  is  too 
much  of  a nuisance  and  too  much  hard 
work.  I flatly  refuse  to  dig  with  a 
shovel  for  any  reason  whatsoever  . . . 
it  hurts  my  back  terribly!  I simply  will 
not  gallop  around  the  landscape  look- 
ing for  spagnum  moss  to  sour  worms  in, 
nor  mess  aroimd  with  sour  milk,  coffee 
grounds  (too  expensive),  com  meal 
and  whatnot  to  feed  their  little  tum- 
mies. They  are  a nuisance  to  carry 
and  a dad-blasted  nioisance  to  use.  To 
heck  with  worms! 

On  the  other  hand,  I would  not  hesi- 
tate a split  second  to  fish  with  a worm 
if  I felt  like  it,  and  as  for  the  fellow 
who  says  it  is  unsportsmanlike  I will 
reply,  first,  that  he  doesn’t  know  what 
he  is  talking  about  and  second,  he  is 
a narrow-minded,  imgenerous  snob. 

My  first  criticism  of  bait  fishermen, 
a real  and  serious  one,  is  that  they 
don’t  do  it  right.  They’re  like  a man 
with  a wonderful  set  of  tools  who 
never  uses  them  for  anything  but  mak- 
ing packing  cases.  A fly  fisherman  will 
do  more  figxning  and  jerking  around  to 
get  a new  angle  than  he  would  to  build 
a suspension  bridge,  but  most  worm 
fishermen  just  thread  one  on  and  drop 
it  in. 

That’s  all  wrong;  there’s  as  much  to 
worm  fishing  as  there  is  to  fly  fishing. 
I was  never  good  at  it  myself,  but  I 
have  had  practical  expyerience  because 
I learned  to  fish  on  worms,  and  besides 
I have  watched  some  good  men  at  it; 
so  I know  what  I’m  talking  about. 

Worm  fishermen  stick  to  the  holes, 
instead  of  covering  the  whole  stream 
the  way  they  could;  they  fish  down- 
stream, with  a drag,  and  they  are  care- 
less about  the  depth  at  which  their 
worm  runs.  Feeding  fish  are  apt  to  be 
in  the  broken  runs  and  shallower 
water;  trout  like  their  food  to  come  to 
them  in  the  natural  Jlow  of  the  current 
and  drag  scares  them,  and  worms 
which  fall  into  the  stream  are  usually 
found  rolling  along  the  bottom.  A 
worm  can  be  cast  so  it  covers  all  the 
water,  and  it  can  be  fished  upstream, 
or  with  slack  line  behind  it  so  that 
it  follows  the  cmrent  naturally,  and 
it  can  be  fished  on  the  bottom,  in  most 
places,  either  by  placing  it  right,  or 


using  lead  . . . judiciously  and  not  in 
hunks. 

But  to  do  these  things  you  have  got 
to  pay  some  attention  to  what  you’re 
doing  and  take  a few  pains,  instead  of 
insulting  the  fish  by  assuming  that  he 
doesn’t  have  any  more  brains  than — 
some  worm  fishermen.  You  have  to  find 
out  how  the  cmrents  run  imdemeath, 
which  is  a lot  different  from  the  way 
they  run  on  top.  You  have  to  learn 
how  to  manipulate  your  rod  and  line 
to  get  depth.  And  you  have  to  learn 
how  to  cast. 

When  some  high-nosed  fly  fisher- 
man says  bait  fishing  takes  no  skill  I 
invite  him  to  cast  a worm  forty  feet! 
It  can  be  done  ...  I used  to  do  it, 
myself  . . . but  it  takes  the  right  kind 
of  rod  and  a trained  hand.  If  more 
fly  fishermen  would  cast  worms  once 
in  a while  they  might  get  rid  of  those 
little  jerks  in  fly  casting  but  which 
spoil  the  delicacy  and  accuracy  of  the 
cast  just  the  same. 

By  the  way,  you  can  do  most  any- 
thing with  a worm,  roll  casting,  if  you 
will  take  a little  time  and  find  out 
how  to  do  it.  A good  butt-action  rod, 
a heavy  line  and  a little  knowledge  of 
roll  casting  are  sure  handy  for  laying 
out  a worm,  particularly  when  the 
banks  are  brushy. 

And  finally,  the  worm  fishermen  only 
go  out  for  a few  weeks  in  the  spring 
and  maybe  after  a summer  shower, 
although  there  is  a lot  of  good  worm 
fishing  to  be  had  in  late  summer.  I 
once  watched  an  Englishman  fishing  a 
worm  under  those  conditions,  using  an 
old  twelve-foot  greenheart  rod.  He  was 
casting  upstream  into  the  riffles  and 
letting  the  worm  roll  along  the  bottom 


toward  him.  He  was  taking  fish  while 
we  dry  fly  fishermen  were  getting 
skunked,  and  he  was  earning  them  by 
using  more  skill,  knowledge  and  com- 
mon sense  than  we  did  . . . there  hadn’t 
been  a hatch  for  weeks. 

This  talk  about  the  worm  fisherman’s 
unsportsmanlike  methods  gives  me  a 
pain,  but  the  way  the  worm  fishermen 
give  these  fellows  an  excuse  for  such 
talk  gives  me  a pain,  too. 

Take  gorging  trout,  for  instance. 
There’s  no  good  reason  why  a bait 
fisherman  should  gorge  more  than  one 
or  two  trout  a season  if  he  simply  uses 
a good  big  hook  and  concentrates  on 
his  fishing,  instead  of  gabbing  and 
mooning,  so  that  he  can  learn  how 
long  to  wait  before  striking.  The  few 
fish  he  gorges  can  be  released  imhurt 
by  cutting  off  the  snell  or  leader. 

The  big  hook  will  also  prevent  him 
from  taking  undersized  fish.  But  only 
his  conscience  can  prevent  him  from 
being  a meat  hog,  and  incidentally,  that 
goes  for  the  fly  fisherman,  too.  A 
man’s  sportsmanship  isn’t  determined 
by  the  number  of  fish  he  is  able  to 
catch,  but  by  the  number  he  keeps, 
however  they  were  caught. 

The  other  thing  I criticize  bait  fish- 
erman for  is  their  failure  to  do  some- 
thing about  getting  real  information 
which  would  clear  up,  once  and  for  all, 
the  controversy  about  bait  fishing. 
Fishermen  are  careless,  faulty  ob- 
servers; they  jump  to  conclusions  with- 
out adequate  proof,  and  they  believe 
what  other  fishermen  tell  them.  What 
we  need  are  statistics  that  will  stand 
up  under  fire,  based  on  comprehensive 
surveys,  counts,  creel  censuses  and 
{Turn  to  page  30) 
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DALE’S  DUN 

(From  page  19) 


would  be  on  the  stream  where  the 
brook  trout  had  bested  me. 

Dale  had  done  a fine  job  in  dupli- 
cating the  natural  insect  on  a No.  12 
hook.  It  was  a good  imitation  . . . irri- 
descent  bronze  blue  dim  hackle,  slate 
duck  wing  and  blackspun  fur  body 
with  tail  to  match  the  hackle. 

It  was  several  evenings  later  when 
I managed  to  get  away  to  try  out  the 
dark  duns.  And,  naturally  I headed 
for  the  creek  where  at  least  one  of  the 
brook  trout  thinks  it  knows  all  the 
answers.  Although  it  was  only  late 
June,  the  dry  summer  of  1952  had  al- 
ready brought  the  stream  down  to  the 
level  at  which  I had  left  it  the  year 
before. 

My  first  few  casts  with  the  dun 
brought  action.  But  the  results  were 
disappointing  . . . only  small  brook 
trout.  Then,  on  up  ahead  I saw  a swirl 
that  meant  a rising  fish  of  good  size, 
and  I began  an  inching  process  remi- 
niscent of  another  experience  on  the 
same  stream. 

I managed  to  approach  within  cast- 
ing distance  without  putting  the  fish 
down,  but  I was  in  trouble.  The  trout 
had  chosen  a spot  immediately  under  a 
hanging  limb  that  sheltered  a small 
boulder  along  side  of  which  the  swirls 
and  unmistakeable  “blurp”  of  a good 
fish  kept  repeating  themselves. 

My  first  casts  fell  short;  timid, 
brush-shy  heaves.  I found  that  the 
only  opening  through  which  I could  get 
the  fly,  one  of  about  ten  inches  in 
width,  was  nearly  a foot  to  the  left 
of  the  feeding  fish.  It  must  have  been 
ten  minutes  later,  after  many  casts, 
interspersed  with  extra  probes  of  the 
entire  pool,  that  the  dark  dun  foimd 
its  way  exactly  to  where  I wanted  it. 

Without  hesitation  the  trout  slapped 
the  artificial  under  and  my  arching 
rod  immediately  informed  that  this  was 
a good  fish.  It  was  an  upstream,  down- 
stream, cross-stream  fight  full  of  delight. 
And,  five  minutes  of  tedious  5X  ex- 
ertion finally  brought  to  net  a full  14% 
inches  of,  not  brook  but  black  spotted, 
red-gold  brown  trout! 

That  evening  and  other  evenings 
brought  better  results  on  low  water 
trout  fishing  than  I normally  have  a 
right  to  expect.  The  only  drawback  to 
the  enjoyment  provided  by  the  dark 


dun  was  the  fact  that  Dale  was  still  un- 
able to  try  it  himself.  His  fishing  trips 
had  been  confined  to  brief  excursions 
to  ponds  where  he  could  angle  from  a 
boat  for  pan  fish. 

I had  promised  that  we  would  work 
the  fly  together  as  soon  as  he  was  able. 
And,  I was  elated  one  evening  after 
I mentioned  that  I was  spending  the 
next  morning  astream.  He  first  called 
to  his  mother  before  answering. 

“Okeh,  I can  go.  What  time?”  was 
his  only  question. 

I explained  that  we  would  be  leaving 
at  daylight.  And,  I warned  him  not  to 
expect  too  much  because  of  the  low 
condition  of  the  stream.  Further,  the 
season  was  running  out  and  the  creek 
had  been  well  worked  over  by  bait 
fishermen  as  well  as  fly  fishermen  for 
over  a month  since  the  last  stocking. 

“I’ll  be  ready  when  you  get  here.” 
Dale  said  with  enthusiasm  proper  for 
all  anglers  who  talk  about  bad  condi- 
tions only  after  they  return  from  a 
fishing  trip.  And,  he  was. 

It  was  quiet  along  the  stream;  too 
quiet.  What  appeared  to  be  a complete 
absence  of  insects  was  belied  only  by 
an  occasional  ripple  on  the  mirrored 
surface.  With  complete  lack  of  senti- 
ment, I surreptitiously  tied  on  a No.  20 
black  gnat  in  the  suspicion  that  only 
a tiny  black  fly  could  be  completely 
hidden  from  the  naked  eye  on  such 
calm  water. 

My  sneak  attack  paid  off  . . . With  a 
rainbow  of  about  seven  inches  and  sev- 
eral tiny  fallfish. 

Meanwhile,  Dale,  true  to  his  trust, 
was  using  a No.  12  Dale’s  Dim.  He  was 
laying  it  against  the  far  bank  in  one 
of  the  few  spots  where  the  current  was 
heavy  enough  to  break  the  surface.  It 
took  a long  cast,  and  conflicting  cur- 
rents made  a proper  drift  difficult. 

The  sun  came  up  high  and  hot,  beat- 
ing down  into  the  clear  water  with  an 
intensity  that  could  burn  the  spots  off 
a trout.  But,  where  Dale’s  Dun  fought 
for  dignity  on  the  rolling  current,  there 
was  shade. 

Then  I saw  his  rod  tip  develop  the 
shakes,  and  the  fun  was  on! 

A short  time  later  he  netted  the  first 
first  real  fish  we  had  seen  ...  a 12- 
inch  brownie.  With  very  casual  delib- 
eration Dale  unhooked  the  trout  and 
slipped  it  into  his  basket  without  com- 
ment. But  he  couldn’t  completely  hide 
all  traces  of  the  delighted  grin  that 
sneaked  out  when  he  thought  I wasn’t 
looking. 

'That  was  the  first  of  four  that  went 
into  his  basket  that  morning.  Of  course 
I had  immediately,  and  with  consider- 
able feeling  of  guilt,  tied  on  one  of 


Dale’s  Duns.  But,  aside  from  a few 
more  small  brown  trout,  too  small  for 
the  creel,  I had  nothing  to  show  for 
the  trip  but  the  memory  of  Dale’s  grin. 

Could  a man  ask  for  more? 


FORELLI  FISHA  VUN 
BOLLE  SCHPIELA 

(From  page  10) 


De  Billy’s  sinera  awga  hen  geglitzert 
won  er  es  gruuk  tsayne  hut,  so  mier 
hen  de  forelli  uun  fish  got  im  bush 
ferstcheckeld  uun  mier  hen  mit  sie 
gonga.  About  holbwaykss  uuf  de  bar- 
rick  de  boova  hen  miet  uun  daaschtich 
grickt,  uim  de  gruuk  wawra  ruum 
gepasst.  Die  Ciggy  hut  fescht  koeve 
so  hot  asz  de  boova  hut  en  hot  tseit 
fa  es  week  fuun  iem  greega.  Noch  mitt- 
dawy,  won  mier  es  top  fuun  barrick 
erlonnkt  hut  es  gruuk  wawr  laiir. 

Es  wawr  guut  fa  nunner  schtairta 
uuf  die  onner  seidt.  Dayl  fuun  de 
boova  hen  so  wooslick  schpiert  sie 
hen  awfonga  tsu  schpringa.  Iwerdem 
hen  mier  tsu  Richfield  kuume,  uun 
well  de  bolle  schpieler  wawr  uum  uuf 
waarema,  ich  hop  week  schniecht  tsu 
em  schtore  fa  eppas  kawfa  fa  da  Billy. 
Er  wawr  guut  tsu  mier — hut  mier  micca 
fisha  glonnt — uun  ich  hop  iem  en  cigaiir 
gekauft.  Es  wawr  en  guut  cigaiir,  schay, 
uun  oil  tsugedeckt  mit  silverni  babier. 
Won  ich  tsrick  kuume  bin  tsu  es  bolle 
game  havvich  es  cigaiir  tsu  de  Billy 
geve. 

“Wos  iss  des?”  er  hut  gfroekt. 

“En  cigaiir,”  hop  ich  gsawgt. 
“Schteck’s  aw.” 

Der  Billy  hut  seilayve  net  deforr 


“Boy — that  new  3-oz.  flyrod  of  mine  is 
really  a honey!” 
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eppas  tsayne  wie  des,  uun  er  hut  net 
gwist  wie  er  sut  es  aw  schtecke.  End- 
lich  hut  er  de  ent  op  gebisse,  avver 
er  hut  net  week  gnuume  es  silvemi 
babier  ep  er  es  awgschteckt  hut. 

“Wie  iss  es?”  hop  ich  gfroekt. 

“Fie,”  hut  der  Billy  sawgt,  “avver 
es  isss  schier  gore  tsu  schay  fa 
schmoeke.” 

De  game  seller  dawg  wawr  en  guuter 
uun  olepper  hut  en  heftichie  tseit  kot. 
Deirick  die  neindt  inning  die  schorr 
wawra,  ay  uun  tswansick  tsu  tsawnsick, 
in  favor  fuun  Richfield  wonn  unser  alt 
schtandby  de  Ciggy  hut  hoechmiedich 
uuf  tsu  es  bat  gluffe.  Die  Ciggy  wawr 
unser  letscht  hufning,  guut  in  en  petz, 
uun  er  hut  seilayve  net  daforr  uuns 
nunner  glusst.  Tsway  maan  wawr  aus, 
de  base-e  wawr  glawde,  uun  der  Billy 
wawra  uum  ruum  donee  wie  en  nar- 
rischer  mon,  sei  silverni  cigaiir  uum 
schiddla  urm  er  hut  de  Ciggy  eigroede 
fa  en  home  run  tsu  nei  hulla. 

Uun  der  Ciggy  hut  uuns  net  nunner 
galust!  Orm  es  aiirscht  pitch  er  hut  de 
bolle  so  hot  schlockt  os  es  schier  gore 
falawre  wawr  in  es  distance.  Ollayner 
hen  tsayne  os  es  en  ie-si  home  run 
wawra. 

Avver  eppas  hut  lets  gonge!  Die 
Ciggy  ufkuudelt  bei  em  schariff  cider 
uun  oil  es  yaacht,  hut  net  ruum  de 
base-e  schpruunge,  avver  er  hut  graut 
nous  bei  em  pitcher  schpruunge,  hut 
second  awgraykt,  noe  gruutsch  hame  in 
en  groese  wullg  fuun  schtawb. 

Mier  hen  schwindt  ruum  tsomme 
kuume,  uun  hut  breviert  tsu  iem 
widder  de  base-e  ruum  schpringa — es 
wawr  schtill  tseit — avver  de  mayner 
yaacht  mier  hen  gmacht,  die  mayner 
ufkuudelt  iss  er  wawra.  Oil  des  hut 
de  Ciggy  fertsond  uun  tsimlich  schnell 
hut  er  wiedich  base  grickt. 

“Dier  bisht  oil  gsuffe,”  kut  er  gag- 
rische,  “olleweil  gane  ich  ferdompsi 
hame.” 

Uim  Ciggy  noch  uum  denke  os 
olepper  sufla  wawra,  hut  op  de  felt  uun 
lainich  hame  gluffe  wie  er  hut  gsawgt 
er  dait. 

Uim  sell  iss  der  waick  os  mier  de 
bolle  game  falawre  hen. 


TROUT  FISHING  AND 
BALL  PLAYING 

(From  page  11 ) 


other  side.  Some  of  the  boys  felt  so 
peppy  they  began  to  run.  At  length 
the  town  of  Richfield  was  reached  and 


while  the  ball  players  were  warming 
up,  I sneaked  away  to  the  store  to 
buy  a little  gift  for  Billy.  He  was  good 
to  me — taught  me  fly  fishing — and  I 
bought  him  a cigar.  It  was  a good 
cigar,  pretty  and  elaborately  encased 
in  silver  paper.  When  I got  back  to 
the  ball  game,  I gave  the  cigar  to 
Billy. 

“What  is  this?”  he  asked. 

“A  cigar,”  I answered.  “Light  it  up.” 

Billy  had  never  seen  anything  like 
it  before  and  was  at  a loss  to  proceed; 
however,  he  bit  off  the  end  and  lit  it 
up  without  ever  taking  off  the  silver 
paper. 

“How  is  it?”  I asked. 

“Fine,”  said  Billy,  “but  it’s  almost  too 
pretty  to  smoke.” 

The  game  that  day  was  a good  one 
and  everyone  had  an  exciting  time. 
During  the  ninth  inning  the  score 
was  twenty-one  to  twenty  in  favor  of 
Richfield  when  our  old  standby  Ciggy 
came  swaggering  up  to  the  bat.  Ciggy 
was  our  last  hope,  excellent  in  a pinch, 
and  had  never  yet  let  us  down.  Two 
men  were  out,  the  bases  were  loaded 
and  Billy  was  dancing  around  like  a 


demented  man,  waving  his  silver  cigar 
and  exhorting  Ciggy  to  bring  in  a 
homer. 

And  Ciggy  did  not  let  us  down.  At 
the  first  pitch  he  hit  the  ball  so  hard 
that  it  was  almost  lost  in  the  distance. 
Everyone  saw  that  it  was  an  easy 
home  run. 

But  something  had  gone  wrong! 
Ciggie  confused  by  the  hard  cider  and 
all  the  shouting,  instead  of  running 
around  the  bases,  ran  directly  out  past 
the  pitcher,  touched  second,  then  slid 
spectacularly  home  in  a great  cloud 
of  dust. 

Gathering  hastily  arovmd  we  tried  to 
get  him  to  run  around  the  bases — 
there  was  still  time — but  the  more 
we  shouted  the  more  confused  he  be- 
came. This  irritated  Ciggy  and  pretty 
soon  he  got  furiously  mad. 

“You  are  all  drunk,”  he  shouted. 
“Now  by  damn,  I’m  going  home.” 

And  Ciggy  firmly  believing  that 
everybody  was  dmnk,  stalked  off  the 
field  and  headed  alone  for  home  as 
he  had  threatened. 

And  that  is  the  way  we  lost  the  ball 
game. 
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STREAM 


ETIQUETTE 

(From  page  7) 


racing  ponies  which  had  to  be  rounded- 
up  because  a fence  was  trampled  down 
(not  by  the  ponies) . 

There  were  untended  fires — one  of 
them  burned  down  three  big  trees; 
the  open  gate  that  caused  the  drowning 
of  prize  sheep;  trampling  of  flower 
beds;  use  of  lawns  for  picnic  grounds 
and  privies,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

We  could  fill  a book  with  legitimate 
complaints.  In  the  event  you  are  won- 
dering whether  or  not  these  deprada- 
tions  were  actually  traced  to  fisher- 
men, most  of  them  were. 

At  this  point  it  would  be  reasonable 
to  question  how  we  ascertained  all 
these  “reasons  for  posting.” 

Well,  the  Commission’s  “no-stocking” 
decision  caused  a lot  of  excitement  and 
conunent  but  it  remained  for  one 
young  sportsman  to  act — and  I do 
mean  act. 

Bob  Dougherty,  who  now  resides  at 
Bowmansdale  near  his  beloved  Yellow 
Breeches,  works  a night  trick  for  the 
Penna.  Railroad.  That  explains  how 
he  is  able  to  spend  more  daylight 
hours  on  a stream  than  any  man  I have 
ever  met. 

Bob  was  the  only  one  who  responded 
to  my  public  “do-something”  appeal. 
He  visited  every  landowner — he  said 
it  was  like  Daniel  in  the  lion’s  den. 
He  listened  patiently  to  the  complaints 
and  gave  his  personal  assurance  that 
fishermen  would  behave  if  only  the 
signs  were  removed.  It  was  a tough 
job,  especially  without  any  financial 
assistance  and  very  little  moral  or 
physical  support. 

To  the  surprise  of  the  public,  the 
Commission,  and  myself,  Dougherty’s 
salesmanship — a combination  of  sin- 
cerity and  dogged  determination — paid 
off.  Sufficient  signs  were  removed  to 
warrant  a re-study  by  the  Commis- 
sion, after  which  the  water  was 
stocked. 

In  announcing  the  change  of  plans, 
Mr.  French  thanked  landowners  for 
their  cooperation  and  made  this  sig- 
nificant comment,  “There  were  many 
cases  where  this  cooperation  was  re- 
luctantly given  because  of  deprada- 
tions  committed  by  anglers  in  the  past. 
We  caution  all  fishermen  to  respect 
private  property  in  order  that  more 


waters  may  be  kept  open  for  every- 
one’s enjoyment.” 

The  temper  and  attitude  of  the  land- 
owners  at  this  writing  is  very  much 
improved  over  the  past  two  years.  This 
is  a tribute  to  “Do-It”  Dougherty’s 
campaign.  He  has  kept  his  promises 
to  the  landowners.  He  doesn’t  hesitate 
to  teach  fishermen  STREAM  ETI- 
QUETTE and  he  has  used  his  own 
funds  to  have  signs  made  which  help 
to  protect  the  work  he  put  into  the 
campaign.  These  signs  annormce 
“Fishing  Permitted,”  “No-Parking” 
and  other  such  information  explaining 
how  certain  conditions  will  result  in 
loss  of  fishing  rights. 

Drawing  on  the  wealth  of  experi- 
ence gained  by  our  young  friend,  we 
can  srunmarize: 

If  you  lose  fishing  rights,  find  out 
why. 

If  the  fault  lies  in  lack  of  STREAM 
ETIQUETTE,  promise  landowners  to 
correct  the  situation;  then  do  it! 

If  you  see  a fisherman  committing 
any  depredation  against  private  prop- 
erty, take  the  trouble  to  politely 
remonstrate.  You  can  do  it;  nine  times 
out  of  ten  the  angler  will  believe 
you  are  the  owner. 


FISH  FIT  FOR 
A KING 

(From  page  9) 


people  of  Saskatchewan.  The  residents 
don’t  like  their  excellent  fish,  and  for 
good  reason:  They  have  no  idea  of 

how  to  cook  it  except  to  fry  it  miser- 
ably. 

One  day  at  La  Ronge,  northern- 
most town  in  Saskatchewan  accessible 
by  highway,  I had  a lot  of  walleye 
fillets,  and  decided  to  cook  them  in  a 
way  that  a Saskatchewan  friend  of 
mine — an  avowed  fish  hater — would 
like  them.  I had  noticed  how  much  he 
enjoyed  good  sharp,  yellow  cheddar 
cheese,  so  I decided  to  adapt  a Maine 
recipe  for  haddock  to  walleyes,  and 
make  Fish  Fillets  a la  Rarebit  (pro- 
nounced “rabbit!”).  I borrowed  a 
kitchen  from  the  wife  of  a bush  pilot, 
and  whumped  up  the  following  dish: 


“Now  give  us  a chance  to  talk  about  I 

: l< 

our  children  before  you  start  bragging  i j, 
about  your  new  fishing  tackle!”  1 


of  fillet  in  it.  Take  V2  poimd  of  sharp 
yellow  cheddar  cheese  (white  cheese  1 
wiU  taste  as  good,  but  won’t  look  as  ; 
nice),  cut  it  into  small  pieces  and  ! 
melt  in  eight  ounces  (one  measuring  ; 
cup)  of  rich  milk,  heating  slowly.  A . 
quick,  intense  heat  turns  cheese  stringy. 'r  | 
In  another  half  cup  of  milk,  mix  one  | 
teaspoon  of  dry  mustard,  two  large  ; 
tablespoons  of  flour,  % teaspoon  of 
salt,  a dash  of  pepper,  a dash  of 
Tabasco.  Pour  this  into  the  hot  cheese 
and  milk  mixture,  stir  constantly  over 
a low  flame  until  it  thickens.  Pour  this , 
sauce  over  the  fillets,  sprinkle  paprika 
over  sauce  and  fish,  and  bake  the  fish 
in  a moderate  (375°  F.)  oven  for  about 
30  minutes. 

Yes,  he  liked  it,  and  actually  asked 
me  to  make  it  again.  The  cheese  sauce 
is  quite  bland.  For  those  who  like  the 
stronger  true  Welsh  rabbit  flavor, 
substitute  flat  beer  or  ale  for  the  milk, 
and  use  a tablespoon  of  Worcestershire 
sauce  instead  of  a touch  of  Tabasco. 
This,  however,  rather  subdues  the 
fish. 

On  another  occasion,  we  had  been 
eating  fried  fish  day  after  day  in  ; 
camp  until  one  of  our  party  rebelled  ■ ; 
and  created  a fish  chowder  out  of 
lake  trout.  Since  he  had  to  make  shift 
with  what  was  available,  I won’t  give 
his  recipe,  but  it  followed  the  one 
suggested  here  as  far  as  possible: 


Fish  Fillets  d la  Rarebit 

Butter  a baking  dish  (or  a cast  iron 
skillet  will  serve  very  nicely  for  the 
purpose)  and  put  about  two  pounds 


Fish  Chowder 

Fillet  some  chunky  fish  like  lake 
trout,  but  don’t  throw  away  the  head 
and  bones.  Simply  remove  the  en- 
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trails,  put  the  remaining  heads  and 
bones  in  salted  water,  and  let  them 
boil  a while  to  create  a stock.  Into  this 
stock,  put  the  pieces  of  fish,  and  add 
a little  vinegar  or  lemon  juice  to  keep 
the  fish  pieces  from  separating  into 
flakes.  Simmer  the  fish  until  it  is 
cooked.  Remove  the  fish  chunks,  and 
strain  the  stock  free  of  bones.  In  the 
meantime,  you  have  prepared  the 
chowder:  Fry  V4  pound  of  salt  pork 
(butter  can  be  a substitute),  cut  into 
cubes,  until  all  the  fat  has  been  fried 
out.  Remove  the  salt  pork  chiinks 
from  the  fat,  and  add  4 cups  of  diced 
raw  potatoes,  3 onions,  sliced,  and 
some  salt  to  season.  Add  boiling  water 
until  it  barely  shows  through  the 
onions  and  potatoes,  and  cook  xintil  the 
potatoes  are  tender.  Watch  it  closely 
as  it  boils  down  so  it  doesn’t  bum. 
When  done,  add  the  pieces  of  fish  and 
the  fish  stock.  Let  it  heat  through, 
then  add  1 cup  of  rich  scalded  milk, 
a big  tablespoon  of  butter,  and  pepper 
to  season. 

That’s  standard  procedure.  I always 
do  a few  extra  things  which  I fondly 
believe  improve  the  chowder.  I saute 
the  onions  until  light  golden  in  color 
in  the  salt  pork  fat  before  adding  the 
potatoes  and  water.  I also  let  the 
chowder  cool  a few  minutes  off  the 
flame  before  adding  the  hot  milk,  and  I 
add  a dash  of  Tabasco.  Tabasco,  by 
the  way,  enhances  any  seafood  dish  if 
used  sparingly.  Experiment  with  it. 
And,  when  milk  is  added  to  any 
chowder,  it  must  be  hot  because  cold 
milk  often  causes  the  chowder  to 
curdle. 

Trout,  salted  and  peppered  to  taste 
inside  and  out,  and  simply  fried  in 
foaming  butter  are  good  enough  for 
me  any  time;  but,  if  you  want  to  im- 
press your  friends,  you  might  try 
brook  trout  au  bleu.  When  Charley 
Rethoret  used  to  run  Hotel  Rapids  at 
Analomink  on  the  Brodheads,  he  some- 
times astormded  his  guests  with  truite 
au  bleu,  or  trout  with  a striking  bluish 
color.  This  recipe  requires  consider- 
able co-operation  between  the  angler 
and  the  cook,  because  the  trout  must 
be  kept  alive  until  everything  is  ready! 
This  isn’t  as  difficult  as  it  sounds  if 
the  fishing  is  done  from  a camp.  Brook 
trout  are  tough  enough  to  survive  a 
long  time  on  a stringer,  or  in  a bag 
or  bucket  suspended  in  cold  water. 

Brook  Trout  Au  Bleu 

For  a dozen  brook  trout  of  about 
%-pormd  each,  make  this  court- 
bouillon:  To  3 quarts  of  water,  add  1 
measxiring  cup  of  tarragon  vinegar, 
2 teaspoons  of  salt,  15  whole  pepper- 


corns, crushed  slightly;  2 carrots, 
scraped  and  cut  into  thin  slices;  2 large 
bay  leaves,  a handful  of  fresh  parsley, 
V2  teaspoon  of  powdered  thyme,  2 
whole  cloves,  and  a small  onion,  sliced. 
Bring  to  a boil,  and  let  it  boil  gently 
30  to  45  minutes.  Ten  minutes  before 
this  court- bouillon  is  finished,  take  this 
trout  out  of  the  fresh  water  in  which 
you  have  been  keeping  them  alive, 
whack  them  over  the  head  to  kill  them, 
and  clean  them  as  rapidly  as  you  can. 
Plunge  them  into  the  boiling  liquid. 
They  will  shrivel,  the  skin  will  split, 
and  you  will  have  beautiful  blue  trout 
to  serve.  Lift  them  out  gently,  drain 
them,  serve  on  napkins,  garnish  with 
bits  of  vegetables  from  the  court- 
bouillon,  plus  fresh  sprigs  of  parsley 
and  lemon  slices.  The  most  important 
thing  about  the  court-bouillon  is  to 
have  plenty  of  vinegar.  If  tarragon 
vinegar  isn’t  available,  use  plain  cider 
vinegar. 

“Boiled”  Fish 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  boiling 
fish,  unless  the  object  is  to  reduce  the 
fish  to  a pulp.  “Boiled”  fish  are  fish 
poached  in  a court-bouillon  similar  to 
the  preceding,  except  vinegar  isn’t 
always  used.  The  court-bouillon  with 
vinegar  is  used  to  poach  trout,  salmon 
and  shellfish.  Court-bouillon  with  white 
wine  is  the  same  as  the  one  given 
above,  except  half  white  wine  and  half 
water  are  used,  the  carrots,  vinegar 
and  parsley  are  omitted.  For  court- 
bouillon  with  red  wine,  make  the  pro- 
portions two-thirds  red  wine  to  one- 
third  water,  and  add  minced  carrots. 
Fish  poached  in  such  court- bouillons 
can  be  served  with  any  number  of 
sauces,  too  niimerous  to  describe 
here. 

Broiled  Fish 

Fatty  fish  are  delicious  broiled.  Lean 
fish  (those  with  dry,  white  flesh) 
shouldn’t  be  attempted  unless  the  cook 
is  willing  to  add  strips  of  bacon,  and 
baste  constantly  with  the  bacon  drip- 
pings or  melted  butter.  Season  before 
broiling,  and  have  the  broiling  grill 
very  hot  and  greased,  or  the  fish  will 
stick. 

Baked  Fish 

This  is  a basic  recipe  for  baking  any 
fish  of  4 or  4%  pounds:  Rub  the  fish 
with  oil  or  fat  and  season  lightly  inside 
and  out  with  salt  and  pepper.  Butter  a 
baking  dish  or  pan  liberally,  put  the 
fish  in  it,  add  % cup  of  tomato  juice, 
sprinkle  one  large  tablespoon  of 
chopped  onions  over  the  fish,  and 
bake  in  a moderate  (350°)  oven  for 


over  30  minutes,  basting  with  liquid 
in  bottom  of  pan  occasionally. 

The  next  step  is  the  sauce  which  will 
be  poured  over  the  baked  fish,  and 
here  we  will  depart  from  not  giving 
sauce  recipes  by  including  one  par- 
ticularly suited  to  baked  fish.  It  is: 

Creole  Sauce  jor  Baked  Fish 

Cook  1 cup  of  thin-sliced  onions 
and  2 similarly  sliced  green  peppers 
(previously  parboiled,  skinned  and  with 
the  white  seeds  and  pith  removed)  in 
1/3  cup  melted  butter  for  about  five 
minutes,  stirring  constantly.  Cook  5 
more  minutes  with  pan  covered,  shak- 
ing occasionally.  Add  1 No.  2 can  of 
tomatoes,  12  sliced  green  olives,  cup  of 
peeled  fresh  mushrooms  sliced  thin, 
1 bay  leaf,  a teaspoon  of  parsley 
flakes,  a pinch  of  dry  thyme,  2 whole 
cloves,  haK  a garlic  clove  sliced,  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste.  Cook  all  together 
slowly  for  25  minutes,  or  longer  if  you 
wish  a thicker  sauce.  Pour  this  over 
the  baked  fish,  sprinkle  % cup  of 
buttered  bread  criombs  over  the  fish, 
and  brown  under  the  broiling  flame  in 
the  oven. 

(Please  note:  Nothing  in  any  of  these 
recipes  is  “exotic”  or  hard  to  obtain. 
Most  ingredients  are  available  at  any 
corner  store,  and  a bit  of  ingenuity 
will  help  where  some  one  ingredient  is 
not  obtainable.  For  instance,  substi- 
tute canned  mushrooms  if  fresh  aren’t 
on  hand,  plain  vinegar  for  tarragon 
vinegar,  etc.) 


CONSERVATION — A PART 
OF  EVERY  SCHOOL 
PROGRAM 

(From  page  3) 


the  degree  in  which  teachers  under- 
stand the  over- all  significance  of  the 
conservation  program. 

The  all-inclusive  conservation  pro- 
gram includes  not  only  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  material  things  people  now 
enjoy,  but  also  the  intelligent  use  of 
mineral  resources,  farm  lands,  forest 
reservations,  and  recreational  facilities. 

Such  imderstanding  use  and  intelli- 
gent preservation  of  the  material  things 
develops  from  a pattern  of  human  con- 
duct which  must  be  taught  in  the 
schools  if  the  larger  objectives  of  the 
conservation  program  are  to  be  real- 
ized. While  one  generation  may  correct 
ruthless  waste  of  mineral  resources,  or 
the  needless  destruction  of  timber  land. 
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the  essential  fact  is  that  each  succeed- 
ing generation  must  recognize  its  re- 
sponsibility for  that  which  was  accom- 
plished by  sacrifice  of  money,  time, 
and  effort  of  the  far-visioned  indi- 
viduals and  groups  of  this  generation 
which  made  all  these  good  things  pos- 
sible. This  fact  is  being  taught  in  the 
public  schools  of  today. 

A conservation  program  must  be 
based  upon  the  character  of  the  people. 
The  task  of  teachers  is  to  inculcate  in 
their  pupils  such  character  traits  that 
the  moral  obligations  essential  to  an 
effective  conservation  program  will 
become  a part  of  the  pattern  of  adult 
behavior. 

While  specific  reference  is  made  to 
“conservation”  as  a field  of  study  in 
itself  in  such  courses  as  “nature  study,” 
“civics,”  “science,”  and  similar  subjects 
of  the  elementary  and  secondary  cur- 
riculums,  the  point  is  stressed  that  the 
conservation-minded  teacher  is  con- 
stantly emphasizing  the  imperative 
need  for  developing  a recognition  of 
the  moral  implications  of  the  conser- 
vation program  aside  from  the  recog- 
nition of  the  economic  need  to  con- 
serve natural  resources.  A people  who 
recognize  that  they  have  a trusteeship 
in  relation  to  the  matter  of  preserving 
the  natural  resources  of  a country  and 
passing  such  resources  on  to  the  next 
generation  can  be  described  as  a moral 
people.  The  gifts  of  nature  are  not  in- 
exhaustible. When  properly  used,  they 
serve  mankind.  Such  gifts  can  be  in- 
definitely perpetuated.  Waste  and  ruth- 
less devastation  of  natural  resources 
are  indices  of  a serious  lack  in  the 
qualities  of  good  citizenship.  The  urgent 
demand  for  conservation  education  and 
the  education  of  teachers  to  carry  out 
such  a program  have  a far  deeper 
significance  than  the  basic  principle 
of  conservation  which  is  applied  in 
specific  programs  for  the  preservation 
of  game,  fish,  forests,  minerals,  and 
soil.  Such  a program  must  also  have 
as  its  objective  the  awakening  of  a 
moral  consciousness.  This  fundamental 
philosophy  can  be  taught  as  any  other 
subject  in  the  curriculum  is  taught,  but 
it  will  be  taught  better  if  teachers  are 
better  prepared.  The  education  of 
teachers  in  the  field  of  conservation 
is  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of 
achieving  the  right  attitude  toward  the 
conservation  of  the  moral,  spiritual, 
and  physical  resources  in  a country 
where  citizens  are  free. 

So  the  teacher  stresses  conservation 
not  entirely  as  an  additional  subject 
to  be  taught,  but  as  an  enrichment  of 
subjects  already  in  the  curriculum. 


The  importance  of  providing  specific 
units  of  study  on  conservation  must  not 
be  minimized.  Natural  and  Social 
Sciences  offer  excellent  fields  for  such 
emphases.  The  two  approaches,  special 
courses  and  integrated  effort,  are  found 
in  both  elementary  and  secondary 
curriculums.  The  fully  informed  teacher 
understands  the  responsibility  in  mak- 
ing sound  conservation  habits  a con- 
stant corollary  of  his  teaching  as  well 
as  a direct  objective. 

Most  teachers  give  consideration  to 
community  needs  and  factors  in  local 
environment  to  make  more  forceful 
and  vital  the  work  of  the  classroom. 
Textbooks  play  a part,  but  visual  aids 
and  field  trips  enliven  and  effectively 
stimulate  the  interest  of  the  children. 
The  acquisition  of  one  fact  in  science, 
another  in  literature,  another  in  art, 
and  another  in  history,  all  properly 
related,  may  develop  a general  idea 
or  attitude  that  can  readily  influence 
the  total  behavior  and  destiny  of  the 
child.  Meticulous  care  in  the  science 
laboratory,  in  the  preparation  of  mate- 
rials and  development  of  controls 
necessary  in  any  real  laboratory  ex- 
periment, engenders  respect  for  proper 
procedure  that  eliminates  shoddiness 
and  disrespect  for  accuracy.  Character 
developed  under  such  conditions  is  re- 
flected in  the  conduct  of  adults 
whether  the  individual  is  hunter,  fish- 
erman, nature  lover,  business  man, 
lawyer,  dentist,  doctor,  or  is  engaged 
in  any  one  of  the  countless  occupa- 
tional pursuits  which  are  open  to  our 
youth  today. 

Teachers  make  school  life  real  and 
vital.  The  learning  process  reaches  out 
into  the  environment  for  living  ex- 
amples of  principles  taught  in  the 
classrooms.  Equally  so,  the  children  are 
brought  in  direct  contact  with  situa- 
tions illustrative  of  the  socio-economic 
relationships  set  forth  in  textbooks. 
Learning  becomes  real  and  education 
becomes  the  vital  part  of  the  children’s 
lives.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
Conservation  program  in  American 
public  schools. 

Education  that  remains  outside  the 
learner  is  not  education,  nor  is  any 
movement  designed  for  the  betterment 
of  society  telling  until  an  effective 
point  of  contact  is  reached.  Conserva- 
tion is  a way  of  life.  It  is  the  philosophy 
of  human  conduct  which  emphasizes 
the  preservation  of  material  and  moral 
values.  Such  a way  of  life  must  become 
a habit,  purposeful  and  meaningful. 
The  recognition  that  each  generation 
holds  a trusteeship  for  all  the  things 
that  make  life  worthwhile  is  the  first 


step  in  a real  conservation  program. 
Each  succeeding  generation  inherits 
these  values.  The  need  must  be  recog- 
nized not  only  for  increasing  the  mate- 
rial and  moral  values,  but  also  for 
recognizing  their  rightful  use.  Unless 
each  generation  recognizes  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  rightful  use,  the 
preservation,  the  extension,  and  the 
transmission  of  these  values,  society  is 
doomed.  Teachers  understand  this  and 
every  lesson  taught  carries  this  mes- 
sage in  one  form  or  another. 

The  signs  of  the  times  are  clear. 
Ruthless  destruction  of  fish,  game  and 
other  natural  resources  has  abated. 
Pollution  of  streams  declines.  An 
awakened  moral  consciousness  is 
definitely  developing.  Conservation 
programs,  encouraged  and  stimulated 
by  lay  and  professional  groups,  have 
aided  in  this  development.  A significant 
contribution  has  been  made  by 
teachers.  Teachers  are  increasingly 
accepting  the  basic  principle  inherent 
in  the  program  for  conservation  edu- 
cation. This  basic  principle  states  that 
each  generation  must  transmit  a 
heritage  rich  in  natural  resources — 
streams,  forests,  soil,  minerals,  game, 
fish  and  flowers,  not  less  but  greater 
in  their  ability  to  contribute  to  the 
fullness  and  richness  of  life. 

The  schools  have  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge. A revitalized  program  of  con- 
servation education  is  in  the  making. 
Teachers  are  better  informed.  They 
take  more  field  trips.  Visual  aids 
and  informative  literature  supplement 
instruction.  Conservation  practices 
learned  from  first-hand  experience 
are  taken  into  the  classroom.  Colleges 
and  universities  give  renewed  emphasis 
to  the  education  of  teachers  in  con- 
servation; as  a consequence,  the  in- 
structional programs  of  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  leaderhip  which  such 
teachers  exert.  The  emerging  genera- 
tion is  now  taught  by  informed  and 
inspiring  teachers,  and  the  character 
of  the  citizens  of  tomorrow  will  reflect 
the  program  of  today. 

Pollution  of  streams,  destruction  of 
fish  and  game,  and  laying  waste  of 
forest  tracts  are  not  just  thoughtless 
activities.  Such  acts  reflect  deficiencies 
in  character.  Where  public  schools  de- 
velop right  attitudes  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils  (men  and  women  of  tomor- 
row) toward  the  problems  involved  in 
conservation  education,  the  basic  de- 
ficiency is  remedied.  Adequately  pre- 
pared teachers  in  this  field  can  save 
mineral  resources,  forest  lands,  game 
and  fish.  They  will  develop  that  type 
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of  Americcin  character  which  senses 
its  responsibilities  to  each  succeeding 
generation. 

Children  are  now  taught  that  they 
must  conserve  nature’s  resoirrces,  not 
to  waste  and  despoil  them.  This  funda- 
mental principle  can  be  taught  as  any 
other  subject  in  the  curriculum  is 
taught.  The  transmission  of  this  atti- 
tude to  each  succeeding  generation  is 
a challenge — a challenge  that  is  the 
awakening  of  moral  consciousness. 
Teaching  Conservation  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  the 
Nation  is  contributing  to  this  awak- 
ening. 


FISHING  THE 

STREAMER  FLY 

(From  page  15) 


Mid-Season 

Mid-season  fishing  with  the  streamer 
fly  is  effective  nearer  the  surface  in 
fairly  quiet  water  in  the  evening  or 
just  before  dark.  This  is  the  time  the 
big  boys  come  out  from  under  the 
rocks  to  forage  around  near  the  top  or 
beside  the  shallows  looking  for  dace 
minnows.  They  will  go  strenuously  for 
anything  that  looks  or  acts  alive  so, 
here  again,  it  is  the  action  that  coimts. 
Big  trout  are  rarely  selective  at  this 
time,  as  long  as  the  lure  doesn’t  appear 
foreign  or  unnatural  to  them,  for  they 
lose  their  daytime  caution  after  the 
sim  has  set  and  it  is  not  too  difficult 
to  pull  a smashing  rise  when  they  are 
feeding  or  roaming  at  the  tail  of  a 
pool,  in  the  shallow  backwaters,  or 
near  the  protective  current.  Rainbows 
will  generally  nurse  the  current,  but 
will  be  seen  equally  near  the  surface. 

While  fishing  a favorite  stream  last 
season,  I spotted  an  angler  friend  who 
is  one  of  the  two  bucktail  purists  I 
know.  He’s  a good  man  with  a rod  and, 
after  he  has  been  on  the  water  for  a 
while,  his  silhouette  usually  has  a 
slight  bulge  from  something  big  in  his 
game  pocket.  This  night  we  talked  at 
great  length  about  the  season  thus  far 
and  compared  stories.  The  subject  of 
streamers  and  bucktails  inevitably 
came  up  and,  during  the  conversation, 
I suggested  that  he  try  the  head  of  the 
pool  I had  been  working.  I could  re- 
call many  times  in  the  past  watching 
him  sink  his  bucktail  by  casting  above 
and  giving  it  no  motion  until  well  be- 


low him.  This  night,  however,  things 
were  different.  Using  a short  line,  he 
held  the  rod  high  after  the  cast  and 
dappled  the  fly  through  the  rolls  of 
waves  to  skitter  it  along  into  the 
calmer  stretches,  where  it  would  swing 
around  and  out  toward  the  placid 
shallow  water  at  the  stream  edge.  It 
was  during  one  of  these  casts  that  his 
rod  bent  in  a beautiful  curve,  bring- 
ing up  a whopper  of  a rainbow.  Into 
the  air  it  went,  banging  down  on  the 
leader  and  straining  the  tip  of  the  rod. 
I wasn’t  too  worried,  because  I knew 
Bob  used  heavy  leaders  that  would 
adequately  hold  a salmon.  We  meas- 
ured the  rainbow’s  eighteen  inches 
without  stretching,  and  shortly  after- 
ward three  more  fish  were  taken  by 
the  same  fishing  tactics. 

“Put  this  fly  in  your  book,”  he  said, 
“and  fish  it  on  these  May  nights  or 
during  a cold  spell  later  on.  Stay 
away  from  these  high-floatin’,  over- 
dressed jobs  when  the  water  is  clear 
and  cold  like  this.” 

When  I looked  at  the  fly  he  had 
given  me,  I couldn’t  help  but  wonder 
that  such  an  innocent  and  drab  look- 
ing thing  could  take  such  nice  fish. 
The  body  was  a salmon  tan  mixture 
of  yarn  and  woodchuck  back  hair  for 
the  streamer.  No  tinsel,  no  junglecock 
. . . and  I’ve  come  to  love  it  for  what  it 
does  to  fish. 

Late  Season 

Streamer  angling  in  normal  clear 
water,  after  the  fish  have  become  ac- 
customed to  feeding  on  or  near  the 


top,  is  the  time  to  reverse  the  tactics 
of  the  earlier  season  and  to  work  the 
fly  close  to  the  surface.  In  slow  water, 
I find  that  greasing  the  line  and  part 
of  the  leader  will  tend  to  keep  the 
fly  up  with  a minimum  of  lifting.  Fish 
it  well  up  and  across  the  head  of  a 
pool  and,  when  the  commotion  of  the 
cast  diminishes  and  the  current  has 
drifted  the  lure  downstream,  slowly 
retrieve  by  stripping  in  easy  hand- 
lengths  in  an  effort  to  simulate 
a slowly  swimming  minnow.  The 
streamer  will  travel  across  the  runs 
and  between  the  rocks  and,  if  there  is 
a fish  in  the  pool,  he’ll  see  the  lure. 
When  the  fly  reaches  the  shallows,  re- 
trieve it  with  jittering  action.  This 
form  of  streamer  angling  is  especially 
effective  at  twilight.  Smaller  flies  are 
the  rule  during  the  bright  light  of  the 
day,  but  when  the  shadows  begin  to 
lengthen,  increase  the  fly  size  and  fol- 
low the  old  rule  . . . big  fly  . . . big 
trout. 

As  the  year  progresses  and  the  days 
of  the  open  season  are  numbered, 
trout  streams  are  unusually  low,  the 
insect  hatches,  if  any,  will  not  come 
off  until  twilight  unless  a sudden  cool 
rain  or  heavy  overcast  brings  them  out 
sooner.  This  is  the  time  for  the  deli- 
cately cast  and  carefully  fished  streamer 
fly  or  sparse  squirrel  tail  on  a size  ten 
or  twelve  hook.  Only  at  night  will  the 
larger  flies  be  attractive.  This  is  the 
season  too  for  exact  imitation.  It  has 
been  my  experience  that  trout  will  be 
pattern  conscious  more  than  ever  at 
that  time.  I have  tied  countless  vari- 
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ations  of  small  streamers  and  hair 
flies  that  attempt  to  imitate  the  dace 
found  in  the  streams  I fish.  One  pattern 
that  has  proved  effective  is  tied  on  a 
long  shank,  No.  12  dry  fly  hook  that 
I usually  reserve  for  the  big  drake 
dry  fly  imitations.  The  tail  is  jungle- 
cock  feathers  turned  in  to  form  a stiff 
tail.  The  body  is  tinsel  and  white 
yarn,  and  the  streamers  are  two  small 
tippets  of  light  badger  hackle.  The 
overall  length  of  the  fly  is  an  inch 
and  a quarter.  This  pattern  fished  al- 
most as  a wet  fly  in  a rapid,  active 
style  in  and  around  the  large  mid- 
stream rocks,  center  runs,  and  heads 
of  pools,  is  very  effective.  Remem- 
ber that  the  trout  are  in  the  cooler 
sections  of  the  streams,  either  at  the 
heads  of  pools  or  in  the  deep  ruts  of 
long  broken  runs. 

The  streamer  fly  book  houses  a 
veritable  spectrum  of  color  . . . bril- 
liant reds,  greens,  pastel  blues,  yel- 
lows, silver,  and  gold.  It  is  very  pleas- 
ant to  contemplate  using  these  gay 
fellows,  for  they  offer  a welcome  con- 
trast to  the  more  sombre  patterns  of 
the  nymphs  and  dry  flies. 

The  manner  of  fishing  the  streamer 
has  its  special  attraction  too,  for  the 
technique  used  is  unlike  that  of  cast- 
ing the  dainty  light  number  twelves 
and  fourteens.  The  stream  acquires  a 
new  mood  when  a Mickey  Finn  or  a 
Parmacheene  Belle  is  on  the  end  of 
the  leader. 


WORMS — BAAAAA! 

(From  page  23) 


scientific  “sampling”  . . . statistics  that 
we  do  not  have  today.* 

Nobody  really  knows  how  many 
worm  fishermen  there  are,  how  often 
they  take  fish,  how  many  fish  they 
take,  how  many  they  return,  how 
many  they  gorge  and  how  many  short 
fish  they  hook  or  how  many  they  will 
catch  out  of  a possible  hundred  fish 
in  the  stream.  And  nobody  knows 
these  facts  about  fly  fishermen,  either. 
I think,  myself,  that  they  would  re- 
veal some  surprising  things.  But  what- 
ever they  showed,  it  would  be  worth- 
while spending  a little  license  money 


• We’ve  come  a long  way  since  this  article 
appeared  more  than  10  years  ago.  See 
numerous  Creel  Census  reports  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Pish  Commission  which  have 
appeared  in  past  Issues  of  the  Angler. 
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to  settle  this  question,  if  only  to  shut 
off  the  eternal  yapping  and  rag-chew- 
ing by  indignant  fishermen  on  both 
sides  of  the  question  who  shoot  off 
their  bazoos  without  knowing  what 
they’re  talking  about. 

Personally,  I’m  neutral.  I can’t  catch 
trout  anyway.  And,  as  I said  before,  I 
just  wouldn’t  use  a so-and-so  shovel 
. . . it  hurts  my  back! 


SHADOWS 

AT  RED  BANK 

(From  page  22) 


and  Owl  whiskers  it  was  a dead  cinch 
I wasn’t  going  to  let  a guy  like  that 
just  dry  up  for  nothing. 

It  took  some  persuadin’  and  maybe 
a bit  of  truth  stretching  before  I 
finally  persuaded  him  that  I needed 
him  up  here  for  a couple  of  weeks. 
He  made  the  steep  climb  up  to  the 
cabin  but  rested  three  or  four  times 
on  the  way.  When  he  plunked  himself 
down  in  that  canvas  chair  by  the  door 
he  was  about  done  in. 

In  the  two  or  three  days  that  fol- 
lowed he  spent  most  of  his  time  look- 
ing across  the  hollow  at  Baugher  Ridge 
and  saying  nothing.  Then  one  evening 
when  I came  up  from  Birch  Hole  with 
a pair  of  as  nice  natives  as  you’d  want 
to  see,  he  surprised  me  by  handing  me 
a pair  of  pretty  imitations  of  the  Shad 
Fly.  The  extended  bodies  were  wrapped 
on  a foiondation  of  porkey  quills 
and  made  so  life-like  you  expected 
them  to  fly  away. 

We  had  a long  talk  that  night  and 
as  a result  he  tried  a pair  of  waders 
on  the  Gravel  Flat  below  Big  Rock 
the  next  morning.  After  the  first  rise 
I could  see  excitement  in  the  flush  that 
crept  through  the  paleness  of  his  skin. 
With  quick  nervous  casts  he  worked 
the  flat  imtil  he  reached  the  drift  wood 
log  that  breaks  the  edge  of  the  smooth 
glide.  A master  could  not  have  laid 
a more  perfect  curve  cast  to  cock  the 
Pale  Olive  Shad  at  the  very  tip  of  the 
log’s  jagged  end. 

The  rise  that  marked  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  fly  was  that  of  a perfectly 
fooled  brown.  For  perhaps  ten  minutes 
he  fought  the  spring  of  the  bamboo  and 
then  the  net  folded  around  him.  Jim 
loosed  the  fly  and  almost  tenderly 
pushed  the  trout  toward  deep  water. 
The  tension  had  left  his  face  and  in  its 
place  was  peace,  calm  assurance  and 


determination.  He  smiled  as  he  waded 
over  to  take  a seat  on  the  gray  sand- 
stone beside  me. 

‘I’ve  been  sort  of  mixed  up,’  he  said, 
‘but  guess  I’ll  finish  school  this  fall 
and  go  on  with  the  work  I’d  planned. 

If  my  bum  leg  won’t  go  along  I can 
always  hide  it  under  a desk  and  stiU 
be  a part  of  keeping  the  outdoors  as 
good  as  it  is  now  or  maybe  even  im- 
proving it  a bit. 

There’s  just  one  piece  of  equipment 
I’d  like  to  have  if  I ever  take  that  desk 
job.  I’d  like  a good  brook  trout  mounted 
on  a birch  bark  panel  to  hang  some- 
where handy.  Then  when  things  got 
tough  I could  look  at  it  and  take  an 
imaginary  vacation.  That  would  help  a 
lot  I’m  sure.’  ” ..  ‘ 

Mak  fumbled  with  embarrassment  as  ^ 
he  refilled  his  pipe. 

“Swat  me  for  a sheeter,  if  I didn’t  ‘ 
bring  him  up  here  to  Red  Bank  and 
watch  him  land  the  Boss.  Right  now  ' 
that  trout  is  hanging  over  his  desk  [j 
up  at  State  and  I’ve  an  invitation  to  i 1 
go  up  next  spring  to  see  all  of  themj|  I 
boys  get  graduated.  May  feel  a mite  tj 
out  of  place  among  all  them  smart 
fellers  but  you  know  I’m  making  the 
trip  as  much  to  see  the  Boss  as  I am 
to  see  Young  Jim  start  his  work  in^ 
Conservation.  He  writes  me  that  he’ll  i 
be  able  to  do  field  work  for  a while  | 
and  would  I bring  the  Boss  up  andf 
keep  him  at  the  cabin  till  he  needs  J 
him.  You  will  see  him  again  when  flyi 
time  comes  next  year  and  maybe  that 
trout  you  turned  loose  will  grow  up[ 
in  a few  years  and  there  will  be  | 
another  Boss  of  Red  Bank.” 

Across  the  pool  the  first  notes  of  the 
whippoorwill  climg  momentarily  to 
the  black  shadows  of  the  hemlocks 
then  launched  themselves  toward  us 
clearly  amplified  by  the  water. 

Mak’s  hand  rested  momentarily  on 
my  shoulder  in  the  fellowship  that  ( 
makes  words  unnecessary.  I 


If  You  Would 

CATCH 

More  Trout 

KILL 

LESS! 
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CONTEST  WINNERS,  1953  Harrisburg  Hunters  and  Anglers 
Club,  (see  other  winners  and  entries).  Front  row:  left  to  right: 

H.  S.  Filling,  J.  L.  Baker,  R.  O.  Heycock,  Ralph  E.  Ashwell,  S.  L. 
Reilly.  Back  row:  left  to  right:  Paul  Jones,  Jr.,  Leroy  Baker, 

J.  S.  Rine,  Edward  Crumlich,  Lawrence  H.  Snyder. 

Dear  Sir:  Catfish  28" — 10  lbs. 


1 You  did  such  a fine  Job  for  the  Harris- 

Sburg  Hunters  and  Anglers  Club  on  our 
big  fish  contest  last  year  that  I am  send- 
ing you  the  results  of  our  1953  contest, 
jalong  with  photographs.  Only  half  the 
winners  are  shown  but  there  were  20 
Jin  all  who  won  prizes.  We  have  2 trophies, 
ione  for  the  largest  trout  and  one  for 
;the  largest  bass  and  a certificate  of  honor 
to  each  of  the  other  first  prize  winners. 
iAlso  a fine  article  of  fishing  tackle  and 
i second  placers  received  a one  year  mem- 
;bershlp  In  the  club  and  a one  year  sub- 
Iscrlptlon  to  the  Pennsylvania  Angler. 

! I We  think  we  have  a fine  contest  each 
■year  that  does  a lot  to  promote  sports- 
, manshlp.  i want  to  thank  you  for  your 
I Icooperatlon. 

' John  Bistline, 

Contest  Chairman. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

HARRISBURG  HUNTERS  AND  ANGLERS 
16TH  ANNUAL  BIG  FISH  CONTEST  1953 

WINNERS 

Srook  Trout  16"  Long 
VI.  H.  Foster,  Enola 

Brown  Trout  25V2"— 5 lbs.  10  oz. 

> Halph  E.  Ashwell 

! 

(;  talnbow  Trout  27"— 6 >'2  lbs. 

ill.  O.  Heycock,  Lemoyne 

..argemouth  Bass  20" — i lbs.  8 oz. 
lharles  Harnlsh,  Harrisburg 

! imallmouth  Bass  23  V2" 

L.  Baker,  Harrisburg 


H,  J.  Pilling,  Harrisburg 
Sucker  19  V2" 

Andrew  S.  Krensky,  Harrisburg 

SECOND  PLACE 

Brook  Trout  14i,4" 

J.  S.  Rlne,  Harrisburg 

Brown  Trout  23*,i" — 4 lbs.  2 oz. 

H.  N.  Witters,  Sr.,  New  Cumberland 

Rainbow  Trout 

W.  M.  Donmoyer,  Harrisburg 

Smallmouth  Bass  21 V2" 

Tie:  Leroy  Baker,  Lemoyne 
J.  L.  Baker,  Harrisburg 

Pickerel  20" 

Harry  Blxler,  Penbrook 
Rock  Bass  IOV2" 

Tie:  Paul  Jones,  Jr.,  Harrisburg 

Lawrence  H.  Snyder,  Harrisburg 
Augustus  N.  Foesel,  Hlghsplre 

Catfish  24" — 8 lbs. 

Bob  Collier,  Harrisburg 


COMPLAINT — TOO  MANY  MEN! 

Dear  Sir: 

I like  to  fish,  I like  to  read  your  maga- 
zine and  I like  men  but  all  I see  are 
photographs  of  men,  men  and  more  men 
fishermen.  Can’t  you  get  any  pictures  of 
women  fishing? 

Mafia  Stein 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A BOY  NEEDS  HELP! 

Dear  Editor: 

I just  read  your  article  on  "National 
Conservation  Good  Turn”  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  Program  for  1954.  I would  like 
to  know  If  there  are  any  other  conserva- 
tion clubs  or  organizations  (other  than 
scouts)  and  If  so,  please  send  me  the 
names.  Some  boys  around  our  town  are 
very  much  Interested  In  conservation  and 
would  like  to  join  a club  and  help  with 
some  of  the  conservation  projects  of  our 
area.  I hope  to  become  a forest  ranger 
some  day. 

John  Buzalka,  Jr. 

934  Vankirk  Street 
Clalrton,  Pa. 

John,  if  you  do  not  have  some  sports- 
men and  conservationists  in  your  area  get 
in  touch  with  you  after  this  appeal  to  do 
something  worthwhile  let  us  know  pronto! 
There  MUST  be  clubs  itching  to  get  young 
fellows  like  yourself  and  your  buddies 
interested  in  doing  something  constructive 
for  our  outdoors.  You  older  fellows  out 
Clairton  way — get  going! 


OUT  OF  THIS  WORLD 

Dear  Editor: 

After  cooking  fish  the  same  old  way 
time  after  time,  my  family  refuses  to 
even  look  at  a scale.  I’ve  consulted  good 
cook  books  but  do  you  have  a fisherman 
cook  among  your  writers  who  can  give  me 
some  receipes  that  are  out  of  this  world? 

Mrs.  James  Doneri 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Get  ready  to  take  wings,  madam,  for 
here  we  go  with  those  “out  of  this  world” 
fish  cookery  recipes  you  desire,  by  none 
other  than  that  famous  gourmet,  Bill 
Wolf,  not  only  a fine  fisherman,  but  an 
epicure  of  the  first  order.  See  article  in 
this  issue. 


READY,  WILLING  AND  ABLE 

Dear  Editor: 

Although  trout  season  Is  only  days 
away  I would  like  to  know  what  damage 
and  what  fishing  prospects  there  are  for 
trout  this  season.  I enjoyed  your  article 
on  the  series  of  pictures  of  the  more 
known  streams  hit  by  the  drought,  but 
your  article  told  me  little  as  to  what  I 
want  to  know.  True,  you  cannot  forecast 
how  much  rain  will  fall  and  how  the 
streams  will  react  this  spring  but  please 
ease  my  worried  mind  a little  by  filling 
me  in  on  just  how  much  damage  has  been 
done  and  what  I can  do  as  a bystander. 

Right  here  and  now  I would  like  to 
volunteer  my  services  on  any  of  my  off 
days  to  help,  either  help  in  stocking,  dam 
building  or  any  service  I could  give  phy- 
sically. I have  my  own  transportation 
within  70  miles  of  Warren,  Ohio. 

JERRY  BLINZLEY 

Warren,  Ohio. 


, I ’ickerel  2I%" 

' L.  Reilly,  Camp  Hill 

iValleyed  Pike  27" 

! led  F.  Willard,  Marysville 

lock  Bass  11 1/4" 

I Idward  Crumlich,  Steelton 

i kpRIL— 1954 

i I 


Sure  we  can  but  every  time  we  publish 
pictures  of  women  fishing  we  get  our  ears 
pinned  back  for  running  “cheesecake.” 
At  the  risk  of  growing  a cauliflower  on 
the  other  ear  we  are  giving  you  a series 
of  photos  of  milady  fishing  in  this  issue 
hoping  someone  will  come  to  our  defense. 


Last  summer,  Mr.  Blinzley,  we  needed  a 
batch  of  good  rainmakers  more  than  human 
physical  help.  No  one  can  predict  the  final 
drought  damages  (mainly  to  insect  life 
which  requires  several  years  to  revive).  We 
certainly  do  appreciate  your  generous  offer 
to  help  and  if  the  need  arises  will  be 
grateful  for  your  aid. 
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LONG  AND  SHORT 

Dear  Editor: 

Here’s  a pix  of  our  son  and  grandson 
fishing  Mill  creek  near  Johnsonburg.  Can 
you  use  It? 

MRS.  JOHN  STOVER 

Johnsonburg,  Pa. 

Be  glad  to  although  you  do  not  men- 
tion the  names  of  the  long  and  short  of 
these  anglers. 


ONE  EDITOR  TO  ANOTHER 

Dear  Sir: 

Just  finished  reading  this  month’s  Issue 
of  The  Pennsylvania  Angler  and  want  to 
compliment  you  on  contents,  makeup, 
excellent  use  of  cuts. 

As  a country  newspaper  editor  for  the 
past  34  years,  THE  NAZARETH  ITEM,  I 
realize  efforts  necessary  to  fill  column 
after  column  of  "Juicy”  stuff  week  after 
week  and  month  after  month.  Yes,  I still 
have  some  recollection  of  the  appearance 
of  The  Angler  22  years  ago  . . . What 
progress  in  Its  appearance  and  its  affect 
upon  the  state’s  fishing  In  general! 

Every  now  and  then  I find  references 
made  to  long  time  fishing  pals,  and  look- 
ing through  my  rather  poor  snapshots,  I 
found  one  that  pretty  well  tells  a story  . . . 

While  the  enclosed  photo  contains  but 
four  fishing  and  hunting  pals,  the  story 
concerns  five.  However,  what  the  writer  Is 
concerned  about  is  the  fact  that  four  of 
us  have  hunted  and  fished  together  for 
more  than  40  years.  The  fifth  member, 
"Abe”  Russell  Snyder,  joined  us  but  six 
years  ago.  In  the  photo  are:  (1-r)  Clayton 
"Birdie”  Vogel,  Bangor,  Pa.,  Albert  “Bal” 
Roth,  Nazareth,  Pa.;  Floyd  "Ben”  Kauff- 
man and  "Abe”  Russell  Snyder,  both  of 
Nazareth.  The  writer  and  the  fourth  mem- 
ber of  the  known  "Four  Bis”  took  this 
photo  while  lunching  on  “The  Rock’’  at 
Shohola  Falls  off  Route  U.  S.  6,  Pike 
county. 

What  I should  like  to  mention  Is  the 
fact  that  none  of  us  ever  try  to  fill  the 
creel  or  hunting  coat.  But,  we  like  the 
getting  together  for  a day  afield  or  stream. 
With  us  It’s  not  the  fish,  but  the  fishln’; 
not  the  game,  but  the  woods  . . . we 
enjoy  the  mountain  because  of  the  trees. 
Because  we  all  started  hunting  and  fish- 
ing during  the  horse  and  buggy  and  cat- 
fish-hole  days,  when  fishing  and  hunting 
was,  more  or  less,  fruitful,  our  campfire 
chats  ofttlmes  lead  to  past  experiences  and 
a rather  doubtful  future  for  the  next 
generation  In  FREE  outdoor  sports.  As 
one  of  my  buddies  stated,  “It’s  gettln’  to 
be  sorts  artificial,  commercialized  propo- 
sition.” Be  that  as  it  may,  all  of  us  feel, 
with  all  due  respects  to  the  Game  and 
Fish  Commissions  that  today’s  million 
hunters  and  fishermen  rather  crowd  the 
commonwealth’s  fields  and  streams,  especi- 
ally on  opening  days.  The  old  catfish  hole, 
now  stocked  with  trout,  hardly  had 


room  on  its  bank  for  our  sons  and 
daughters  last  season  and  it  made  us 
wonder  as  to  what  the  same  hole  will 
look  like  four  decades  hence.  (Guess  it’s 
our  age). 

If  the  photo  and  the  fact  our  four 
Pennsylvania  fishermen  have,  and  still 
fish  together  as  pals,  for  four  decades 
without  missing  a season  is  of  interest  to 
you,  well  and  good,  use  what  you  wish. 
If  not,  just  toss  In  the  waste  basket  as 
I’m  compelled  to  do  with  a lot  of  mine. 

WILLIAM  (Bill)  MERTZ 

Nazareth,  Pa. 

N.  B. — Just  because  I mention  a few  rather 
sad  notes  on  the  future,  don’t  take  it 
too  seriously.  I still  spend  all  of  my  spare 
time  during  the  summer  months  at  my 
cottage  along  the  Delaware  River,  Pike 
county,  enjoy  a lot  of  fishing,  not  too 
many  fish,  but  real  pleasure  and  my  pals 
have  already  talked  about  our  annual  trip 
trout  fishing  at  Shohola  Falls  In  May  . . . 
and  I hope  I can  drift  down  that  river 
to  the  end  of  my  days.  Naturally,  I don’t 
want  any  dam  on  the  Delaware. 

Naturally,  all  newspaper  editors  are  very 
tough  gents  with  thick  hides,  surly  temp- 
ers, large  wastebaskets  and  empty  paste 
pots.  We  know  . . . we  came  up  the  hard 
way,  carried  papers,  eased  into  cub  police 
reporter,  re-write,  copy  desk,  then  column- 
ist (a  high-coflutin  name  for  a guy  who's 
been  kicked  upstairs  ’cause  he’s  no  longer 
worth  a hoot  on  simple,  routine  assign- 
ments). Funny,  isn’t  it  Bill,  how  a guy 
can  groove  the  sarcasm  over  the  city  desk 
but  can,  in  split  seconds,  with  a fishing 
rod,  become  such  a kindly  philosopher. 
Yesiree,  . . . we’ve  plenty  of  company 
among  other  tension  professions  where  the 
entire  outdoors  turns  souls  and  characters 
inside  out  . . . that’s  the  time  to  look 
sharply  at  a man!  That’s  why  we  liked 
the  snapshot  of  the  gang. 


ANOTHER  WAY  TO  SKIN  A CAT 

Dear  Sir: 

In  your  February  issue  of  Pennsylvania 
Angler  you  have  a very  good  article  on 
preparing  catfish.  My  son  and  I have 
another  way  to  skin  a catfish  as  follows: 
Take  a pan  of  very  hot  water,  cut  the 
skin  of  the  fish  just  back  of  the  head, 
dip  fish  in  hot  water  up  to  where  skin 
was  cut,  with  one  hand.  Take  dry  rag  in 
other  hand,  grip  fish  with  rag  and  pull. 
The  skin  wil  come  right  off  and  this 
method  does  not  Injure  the  meat  of  the 
fish. 

Donald  Knotts  & Son 
Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 


LIKES  THE  ANGLER 

Dear  Sir: 

Please  find  renewal  check  for  two  years. 
Your  magazine  is  the  best  value  of  any 
and  all  on  the  stands!  I really  enjoy  every 
issue  . . . keep  it  up.  Book  reviews,  fiy 
tying,  spinning  and  all  ...  I think  your 
listing  of  Bedford  county  streams  in  the 
last  issue  was  swell;  can  you  do  the  same 
with  other  streams  now  and  then?  Thanks 
for  an  enjoyable  Issue. 

PAUL  BLENDER 

Altoona,  Pa. 


WONDERFUL  ARTICLE 

Dear  Editor: 

I have  a friend  who  wrote  me  saying 
the  Pennsylvania  Angler  published  a 
wonderful  article  about  covered  bridges  in 
which  I am  very  much  interested.  Would 
It  be  possible  to  send  me  the  copy  of  the 
Issue  containing  this  story? 

Mrs.  Paul  Work. 

Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

It’s  not  only  possible  but  very  probable 
that  you  will  receive  the  issue  contain- 
ing the  Covered  Bridge  story  in  the  mail 
soon. 


LOCATION  WANTED 

Dear  Editor: 

In  the  February  issue  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Angler  I saw  a picture  that 
caught  my  eye.  It  accompanied  the  story 
by  Harvey  F.  Frantz,  “Plant  Trees  For 
Better  Fishing.” 

Being  the  Editor  of  the  magazine  I 
thought  you  could  tell  me  where  the 
picture  was  taken  because  it  looks  like 
a place  near  my  farm. 

M.  E.  Lucas,  Jr. 

Howard,  Pa. 

We’ve  had  others  write  asking  the  lo- 
cation of  the  photographs  which  must 
have  something  in  common  with  other 
rural  areas  along  the  streams.  These 
photos  were  taken  along  the  East  Branch 
of  the  Codorus  Creek,  a trout  stream  in 
York  county  where  it  flows  through  Dunk- 
ard  Valley. 


CHANGING  ADDRESS? 

Notify  Immediately 
Penna.  Fish  Commission 
Harrisburg,  Pa, 

Your  Angler  Will  Follow  You 
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- Fishermaii^s  Paradise  - 

SPRING  CREEK  PROJECT  - CENTRE  COUNTY 


Famous  the  World  Over  for  Wonderful  Trout  Fishing 
Season  opens  May  14  — Closes  July  17 

(Both  Dates  Inclusive) 

AMPLE  FREE  PARKING  SPACE.  BRING  THE  ENTIRE  FAMILY  FOR  AN  UNFORGETTABLE  OUT- 
DOOR ADVENTURE! 

(See  Regulations  Below) 


Fisherman's  Paradise  Regulations 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS— SPRING  CREEK  PROJECT— SEASON  1954 

I.  OPEN  SEASON — May  14th  to  July  17th,  both  dates  inclusive. 

2.  OPEN — from  8:00  A.M.  to  8:00  P.M,  (Eastern  Standard  Time)  or  until  Klaxon  is  sounded. 

3.  ALL  ANGLERS  MUST  PERSONALLY  REGISTER  BEFORE  FISHING  AND  PERSONALLY  CHECK  OUT  AND 
RETURN  IDENTIFICATION  BUTTON  BEFORE  LEAVING  PROJECT.  NO  SUNDAY  FISHING. 

4.  FISH  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  ANGLER  MUST  BE  DISPLAYED  AND  CHECKED  AT  REGISTRATION 
BOOTH  WHEN  CHECKING  INTO  PROJECT.  FISH  NOT  SO  REGISTERED  WILL  BE  CONSIDERED  AS  HAV- 
ING BEEN  CAUGHT  ON  THE  PROJECT. 

5.  ANGLERS  MUST  PARK  AUTOMOBILES  BEFORE  CHECKING  IN  AND  MUST  CHECK  OUT  BEFORE  RE- 
MOVING AUTOMOBILES  FROM  PARKING  LOT. 

6.  DAILY  LIMIT— Only  ONE  FISH  may  be  killed.  The  Angler  must  stop  fishing  after  ONE  FISH  HAS  BEEN 
KILLED. 

7.  Only  artificial  lures  of  hair  or  feather  construction  with  barbless  hooks  or  regular  hooks  with  the  barbs  removed 
may  be  used.  No  spinners  or  swivels  permitted. 

8.  Fishing  with,  or  possession  of.  any  live  bait,  angle  worms,  meat,  liver,  or  any  other  bait,  is  a violation  of  the  rules 
and  regulations. 

9.  SIZE  LIMIT — All  fish  caught  from  large  stream  under  10  inches  in  length  and  on  ladies  stream  under  7 inches 
in  length  must  be  carefully  returned  to  the  water. 

10.  All  anglers  holding  a Pennsylvania  Fishing  License  will  be  permitted  to  fish  five  days  during  the  season. 

II.  The  dressing  or  cleaning  of  fish  on  the  property  is  prohibited  as  all  fish  must  be  weighed  when  checking  out. 

I 12.  POSITIVELY  NO  WADING — in  the  stream  for  any  purpose  permitted. 

' 13.  Sinkers  or  lures  not  exceeding  the  weight  of  2BB  Shot  are  permitted.  No  casting  or  spinning  outfits  permitted. 

14.  Feeding  fish  PROHIBITED  except  on  Sunday. 

15.  Assisting  in  hooking  or  landing  fish  prohibited.  All  foul  hooked  fish  must  be  carefully  returned  to  the  stream. 

16.  Violation  of  the  rules  and  regulations  will  be  subject  to  a fine  of  Twenty  Dollars  ($20.00  >,  revocation  of  your 
fishing  privilege  on  the  project  for  the  balance  of  the  season,  and  revocation  of  your  fishing  license. 

If  you  like  this  project  you  can  help  the  sportsmen  of  the  state  by  obeying  these  rules  and  reporting  any  infrac- 
I tion  to  the  officers. 

Section  251  of  the  Act  of  May  2,  1925.  as  amended,  provides  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  with  authority  to 
promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  angling,  catching  or  removal  of  fish  in  or  from  any  waters  of  this  Com- 
monwealth as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  Penalty  for  violation — ($10.00)  for  each  fish  caught,  taken  or  had  in  pos- 
fi  session,  contrary  to  these  Twenty  Dollars  ($20.00),  and  in  addition  thereto  may  be  fined  Ten  Dollars  rules  and  regula- 
tions. 
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fabulous,  tackle  busting  Trout? 


You  Can 

Make  those  dreams  come 
true  at 


FISHERMAN’S 

PARADISE 

Spring  Creek  Project — Centre  County 


World  famous  for  Wonderful 
Trout  Fishing! 


Season  Opens  — May  14 
Season  Closes  — July  17 

(both  dates  inclusive) 

Plenty  of  free  parking  space — Special 
Stream  section  for  Milady  Angler 


re 


fSee  regulations  inside  back  cover  of 
your  April  Issue  of  the  ANGLER) 
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GENERAL  ViEW  of  one  of  boat  liveries.  The  double  attraction 
of  Memorial  Day  plus  the  early  opening  of  the  walleye  season 
brought  an  estimated  crowd  of  21,000  to  Pymatuning. 


THE  PYMATUNING  STORY 

Fish  Commission  Obtains  Valuabfe  Information  From 
Anglers  at  Early  Opening  of  Walleye  Season  in  1953 


Photos  by,  George  H.  Gordon,  Chief  Photographer 
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An  unprecedented  crowd,  estimated  at  21,000  people,  saw  the  early  opening  of  the  walleye  season  on 
Memorial  Day,  1953,  on  Pymatuning  Lake.  To  those  unacquainted  with  Pymatuning,  it  covers  a total  area  of 
15,420  acres,  approximately  one-third  lying  in  Ohio  and  two-thirds  in  Pennsylvania.  The  management  of  the 
lake  for  fishing,  hunting  and  general  recreation  is  a cooperative  project  between  the  Ohio  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  and  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  and  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters.  After  several  years  of  cooperative  fish  management  studies  on  the  Lake, 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  and  the  Ohio  Department  of  Natural  Resources  felt  that  the  interests  of 
fishermen  and  proper  fish  harvest  on  the  Lake  could  be  better  served  by  an  earlier  opening  of  the  walleye 
season.  This  was  established  as  May  30 — a month  earlier  than  formerly. 

On  May  30  and  31  fish  wardens  of  the  Northwest  Division,  hatchery  personnel,  Commission  biologists  and 
Game  Commission  personnel  joined  forces  to  carry  out  a creel  census  at  the  four  Pennsylvania  boat  liveries, 
the  causeway  and  the  spillway.  This  gave  a cross  section  of  results  in  both  boat-  and  shore-fishing.  Some  of 


the  data  collected  are  given  below: 

Number  boat  fishermen  checked  2,141 

Number  shore  (and  causeway)  fishermen  checked  1,362 

Total  number  fishermen  checked  3,503 

Total  hours  fished  19,383 

Average  hours  fished  per  angler  5.79 

Fish  caught  per  angler  0.187 

Percent  of  fishermen  contacted  who  had  fish  in  possession  when  interviewed  . . 44% 

Fish  caught  (and  kept)  per  angler  1.03 

Number  boats  checked  1,091 

Fishermen  per  boat  2.4 

Walleyes  caught  per  boat  0.54 
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( Continued  on  page  21 ) 
(more  photos  on  pages  4 & 5) 
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Pymatuning  Story — continued 


NEVER  underestimate  the  power  of  a woman. 


MANAGEMENT  of  Pymatuning  Lake  is  a c< 
tive  project  between  Pennsylvania  and  0 
a meeting  in  the  spring  of  1953  were 
sentatives  of  Ohio  Department  of  Natui 
sources,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commissii 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  and  the 
sylvania  Department  of  Forests  and  W< 


CAUSEWAY  (bridge  between  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio] 
a mile  long  and  a favorite  stretch  for  many  fishermen.  I 
the  home-made  rod  holders. 


MOST  WALLEYES  were  I’oken  from 
boats,  but  hundreds  of  shore  fisher- 
men caught  catfish,  crappies,  blue- 
gills  and  carp. 


WISE  FISH  MANAGEMENT  calls  for  a 
harvest  of  the  crop  by  anglers. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION,  as  part  of  its  man- 
ogement  program,  has  removed  162  tons  of  carp 
From  Pymatuning  in  the  past  five  years.  These  carp 
are  stocked  in  metropolitan  ponds  and  in  other  water 
areas  where  angling  is  at  a minimum. 


!^|  SERIES  OF  SCALES  from  walleyes  were  taken  during  the 

j creel  census.  Scale  studies  show  how  old  a fish  is  and 

whether  growth  is  favorable  or  slow. 

i 


S.S.  PERRY  WHITE  approaching  landing,  served  picnickers  and 
excursionists  between  Sunbury  and  Northumberland.  Without 
palatial  staterooms  etc.,  the  ship  gave  a young  romantic  of 
a bygone  age  a place  aboard  to  meet  his  best  gal  on  a 
Saturday  evening. 


STEAMBOAT 

ON  A 

ONE-WAY  RIVER 


Dr.  Richmond  E.  Myers, 

Chief  of  Industrial  Research 
Department  of  Commerce 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 


Thousands  of  Pennsylvania  anglers  who  wet  a line  in  the  Susquehanna,  familiar  with  its 
rocks  and  riffles,  will  find  it  hard  to  swallow  this  amazing  saga  of  the  steamship 
Codorus  as  she  sailed  from  York  Haven  to  Owego  and  Binghamton  and  return.  But  there 
are  records  to  prove  the  story  of  how  men  long,  long  ago  futilely  sought  to  establish 
regular  steamship  schedules  on  the  Susquehanna. 
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S.S.  ROVER  also  out  of  Sunbury  was  used  mainly  as 
an  excursion  boat.  The  old  river  bridge  and  buildings 
of  Sunbury  can  be  seen  in  hazy  background. 


ir 


Photo  of  THE  ROVER  and  Perry  White  courtesy  of  Northumberland  County  Historical  Society. 


A REFERENCE  to  steam-powered  boats  in  a recent 
article  dealing  with  the  river  coal  industry  on 
the  Susquehanna,  that  appeared  in  the  January  issue 
of  this  magazine,  prompted  a York  County  fisherman 
to  remark  that,  “If  the  Susquehanna  had  been  a 
navigable  river,  the  Hudson  could  never  have  been 
advertised  as  the  most  scenic  boat  trip  in  the  east.” 
How  true  that  statement  is.  Can  you  imagine  the 
thrill  of  a ride  on  board  a steamer  out  of  Baltimore, 
slowly  moving  up  stream  through  the  lower  gorge  of 
the  Susquehanna,  passing  Turkey  Hill  and  Chickies 
Rock,  through  the  great  gaps  in  the  mountains  above 
Harrisburg,  to  Sunbury,  Williamsport  or  Wilkes- 
Barre?  Only  to  those  few  who  have  traveled  the 
length  of  the  long,  crooked  river  by  canoe,  has  the 
full  beauty  of  the  Susquehanna’s  setting  been  revealed 
in  recent  years.  Only  a limited  appreciation  of  its 
unending  panorama  of  stupendous  scenery  is  possible 
for  those  of  us  who  have  motored  along  its  banks, 
climbed  to  the  siunmits  of  its  bordering  promontories, 
or  fished  in  portions  of  its  majestic  pathway  to  the 
Chesapeake.  Yet,  restricted  as  that  horizon  may  be. 


it  is  wide  enough  to  place  our  thinking  in  complete 
agreement  witli  our  York  County  friend. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  palatial  river  boats  of 
the  American  rivers  never  appeared  on  the  waters 
of  the  Susquehanna.  Surely  they  would  have  added 
much  to  the  river’s  lore.  The  reason  was  simple 
enough,  the  Susquehanna  has  never  been  suited  for 
navigation.  The  only  type  of  boats  that  ever  were 
used  on  the  river  were  small  craft,  flatboats,  arks, 
lumber  rafts,  Durham  boats,  and  the  like.  These  were 
used  extensively,  but  they  all  suffered  from  one 
great  drawback — they  were  able  to  move  down-stream 
with  the  flow  of  the  current,  but  they  were  unable 
to  travel  up-stream.  This  was  due  to  the  physical 
nature  of  the  river,  which  was  obstructed  at  many 
places  with  rock  barriers  known  to  the  rivermen  as 
“riffles,”  and  to  others  as  rapids  or  falls.  As  a result 
practically  all  commercial  travel  on  the  riv'er  moved 
one  way  only.  In  the  case  of  lumber  rafts  this  was 
ideal,  for  the  craft  was  the  commodity  as  well  as 
the  carrier;  hence  the  lumber  raft  remained  on  the 
river  long  after  the  other  craft  vanished  because  of 
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Steamboat  on  a One-Way  River — continued 


competition  from  canals  and  railroads.  For  most  of 
the  commodities,  however,  this  was  a serious  problem. 
Agricultural  products,  coal  from  the  Wyoming  Valley, 
salt  and  gypsum  from  New  York  State,  all  these 
could  be  moved  down  the  river,  but  nothing  could  be 
taken  back  via  the  water  route,  and  commerce  is  a 
two  way  proposition.  To  a minor  degree  the  Durham 
Boats  could  navigate  against  the  current,  but  only' 
with  considerable  difficulty  and  uncertainty. 

The  disadvantages  of  descending  trade  were  cer- 
tainly obstacles  to  its  expansion.  Tire  boats  as  a rule 
came  down  the  river  in  greatest  numbers  with  the 
spring  freshets.  As  a result,  much  of  the  trade  of  the 
valley  reached  market  at  about  the  same  time, 
roughly  between  March  and  June.  In  consequence, 
the  down-river  markets  became  glutted,  and  prices 
fell.  Often  latecomers  had  to  dispose  of  goods  at  a 
loss.  If  there  was  no  spring  fre.shet  for  descending 
navigation,  the  up-river  producer  lost  heavily  since 
he  had  no  other  means  of  reaching  market  with  his 
products,  which  were  often  unsuitable  for  storage 
over  summer  months.  Again,  the  down-river  ports 
(including  Baltimore)  selling  little  or  no  return  mer- 
chandise had  to  have  a large  supply  of  capital  on 
hand  to  pay  the  rivermen  when  they  arrived  witir 
their  wheat,  flour,  whisky,  lumber,  or  iron  ore.  Profits 
were  made  in  these  markets  on  only  one  transfer. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  commercial  interests  which 
utilized  the  Susquehanna  as  a highway,  were  eagerly 
seeking  a craft  that  could  navigate  up  the  river  as 
well  as  down. 

This  one-way  river  is  more  closely  related  to  the 
embryonic  days  of  American  steamboating  than  is 
generally  appreciated.  The  fb:st  boat  ever  powered 
by  steam  on  an  American  river  did  not  make  its 
debut  on  the  Hudson,  Delaware,  or  Potomac,  as  has 


been  claimed  for  each,  but  on  the  Conestoga,  a Lan- 
caster County  tributary  of  the  Susquehanna.  This 
craft,  a stern  paddle-wheeler,  was  designed  and  built 
by  William  Henry,^  Lancaster’s  famous  eighteenth 
century  gunsmith  and  mechanical  wizard.  He  oper- 
ated his  boat  on  the  Conestoga  in  1763,  but  the  pound- 
ing of  the  engine  was  too  much  of  a strain  on  the 
craft  which  was  structurally  weak,  and  the  inventor 
was  not  satisfied.  He  therefore  turned  his  attention 
to  other  matters.  If  the  Revolutionary  war  had  not 
interfered,  it  is  quite  likely  William  Henry  would 
have  continued  experiments  with  his  steamboat,  for 
he  carefully  filed  his  drawings  and  a model  for  future 
reference. 

John  Fitch,  who  is  commonly  given  the  credit  for 
being  the  first  person  to  operate  a boat  by  steam, 
called  on  William  Henry  in  178.5,  and  was  shown  tire 
drawings  and  the  model.  This  was  two  years  before 
he  demonstrated  his  boat  on  the  Delaware,  and  it  is 
quite  reasonable  to  assume  that  some  of  Henry’s  ideas 
were  incorporated  into  Fitch’s  ship.® 

Another  name  intimately  associated  with  the  steam- 
boat is  that  of  Robert  Fulton.  Fulton  grew  up  in  Lan- 
caster, where  he  spent  the  first  sixteen  years  of  his 
life.  He  had  a natural  trend  towards  the  mechanical 
sciences,  and  certainly  he  must  have  known  about 
Henry’s  steamboat,  although  he  may  never  have 
seen  it.  Certainly  he  must  have  seen  the  drawings 
and  the  model,  for  he  has  been  regarded  as  Henry’.s 
protege  and  pupil.  There  is  a story  that  young  Fulton 
developed  hand-operated  side  paddle-wheels  on  a 
row  boat  on  the  Conestoga.  Be  that  as 'it  may,  it  is 
quite  probable  the  impetus  which  finally  sent  the 
Clermont  steaming  up  the  Hudson  on  August  17, 
1807,  thus  marking  the  beginning  of  steamboat  days 
on  American  rivers,  was  the  inspiration  provided  by 


STEAMBOATS  failed  because  of  riffles  such  as 
these  in  river  below  Middletown. 


William  Henry’s  fatherly  interest  in  the  boy,  Robert 
Fulton. 

In  the  third  decade  of  the  last  century  steamboats 
were  attracting  the  attention  of  shippers  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  It  would  have  been  odd  if  they 
had  not  been  tried  on  the  Susquehanna  as  a possible 
solution  to  the  problem  of  one-way  navigation. 

The  first  interest  in  steam  navigation  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna centered  in  Baltimore.  It  was  a part  of  the 
bitter  competition  between  that  port  and  the  port 
of  Philadelphia  over  the  Susquehanna  trade.  Both  of 
these  growing  cities  were  convinced  the  commerce 
that  came  down  the  river  rightfully  belonged  to  them; 
Baltimore  because  she  was  geographically  situated  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Susquehanna  Valley,  and  Philadel- 
phia because  she  controlled  the  valley  politically. 
Because  of  the  Conewago  Riffles,  much  of  the  late 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  century  down-river 
cargoes  had  been  diverted  overland  from  Middletown 
to  Philadelphia  via  Lancaster  or  Reading.  Everything 
the  Baltimore  interests  could  do  to  get  those  ship- 
ments to  their  port,  was  done.  Turnpikes  were  built 
north  from  Maryland  to  tap  the  Susquehanna  trade 
at  Harrisburg.  Canals  were  proposed,  but  by  the 
third  decade  of  the  last  century,  no  canal  financed  by 
Baltimore  capital  had  been  dug  up  the  Susquehanna 
north  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line.  True,  a canal  financed 
by  Pennsylvania  had  been  constructed  arovmd  the 
Conewago  Riffles  in  1795,  but  it  was  little  used  by 


the  rivermen.  Hence  the  idea  of  a steamboat  appealed 
strongly  to  certain  merchants  and  bankers  in  the 
Chesapeake  port,  who  thought  they  saw  in  this  means 
of  transportation,  the  answer  to  their  problem. 

In  1825  a steamboat  drawing  twenty-two  inches  of 
water  was  launched  in  Baltimore  and  towed  to  Port 
Deposit,  from  which  point  it  was  to  proceed  under 
its  own  power,  up  the  Susquehanna,  to  Columbia.  The 
ship  was  named  "Susqueharma,”  and  aroused  much 
interest  in  the  towns  along  the  river.  Its  progress  was 
closely  watched,  but  it  failed  to  master  the  river 
for  which  it  was  named.  The  channel  was  too  crooked, 
or  too  shallow,  and  the  current  undoubtedly  too  swift. 
The  ship  never  reached  Columbia.  She  simply  made 
no  headway  up  the  river,  and  even  attempts  made 
to  pull  her  over  the  rapids  with  ropes  failed.  Crowds 
of  people  who  had  lined  the  banks  to  cheer  her  on 
her  way,  returned  home  disappointed.  Thus  ended 
the  first  attempt  to  navigate  a steamboat  on  the 
Susquehanna.® 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1825  three  steam- 
boats were  constructed  for  the  Susquehanna  trade. 
One  of  these  was  destined  to  become  the  most  widely 
traveled  craft  that  ever  navigated  the  river,  although 
she  never  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  her  backers.  She  was 
built  in  the  shops  of  Webb,  Davis  & Gardner  of  York, 
at  a cost  of  $3000,  and  had  to  be  hauled  by  a specially 
constructed  eight-wheeled  wagon  to  Accomac  on  the 
Susquehanna,  where  she  was  launched  in  November. 

(Turn  to  page  22) 


Photos — Courtesy  Penna.  Water  and  Power  Co. 


OLD  SIDE-WHEEL  steam  ferry  boat  in  dock 
at  Wrightsville.  Photo  was  taken  about 
1900. 


STEAM  ferry  boat  at  Peach  Bottom 
before  Conowingo  dam  was  con- 
structed. Many  old  timers  still  re- 
member this  boat. 
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I GLANCE  at  upstream  Fisherman’s 
Paradise,  recalling  the  rules  and 
regulations  that  are  to  govern  this,  my 
first  visit,  to  Pennsylvania’s  heaven  of 
delight  for  fly-rod  anglers.  After  eight 
years  of  hope  still-born,  I have  “ar- 
rived” this  beautiful  June  morning. 

Thirty  feet  above  me,  casting  and 
intent  on  catching  trout,  is  a sun- 
bronzed  lad  of  twenty  years  or 
so.  We  had  exchanged  a few  words 
when,  earlier,  he  had  displayed,  with 
a wry,  disappointed  smile,  an  18-inch 
rainbow  trout;  a fish  hardly  worth 
taking  home  from  a stream  where  they 
rim  nearly  twice  as  big.  It  is  the 
young  lad’s  second  consecutive  day  of 
the  five  permitted  during  the  season, 
but  so  far  he  has  failed  to  capture  a 
trophy  keeper. 

He  stands  on  the  west  bank  in  a 
clear  space  between  two  trees  that 
offer  little  shade.  He  had  found  a 
natural  feeding  lane  alongside  the  bank 
just  below  a rocky  V-dam.  With  un- 
usual skill  he  had  been  netting  small 
fish  with  regularity,  despite  the  murky 
water,  promoting  envy  among  several 
older  anglers  nearby. 


“Only  one  fish  may  be  killed,”  and 
the  regulations  further  warn  the  angler 
must  stop  fishing  after  that  one  fish 
has  been  killed.  The  stringency  proves 
a good  deterrent  to  selfish  temptation. 
The  regulations  imply  that  a fish  placed 
back  fatally  injured  is  also  a violation 
of  the  spirit  of  the  project. 

The  entire  project,  with  its  thousands 
of  trout  restricted  by  cross-stream 
weirs  within  the  confines  of  the  park, 
is  a lesson  in  applied  conservation. 
Here,  anglers  new  to  the  sport  are 
forced  to  learn  the  peculiar  satisfac- 
tion of  returning  a plucky  quarry,  un- 
harmed, to  his  element.  In  time  they 
sense  the  secret  glow  of  pride  in  rising 
above  possession  for  its  own  sake.  They 
learn  that  a barbless  hook  is  just  as 
efi'ective  as  one  with  a barb  and 
that  its  use  requires  more  delicate  skill 
in  playing  a fish. 

The  youth  fishes  on.  He  doesn’t  look 
my  way.  His  concentration  on  a big 
brown  that  his  swirled  top-water  a 
time  or  two,  is  unchanged. 

A first  visit  to  Fisherman’s  Paradise 
prints  lasting  scenes  on  memory’s  T-V 
screen.  The  absorbed  fishing  of  hun- 
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dreds  of  anglers,  the  tossing  fly-lines, 
the  darting,  nervous  trout  in  the 
hatchery  pools,  the  crowded  parking 
lot  with  cars  from  many  states,  the 
inviting  neatness  of  the  park,  the  swift 
efficiency  at  the  checking  booth,  the 
welcome  cooling  drinks  at  the  refresh- 
ment stand — all  these  vivid  scenes  and 
many  more  flicker  across  the  optic 
nerves  of  memory. 

Individuals,  too,  stand  out,  their 
faces  blurred  from  chance  acquaint- 
ance but  their  advice  and  good  sports- 
manship still  in  sharp  focus.  A few 
anglers  emerge  as  action  shots,  par- 
ticularly a yoimg  exhibitionist  who 
tries  and  tries  to  roll- cast  a bright 
green  fly-line  to  midstream  without 
taking  in  enough  slack  for  a proper 
shoot;  and  an  older  man  of  robust, 
forceful  nature,  preoccupied  and  un- 
heeding, who  starts  to  cast  across  an- 
other angler’s  line. 

Crowded  conditions  beget  some 
thoughtlessness  but  it  is  no  more  evi- 
dent here  than  on  a public,  less  well 
regulated  Connecticut  stream.  There 
is  surprisingly  little  disregard  of  rules. 
The  huge,  high  bulletin-board  posting 
the  names  of  a few  violators  (only  two 
were  displayed  that  day)  is  a strong 
warning  to  all. 

The  hours  pass  all  too  quickly.  By 
mid-morning  there  is  disappointment 
in  the  air  because  few  fish  have  been 
taken  from  the  stream.  There  is  a dis- 
heartening lack  of  success,  evident  in 
the  shrugs  with  which  the  luckless 
ones  greet  each  other.  More  and  more 
anglers,  feeling  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
are  leaving  the  open  area  and  are 
tramping  the  muddy  paths  through 
the  woods,  casting  diffidently  here  and 
there.  On  the  ladies’  stream  it  is  equally 
hot  and  equally  crowded  and  luck  is 
just  as  fickle. 

The  water  is  still  high  and  discolored. 
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It  has  the  opacity  of  lawn- colored  milk, 
unlike  the  coflee-hued  stream  of 
Connecticut  when  in  flood.  Despite  the 
hopes  of  all,  it  won’t  clear  for  a day 
or  two.  And  it  is  the  first  and  last  visit 
of  the  season  for  many  of  the  600  who 
have  come  so  far.  The  below-normal 
attendance  reflects  the  absence  of 
many  stay-at-homes  who  knew  the 
conditions. 

The  occasionally  successful  anglers 
are  besieged  with  the  same  inquiry. 

“What  fly  are  you  using?” 

The  replies  are  none  alike. 

“White  streamer!”  “Black  streamer!” 
“Black  ghost!”  “Woolly  Worm!”  “Green 
Bug!”  “Brown  Nymph!” 

But  in  one  vital  respect,  the  replies 
agree. 

“With  a BB  shot  about  twenty  inches 
above  the  fly.  Sink  it  deep  and  let  it 
drift.” 

Dry  flies?  There  have  been  a few 
sporadic  rises  but  no  pattern  of  dry 
fly  interests  the  fish. 

The  anglers  cast  and  cast.  Wide  and 
narrow  loops  of  line  flow  backward, 
straighten,  then  shoot  forward.  Flies 
and  BB  shot  smack  the  water.  The 
mid-day  sim  starts  to  burn  exposed 
flesh.  Toward  noon,  thirst  and  hunger 
gradually  drive  sufferers  to  the  re- 
freshment stand  or  to  Irmches  in  the 
shade.  But  fishing  time  is  too  valuable 
to  waste,  so  most  of  them  eat  and 
drink  hiirriedly.  The  fortunate  ones 
who  have  killed  their  big  fish  sit 
talking  in  the  cool  shadows,  remin- 
iscing, waiting  for  companions  who  are 
still  angling  for  a “keeper.” 

The  afternoon  sun  starts  to  slant 
longer,  broader  silhouettes  across  the 
water.  The  crowd  has  thinned.  Now 
there  is  more  casting  room  and  now, 
too,  the  contrary  trout  seem  more 
active;  the  big  ones  more  willing  to 
suck  in  a fly. 


On  the  east  bank  where  bordering 
trees  almost  hide  the  high,  wire  fence, 
two  boys  emerge  slowly.  A few  minutes 
before,  a huge  brown  trout  had  leaped 
clear  of  the  concealing  water  and 
slapped  the  surface  hard,  nearby.  The 
boys  step  cautiously,  pause,  and  look 
around  like  those  who  are  off  limits. 
Stealth  finally  gives  way  to  eagerness. 
One  boy  starts  to  fish.  His  gangling 
companion  only  watches  because  he 
had  killed  a big  “keeper”  in  the 
morning. 

The  first  boy  roll-casts  a few  times. 
He’s  using  a big,  black  streamer  which 
shows  up  well  in  the  greenish  water. 
Presently  he  gets  a strike.  It’s  a heavy 
fish  and  he  bores  deep.  But  the  boy 
doesn’t  give  him  any  chance  to  run; 
the  strong  leader  pulls  him  relentlessly 
across  the  sunken  net.  Within  two 
minutes  the  22-inch  Brownie  is  clubbed 
and  laid  on  the  bank. 

Toward  evening  the  air  cools.  Many 
disappointed  anglers  have  left  with 
empty  nets.  Among  them  is  the  suc- 
cessful lad  of  the  morning  who  has 
caught  so  many  fish  with  such  disdain 
because  they  were  all  so  small.  His 
shoulders  slump;  he  hasn’t  kept  a fish. 
The  big  one  he  has  tried  for  so  hard 
for  so  many  hours  remains  uncaught — 
too  smart  to  take  a woolly  worm  as 
the  small  rainbows  had. 

A quiet-mannered,  soft-spoken  man 
steps  to  the  envied  spot  the  lad  has 
just  vacated  and  starts  fishing.  A few 
other  anglers  shift  position,  too.  All 
are  staying  because  the  lunker  of  all 
trout  may  strike  on  the  next  cast.  Luck 
may  come  at  any  time.  But  the  milky- 
green  water  still  hides  the  trout. 
Chance  and  not  skill  prevails. 

Suddenly,  upstream,  there  is  thrilling 
action.  A bending,  vibrating  steel  fly- 
rod  has  brought  a few  bystanders  to 
watch  the  mild-mannered  angler  play 


his  Big  One  of  the  day.  He  speaks  un- 
hurriedly, softly,  low-voicing  a reply. 

“I  think  it’s  the  one  the  young  chap 
tried  for  all  day.  He  struck  my  small 
black  fly.” 

There  is  a strong,  wavering  tug  on 
the  line.  The  angler’s  left  hand  eases 
a few  feet  of  it  from  the  reel. 

Without  turning,  he  remarks  to  the 
small  group  back  of  him. 

“I’m  afraid  my  leader  will  break. 
It’s  too  light.” 

The  trout  continues  to  surge  back 
and  forth  a few  feet  out  from  the  bank. 
The  taut  line  slices  the  water.  After  a 
few  minutes,  as  the  lucky  fisherman 
heaves  upward  on  his  small  rod,  a 
small  split-shot  appears  above  the 
surface.  The  trout  swirls  a few  inches 
under-water.  He’s  a Big  One!  A ripple 
of  excitement  Stirs  the  watchers  cind  a 
few  exclaim  at  the  trout’s  fat-girthed 
length. 

Slowly,  the  trout’s  powerful  fins 
thrust  in  effortless  strokes  against  the 
light,  restraining  leader.  He  gains  a 
foot,  a yard,  and  then,  irresistibly,  he 
heads  out  and  down  stream.  Line  flows 
reluctantly  from  the  reel. 

Sixty  feet  away,  the  trout  is  checked 
and  finally  the  steady  pressure  turns 
him.  He  yields  gradually;  then  forsakes 
his  gain  because  he  is  tiring.  But  so 
is  his  captor. 

The  angler’s  right  arm  is  shaking 
constantly,  now.  The  vibrating  rod  has 
transmitted  its  unceasing  motion  to  his 
rod-hand  so  long  that  physical 
weariness  is  taking  toll.  Tight  nerves 
and  undiminLshed  concentration  on 
every  movement  of  the  fish  have  weak- 
ened the  will  to  fight  it  out  much 
longer  on  such  a light  leader.  He  reels 
in  line  as  the  trout  nears  the  bank. 

All  at  once  another  sudden  surge 
that  takes  the  trout  upstream,  this 
(Turn  to  page  26) 
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how  to  get  the  best  action 
from  your 

SPIN]^ING  LITHES 

By  RAY  OVINGTON 

(From  Mr.  Ovington’s  new  book,  Spinfisbing  in  America) 


WHEN  lure  manufacturers  first 
began  to  demonstrate  their  prod- 
ucts at  the  Sportsman  Shows,  lures 
were  pulled  around  and  around  in  cir- 
cular tanks  to  illustrate  their  action. 
This  was  not  only  a good  sales  gimmic, 
but  highly  educational  too  for  the  cus- 
tomer could  see  the  colors  and  the 
type  of  lure,  but  most  important  he 
could  watch  the  lure  go  through  its 
antics  right  before  his  eyes.  By  slowing 
down  or  speeding  up  the  rotation  of 
the  lures,  he  could  note  at  just  what 
point  the  action  was  best.  Of  course 
fishing  conditions  vary  from  one  min- 
ute to  the  next  and  no  set  and  fast 
rules  can  be  laid  down  to  fit  all  eir- 
ciunstances.  This  is  one  reason  we 
have  so  many  plugs  and  lures  with  so 
many  different  types  of  action,  so  this 
very  fact  argues  against  a sameness  of 
retrieve  when  we  put  the  lures  to  work 
on  the  fish.  Many  lures  are  so  well 
designed  that  we  should  not  interfere 
with  the  built  in  attraction  by  varying 
our  retrieve  or  jerking  the  lure  during 
its  course,  yet  others  require  we  do 
just  the  opposite.  Many  are  designed 
for  deep  running  but  in  most  cases, 
the  speed  required  to  put  them  down 
any  distance  makes  them  work  too  fast 


in  the  water,  thereby  cancelling  out  a 
great  deal  of  their  appealing  action. 
It  is  sometimes  better  to  weight  them 
to  begin  with  by  additional  lead  well 
ahead  on  the  leader. 

About  the  only  lure  that  relies  solely 
on  the  angler’s  manipulation  is  the 
popping  plug.  It  is  designed  to  push 
the  water  or  a water  bubble  ahead  of 
it  as  it  is  retrieved.  In  order  to  make 
it  attractive,  we  pull  and  snap  it,  let 
it  rest  and  then  make  it  live  and  mov- 
ing. A straight  retrieve  you  can  see, 
gives  it  little  action,  but  you’d  be 
surprised  how  many  anglers  miss  this 
point.  I was  bass  fishing  not  long  ago 
with  a fellow  who  complains  at  his 
lack  of  luck  with  the  popper  on  small- 
mouth  bass.  After  seeing  him  retrieve 
the  popper  just  once,  I realized  why. 
A little  coaching  that  night  changed 
his  mind  about  poppers  and  he  lugged 
home  a bass  that  I wish  I had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  snag. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  get  the 
most  action  and  killing  results  from 
your  spinning  lures  and  that  is  to  fish 
them  at  the  correct  speed.  The  speed 
that  brings  out  the  lust  of  the  fish.  We 
do  not  definitely  know  whether  fish 
strike  a lure  from  hunger,  annoyance 


or  any  of  a million  combinations  of 
both.  We  do  know,  however,  that  cer- 
tain actions  at  times  will  bring  a bass 
fifty  feet  to  a lure  ...  a trout  from  out 
of  a cavernous  hole  under  a falls  or  a 
big  striper  into  the  white  water  from 
the  open  sea.  So,  the  boys  who  dream 
up  the  creations  that  catch  us  first  at 
the  tackle  counter  have  first  gone 
through  a long  laborious  process  of 
trial  and  error  with  models  of  all 
kinds,  sizes  and  weights.  They 
strive  for  a certain  type  action  they 
hope  will  look  enticing  to  the  fish  and 
when  they  arrive  at  the  particular 
twist,  dive  or  wobble,  they  then  go 
into  production.  A few  fish  are  taken 
by  the  inventor.  Models  are  distributed 
to  their  friends  and  associates  in  the 
field.  The  lure  takes  fish  and  then 
comes  the  broadside  of  acclimations. 
You  or  I buy  the  lure  ...  I fish  it 
slow,  maybe  you  fish  it  fast.  Maybe 
neither  of  us  catches  a fish  on  it. 
Then  one  day  we  see  an  angler  using 
the  lure  and  murdering  the  fish.  Why? 
Accident  maybe,  but  when  you  begin 
to  ask  questions,  watch  others  fish  and 
see  one  angler  taking  fish  while  the 
man  next  to  him,  using  the  same  lure 
is  hitless  after  hours  of  trial,  you 
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begin  to  wonder. 

Trouble  is  that  most  fresh  water 
anglers  fish  too  fast.  We  seem  to  be  in 
love  with  the  tackle  and  its  very 
smoothness  encourages  us  to  reel  in 
quickly  so  that  we  can  cast  out  again. 
I’ve  found  myself  doing  it  and  have 
stood  and  watched  many  an  angler, 
not  fishing,  but  just  casting  and  reel- 
ing, giving  little  or  no  thought  to  the 
lure’s  action. 

The  Jitterbug  plug  is  a case  in  point, 
for  here  as  with  any  surface  plug,  the 
rukus  it  causes  on  the  water  is  ob- 
vious. Ever  notice  the  speed  of  retrieve 


you  use  with  this  plug?  How  many 
times  have  you  had  fish  strike  short 
while  using  it?  Did  you  know  that  the 
Jitterbug  fished  so  that  it  barely  wob- 
bles can  be  the  most  killing  of  its 
many  actions?  Here  is  a plug  that  will 
take  almost  any  game  fish,  black  bass, 
striper,  salmon,  trout  and  even  barra- 
cuda! But  retrieve  the  Jitterbug  fast 
and  a great  percentage  of  the  action 
is  lost,  plus  the  fact  that  the  fish  has 
to  really  want  it  to  go  racing  after  it. 


Remember  that  surface  plugs  like  this 
attract  by  the  surface  commotion,  yet 
by  the  same  token,  this  same  disturb- 
ance can  put  down  more  fish  than  you 
might  expect  . . . simply  because  it  is 
cast  too  often  over  a given  area  and 
retrieved  too  fast.  This  is  a plug  that 
you  can’t  retrieve  too  slowly! 

Take  any  of  the  metal  underwater 
spoons  and  wobblers  such  as  grace  the 
tackle  counters  by  the  hundreds.  Same 
rule  applies  here.  Retrieve  any  one  of 
them  too  fast  and  the  atti'action  is 
lost  to  the  fish.  There  is  a very  defi- 
nite point  in  all  of  them  when  the 


action  is  at  its  best  and  the  trout  fish- 
erman who  fishes  these  lures  across 
and  downstream  too  fast,  is  simply 
scaring  the  trout.  After  they  see  the 
lure  whisk  by  them  a few  times  they 
either  become  bored  or  scare  down  to 
a deep  hiding  place.  Look  at  the  spin- 
ner blade  lure  as  you  drag  it  through 
the  water,  when  the  blade  is  working 
too  fast,  it  loses  a great  deal  of  its 
shimmer  but  when  it  lops  over  irregu- 
larly in  a slow  retrieve,  it  gives  forth 


life-like  sparkles.  Certainly  the  spin- 
ning lures  with  the  blades  that  revolve 
out  from  a shank  should  be  fished  as 
slow  as  possible,  for  when  the  blade 
spreads  wide,  the  attraction  is  almost 
nil. 

All  this  is  not  idle  theory.  I’ve  tested 
retrieve  speed  on  all  types  of  game  fish 
and  watched  their  reactions  to  lures. 
You  would  be  surprised  how  many 
times  I have  seen  them  run  from, 
rather  than  to,  a lure  fished  too  fast. 
That  same  lure  worked  slower  would 
bring  them  back  out  again  and  even- 
tually produce  a strike.  Another  point 
in  favor  of  the  slow  retrieve  is  that 
you  are  bound  to  cast  less  over  a given 
area,  thereby  working  the  water  to  the 
best  possible  advantage. 

This  attention  to  speed  of  retrieve  is 
the  secret  of  success  with  streamer 
flies  and  I know  one  streamer  expert 
who  pays  little  or  no  care  to  the  color 
or  even  the  shape  and  length  of  his 
flies.  He  puts  his  faith  in  their  action 
alone  and  can  take  fish  right  from 
under  your  nose.  It  took  me  years  to 
learn  his  secret  and  this  is  it.  He 
studies  the  water,  the  holding  spots 
therein,  the  snags,  the  shelving  riffles. 
He  plans  his  cast,  working  the  fly 
fast  in  certain  spots,  slower  in  others 
and  varies  the  action  of  the  fly  where 
it  is  needed.  He  can  pull  trout  this 
way,  regardless  of  pattern. 

In  streamer  fishing  with  the  spinning 
rod,  weighted  streamers  are  necessary 
or  if  your  lures  are  not,  the  line  will 
have  to  be,  if  you  are  planning  to  cast 
any  distance.  In  the  case  of  weighted 
streamers,  evenly  weighted  the  length 
of  the  shank,  a great  part  of  the  motion 
must  be  put  there  by  manipulation 
of  the  rod  tip.  The  fly  itself  is  very 
dead  and  so  you  must  put  the  life  into 
it  and  do  this  with  the  same  technique 
used  by  the  fly  fishermen  . . . jerk  the 
rod  tip  up  and  down,  which  will  cause 
the  fly  to  rise  and  fall.  Additional 
action  can  be  gained  by  hauling  the 
line,  or  stripping  it  in  as  is  done  in 
fly  fishing.  'The  spinning  rod,  being 
shorter  than  most  fly  rods  isn’t  quite 
as  sensitive,  so  any  action  you  give 
has  to  be  quite  hard  in  order  for  it  to 
register.  This  is  one  reason  why  so 
many  anglers  pooh-pooh  the  weighted 
streamer  in  spinning  for  trout  es- 
pecially. 

For  salt  water  species  you  don’t  have 
to  be  so  particular.  The  best  weighted 
streamer  of  course  is  one  that  is 
weighted  in  the  head,  or  immediately 
ahead  of  the  fly  for  this  helps  you  to 
bob  the  fly  up  and  down  in  the  cur- 
(Turn  to  Pnge  29) 
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HEN  that  Greek  angler  dropped 
the  first  crude  fly  on  the  water 
of  his  favorite  Macedonian  river  and 
saw  the  speckled  skinned  fish  rise 
to  it,  little  did  he  realize  his  discovery 
would  affect  the  sport  of  men  around 
the  world  and  more  than  two  thou- 
sand years  into  the  future.  Unless  the 
natural  had  red  legs  and  a red  body 
we  would  suspect  our  Greek  friend 
followed  the  theory  of  impressionism 
rather  than  that  of  exact  imitation. 
Perhaps  he  was  just  an  experimenter 
who  accidentally  found  something  fish 
would  take  and  did  not  bother  about 
theories. 

Any  observing  angler  can  prove  to 
himself  that  less  than  ten  percent  of 
a trout’s  food  is  taken  from  the  sur- 
face. Even  during  dry  fly  time,  nights 
and  early  mornings  or  between  hatches 
are  devoted  to  sub-surface  feeding. 


With  these  facts  in  mind  the  angler 
who  fishes  only  with  a dry  fly  is 
deliberately  limiting  his  sport.  It  is 
true  individual  trout  will  sometimes 
rise  when  there  is  no  visible  hatch  or 
a hatch  may  develop  under  imusual 
circumstances  but  these  are  exceptions 
rather  than  the  rule.  Certainly  only 
the  exceptional  angler  would  expect 
to  take  trout  on  a dry  fly  during  a 
snow  storm,  yet  last  season  after 
several  days  of  fairly  warm  weather 
it  suddenly  turned  cold.  Almost  at 
the  same  instant  it  began  to  snow, 
trout  began  to  rise  steadily.  An  in- 
spection of  the  water  showed  hun- 
dreds of  flies  hatching  from  water 
still  registering  normal  temperatures. 


FLY 


The  hatch  continued  for  almost  an 
hour  but  because  of  the  cold  air  few 
flies  were  able  to  leave  the  water. 

The  anglers  who  fished  dry  had  a 
field  day  while  other  fishing  methods 
failed  miserably.  Tliis  condition  occurs 
rarely  and  nearly  always  during  the 
hatch  we  imitate  with  the  Quill 
Gordon  or  Hendrickson.  These  mouse 
colored  flies  are  among  the  first  to 
hatch  on  which  trout  feed  regularly. 
Suitable  hackles  of  the  correct  color 
are  so  rare  most  anglers  must  be  sat- 
isfied with  the  dyed  substitute.  A hint 
to  the  angler  tyer  imitating  this  hatch. 
Short  hackle  Is  the  proper  one  for 
this  fly  as  the  natural  sits  low  on  the 
water.  The  long  hackled  fly  will  go 
unnoticed  by  the  trout. 

Most  anglers  prefer  to  fish  the  dry 
fly  because  it  is  more  spectacular.  We 
see  every  fish  that  rises  and  the  angler 
has  better  control  of  the  strike.  It  is 
sport  just  to  watch  a floating  fly  as 
it  bobs  along.  It  is  easier  to  learn 
and  results  come  more  quickly,  (ex- 
perts to  the  contrary) . A novice  can 
learn  to  cast  passably  in  an  hour  and 
under  guidance  may  take  trout  on  his 
first  trip  astream.  When  it  comes  to 
the  finer  points  of  the  game,  perfect 
casting  is  achieved  only  by  years  of 
practice.  Many  an  angler  has  passed 
over  the  ridge  at  a ripe  old  age,  still 
a trifle  off  form.  Generally  speaking, 
short  accurate  casts,  delivered  after  a 
bit  of  reflection  as  to  the  problem  at 
hand,  will  deliver  a much  more  satis- 
factory average  than  the  persistent 


flailing  of  the  water  so  often  the  mark 
of  the  novice. 

As  to  terminal  tackle,  use  the  finest 
and  lightest  consistent  with  conditions. 
In  low  clear  water  of  late  season 
even  the  finest  is  sometimes  not  fine 
enough.  To  use  the  finest  leader  points 
in  dark  or  discolored  water  or  when 
the  big  fellows  are  on  the  prowl  is 
to  court  disaster. 

A good  way  to  start  a controversy 
is  to  make  a select  list  of  the  best  fly 
patterns  for  a certain  locality.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem  stream  favorites  on 
one  water-shed  may  prove  very 
ordinary  on  another  a short  distance 
away.  Personal  experiences  have  much 
to  do  with  the  patterns  found  in  an 
angler’s  kit.  An  angling  companion 
of  the  author,  was  nicknamed  “Cahill 

Me. ’’  because  of  his  fondness  for 

that  pattern.  Using  it  in  a variety  of 
sizes  and  types,  he  apparently  caught 
as  many  trout  as  his  companions. 
Perhaps  it  was  his  persistency  and 
faith  in  pattern  that  did  the  trick. 
He  was  angling  skillfully  while  others 
were  losing  precious  time  changing 
from  one  pattern  to  another.  Few 
anglers  would  be  content  to  use  one 
pattern  only. 

The  time  between  mid-May  and 
mid-June  is  the  period  of  abimdant 
and  varied  hatches  in  our  latitude. 
The  famed  Shad  Fly  is  to  many 
anglers  the  highlight  of  the  angling 
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season.  Many  of  the  larger  trout  ap- 
parently never  rise  to  the  surface  at 
any  other  time.  This  hatch  may  be 
advanced  or  retarded  by  the  weather 
but  its  greatest  abundance  is  never 
far  from  May  30th.  It  is  at  its  best 
for  about  five  days  but  extends  over 
a period  of  nearly  two  weeks.  It  grad- 
ually builds  up  from  scattered  in- 
dividuals to  an  abundance  where  the 
evening  mating  flight  resembles  a 
dense  snow  storm. 

The  very  abimdance  defeats  the 
angler’s  purpose.  Even  though  the 
trout  are  feeding  ravenously  the  arti- 
ficial goes  unnoticed  among  the  multi- 
tudes of  naturals.  Water  with  this 
hatch  are  well  known  to  local  anglers 
and  if  accessible  by  car,  will  astonish 
the  uninitiated. 

At  sometime  during  this  month 
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most  of  the  name  patterns  of  flies  will 
kill  fish.  On  some  hatches  the  fish 
are  very  selective,  on  others  they 
will  take  anything  that  remotely  re- 
sembles food.  On  one  of  these  after- 
noons I tried  a dozen  different  pat- 
terns over  a selected  portion  of  stream 
and  took  trout  on  every  one.  A week 
later  the  trout  were  selective  both  to 
size  and  color  on  the  same  location. 

My  favorite  time  for  trout  is  from 
mid-June  to  the  end  of  the  season. 
By  that  time  many  anglers  have 
turned  to  other  kinds  of  fishing  and 
most  of  the  remainder  are  real 
trouters.  Hatches  are  limited  and  each 
fish  represents  an  individual  problem. 
When  one  of  these  gut-shy  survivors 
of  reasonable  size  is  fooled  into  taking 
an  artificial,  the  angler  has  a right  to 
feel  elated. 

Late  season  flies  are  as  a rule  smaller 
than  either  the  early  or  mid-season 
hatches.  Midges  and  midget  mayflies 
have  come  into  their  own.  At  eve- 
ning the  dark  caddis  and  honey  col- 
ored hatches  are  present.  One  of  my 
favorite  flies  is  the  Honey  Spider  tied 
on  a number  sixteen.  Another  is  the 
special  Adams  described  in  the  March 
1954  Angler,  imder  the  title  Variations 
of  the  Hair  Fly.  I carry  an  assortment 
of  midges  gray,  black  and  dark  olive 
in  color  and  size  18  and  20. 

There  is  a special  condition  that 
sometimes  yields  considerable  sport. 
Observation  of  the  streamside  trees, 
particularly  the  silver  maples  will,  in 
late  summer,  reveal  colonies  of  wooly 
plant  Uce.  The  individual  insect  re- 
sembles a small  bit  of  vegetable  down 
as  it  floats  through  the  air.  Trout  are 
very  fond  of  them  and  when  a light 
breeze  touches  their  tree  home  a few 
specimens,  torn  loose  from  the  colony 
are  sure  to  alight  on  the  water.  Here 
the  trout  make  short  work  of  them. 

A simple  fly  of  white  fur  spun  on 
pale  blue  tying  silk  and'  set  off  with 
light  gray  wings  and  white  hackle 
will  surprise  many  anglers  who  have 
the  idea  white  is  not  a good  color  for 
trout.  The  fly  is  tied  on  a size  eighteen 
spider  hook  with  a plump  body  shaped 
like  a rniniature  football.  The  com- 
panion fly  is  a red  or  black  ant  tied 
the  same  size.  These  two  insects  form 
a natural  association.  The  aphids 
secrete  honey  dew  of  which  the  ants 
are  very  fond.  They  are  sometimes 
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known  as  ant  cows.  One  can  only 
speculate  as  to  whether  trout  are  at- 
tracted by  taste  or  not.  The  con- 
trast betw'een  the  sweet  taste  of  the 
aphid  and  the  sour,  vinegar-like  taste 
of  the  ant,  is  apparent  to  any  angler 
willing  to  lay  aside  his  scruples  long 
enough  to  experiment. 

Another  specialized  late  season  con- 
dition that  at  times  gives  better  than 
average  Ashing  is  to  And  on  a larger 
stream  a pool  fed  by  a cold  spring 
brook  that  has  a sandy  or  gravel  bed. 
Here  in  the  evenings  of  late  season 
the  larger  trout  seek  cool  water.  Here 
also  the  large  cinnamon-colored  caddis 
flies  hatch  from  their  pebbled  cases 
and  return  to  the  water  to  lay  eggs. 
Their  clumsy  flight  and  the  fact  that 
they  rest  on  stones  and  dip  the  tip 
of  the  abdomen  below  the  surface  in 
the  act  of  depositing  eggs  make  them 
easy  prey  for  trout. 

The  imitation  is  tied  on  size  twelve 
hook.  Wind  the  body  of  gray  deer  hair 
dyed  a pale  orange  and  clipped  to  the 
diameter  of  a wooden  match  stick.  The 
wings  are  cinnamon  turkey  and  the 
hackle  red-brown.  A tip  of  gold  tinsel 
improves  the  pattern.  A variation  of 
this  pattern  is  tied  with  brown  hackle, 
bi-visible  style  and  trimmed  to  the 


same  size  as  above.  The  fly  should 
rest  with  the  body  on  the  surface 
in  imitation  of  the  natural.  Trout  take 
this  imitation  without  hesitation  when 
fished  at  dusk  when  the  naturals  are 
on  the  move. 

When  trout  are  rising  and  refuse  a 
dry  we  sometimes  use  a method  that 
properly  falls  under  dry  fly  practice 
although  the  lure  is  a nymph.  Trout 
follow  a nymph  as  it  rises  to  the  sur- 
face and  at  times  will  take  no  other 
lure.  A nymph  tied  of  buoyant  mate- 
rials on  the  finest  light  wire  hook  and 
cast  to  the  rise  after  the  manner  of  a 
dry  will  take  many  trout.  Trout  taken 
by  this  method  are  solidly  and  deeply 
hooked.  At  times  we  have  trouble 
releasing  them.  The  pattern  most  use- 
ful is  spim  of  yellow  brown  fur  cov- 
ered with  well  marked  peacock  quill 
so  as  to  trap  as  much  air  within  the 
body  as  possible.  The  tail  and  hackle 
are  gray  brown  in  color,  trimmed  flat 
on  the  top  and  bottom.  The  fly  is 
coated  with  clear  lacquer  on  the  belly 
and  brown  on  the  top.  Size  14  and  16. 
Most  of  the  standard  dry  fly  patterns 
and  methods  are  well  known  to  most 
anglers.  At  times  a different  approach 
to  a familiar  problem  will  produce 
answers  to  the  angler’s  liking. 
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A FROC  LEAPS  FOR  HIS  DINXER 


1 — HMMMM  . . . meat  on  the  tablet 


2 — TAKING  AIM  . . . frog’s  eyes  pop 
at  this  gorgeous  hunk  of  butterfly 
steak. 


3 — UP  AND  AT  ’EM!  Notice  eyes  of 
frog  are  retracted  and  an  inner  lid 
closed. 


PHOTOGRAPHED  ELECTRONICALLY, 
about  a frog  in  action.  In  (3)  at  : 
front  legs  are  swung  forward  to  : 
(6)  front  legs  after  shoving  prei 
tearing  off  wings,  other  inedible 
bullfrog  from  Allegheny  River,  livi 
end  by  getting  stuck  betwe 
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4 — TONGUE  UNROLLS,  front  feet 
swing  up  on  the  beam. 


[Mil several  facts  previously  unknown 
retracted,  inner  lid  closed;  (4-5) 
O'lon  getting  large  prey  into  mouth; 
5>|ing  back  in  continuous  movement 
i^trge  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
J^pars  until  he  came  to  an  untimely 
^w^dpile  while  hunting  insects. 

il 


5 — CARRUNCHHHH!  Front  legs  swing 
forward  to  supplement  tongue  action 
getting  prey  into  mouth. 


6 — THAT’S  all  there  is  to  it,  gentlemen!  Front 
legs,  after  shoving  prey  into  open  mouth  are 
swung  back  in  one  continuous  movement  to  tear 
off  wings  and  other  inedible  parts. 


HOOK  VARIATIONS,  as  shown — Left 
column;  salt  water,  turned  down  eye 
streamer,  turned  down  and  up  fly. 
Second  row:  weedless,  nickel  plated 
ringer  eye,  looped  eye,  hump 
shanked,  forged  with  reverse  bend.  • 
Third  row:  double,  treble,  rolled  in 
point  and  short  shank. 


BASIC  HOOKS 


for  fly  tying  beginners 


By  DOM  smum 

( Eliustrutions  by  author] 


AS  a continuation  of  the  series  of 
articles  for  the  beginning  fly  tier 
the  basic  part  of  all  flies — the  hook- 
will  be  discussed  here.  This  instrcunent 
is  the  basic  part  of  all  flies,  without 
which  fly  tying  tools,  materials,  and 
fly  patterns  would  be  meaningless,  in- 
cluding the  sport  of  fishing  as  we  know 
it  today.  The  hook  is  the  real  business 
end  of  the  tackle  having  a direct  bear- 
ing on  hooking,  holding  and  eventual 
landing  all  fish. 

With  the  great  emphasic  placed  upon 
hooks  in  sport  fishing  it’s  a pity  so  few 
American  firms  are  producing  these 
important  pieces  of  fishing  gear.  A 
few  domestic  industries  turning  out 
hooks  readily  admit  their  inferior 
quality  to  foreign  made  brands.  This 


is  no  reflection  on  this  nation’s  indus- 
trial know-how,  for  the  hook  indus- 
tries in  Europe  are  centuries  old.  They 
have  been  experimenting  with  tem- 
pering and  making  of  steel  for  such 
fine  instruments  as  needles  for  hun- 
dreds of  years  and  have  gained  a 
wealth  of  information  along  these  lines 
which  they  closely  guard.  With  the 
high  cost  of  materials  and  labor  in 
the  U.  S.  few  business  firms  could 
finance  long  range  metallurgical  re- 
search projects  designed  to  develop 
the  necessary  skill  in  making  hooks. 
Before  perfection  could  be  attained 
(which  will  eventually  come)  the  cost 
would  be  too  high.  Even  with  the  high 
protective  tariff  tacked  on  all  im- 
ported hooks,  the  finest  quality  cost 


less  than  a cent  apiece  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania anglers  are  none  the  worse 
for  this  lack  of  good  home  products. 

While  fishermen  are  content  to  use 
whatever  hooks  are  available  when 
bait  fishing,  an  entirely  new  problem 
arises  when  interest  in  fly  tying  begins 
to  develop.  There  are  no  less  than  a 
hundred  different  hook  variations  on 
the  market  for  tiers,  each  having  a 
slightly  different  design  that  makes  it 
more  sioitable  for  one  particular  kind 
of  fly  or  fish.  The  beginner,  of  course, 
is  somewhat  dismayed  at  the  sight  of 
so  many  variations  and  seeks  assist- 
ance in  selecting  the  best  hooks  for  the 
flies  he  is  interested  in  tying.  There 
are  hooks  designed  for  streamer  flies, 
(Ticrn  to  page  27) 
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RELATIVE  sizes  of  one  hook 
size  to  another  and  standard 
hook  size  measuring  chart. 


6/ 


HOOK  USES.  Each  lure  or  fly  re- 
quires special  hook.  Column  1 is 
hook  used  for  lure  or  fly  in 
Column  2. 


WEEDLESS  HOOKS  are  ideal  in  weeds  or  in  fishing  spots 
filled  with  underwater  obstructions.  Weed  guard  doesn’t 
cut  down  hooking  ability  contrary  to  what  many  fish- 
ermen believe. 


AFETY  PIN  has  many  uses.  Here  is  a KEEP  HOOK  POINTS  SHARP!  If  you’ve  never  carried  a 

ood  method  of  storing  or  carrying  hone  . . . get  one!  More  fish  are  missed  per  strike 

f>are  hooks,  easy  to  take  ’em  off  because  of  a dull  hook  than  for  any  other  reason.  Ask 

or  on,  prevents  much  fumbling.  any  old  timer  at  the  angling  game. 


EXCERPTS  from  the  Minutes  of  Meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  held  at  Harrisburg, 

January  25,  1954 


Fish  Management  Program  — 

Crooked  Creek  and  Tionesta 
Flood  Control  Reservoirs 

That  the  Commission  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  United  States 
Army  concerning  the  management  of 
Crooked  Creek  and  Tionesta  Flood 
Control  Reservoirs. 

Lower  Woods  Pond— Bradys  Lake 
The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
has  agreed  to  take  over  the  Lower 
Woods  Pond  area  from  the  Game 
Commission  at  a price  comparable  to 
that  paid  by  their  Commission  for  the 
Hewlett  Tract,  estimated  at  approxi- 
mately $17.18  per  acre. 

The  Commission  also  expects  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  to  take  over 
the  management  of  Bradys  Lake  in 
Monroe  County. 

Regulations  Upper  and  Lower 
Spring  Creek 

The  taking  of  bait-fish  and  fish-bait 
of  any  kind  from  the  bed  and  banks 
of  Spring  Creek,  Centre  County,  be 
prohibited. 

Nursery  Water  Restrictions  Removed 
In  Lycoming — Potter — Tioga  Counties 
At  the  requests  of  Sportsmen’s 
Groups  in  Lycoming,  Potter,  and 
Tioga  Counties,  the  tributaries  of  all 
waters  formerly  closed  as  nursery 
waters  have  been  removed,  except 
posted  portion  of  Stony  Gap  Run, 
Lycoming  County,  which  is  to  remain 
closed  for  a period  of  two  (2)  years. 

The  special  regulation  on  Slate  Run 
which  has  been  in  effect  for  many 
years  will  remain  the  same. 

Presque  Isle  Bay  Posting 

In  addition  to  the  restricted  area 
now  being  posted  on  Presque  Isle  Bay 
from  the  Yacht  Club  around  the  entire 
shore  line  to  the  Perry  Monument, 
the  area  from  Cascade  Street  Dock 
to  the  Yacht  Club  be  included. 

Rules  and  Regulations  Governing 
Bait-Fish  and  Fish-Bait — 1954 

The  :^ules  and  regulations  governing 
bait-fish  and  fish-bait  for  1954  be  the 
same  as  1953. 

Rules  and  Regulations — 

Spring  Creek  Project  1954 
The  Spring  Creek  Project  opens 


Friday,  May  14,  and  continues  to  July 
17,  both  dates  inclusive,  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  be  the  same  for  1954. 

Waters  Having  Special 
Regulations  for  the  Year  1954 

Fishermen  must  he  guided  by  rules 
and  regulations  posted  along  streams 
regarding  size,  season,  number,  lures, 
etc. 

SLATE  RUN  (Lycoming  and  Tioga  Coun- 
ties) 

Special  regulations  applicable  to  the  en- 
tire stream  of  Slate  Run  beginning  at 
its  source  which  is  formed  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Francis  and  Cushman 
Branches  in  Elk  Township,  Tioga 
County,  and  extending  in  a southwardly 
direction  a distance  of  approximately 
one  fourth  mile  into  Brown  Township, 
Lycoming  County,  continuing  in  a 
southwardly  direction  in  Brown  Town- 
ship, a distance  of  approximately  seven 
and  one  fourth  miles  to  a point  where 
it  empties  into  Pine  Creek,  opposite  the 
town  of  Slate  Run,  Brown  Township, 
Lycoming  County. 

YOUNG  WOMAN’S  CREEK  (Clinton 
County 

Special  regulations  applicable  to  Right 
Branch  of  Yraung  Woman’s  Creek,  in- 
cluding all  of  the  Main  Section  of  the 
Right  Branch  from  its  confluence  with 
the  Left  Branch  to  and  including  the 
pool  under  Moo  Hollow  Bridge,  a dis- 
tance of  approximately  seven  (7)  miles. 

ROCK  RUN  (Lycoming  County) 

Special  regulations  applicable  to  stream 
from  the  town  of  Ralston  upstream  to 
Yellow  Dog  Branch,  a distance  of  six 
(6)  miles. 

The  rules  and  regulations  covering  the 
three  above  named  streams  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Season  and  Hours.  These  streams  may  be 
Ashed  only  from  April  15  to  July  31 
inclusive  between  the  hours  of  4:00  A.M., 
E.S.T.,  except  April  15  when  the  season 
does  not  open  until  5:00  A.M.,  E.S.T., 
and  9:00  P.M.,  E.S.T. 

Permissible  Lures.  Only  the  following 
lures  may  be  used  on  these  streams: 

(a)  Artiflclal  flies  usually  made  of  hair 
or  feathers  or  similar  material  with  a 
single  point  barbed  or  barbless  hook, 
(b)  Live  bait  with  a single  point  barb- 
less hook. 

(Note;  This  excludes  all  types  of  arti- 
ficial lures  made  of  wood,  metal,  plastics, 
etc.,  and  all  types  of  lures  containing 
more  than  a single  point  hook.  It  also 
excludes  all  types  of  spinners  or  spinner 
attachments  or  any  other  lures  not  men- 
tioned in  (a)  or  (b). 

Devices.  No  person  shall  use  any  device 
or  method  whatsoever  for  taking  fish 
from  these  waters,  except  by  the  use  of 
one  single  rod  and  line  to  which  is 
attached  not  more  than  one  single 
pointed  hook  as  permitted  above. 

Daily  Limit.  It  is  unlawful  to  catch  and 
take  by  angling  in  these  streams  or  to 
possess  while  angling  thereon  or  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  thereof,  more  than 
six  (6)  trout  in  any  one  day. 

Minimum  Size.  All  trout  caught  and 
taken  from  these  streams  had  in  pos- 


session while  angling  thereon  or  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  thereof  must  be  at 
least  nine  (9)  inches  in  length. 
“Bait-fish”  or  “fish-bait."  It  is  unlawful 
at  any  time  to  catch  or  take  “Bait-fish” 
such  as  minnows,  killifish,  etc.,  and  “fish- 
bait”  such  as  crawfish,  known  as  cray- 
fish, crabs,  crane  fiies,  water-worms, 
mussels  and  hellgrammites,  etc.,  from 
these  waters  by  angling  or  otherwise. 
Prima  facie  evidence.  In  all  cases  of 
arrest  for  the  violation  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  these  regulations  the  pos- 
session of  the  fishes  or  of  the  nets  or 
appliances  or  the  possession  of,  or  opera- 
tion of  any  device  herein  prohibited 
shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the 
violation  of  these  regulations. 

These  rules  and  regulations  shall  be 
strictly  enforced.  Your  strict  observance 
thereof  will  not  only  avoid  penalties 
but  also  assist  the  experimental  pro- 
gram of  the  Pennsylvania  Pish  Commis- 
sion designed  and  intended  to  improve 
fishing  on  these  streams. 

You  are  requested  to  refrain  from  using 
live  minnows  so  that  undesirable  species 
will  not  be  introduced  into  these 
streams. 

When  releasing  trout,  run  your  hand 
down  the  line  of  the  fish  under  water 
and  hold  it  by  the  lower  cheek  between 
the  thumb  and  forefinger  while  remov- 
ing the  hook.  This  will  save  many 
small  trout.  BE  A SPORTSMAN — observe 
these  regulations  and  help  make  fishing 
better  for  yourself  and  your  fellow 
anglers.  If  you  would  catch  more  trout 
you  must  kill  less. 

DUNBAR  CREEK  (Fayette  County) 

Special  regulations  applicable  to  stream 
beginning  at  a point  above  the  Dunbar 
Corporation  Dam  to  the  headwaters. 

The  rules  and  regulations  on  the  stream 
are  as  follows: 

Season  and  hours — Pishing  permitted  on 
this  stream  only  from  April  15  to  July 
31,  inclusive,  between  the  hours  of 
4:00  A.M.,  and  8:00  P.M.,  EST.,  excepting 
April  15  when  the  hours  shall  be  from 
5:00  A.M.  to  8:00  P.M.,  E.S.T. 

All  fishing  limited  to  artificial  fly  or 
lure — No  bait  fishing  permitted.  Fishing 
with  or  possession  of  any  live  bait, 
angle  worms,  meat,  or  any  other  live 
bait  is  a violation  of  the  rules  and 
regulations. 

Number  of  trout  taken  in  one  day  lim- 
ited to  five  (5).  Number  of  trout  per 
man  per  season — twenty-five  (25).  Legal 
minimum  size  limit — eight  (8)  inches. 
All  tributaries  closed  to  fishing  at  all 
times. 

NORTH  PORK  CREEK  (Jefferson  County) 
Special  regulations  applicable  to  that 
portion  of  North  Fork  Creek,  Jefferson 
County,  from  2000  feet  below  Egypt 
Bridge  to  the  source. 

The  rules  and  regulations  on  this  stream 
are  as  follows: 

Fishing  permitted  only  from  April  15 
to  July  31st,  inclusive,  between  the 
hours  of  5:00  A.M.  and  10:00  P.M.,  E.S.T. 
All  fishing  limited  to  rod  and  line  only. 
Dally  creel  limit  for  one  day  limited 
to  five  (5)  trout. 

Legal  minimum  size — seven  (7)  inches. 

SPRING  CREEK  PROJECT  (Warren 
County) 

Special  regulations  applicable  to  Spring 
Creek,  Warren  County,  which  flows 
through  what  is  known  as  the  Clough 
Property. 

The  rules  and  regulations  on  this  stream 
are  as  follows: 

Fishing  permitted  on  this  stream  from 
April  15  to  July  31,  inclusive,  between 
the  hours  of  5:00  A.M.,  and  9:00  P.M., 
E.S.T. 

Pishing  on  dates  other  than  specified 
above  is  prohibited. 

Only  artificial  flies  or  lures  may  be  used 
for  catching  fish. 

Pishing  with,  or  having  in  possession 
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while  fishing  this  stream,  any  live  bait, 
angle  worms,  meat,  liver,  preserved  bait, 
or  any  other  bait.  Is  a violation  of  the 
rules. 

Dally  creel  limit  of  trout  Is  limited  to 
six  (6). 

Legal  minimum  size  limit  for  trout  Is 
nine  (9)  Inches. 

HARMONY  ZELIENOPLE  SPORTS  CLUB 
LAKE  (Butler  County) 

Special  regulations  applicable  to  this 
lake  located  In  Jackson  Township, 
Butler  County. 

The  rules  and  regulations  on  the  lake 
are  as  follows: 

Number  of  bass  to  be  taken  In  any  one 
day  limited  to  four  (4),  not  less  than 
11"  In  length. 


BROADHEADS  CREEK  (Monroe  County) 
Special  regulations  applicable  to  ap- 
proximately 3'/2  miles  of  this  stream 
from  Stroudsburg  Water  Company  Dam 
to  Penn  Hills. 

The  rules  and  regulations  on  this  stream 
are  as  follows: 

Fishing  Is  permitted  on  this  stream  be- 
tween the  hours  of  4:00  A.M.  and  10 
P.M.,  E.S.T.,  excepting  April  15th  when 
the  hours  shall  be  from  5 A.M.  to  10 
P.M.,  E.S.T. 

All  fishing  limited  to  artificial  fly  or 
lures. 

Number  of  trout  taken  In  one  day  lim- 
ited to  six  (6). 

Legal  minimum  size  limit — eight  (8) 
inches. 


NORTH  SANDY  CREEK  (Venango  County) 
Special  regulations  applicable  on  this 
stream  from  Route  62  in  the  vicinity 
of  Polk  in  a northwardly  direction  for 
a distance  of  approximately  two  (2) 
miles. 

The  rules  and  regulations  on  this  stream 
are  as  follows: 

Fishing  is  permitted  on  the  stream  from 
April  15  to  July  31,  inclusive,  between 
the  hours  of  5:00  A.M.,  and  9:00  P.M., 
E.S.T. , excepting  April  15  when  the 
hours  shall  be  from  5 A.M.  to  9 P.M., 
E.S.T. 

All  fishing  limited  to  artificial  fly  or 
lures. 

No  live  bait  allowed  in  possession. 
Number  of  trout  taken  in  one  day  lim- 
ited to  six  (6). 

Number  of  trout  per  man  per  season — 
thirty-six  (36). 

HICKORY  RUN— SAND  SPRING  RUN— 
(Carbon  County) 

Special  regulations  applicable  to  these 
streams  which  are  in  Hickory  Run  State 
Park.  Under  the  provisions  of  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters  and  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  fishing  is  permitted  on 
these  streams  for  trout. 

Fishing  permitted  only  from  April  15th 
to  July  31st,  all  dates  inclusive,  between 
the  hours  7:00  A.M.  and  7:00  P.M., 
Eastern  Standard  Time. 


BIG  BUSHKILL  CREEK  (Monroe  County) 
Special  regulations  applicable  to  Big 
Bushkill  Creek  on  the  Burns  Property. 

The  rules  and  regulations  on  this  stream 
are  as  follows: 

Fishing  Is  permitted  on  this  stream 
between  the  hours  of  4:00  A.M.  and 
10:00  P.M.,  E.S.T.,  excepting  April  15 
when  the  hours  shall  be  from  5:00  A.M. 
to  10:00  P.M.,  E.S.T. 


Number  of  trout  taken  In  one  day 
limited  to  six  (6). 

Legal  minimum  size  limit — eight  (8) 
inches. 

ALL  STATE  FISH  HATCHERIES 

The  rules  and  regulations  governing  vis- 
itors at  State  Fish  Hatcheries  are  as 
follows: 

Hours— 7:00  A.M.  to  5:00  P.M.,  Eastern 
Standard  Time. 

No  fishing  tackle  can  be  carried  on 
hatchery  property. 

Machines  of  all  characters  must  be  kept 
on  the  driveways. 

Picking  flowers  or  shrubbery  Is  for- 
bidden. 

Paper,  remnants  of  food,  or  trash  of  any 
kind  must  not  be  thrown  about  the 
grounds  or  buildings. 

There  must  be  no  tampering  with  the 
water  appliances  or  fish. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  RELATIVE 
TO  LIVE-BAIT— 1954. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  has 
set  up  the  following  rules  and  regulations 
on  bait-fish  and  fish-bait: 

LAMPREY  EELS  CANNOT  BE  USED  FOR 
BAIT  IN  ANY|  OF  OUR  INLAND 
WATERS. 

Every  minnow  box  anchored  in  a 
stream,  pond,  lake,  or  place  of  residence 
must  have  attached  thereto  the  owner’s 
name  and  address  and  fishing  license 
number.  If  maintained  by  more  than 
one  person,  it  must  be  in  sections  and 
each  section  must  have  owner's  name 
and  address  and  license  number. 

Pennsylvania  fishermen  are  also  per- 
mitted to  take  bait  on  a fishing  trip 
either  within  or  without  the  State  pro- 
vided the  possession  limit  is  not  exceeded 
and  the  bait  are  for  his  own  use.  If 
there  Is  more  than  one  fisherman,  bait 
must  be  in  separate  containers  or  a 
divided  minnow  box  or  bucket. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE— BAIT  IMPORTED  INTO 
PENNSYLVANIA 

No  person  or  persons  are  permitted  to 
bring  bait-fish  or  fish-bait  into  Penn- 
sylvania for  resale  without  first  securing 
a permit  issued  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission,  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  making  a request  for  a permit 
all  persons  must  supply  the  Commission 
with  name  and  address  of  the  person 
or  dealer  from  whom  bait-fish  or  fish- 
bait  are  to  be  purchased,  species  of  bait 
they  desire  to  transport,  number,  place 
of  business  where  fish  will  be  resold, 
etc.  Dealers  must  keep  a record  of  all 
fish-bait  or  bait-fish  purchased  under 
their  permit  and  copies  of  bill  of  sale  to 
individual  fishermen  which  must  check 
with  purchases  made. 

PENALTY  FOR  VIOLATIONS  OF 
ABOVE— TWENTY  DOLLARS,  as  pro- 
vided for  under  Section  251  of  the  Act 
of  May  2,  1925,  P.  L,  448,  as  amended. 

Bait-fish  or  fish-bait  taken  from  our 
inland  waters  CANNOT  BE  SOLD  within 
the  Commonwealth  or  transported  out- 
side the  confines  of  the  Commonwealth 
for  sale,  except  this  ruling  does  not 
prevent  a fisherman  from  taking  his 
own  bait  from  public  waters,  but  under 
the  law  he  cannot  have  more  than 
thirty-five  (35)  bait-fish  or  thirty-five 
(35)  fish-bait  or  fifty  (50)  of  the  com- 
bined species  unless  purchased  from  a 
Commercial  dealer  who  operates  under 
a license  issued  by  the  Commission,  or 
from  a dealer  who  has  purchased  them 


from  a Commercial  Hatchery.  Penalty 
for  violations  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Fish  Laws. 

CHUBS  UNDER  SIX  (6)  INCHES  CAN 
BE  USED  AS  BAIT-FISH  UNDER  NEW 
AMENDMENT  TO  THE  FISH  LAWS. 
Penalty  for  violation  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Pish  Laws. 

No  fishing  is  permitted  in  any  waters 
from  midnight  March  14  to  5 A M..  April 
15,  except  that  bait-fish  and  fish-bait 
can  be  taken  in  rivers,  lakes,  and  ponds 
not  stocked  with  trout.  Penalty  for 
violation  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Fish  Laws. 


SUNDAY  FISHING  FOR  FISH-BAIT  OR 

BAIT-FISH 

Under  an  amendment  to  the  Sunday 
Fishing  Law,  bait-fish  or  fish-bait  may 
be  taken  on  Sunday  with  the  same 
devices  used  on  week-days,  l.e.,  two 
rods  and  two  lines  with  not  more  than 
three  (3)  hooks  attached  to  each  line; 
a dip  net  or  minnow  seine  not  over  four 
(4)  feet  square  or  four  (4)  feet  in 
diameter;  a minnow  trap  with  not  more 
than  two  (2)  openings  which  shall  not 
exceed  one  (1)  inch  in  diameter.  The 
rods,  hooks,  and  lines  must  be  under 
the  immediate  control  of  the  persons 
using  the  same.  Penalty  for  violation  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Fish  Laws. 


PYMATUNING  STORY — 

(From  page  3) 


Composition  of  the  Catch  of  Fishermen 


Interviewed 

Percent  of 


Species 

Number 

Catch 

White  crappie  

2.045 

56.4 

Walleyes  

585(*) 

16.1 

Carp  

398 

11.0 

Bluegills  

282 

7.8 

Yellow  perch  

141 

3.9 

Channel  catfish  .... 

105 

2.9 

Bullheads  

71 

1.9 

Total  fish  checked 

3.627 

(*)  Walleyes  under 

legal  size  (13 

inches) 

reported  caught  by 

anglers  and  returned 

to  water:  974. 

Remarks 

As  in  all  fishing,  some  scored  while 
others  didn't.  Best  success  for  walleyes 
was  obtained  when  fishing  from  boats. 
Catches  from  shore  were  more  consist- 
ently the  pan  fishes,  carp  and  catfish. 
The  high  take  of  crappies  is  in  accordance 
with  planned  management  since  the  num- 
bers of  this  species  in  Pymatunlng  are 
extremely  high. 

Boat  fishermen  appeared  to  be  practising 
selective  fishing;  i.  e..  they  were  fishing 
primarily  for  walleyes.  It  was  noted  on 
the  two  successive  days  of  the  creel 
census  that  fishermen  with  the  ’know 
how’’  had  no  trouble  in  catching  walleyes. 

That  there  is  a good  growing  crop  of 
young  walleyes  in  the  Lake  was  shown 
by  the  number  of  sublegal  walleyes  re- 
ported caught  and  released.  This  is  a 
healthy  sign  as  these  young  will  furnish 
sport  in  future  years. 

From  all  evidence  that  could  be 
gathered,  the  early  opening  of  the  walleye 
season  had  little  effect  on  the  bass 
population  in  the  lake. 

G.L.T. 
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H.  R.  Stackhouse 


At  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  and  Game  Protective 
Association  of  Philadelphia,  held  on 
Wednesday,  March  10,  the  annual  gold 
medal  was  awarded  to  H.  R.  Stack- 
house,  Administrative  Secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 

The  banquet  was  held  at  the  McCal- 
lister  Restaurant  at  1811  Spring  Gar- 
den Street,  Philadelphia,  and  was 
attended  by  large  delegations  of  prom- 
inent sportsmeri  of  Pennsylvania  be- 
longing to  the  Association.  Following 
is  the  presentation  speech  made  by 
Ray  Neirle,  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

1954  GOLD  MEDAL  AWARD 

Officers  and  Members,  and  Distin- 
guished Guests  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association 
— I am  happy  indeed  to  perform  what 
I consider  to  be  a very  pleasant  part 
of  your  program  tonight. 

As  you  know,  it  has  been  the  custom 
of  this  organization  to  present  its  Gold 
Medal  to  men  who  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Executive  Body  have  made  an  out- 
standing contribution  to  the  sports- 
men of  Permsylvania  during  the  pre- 
vious year.  If  this  were  followed  this 
year,  tonight’s  recipient  would  never 
have  been  so  honored.  He  has  never 
in  any  one  year  been  “The  Outstand- 
ing Sportsmen  of  the  State”  but  his 
value  to  the  sportsmen  of  Pennsylva- 
nia over  a long  period  of  years  has 


been  established  as  the  basis  of  this 
year’s  award.  Therefore  to  me  this  job, 
this  evening  is  one  of  pride,  if  for  the 
only  reason  of  my  having  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  recipient  for  many, 
many  years,  and  know  of  the  valuable 
service  he  has  rendered  in  an  official 
way  to  the  fishermen  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  was  on  the  early  brisk  morning 
of  April  23,  1889,  that  our  honored 
guest  came  to  life,  and  was  given  the 
name  of  Henry  Reid  Stackhouse.  This 
is  the  first  time  I knew  what  the  “R” 
stood  for  and  I have  known  him  over 
twenty  years. 

Little  indeed  did  his  happy  parents 
realize  that  H.  R.  Stackhouse,  more 
commonly  known  to  all  of  us  as 
“Stackie,”  was  destined  to  spend  some 
forty -one  years  in  the  service  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Government. 
Thirty-seven  of  these  years  were  de- 
voted to  handling  the  affairs  of  the 
fishermen  of  Pennsylvania.  For  it  was 
on  June  1,  1917,  that  Stackie  came 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 
Beginning  as  a clerk  in  the  Harrisburg 
Office,  he  soon  advanced  to  the  posi- 
tion of  chief  clerk,  and  then  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1923,  under  the  administration 
of  the  late  Governor  Gifford  Pinchot, 
he  was  made  the  Administrative  Sec- 
retary, and  still  remains  in  this  im- 
portant capacity.  His  pleasing  person- 
ality, efficient  ability,  and  masterful 
performance  as  a pacifying  agent  has 
made  him  a motivating  influence  both 
within  the  structure  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission,  and  among  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  fishermen 
whom  he  serves. 

The  years  have  been  long  and  some 
of  them  hard  ones,  but  through  it  all, 
he  has  made  and  continues  to  make 
a performance  par  excellence. 

To  me,  then  therefore,  has  fallen 
this  very  pleasant  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent to  H.  R.  Stackhouse  the  comme- 
morating medal  of  service  issued  an- 
nually to  outstanding  servants  within 
the  field  of  conservation  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

“Proudly  we  hail  you,”  Stackie, 
“proudly  we  pay  you  this  signal  salute 
of  tribute,”  upon  this  occasion  in  pre- 
senting to  you  this  medal  symbolic  of 
the  esteem  and  respect  in  which  we 
hold  and  love  you. 

Ray  Neirle,  President 


STEAMBOAT 

ON  A 

ONE-WAY  RSVER 

(From  page  9) 


The  ship  was  named  “Codorus,”  from 
the  nearby  creek  on  whose  banks  she 
had  been  fabricated.  This  craft  was  the 
first  steamship  ever  to  have  been  con- 
structed of  iron.  She  had  a 60  ft.  keel, 
a 9 ft.  beam,  and  weighed  4 tons.  With- 
out cargo  the  Codorus  drew  5 inches 
in  the  water.  She  was  designed  to  burn 
anthracite,  but  could  also  use  wood 
for  fuel.  She  was  commanded  by  her 
designer,  John  Elgar,  who  was  later 
to  become  one  of  the  country’s  lead- 
ing engineers.  Early  in  December  he 
took  the  Codorus  up  the  river  to  Har- 
risburg on  a trial  run,  with  over  one 
hundred  passengers  on  board,  made  up 
of  Baltimore  and  York  backers,  legis- 
lators, and  public  officials. 

The  Harrisburg  Oracle  of  December 
3 reported  that  the  Codorus  was 
greeted  by  crowds  of  well-wishers.  A 
great  banquet  was  held  at  Buehler’s 
Hotel  to  celebrate  the  event.  Speeches 
were  made,  predicting  all  kinds  of 
wonderful  things,  and  when  Captain 
Elgar  took  the  boat  back  to  York 
Haven  (via  the  Conewago  Canal) 
great  expectations  were  felt  by  every- 
body. The  future  of  steam  navigation 
on  the  Susquehanna  seemed  assured. 
Several  other  runs  were  made  to  and 
from  Harrisburg  that  winter,  and  all 
were  successful. 

However,  the  real  test  was  yet  to 
come.  With  the  arrival  of  spring,  and 
the  seasonal  high  water,  the  Codorus 
set  forth  on  a truly  remarkable  voy- 
age. It  proved  to  be  quite  an  argosy, 
and  has  never  been  repeated;  yet,  for 
some  reason  it  has  become  one  of  the 
forgotten  and  unsung  achievements  in 
the  history  of  American  navigation.  At 
the  time  the  voyage  was  made,  the 
progress  of  the  ship  attracted  wide 
attention.  Perhaps,  because  it  failed  to 
inaugurate  regular  steamboat  service 
on  the  Susquehanna,  it  was  quickly 
forgotten.  Had  it  shown  the  river  suit- 
able for  steam  navigation  and  become 
the  pioneering  voyage  of  great  fleets 
of  steamships  to  follow  in  its  wake, 
the  name  Codorus  might  have  been 
as  well  known  as  that  of  the  Clermont. 
Let  us  follow  Captain  Elgar  and  his 
ship  up  the  Susquehanna,  gleaning  his 
itinerary  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
valley  newspapers  of  his  day. 

The  voyage  started  auspiciously.  The 
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Codorus  steamed  up  the  river  through 
the  water  gaps  in  the  Appalachian 
Ridges.  The  Lycoming  Gazette  re- 
ported that  on  March  22  she  passed 
M’Kee’s  Falls,  heading  towards  Sun- 
bury  and  Northumberland.  At  these 
towns  she  was  greeted  by  crowds  of 
enthusiastic  citizens,  who  saw  in  this 
puffing  iron  boat,  a vanguard  of  un- 
limited and  undreamed  of  commercial 
possibilities  for  their  communities. 
From  Northiunberland  the  Codorus 
proceeded  with  considerable  difficulty 
up  the  West  Branch.  One  account  tells 
that,  running  low  on  fuel.  Captain 
Elgar  put  in  at  Bayley’s  Island,  and 
his  crew  tore  up  some  rail  fences,  but 
the  owner  of  the  fences  happened  to 
be  close  by,  and  a slight  altercation 
ensued,  which  ended  when  a satisfac- 
tory financial  settlement  was  reached.^ 

When  the  Codorus  reached  Wil- 
liamsport it  met  with  a gala  celebra- 
tion. A small  cannon  was  fired  until 
it  exploded,  injuring  several  people.® 
There  was  a special  reason  why  the 
Codorus  was  so  welcome  in  Williams- 
port. Some  of  the  ship’s  investors  were 
citizens  of  that  community.  Largely 
through  the  efforts  of  Peter  A.  Kar- 
thaus  and  Tunison  Coryell,  a number 
of  Williamsporters  had  subscribed  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars  in  the  venture, 
which  funds  were  added  to  those 
raised  in  Maryland  and  York  County. 
Karthaus  was  an  iron  master  with 
furnaces  up  the  West  Branch  at  the 
place  which  now  bears  his  name.  He 
was  keenly  interested  in  the  steam- 
boat as  a possible  means  of  shipping 
his  products  to  market. 

The  Codorus  pushed  up  the  river, 
reaching  Farrandsville®  beyond  Lock 
Haven  before  she  was  forced  to  turn 
around  and  return  to  Northumberland. 
Prior  to  proceeding  up  the  North 
Branch,  it  appears  that  the  Codorus 
visited  Selinsgrove  bn  April  2 and  3, 
making  several  runs  between  there 
and  Northumberland,  with,  as  the 
Northumberland  Gazetter  reported,  “a 
number  of  our  citizens”  as  passengers. 

On  April  7 she  reached  Bloomsburg, 
where  her  captain  and  crew  were 
wined  and  dined  in  what  by  this  time 
must  have  begun  to  be  a somewhat 
monotone \is,  if  not  boring  performance. 
The  next  day  this  scene  was  repeated 
in  Berwick. 

On  the  evening  of  the  14th,  amid  a 
thunderous  welcome,  the  Codorus  ar- 
rived at  Wilkes-Barre,  having  success- 
fully negotiated  the  dangerous  Nes- 
copeck  Rapids.  On  the  15th  a delegation 
of  around  seventy  leading  citizens 
were  welcomed  on  board  for  a short 


cruise  up  the  river  to  Forty  Fort  and 
back.  The  day  was  ended  with  a ban- 
quet following  which,  according  to  the 
Wilkes  Barre  Democrat,  appropriate 
toasts  were  drunk,”  and  Captain  Elgar 
announced  his  intention  to  take  his 
ship  as  far  up  the  river  as  possible. 

He  sailed  a few  days  later,  but  the 
Bradford  Settler  informs  us  that  some- 
where near  Tunkhannock  the  Codorus 
developed  engine  trouble  and  had  to 
drift  back  to  Wilkes  Barre  for  repairs. 
Many  of  the  towns  up  the  river  were 
keenly  disappointed  when  they  learned 
this  news.  Committees  from  Newtown 
(now  Elmira),  Athens,  and  Towanda, 
had  come  down  the  river  to  meet  the 
ship  at  Tunkhannock,  and  ride  back 
on  board.  They  were  forced  to  return 
home  without  the  Codorus,  and  car- 
ried rumors  that  Captain  Elgar  was 
going  to  give  up  the  trip. 

However,  the  captain  was  a deter- 
mined man.  Altho  he  was  urged  to 
take  his  boat  back  to  York  Haven, 
nevertheless  the  first  week  in  May  saw 
the  Codorus  once  again  puffing  up  the 
Susquehanna  towards  the  New  York 
State  line. 

This  part  of  the  trip  was  accom- 
plished with  other  difficulties.  On  May 
11,  at  a banquet  in  Towanda,  Captain 
Elgar  complained  that  he  was  having 
trouble  securing  wood  for  fuel,  and 
requested  people  along  the  river  to 
leave  wood  cut  to  the  proper  size 
along  the  Susquehanna’s  banks,  where 
his  crew  could  pick  it  up.  At  Tioga 
Point  he  turned  northwest  and 
steamed  up  the  Chemung  River  to 
Newtown. 

Here,  according  to  The  Tioga  Regis- 
ter, the  Codorus  was  received  early  in 
June  by  “Hearty  cheers  of  the  assem- 
bled multitude  who  lined  the  banks 
and  the  bridge  to  witness  this  first 
assay  at  navigating  the  Chemung  by 
steam.”  The  usual  banquet  followed, 
the  usual  speeches  were  made,  and 
the  usual  free  rides  were  enjoyed  by 
the  leading  citizens.  Here  even  the 
school  children  were  treated  to  a sail 
on  the  river,  and  then  the  Codorus 
dropped  down  to  the  Susquehaima 
again,  and  as  reported  by  Niles  Regis- 
ter continued  its  voyage  up  that  river 
to  Owego  and  Binghamton,  whei'e  the 
customary  receptions  awaited  her  ar- 
rival. 

It  is  quite  difficult  to  follow  the 
travels  of  the  Codorus  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy  if  one  has  to  depend  on 
her  voyage  as  recounted  by  the  press 
of  the  day.  Due  to  slow  communica- 
tions, notices  of  her  arrival  and  de- 
parture were  frequently  run  days  late 


in  down-river  papers,  and  no  dates 
were  given.  The  Harrisburg  Chronicle 
several  times  ran  the  line,  “No  word 
of  the  Codorus  today.” 

At  times  local  papers  are  strangely 
silent  on  her  comings  and  goings.  The 
Lycoming  Gazette  seems  to  have  been 
unaware  of  the  Codorus  having  reached 
Williamsport.  This  is  hard  to  explain, 
for  the  arrival  of  the  ship  must  have 
been  big  news.  As  recounted  else- 
where, it  was.  There  is  also  consid- 
erable discrepancy  between  papers 
when  it  comes  to  dates.  However,  in 
spite  of  these  difficulties,  one  can  piece 
together  the  week-by-week  account 
of  the  voyage,  and  thrill  with  the  good 
folk  who  greeted  the  ship  at  every 
stop,  on  her  wonderful  accomplish- 
ment. 

Under  the  date  of  May  10,  the  Mil- 
ford Gazette  had  stated  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  Captain  Elgar  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  ship  to  the  headwaters 
of  the  North  Branch  where  the  Co- 
dorus would  be  placed  on  rollers  and 
transported  overland  to  the  Delaware 
River,  down  which  it  would  proceed 
to  Philadelphia.  Either  this  was  a wild 
rumor,  or  proved  to  be  utterly  imprac- 
tical, for  the  Codorus  was  tied  up  at 
dock  in  York  Haven  by  the  end  of 
July,  having  descended  the  river  with 
which  it  had  been  struggling  for  many 
weeks. 

This  was  a noteworthy  achievement. 
To  anyone  who  knows  the  Susque- 
hanna it  seems  absolutely  incredible. 
Maybe  there  was  more  water  in  the 
river  during  the  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer of  1826  than  is  common  during 
those  seasons  today.  The  very  fact  that 
the  Codorus  was  able  to  move  so  far 
upstream  would  indicate  that  this  was 
the  case.  Yet,  lack  of  adequate  water 
was  one  of  the  reasons  why  Captain 
Elgar  reported  that  it  would  be  im- 
practical to  attempt  any  regular  steam- 
boat service  on  the  Susquehanna.  An- 
other was  the  riffles  which  in  so  many 
places  rendered  passage  up  or  down 
stream  very  dangerous.  In  spite  of  the 
apparent  success  of  the  voyage  it 
showed  the  owners  it  would  be  foolish 
to  continue  with  further  plans  for 
steam  navigation.  No  wonder  one  dis- 
gruntled stockholder  remarked  that 
the  voyage  of  the  Codorus  was  one  of 
adventure  rather  than  usefulness. 
After  her  remarkable  journey  the  boat 
remained  tied  up  at  York  Haven  for 
about  two  years  without  any  perma- 
nent employment.  In  May,  1828,  she 
was  sold  for  $600,’  and  removed  to 
Baltimore.  In  1829  she  was  sent  to 
Nortlr  Carolina  and  placed  in  service 
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on  the  Neuse  River,*  running  from 
New  Bern  across  Pamlico  Sound  to 
Beauford  on  the  coast.® 

While  the  Codorus  was  embarked  on 
her  wanderings  up  the  river,  two  other 
steamboats  failed  to  conquer  the  Sus- 
quehanna. These  boats  were  built  and 
launched  about  the  same  time  as  the 
Codorus,  and  attracted  considerable 
attention  up  and  down  the  valley.  One 
of  these  boats  was  named  the  Pioneer. 
She  simply  was  not  provided  with 
powerful-enough  engines  to  move 
against  the  current.  To  quote  from  the 
Harrisburg  Chronicle  of  April  3,  1826: 

“The  Pioneer  returned  to  Harrisburg 
Wednesday  last.  The  machinery  of  the 
vessel  is  not  of  sufficient  power  to  stem 
the  current  of  Hunter’s  Falls.” 

The  other  boat  was  named  the  “Sus- 
quehanna & Baltimore,”  but  was  com- 
monly called  the  “Susquehanna,”  and 
may  have  been  the  original  Susque- 
hanna rebuilt.  Much  seems  to  have 
been  hoped  for  from  both  of  these 
ships.  The  Lycoming  Gazette  of  Wil- 
liamsport, under  the  date  May  3,  1826. 
noted: 

“The  steamboats  Susquehanna  and 
Pioneer  are  expected  here  today.” 

They  may  have  been  “expected,”  but 
they  never  saw  Williamsport.  The  item, 
at  least,  indicates  that  they  may  have 
tried. 

The  “Susquehanna  & Baltimore”  had 
a tragic  ending.  She  had  made  several 
trips,  one  to  Danville,  and  one  to  Mil- 
ton.  On  March  17,  she  was  almost 
wrecked  in  a squall  when  an  iron  bar 
broke  that  was  attached  to  her  steering 
ropes.  This  mishap  occurred  while  the 
boat  was  moving  up  the  river  at  Hunt- 
er’s Falls.  It  was  described  by  one  of 
her  passengers,  J.  W.  Patterson,  the 
president  of  the  steamship  company 
that  owned  the  boat,  in  a letter  to  H. 
Buehler  of  Harrisburg.  The  letter  was 
later  printed  in  the  Lycoming  Gazette 
Then,  on  April  17,  in  attempting  to 
negotiate  the  Nescopeck  Rapids,  her 
overloaded  boilers  exploded,  killing  a 
number  of  people,  injuring  quite  a few 
others.  Some  of  the  passengers  had 
escaped  because  they  had  gone  ashore 
to  watch  the  progress  of  the  ship  up 
the  rapids,  from  the  bank.  Among 
these  was  Mr.  Patterson,  and  other 
members  of  the  company.  Although 
badly  damaged,  the  “Susquehanna” 

* Editor  remembers  a brass  capstan,  on  a 
Chesapeake  bay  steamer  formerly  chris- 
tened the  “Neuse”  which  ship  was  built 
for  trade  on  the  Neuse  river  and  capsized, 
being  too  narrow  of  beam.  She  was 
widened,  renamed  the  Plankatank.  served 
the  bay  freight  and  passenger  traffic  many 
years  before  going  out  of  service  several 
decades  ago. 


was  later  floated  down  to  York  Haven 
with  the  possible  idea  of  having  repairs 
made,  but  she  never  appeared  on  the 
river  again. 

These  three  steamboats  were  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  hopes  and  thoughts 
of  many  people  living  in  the  Susque- 
hanna Valley  in  the  spring  of  1826. 
Their  movements  were  carefully 
watched  and  reported  as  much  as  the 
poor  communications  of  the  day  al- 
lowed, in  the  valley  newspapers.  How- 
ever, even  before  disaster  and  com- 
mon sense  had  convinced  the  owners 
that  their  boats  would  never  be  main- 
taining any  regular  service  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna, the  Crawford  Messenger  ran 
this  editorial,  which  on  May  22,  1826 
was  copied  in  the  Harrisburg  Chron- 
icle: 

“The  citizens  residing  on  the  borders 
of  the  beautiful  Susquehanna,  continue 
to  be  delighted  and  amused  with  the 
movements  of  the  steamboats,  Sus- 
quehanna, Codorus,  and  Pioneer.  The 
Codorus  has  ascended  the  North 
Branch  as  far  as  Wilkes-Barre,  and 
is  expected  to  proceed  to  Oswego  in 
the  state  of  New  York.  However  de- 
sirable, and  as  much  as  we  admire  the 
spirit  of  the  experiments  which  are 
being  made  to  navigate  that  noble 
river  by  the  power  of  steam,  sufficient 
evidence  we  take  it,  has  been  disclosed, 
that  although  it  may  be  practical  at 
certain  stages  of  water,  it  cannot  in 
the  present  obstructed  stage  of  the 
river,  be  used  with  any  profit  or 
advantage.” 

In  all  probability  whoever  wrote  this 
paragraph  meant  Owego,  not  Oswego. 
Other  than  that,  its  words  ring  with 
truth.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  how- 


ever, that  a few  years  later  Baltimore 
interests  were  proposing  to  make  the 
river  navigable  all  the  way  to  the  New 
York  State  line,  by  digging  out  a chan- 
nel, at  a cost  of  $2000  per  mile.  This 
plan  received  some  support  in  Harris- 
burg and  other  river  towns,  and  its 
backers  tried  to  interest  the  federal 
government  to  assign  the  job  to  the 
Army  Engineers.  In  the  fall  of  1833 
Hazzard’s  Pennsylvania  Register  con- 
tains frequent  references  to  this  am- 
bitious project.  In  the  issue  of  Sep- 
tember 9,  Hazzard  quotes  an  editor 
as  follows: 

“Every  village  on  the  banks  of  the 
Susquehanna,  every  village  on  Cayuga 
Lake,  the  Oswego  River,  and  its  vi- 
cinity, will  burst  with  the  hum  of  busi- 
ness, for  they  would  all  become  sea- 
ports.” 

Petitions  were  addressed  to  Congress 
and  to  Lewis  Cass,  the  Secretary  of 
War.  'These  were  dated  July  14,  1834. 
A survey  was  actually  authorized,  but 
Mr.  Cass  died  before  anything  was 
done,  and  the  scheme  was  forgotten  in 
the  rush  to  build  canals. 

In  spite  of  the  unfavorable  results 
of  the  Codorus  and  her  contemporaries, 
the  idea  of  steamboats  on  the  Susque- 
hanna was  still  a force  in  the  thinking 
of  many  people.  Hazzard  (Sept.  28, 
1833)  quotes  the  following  from  a Har- 
risburg paper: 

“A  steamboat  is  at  this  moment  run- 
ning 40  mile  trips  on  the  Susquehanna, 
more  than  100  miles  above  this  place. 
'The  boat  cost  $9,000,  and  was  built 
by  the  Boston  Co.  under  the  direction 
of  W.  P.  Garrand,  to  tow  arks  of  bitu- 
minous coal  from  the  mines  in  Lycom- 
ing County  to  the  Muncy  dam.” 


“Double  compound  fractures  describing  the  one  that  got  away!’ 
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“Mine’s  a cross-cut — What’s  yours?” 


In  the  spring  of  1834,  the  citizens  of 
Wilkes-Barre  and  Owego  organized  a 
steamship  company,  and  the  following 
year  placed  a boat  in  service  between 
their  two  communities.  Liet  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  Democrat  of  May  13,  1835  re- 
count that  story; 

“The  new  S.S.  Susquehanna  arrived 
at  this  place  from  Owego  on  Thurs- 
day last,  amid  the  general  acclama- 
tions of  our  citizens.  She  made  the 
130  miles  in  10  hours  without  the  aid 
of  her  side  wheels.  Capt.  Toby  who 
built  the  boat,  commanded  her.  On 
Friday  she  returned  and  marched  up 
the  rapid  current  with  a strength  and 
velocity  that  afford  reasonable  belief 
of  her  entire  success.” 

However,  this  “reasonable  belief” 
was  unfounded.  She  suffered  innu- 
merable delaj's,  and  finally  the  com- 
pany was  forced  to  abandon  any  idea 
of  establishing  regular  steamboat  serv- 
ice. The  ship  was  subsequently  used 
for  excursion  rides.  She  was  eventually 
disabled  on  a sand  bar  near  Wilkes- 
Barre. 

Some  years  later  in  1849,  a group 
of  Tunkhannock  residents  financed  the 
building  of  the  largest  steamship  ever 
launched  on  the  upper  Susquehanna 
River.  She  was  127  feet  in  length,  with 
a 22  foot  beam.  Her  name  was  “Wy- 
oming” and  she  was  built  at  a cost 
of  around  $6,000.  She  did  make  sev- 
eral trips  between  Athens  and  M’ilkes 
Barre  carrying  coal,  but  was  soon 
given  up  as  unprofitable.  Still  later. 


in  1851,  the  S.S.  Enterprise  was 
launched  at  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.,  only  to 
suffer  a similar  fate. 

In  1857  a small  side-wheeler  w^as 
brought  to  Harrisburg  from  Philadel- 
phia and  used  for  excursions  on  the 
river.  Apparently  it  was  not  a paying 
proposition,  for  her  career  on  the 
Susquehanna  was  a short  one.  Sub- 
sequently she  was  returned  to  the 
Delaware. 

The  S.  S.  Winohocking,  another 
side-wheeler,  was  placed  in  service 
between  Wilkes-Barre  and  Plymouth 
in  1859,  and  for  a few  years  per- 
formed her  duties  without  accident. 

Following  the  Civil  War,  a number 
of  steamboats  appeared  in  the 
Wyoming  Valley,  offering  local  and 
excursion  service  out  of  Wilkes-Barre 
to  Pittston  and  Plymouth.®  Ajnong 
these  were  the  Hendrick  B.  White, 
a stern- wheeler,  the  Pittston,  a side- 
wheeler, and  another  Susquehamia, 
which  like  the  ill-fated  predecessor 
ended  her  career  when,  on  July  3, 
1883,  her  boilers  exploded. 

Another  segment  of  the  river  which 
saw  use  by  steamboats  in  the  late 
nineteenth  century  was  the  area 
around  Sunbury,  where  the  Shamokin 
Dam  created  deep  enough  water  for 
limited  navigation.^®  In  1856  the  Shad 
Fly,  a side-wheeler,  was  in  service, 
towing  canal  boats  and  barges.  She 
was  built  by  Ira  T.  Clement,  who  later 
became  the  steamboat  entrepreneur 
of  the  river.  The  Shad  Fly  was 


wrecked,  but  her  machinery  was  sal- 
vaged and  reappeared  on  the  river 
in  1876  propelling  the  Arrow.  Down 
to  the  turn  of  the  century  a number  of 
other  steamships  were  in  service  here. 
Two  of  these  are  illustrated  with  this 
article.  They  were  essentially  ferries, 
but  like  the  boats  in  the  Wyoming 
Valley  they  were  popular  for  excur- 
sions, and  did  their  part  hauling 
crowds  of  happy  folk  on  Sunday 
School  picnics,  moonlight  cruises,  and 
other  pleasant  jaunts  for  short  dis- 
tances up  and  down  the  river.  Again 
we  note  a steamboat  tragedy.  The 
Montour  exploded  at  her  dock  in 
Sunbury  on  July  13,  1901,  killing 

several  people. 

All  of  this  of  course,  was  purely 
local.  The  findings  of  Captain  Elgar, 
and  the  opinion  of  the  editor  of  the 
Crawford  Messenger,  were  certainly 
justified  by  subsequent  events.  No 
regular  steamboat  service  was  ever 
maintained  for  any  distance  on  the 
Susquehanna.  The  likelihood  that 
steamboats  could  have  competed  suc- 
cessfully w'ith  the  railroads  a decade 
or  so  later  even  if  the  conditions  in 
the  river  had  been  better,  is  improb- 
able. However,  there  were  two  fields 
where  small  craft  powered  by  steam 
were  quite  adaptable  to  Susquehanna 
navigation. 

One  of  these  was  the  use  of  steam- 
boats as  pushers  of  barges  in  the  river 
coal  industry.  This  was  described  in 
detail  in  the  January  issue  of  this 
magazine,  and  will  merely  be  men- 
tioned here  for  the  sake  of  com- 
pleteness. The  other  was  the  use  of 
steamboats  as  ferries. 

The  importance  of  the  ferry  boat  in 
the  Susquehanna  Valley  economy  is 
of  tremendous  significance  from  an 
historical  viewpoint.  From  the  very 
first  days  of  European  penetration  into 
the  valley  it  had  been  necessary  for 
the  white  man  to  cross  the  river.  The 
Susquehanna  lay  directly  athwart  the 
path  of  the  pioneer  pushing  westward 
from  Philadelphia.  It  also  intersected 
the  main  line  of  land  travel  between 
Philadelphia  and  the  tidewater  South. 
Ferries  were  therefore  established  at 
a very  early  date.  The  first  was  in 
operation  across  the  mouth  of  the  river 
in  1695.  By  the  time  the  first  bridge 
was  built  over  the  river  in  1814, 
there  were  a total  of  about  two  dozen 
ferry  crossings  between  Sunbury  and 
the  Chesapeake,  all  doing  good  busi- 
ness. 

These  early  ferries,  of  course,  were 
anything  but  steamboats.  They  were 
fiatboats  propelled  by  poles,  or  rowed 
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by  oars.  Some  were  pulled  across  the 
river  by  ropes.  Small  sailboats  were 
used  in  the  tidewater  portion  of  the 
river.  By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  many  of  these  had  gone  out 
of  business,  because  of  the  erection 
of  bridges.  The  majority  of  those 
that  remained,  however,  had  turned 
to  steam  for  power. 

There  were  various  reasons  for  this. 
One  was  the  physical  nature  of  the 
ferry  sites  which  were  located  on  the 
pools  of  relatively  quiet  water  that 
lay  behind  riffles.  These  rocky  barriers, 
although  rendering  upstream  naviga- 
tion impractical  and  downstream  navi- 
gation extremely  hazardous,  made 
crossing  the  river  a relatively  simple 
matter.  The  riffles  served  as  dams 
creating  pools  of  slow  moving  water 
across  which  steamboats  could  be 
operated  with  little  or  no  difficulty 
under  ordinary  conditions.  So  we  see 
another  connection  between  the  riffles 
and  steamboats  on  the  Susquehanna, 
this  one  favorable  to  their  use  rather 
than  prohibitive.  Some  steam  ferries 
operated  behind  man-made  dams. 
Such  was  the  case  at  Columbia  and 
Sunbury,  where  the  dams  built  for 
the  canals  furnished  deep  enough 
water  even  in  low  flow.  Another  rea- 
son for  operating  ferries  by  steam  was 
economic  in  nature.  It  took  a crew  of 
two  or  three  men  to  row  or  poll  a 
flatboat  across  the  river,  a steam- 
driven  ferry  could  be  navigated  by 
one  man,  who  tended  the  boilers  and 
fires  between  crossings.  Again,  fuel 
either  wood  or  coal,  was  abundant 
and  cheap.  Until  the  development  of 
the  internal  combustion  engine,  steam 
was  the  only  practical  motive  power 
for  the  Susquehanna  ferries. 

What  did  these  early  Susquehanna 
steamboats  look  like?  As  far  as  the 
Codorus,  Susquehanna,  or  the  Pioneer 
are  concerned,  we  can  only  guess.  An 
imaginative  drawing  of  the  Codorus 
was  reproduced  in  one  of  the  Lan- 
caster newspapers  a few  years  ago, 
and  the  artist  assumed  that  she  was 
a side-wheeler.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
a side-wheeler  could  have  performed 
the  feat  of  reaching  Binghamton  or 
Elmira.  The  same  drawing  also  in- 
dicated cabins  and  an  inclosed  deck 
on  the  Codorus.  The  Susquehanna 
steamboats  certainly  were  not  adorned 
with  staterooms,  salons,  and  all  the 
luxurious  trimmings  of  their  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  sisters.  They  did  not 
operate  at  night,  hence  these  accom- 
modations were  urmecessary.  It  must 
be  remembered  these  three  early 
boats  were  essentially  experiments. 


Had  they  succeeded,  the  development 
of  the  more  elaborate  steamboats 
would  have  followed.  As  it  was,  these 
ships  failed.  The  probability  is  that 
all  three  of  the  first  steamships  that 
attempted  to  navigate  the  river,  were 
equipped  with  little  other  than  engines 
and  a forward  deck  on  which  goods, 
cattle,  or  passengers,  might  be  con- 
veyed. Accounts  of  the  day  indicate 
that  these  boats  were  intended  to  push 
or  pull  flatboats,  or  even  canalboats, 
up  and  down  the  river,  as  much  as 
to  serve  as  direct  agents  of  transpor- 
tation themselves.  Many  of  the  later 
ferryboats  operated  in  this  manner. 
The  only  commercial  ferry  on  the 
Susquehanna  today,  ferries  automo- 
biles across  the  river  on  a flatboat 
to  which  it  is  fastened.  This  boat,  a 
stern- wheeler,  the  Roaring  Bull,  is 
not  a steamboat,  but  is  powered  by 
a gasoline- driven  engine.  It  operates 
between  Millersburg  and  Liverpool. 

As  shown  in  some  of  the  photo- 
graphs with  this  article,  side-wheelers 
were  used  locally  as  ferries  or  excur- 
sion boats.  Some  of  these  ships  had 
inclosed  decks  to  protect  engine  and 
passengers  from  the  weather.  One  or 
two  were  driven  by  propellers.  It  is 
indeed  unfortimate  that  more  photo- 
graphs of  the  early  Susquehanna 
steamboats  do  not  exist.  The  earliest 
plied  the  river  before  the  days  of 
photography.  The  descriptions  we  have 
of  them  are  mostly  specifications, 
which  allow  the  imagination  ample 
room  to  picture  the  appearance  of 
the  ships. 


“First  thing  you  learn  about  fishing 
is  to  listen  to  everybody’s  advice — 
then  fish  the  way  you  doggone  please!’’ 


One  thing  is  certain,  the  type  of 
craft  that  developed  on  any  of  our 
American  rivers,  was  one  which  was 
best  adapted  to  use  on  that  river. 
We  can  therefore  assume  that  the 
Susquehanna  stern- wheelers  of  to- 
day are  not  too  different  in  appearance 
from  the  stern-powered  flatboats  that 
puffed  up  and  down  the  river  in 
1825-26. 
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A CO^SNECTECOT 

YANKEE  AT 

FBSHERMAN’S  PARADISE 

(From  page  11) 


time,  steals  more  begrudging  yardage 
of  line.  Again,  after  a mighty  struggle, 
with  the  leader  strained  almost  to 
breaking  point,  the  fish  is  turned  and 
pressured  back.  Carefully,  the  net  is 
loosened,  and  as  carefully  wet  and 
laid  on  the  bank. 

“I’ll  have  to  take  a chance,  I guess. 
That  small  fly  won’t  hold  much  longer.” 

The  bystanders  edge  nearer  but  they 
allow  plenty  of  room.  They  offer  no 
advice.  Each  has  silently  approved  the 
competence  of  the  skillful  angler. 

At  last  he  draws  in  as  much  line  as 
he  dares.  The  trout  nears  the  bank, 
weaving  from  side  to  side,  tugging  more 
violently,  but  his  jaw  does  not  emerge. 
The  net  is  lifted;  the  rod  drawn  up- 
ward cautiously.  The  angler  crouches, 
tense  but  unhurried. 

Then,  suddenly,  almost  within  reach, 
the  trout  finds  resurrected  strength. 
All  at  once  a last,  powerful  lunge  car- 
ries him  deeper.  The  leader  and  black 
fly  snap  up  from  the  water  and  the 
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trout  sinks  from  sight,  his  tail  waving 
a derisive  “good-bye.” 

The  angler  shrugs  and  slowly  ttirns 
to  me.  He  holds  out  the  small,  black 
fly  for  inspection  as  the  watchers 
turn  away,  intent  on  making  the  most 
of  the  hour  that  remains.  The  fly  is 
turned  over  and  over  in  the  strong, 
tanned  hands.  There  is  a slow  smile, 
a little  crestfallen  air  of  apology  as 
he  speaks. 

“I  was  afraid  it  would  pull  out,  or 
the  leader  would  break.  It  was  too 
small  for  that  fish.” 

He  glanced  at  the  tree-lined  bank. 
A few  steps  either  way  would  have 
brought  his  rod  against  a heavy  trunk. 
“Whew!” 

He  dangled  the  No.  10  short-shanked 
black  fly  from  the  4-pound  test  nylon 
tippet. 

“I  don’t  see  how  I could  have  been 
any  more  careful.  I knew  I had  to 
take  my  time.” 

Ruefully,  he  now  seemed  to  ask  for 
comment. 

“You  played  him  twenty-five  min- 
utes because  I checked  the  time  on 
my  watch.” 

“As  long  as  that?” 

“Yes,  and  I don’t  see  how  you  held 
him  so  long,  as  it  is.  I don’t  know  any- 
one who  could  have  done  any  better.” 
“Maybe  I should  have  taken  a little 
more  time.  Anyway,  it  was  good  fim 
while  it  lasted.  I don’t  suppose  I’ll  get 
another  break  like  that.” 

He  started  casting  again  because  the 
fascination  of  ever  trying  is  almost 
irresistible  at  Paradise.  He  smiled  over 
his  shoulder,  as  he  started  a twitch- 
retrieve,  saying,  slowly  and  emphat- 
ically. 

“He  sure  was  a big  one!” 

“At  least  thirty  inches,”  I agreed, 
carrying  away  pleasant  thoughts  of 
him  and  his  cheerful  acceptance  of 
defeat. 

Patient  skill  and  good  sportsmanship 
are  not  rare  at  Paradise.  A few 
thoughtless  persons,  perhaps,  will  never 
learn  some  of  the  elements  of  good 
sportsmanship — the  thoughtful  kind- 
ness of  respecting  the  rights  of  all,  of 
accepting  fate  without  profane  bitter- 
ness, of  foregoing  selfishness  for  the 
common  good.  Most  of  the  anglers  who 
are  privileged  to  visit  this  favored 
woodland  and  stream  at  Spring  Creek, 
near  Bellefonte,  realize  it  is  a trout 
fisherman’s  dream  come  true.  It  may 
be  a place  of  selfish  opportunity  for  a 
few,  but  it  is  a paradise  for  aU  who 
observe  the  spirit  of  the  project. 

The  time  has  almost  come  to  leave. 
Soon  the  klaxon  will  sound  and  there 


will  be  a long,  waiting-line  at  the 
registration  booth.  Far-sighted  anglers 
are  already  handing  in  their  badges 
and  getting  their  fish  checked.  One 
26y2-inch,  104-ounce  Brownie  returns 
from  the  scales  to  a lucky  angler’s  net. 

“No  fish,”  says  the  disappointed 
angler  from  Connecticut,  passing  over 
badge  No.  26,  and  pausing  to  admire 
the  big  trout.  Slowly,  he  walks  away 
from  the  booth  toward  his  car,  taking 
a last,  lingering  view  of  what  he  has 
come  so  many  miles  to  see.  His  mind 
is  playing  with  plans  for  fulfillment 
next  year,  then  turns  backward  in 
time,  back  a hundred  years  or  so.  He 
recalls  that  two  of  his  wife’s  ancestors 
named  “Adam  and  Eve”  were  born 
and  lived  in  Paradise,  Pennsylvania. 
But  there  could  never  have  been  such 
fishing  there,  in  that  little  farming 
community,  as  here  at  Fisherman’s 
Paradise. 


BAS6C  FLY 

HOOKS 

(From  page  IS) 


for  dry,  wet  and  spinner  flies,  nymphs 
and  hard  bodied  bugs.  It  is  obvious 
streamer  hooks  are  not  suited  for  dry 
flies  or  vice  versa.  Beginning  tiers  may 
find  the  following  breakdown  helpful. 

DRY  FLY  HOOKS:  Dry  flies  are 
intended  to  float  upon  the  surface,  to 
imitate  buoyant  insects  that  have 
dropped  from  the  air  or  have  surfaced 
for  the  purpose  of  completing  their 
life  cycle.  The  hackle,  tail  and  body  of 
these  flies  are  made  of  materials  that 
are  buoyant  or  made  so.  One  prime 
requisite  of  hooks  for  dry  flies  is  they 
be  made  of  extremely  light  weight 
wire.  They  are  usually  made  of  wire 
from  one  to  three  diameters  smaller 
than  the  regular  wire  hooks  and  tlie 
eye  is  further  tapered  to  a finer  diam- 
eter. Variations  in  these  include  extra 
short  shank  for  the  spider  type  dry 
flies,  or  shanks  longer  than  normal  for 
making  imitations  of  insects  with  long 
bodies. 

WET  FLY  HOOKS:  As  the  name 
implies,  wet  flies  are  designed  to  sink 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  stream. 
They  imitate  drowned  insects,  nymphs 
rising  to  the  surface  for  hatching,  or 
tiny  minnows.  Hooks  of  stout  wire,  of 
standard  or  heavier  diameters  are  used, 
thus  helping  to  weight  the  fly.  The  eye 
of  the  hook  is  seldom  tapei'ed,  thus 
adding  a bit  more  weight  to  the  fly. 


Variations  in  this  type  of  hook  includes 
length  of  shank,  style  of  eye  and  bend 
and  different  platings  or  finishes. 

STREAMER  HOOKS:  The  streamer 
is  said  to  imitate  minnows  or  some 
flashing  object  that  excites  the  curi- 
osity of  trout  and  bass.  It  is  tied  on 
long  shanked  hooks,  of  regular  weight 
wire  with  either  turned  down,  turned 
up  or  straight  ringed  eyed  hooks,  the 
latter  being  used  when  the  fly  is  used 
in  conjunction  with  a spinner.  As  is 
readily  evident,  the  longer  the  shank 
of  the  hook  the  smaller  is  the  bite 
that  it  can  take  in  the  mouth  of  a fish. 
There  is  a limit  to  the  length  a shank 
can  be  made  beyond  which  there  is  a 
very  noticeable  decrease  in  hooking 
efficiency.  Normally  hooks  up  to  5X 
long  (those  having  shanks  the  same 
length  as  hooks  five  sizes  larger)  are 
satisfactory.  When  really  long  streamer 
flies  are  tied,  it  is  better  to  use  two 
hooks  tied  in  tandem.  A standard 
length  hook  is  tied  by  means  of  a 
piece  of  wire  or  nylon  leader  to  the 
preceding  hook  and  in  this  manner  a 
longer  streamer  is  achieved  and  one 
that  has  far  superior  hooking  and 
holding  qualities. 

SPINNER  FLY  HOOKS:  Both  wet 
flies  and  streamers  are  frequently  used 
with  spinners.  Both  work  entirely  sat- 
isfactorily when  the  eye  of  the  hook 
is  straight  or  ringed.  If  the  eye  is 
turned  down  or  up  the  fly  will  ride 
at  a slight  angle  behind  the  revolving 
blade  thus  causing  improper  hooking 
of  striking  fish.  Again  the  length  of 
shank  can  vary  as  well  as  the  pattern 
or  style  of  bend. 

CORK  BUG  HOOKS:  In  recent 

years  cork  bugs  have  become  exceed- 
ingly popular  among  bass  fishermen 
and  the  hook  developed  for  this  par- 
ticular fly  is  the  humped  shank  hook. 
As  the  name  implies  the  shank  has  a 
raised  hump  or  indentation  which, 
when  imbedded  in  the  cork  or  hard 
body  of  the  fly,  prevents  the  body  from 
twisting  or  turning.  Hooks  with 
straight,  turned  up  or  down  eyes  can 
be  used  for  these  flies  depending  upon 
the  personal  choice  of  the  tier,  though 
many  prefer  the  upturned  eye  which 
helps  when  lifting  the  bug  from  the 
water  for  a new  cast. 

In  addition  to  the  many  variations 
in  the  eye  and  shank  of  hooks  there 
are  also  many  styles  or  patterns  of 
bends  as  well  as  points  and  barbs. 
Since  the  early  beginning  of  the  hook 
industries,  every  conceivable  style  of 
bend  has  been  designed  and  tried  out 
through  exhaustive  tests.  Some  bends 
were  found  superior  to  others  in  pene- 
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tratmg,  hooking  and  holding  while 
poorer  ones  fell  by  the  wayside.  To- 
day more  than  a dozen  patterns  con- 
tinue to  exist  among  the  more  popular 
ones  being  the  Model  Perfect, 
O’Shaughnessy,  Sneck,  Sproat  and 
Limerick.  The  Model  Perfect  is  per- 
haps the  first  choice  of  thousands  of 
fly  tiers  and  is  known  by  many  names 
such  as  the  round  bend,  or  perfect 
bend.  All  are  names  for  the  same  pat- 
tern which  incorporates  a perfectly 
normal  round  bend.  This  wide  round 
bend  allows  as  large  a bite  it  is  possible 
for  a hook  to  have.  The  large  clearance 
between  point  and  shank  gives  good 
hooking  qualities  and  after  the  fish  is 
hooked,  it  allows  the  hook  to  move 
smoothly  and  easily  in  the  hole  with- 
out giving  the  fish  leverage  upon  it. 

The  Sproat  bend  is  a modified  model 
perfect  with  the  bottom  of  the  bend 
bent-in  slightly  eliminating  the  per- 
fectly round  bend  between  point,  barb 
and  shank  of  hook. 

The  Sneck  which,  years  ago  was  a 
very  popular  hook  and  continues  to 
have  some  advocates  today,  has  an 
almost  square  appearance  with  very 
abrupt  bends — right  angles — between 
the  shank  and  point.  Actually  this 
bend  gives  the  advantage  to  the  fish 
by  allowing  them  leverage. 

The  O'Shaughnessy  bend  is  an  old 
favorite  around  the  world.  It  is  very 
similar  to  the  Sproat  with  the  excep- 
tion that  the  point  is  turned  in  slightly 
toward  the  shank.  Some  say  it  hasn’t 
quite  the  quick  penetration  some  of  the 
other  hook  styles  have. 

The  Limerick  bend  varies  among 
makers  but  it  incorporates  a combina- 
tion of  the  Sproat  and  Sneck  styles. 
The  shank  is  bent  into  a graceful 
curve  as  it  approaches  the  barb  and 
point  it  forms  an  abrupt  bend.  It  is  a 
very  striking  hook  that  appeals  greatly 
to  the  eye  of  anglers.  And  it  does  a 
fine  job  too  of  penetrating  and  holding 
a hooked  fish  though  the  sharp  bend 
does  provide  leverage  which  a fish  can 
use  to  its  advantage. 

Along  with  these  various  bends  there 
are  also  variations  in  hook  points. 
There  is  the  straight  needle  point,  the 
rolled  in  point,  the  hollow  point  and 
the  spear  point.  Most  authorities  claim 
that  a point  perfectly  parallel  to  the 
shank,  that  is,  neither  rolled  in  or 
out,  is  the  most  efficient  type  for  flies. 
Their  preference  is  also  toward  those 
hooks  which  do  not  have  offset  bends 
(points  that  are  bent  to  the  right  or 
left  of  the  shank) . 

Some  hook  styles  have  the  advan- 
tage of  quick  penetration,  others  fea- 


ture holding  qualities.  Fishermen  must 
therefore  select  the  hook  that  em- 
bodies the  best  features  for  their 
method  and  type  of  angling.  Most 
hooks  today  are  of  superb  quality, 
with  styles  tested  and  proven  by  gen- 
erations of  anglers.  But  because  of  the  , 
vital  role  they  play  in  fishing — the  real 
business  end  of  the  tackle — only  the 
very  best  hooks  should  be  used  for 
fly  tyings.  They  become  more  expen- 
sive after  the  tier  has  spent  his  time, 
effort  and  materials  to  dress  them  with 
bits  of  fur,  feathers  and  yarn. 

Those  with  interest  aroused  in  fly 
tying  for  the  first  time  have  difficulty 
in  deciphering  the  code  or  symbols 
that  are  labeled  on  boxes  of  hooks  or 
found  in  the  descriptive  portions  of 
catalogues.  These  symbols  are  the 
“hook  language”  used  by  manufac- 
turers. Their  use  shortens  the  large 
descriptions  necessary  to  describe  the 
hook  variations.  The  following  hook 
terms  will  be  helpful: 

T.D.E. — Means  turned  down  eye. 

REG. — Implies  that  the  shank  of  hook 
is  of  regular  length. 

T.U.E. — Means  the  eye  of  the  hook  has 
been  turned  up. 

T.  or  T.E. — Means  tapered  eye.  The 
wire  forming  the  eye  is  of  much 
smaller  diameter  than  is  the  wire 
shank.  These  hooks  are  ideal  for 
dry  flies. 

IX  fine — This  symbol  means  the  wire 
will  be  the  same  diameter  as  the 
next  size  smaller.  For  example 
hooks  size  12  IX  fine  will  be  made 
of  the  same  diameter  wire  as  found 
in  size  11. 

2X  stout — Means  the  wire  will  be  the 
same  diameter  as  hooks  two  sizes 
larger. 

3X  long — Means  the  shank  will  be  the 
same  as  that  found  on  hooks  three 
sizes  larger.  These  are  ideal 
streamer  fly  hooks. 

4X  short — Means  the  hook  will  have 
the  same  length  shank  as  a hook 
four  sizes  smaller.  Example  4X 
short  size  10  will  have  the  same 
length  shank  as  size  14  regular 
hook.  These  are  ideal  hooks  for 
spider  dry  flies. 

S.E.  or  R. — Means  the  eye  is  straight 
or  ringed.  These  hooks  have  eyes 
neither  turned  down  or  up  and 
are  suitable  for  spinner  flies. 

L.E. — These  symbols  stand  for  looped 
eye.  It  means  the  wire  forming 
the  eye  is  not  cut  abruptly  where 
it  meets  the  shank,  but  continues 
to  run  parallel  along  the  shank 
for  a short  distance.  Looped  eyed 
hooks  are  preferred  for  salmon  and 


other  game  fish  which  stage  long 
strenuous  battles.  With  no  sharp 
cutting  edges  at  the  eye  there  is 
less  chance  of  having  the  thin 
nylon  leader  cut  or  frayed. 
HUMPED  SHANK— This  refers  to  a 
raised  hump  or  offset  in  the  shank 
of  the  hook.  This  type  of  hook  is 
necessary  when  tying  cork  bugs 
for  the  hump  prevents  the  body 
from  twisting  or  turning  on  the 
hook. 

JAPANNED — The  hook  has  been  given 
a coating  of  black  enamel  to  pre- 
vent rusting. 

TINNED — Means  hooks  have  been 
given  a coating  of  tin  to  keep 
them  from  rusting  in  salt  water. 
NICKEL  FINISH— The  hook  has  been 
plated  with  nickel  to  give  it  a 
bright,  shiny  appearance. 

REV. — This  abbreviation  means  the 
point  and  barb  of  the  hook  has 
been  offset  or  bent  slightly  to  the 
right  or  left  of  shank. 

SLICED  SHANK— This  refers  to  the 
many  tiny  barbs  having  been  cut 
into  the  shank.  These  hooks  are 
seldom  used  in  fly  tying  but  are 
ideally  suited  for  bait  fishing. 
NEEDLE  EYE — Means  the  hook  has  an 
eye  similar  to  that  found  on  a 
needle. 

OUT  POINT — The  point  of  hook  has 
been  bent  outward  and  is  the  op- 
posite of  the  common  rolled  in 
point  hook  found  in  the  popular 
style  of  bait  hooks. 

MARKED  SHANK— Hook  has  no  eye 
and  has  many  corrugations  on  the 
side  of  the  shank.  Hooks  of  this 
type  are  tied  to  snells  or  leaders 
and  were  used  extensively  years 
ago  when  snelled  wet  flies  were 
popular. 

FORGED — This  means  that  the  round 
wire  used  to  make  the  hook  has 
been  forged  flat,  or  flattened  along 
the  shank.  This  tends  to  give  the 
hook  more  strength. 

H.P. — These  initials  mean  the  hook  has 
a hollowed  out  point,  that  is,  has  a 
slight  curvature  from  tip  of  barb 
to  point.  The  theory  behind  this 
dished  out  point  is  that  it  gives 
quick  penetration. 

Sizes  of  hooks  also  have  a direct 
bearing  on  the  flies  being  tied.  While 
most  anglers  learn  at  an  early  age  the 
proper  size  hook  for  bait  fishing  in 
most  fresh  water  fish,  these  sizes  no 
longer  hold  true  in  fly  tying.  For 
example  a No.  6 or  8 hook  is  perfectly 
suitable  for  bait  fishing  for  trout,  but 
when  imitating  the  natural  insects 
upon  which  trout  feed,  it  is  necessary 
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to  reduce  the  size  of  the  hook  sub- 
stantially. It  becomes  necessary  to 
use  a size  14,  16,  even  18  or  20  hook 
so  that  the  fly  being  tied  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  original  insect.  The  same 
can  be  said  for  bass  flies,  for  pike 
streamers  and  those  tied  especially  for 
panfish.  While  no  rules  exist  for  deter- 
mining the  proper  fly  hook  size  for 
each  fish  the  following  list  will  serve 
as  a guide  for  beginning  fly  tiers. 


Sizes  of  fly  hooks  for  various  fish 


Most  popular 
Average  sizes  size 


Trout 

8,  10,  12,  14,  16,  18 

14 

Bass 

4,  2,  1,  l/'O 

2 

Pickerel 

2,  1,  1/0,  2/0 

1 

Walleyes 

2,  1,  1/0,  2/0 

1/0 

Sunfish 

10,  12,  14 

12 

Perch 

6,  8,  10,  12 

8 

Lake  trout 

1/0,  2/0,  3/0 

10 

Muskellunge  2/0,  3/0,  4/0,  6 0 

4/0 

In  summing  up  the  discussion  on  fly 
tying  hooks,  it  must  be  remembered 
the  hook  is  the’  important  connection 
between  angler  and  fish:  Tackle,  cast- 
ing technique,  style  or  pattern  of  fly 
all  become  secondary  to  the  hook.  It 
is  for  this  reason  so  much  emphasis 
has  been  placed  upon  this  singular 
piece  of  equipment.  Flies  are  only  as 
good  as  the  hooks  upon  which  they  are 
tied.  Select  them  wisely. 


ACTION  FROM 

SPINNING  LURES 

(From  page  13) 


and  submerge  the  rod  tip  so  that  the 
line  is  not  at  an  angle.  Now,  you  will 
see  the  lure  at  work.  Pull  it  up,  let 
it  fall,  varying  the  pressure  and  speed 
until  you  see  it  act  its  stuff.  Now 
you  know  its  app>eals  and  it  is  up  to 
you  to  stick  with  them.  Lure  colors, 
action  variances,  weights  and  the 
waters  they  are  fished  in  are  im- 
portant, but  speed  is  the  cue  to  the 
best  the  maker  can  put  into  them. 

Lure  action  in  salt  water  angling  is 
of  another  horse  altogether.  Here  your 
conditions  are  almost  entirely  reversed 
to  that  of  most  freshwater  situations. 
The  game  fish  you  seek  like  the  mack- 
erel, striped  bass,  bluefish  and  weak- 
fish  are  school  fish  that  come  in  from 
the  deep  to  feed  on  the  bait  schools. 

The  only  way  to  attract  them  is  to 
present  your  lure  near  the  fringe  of 
the  bait  school,  making  it  dart  quickly 
to  send  off  its  attractor  flashes.  Once 
one  fish  goes  for  the  lure,  there  are 
others  not  far  behind.  Feeding  is  com- 
petitive in  their  society  and  when  sev- 
eral fish  start  for  a lure  the  fastest 
and  the  biggest  usually  wins  out.  This 
is  the  reason  for  the  great  popularity 
of  artificial  lure  fishing  for  game  fish, 
you  cast  out  and  make  that  lure  move 
fast,  if  it  is  a surface  plug,  popping  it 
vigorously  and  then  skipping  it  across 
the  water.  If  it  is  an  underwater  plug 
or  spoon,  vary  the  retrieve  from  a fast 
pull  to  a sudden  but  short  stop,  then 
speed  it  on  its  way  again.  Remember 
that  these  game  fish  use  their  noses 
following  a chum  slick  or  the  wasted 
blood  of  mashed  up  bait.  Your  lure 
has  no  fish  or  blood  smell,  so  it  must 


make  up  for  this  lack,  in  action.  Many 
of  our  bucktail  and  streamer  fly  pat- 
terns and  specially  the  maribous  in 
the  larger  sizes  are  great  producers 
weighted.  Make  ’em  live  and  move  and 
change  lures  constantly  while  working 
a school,  for  you’ll  find  that  the  fish 
will  soon  tire  of  the  same  lure  and 
though  it  might  have  attracted  them 
once,  they  soon  pass  by  when  they 
find  it  to  be  a fraud.  The  two  typical 
exceptions  to  these  generalities  about 
salt  water  lure  action  are  found  in 
bone  fishing  over  the  flats  and  barra- 
cuda fishing,  when  these  latter  are 
basking  in  the  shallows  or  along  a 
beach. 

The  approach  must  be  as  careful  as 
that  used  when  trout  fishing,  for  the 
fish  are  “out  in  the  open”  with  no 
shade  or  deep  water  to  run  to  in  case 
of  fright.  The  lure  should  never  be 
cast  directly  to  them  or  over  them, 
but  rather  well  ahead  of  their  resting 
position  or  well  ahead  of  their  path 
of  movement.  In  the  case  of  bonefish 
particularly,  the  lure  is  left  motionless 
and  at  most  moved  but  a little.  The 
smaller  barracuda,  brave  as  he  is,  can 
be  scared  off  by  too  vigorous  a re- 
trieve, yet  can  be  attracted  to  the  lure 
like  nails  to  a magnet  when  it  is 
popped  a bit,  then  rested  to  be  popped 
again.  They  make  no  bones  about  it 
when  they  are  interested.  Just  one 
long  javelin-like  strike  and  they’ve 
got  the  bait  in  their  toothy  maws. 
Their  battle  in  shallow  water  is  really 
something  that  will  raise  the  hair  on 
the  back  of  your  neck. 


rent.  Weight  placed  a foot  or  so  ahead 
of  the  fly  is  used  when  the  current  is 
swift  for  the  fly  then  has  the  chance  to 
wobble  free  in  the  current  and  this 
action  in  itself  is  usually  enough  to 
bring  a rise. 

In  all  cases  of  fishing  .shallow  water, 
use  a light  weight  lure  or  fly  rather 
than  retrieve  too  fast  in  order  to  clear 
the  rocks.  A fast  retrieve  is  always 
less  effective.  Prove  this  any  time  by 
holding  a Colorado  spinner  in  the  cur- 
rent, dropping  it  down  occasionally 
and  then  bringing  it  back.  After  it  has 
been  there  a little  while  the  fish  will 
come.  Had  you  simply  drawn  it  across 
the  water  a couple  of  times  you  might 
not  have  connected.  The  slow  retrieve 
is  also  very  effective  over  hard  fished 
waters  where  the  fish  are  constantly 
being  put  down  by  the  speed  boys. 

Study  that  action  of  your  lure  and 
to  do  this,  let  out  about  ten  feet  of  line 
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“If  we  just  wouldn’t  have  made  so  much  fun  of  the  guy!” 
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FISHIN’ 

By  Bettye  Breeser 

(with  apologies  to  the  blackbird  pie) 

Sing  a song  of  fishin’ 

A tin- can  full  of  bait, 

Ten  and  twenty  fish  hooks 
And  hours  full  of  wait! 

There’s  sunshine  in  the  heavens, 
And  a twinkle  in  his  eye. 

Rod  and  reel  are  with  him — 

He’s  the  average  fishin’  guy. 

Sing  a song  of  fishin’ 

A lunch  bag  full  of  eats, 

Ten  and  twenty  stories 

For  the  fellows  that  he  meets. 

There’s  a place  for  every  angler, 
Who  loves  the  line  and  rod. 
There’s  a place  for  him  to  ponder 
The  handiwork  of  God. 


T 954 — Officers — Tedyuscung 
Sportsmen’s  Ass’n 

Following  are  officers  elected  for 
1954:  Albert  E.  Robinson,  president; 
Carl  Fasoly,  vice  president;  Pat  Ell- 
cott,  secretary;  Dr.  J.  Knowlton  Leech, 
treasurer;  Charles  Price,  financial  sec- 
retary, and  Elmer  Schorle,  field  cap- 
tain. 


Easton  Women  Organize 

Sportsmen’s  CSub 

An  Easton  group  of  women  banded 
together  recently  to  organize  a club 
and  asked  to  become  members  of  the 
Northampton  County  Federation.  A 
charter  was  scheduled  for  presentation 
last  March  and  a banquet  held  in 
Forks  Valley  Firehouse  on  April  9. 
Mrs.  B.  Kunkle  is  president. 


HeJIertown  Sportsmen’s  Ass’n 
Elects  New  Officers 

President— Albert  Hoffort,  Vice  Pres- 
ident Albert  Nonnemaker,  Secretary 
— Jack  Lewis,  Treasurer — Joe  Barta- 
kovits.  Trustees— H.  G.  C.  Hoffert, 
Leslie  Ruth,  Ken  Nauman. 


LOADED! 

Dear  Editor : 

I’ve  got  a tackle  box  full  of  spinning 
lures  (and  others).  Every  time  I look  at 
them  on  a fishing  trip  I wonder  why  I 
carry  so  many  along  when  I use  only  a 
few  I’ve  caught  fish  with.  This  box  is 
getting  heavy,  yet  every  time  I get  into 
a tackle  store  some  new  lure  looks  like 
a “taker”  and  I add  it  to  the  collection. 
I’m  loaded  with  lures  . . . is  it  possible 
for  a guy  to  become  LUREHOLIC?  .. 

James  P.  Miner 

Phila.,  Pa. 

It’s  easy  ...  in  fact  LVREYMIA  is 
much  more  serious  than  the  more  com- 
mon FISHING  FEVER.  We  knew  a fellow 
who  contracted  BAITPHOBIA.  He  sent 
away  one  winter  for  a course  on  how  to 
raise  earthworms,  got  so  interested  in  the 
culture,  filling  up  his  cellar  with  bins, 
barrels,  boxes  and  containers,  sold  his 
wife's  washing  machine,  made  the  kids 
put  the  bicycles  and  skates  in  the  attic. 
When  he  figured  on  getting  rid  of  the 
furnace  for  more  room  his  wife  threatened 
divorce.  Then,  and  only  then,  did  the 
worms  turn  . . . OUT!  LUREYMIA,  in 
advanced  stages  can  be  cured.  You  simply 
force  yourself  to  throw  each  lure  around 
until  your  arms  thoroughly  ache.  The 
sore  arm  takes  your  mind  off  the  lures 
(that  won’t  take)  and  which  you  then 
proceed  to  systematically  throw  OUT!  You 
might  read  Mr.  Ovington’s  article  in  this 
issue  in  Spinning  Lures  for  a little  sym- 
pathy and  succor. 


— Photo  by  Ellen  B.  Dietrich 


VETERAN  of  many  angling  years  on 
mony  streams  is  /Worry  leaf  of  the 
Philadelphia  Chapter,  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America.  Aflr.  Teaf  is  shown 
fishing  the  Wissahickon. 


Gumdrops  Used 
To  Catch  Carp 

According  to  a story  by  The  Asso- 
ciated Press  this  past  summer  out  in 
Missouri,  Mr.  Gordon  H.  Smith  of  the 
Missouri  Conservation  Commission 
swears  the  following  is  true. 

Checking  fishing  methods  in  the  area 
of  New  Madrid,  Mo.,  an  area  of  south- 
ern Missouri,  he  ran  into  a new  bait 
for  carp. 

The  bait  was  gumdrops! 

“Drives  carp  crazy,  I’m  told,”  he 
remarked. 

Ed.  'Note — This  gentleman  will  drive 
US  crazy  hy  failing  to  state  which 
colors  of  gum  drops  work  best! 


MEW  CREEL 

Dear  Editor: 

This  past  Xmas  I bought  a fishing  creel, 
presented  it  to  my  little  nephew.  The 
creel  was  made  at  the  Scranton  Associa- 
tion For  The  Blind.  I felt  so  good  about 
it  I dabbled  in  a little  poetry.  Would  you 
use  it? 

Beverly  S.  Chase,  Sr. 

Scranton,  Pa. 

We  certainly  will  and  we  hope  your 
little  nephew  soon  catches  something 
that  will  give  that  new  creel  a real  fishy 
odor. 

MY  FISHING  CREEL 

A blind  nnan  made  It,  cleverly 
He  cojid  not  see  the  simple  beauty  of  her  lines. 
But  still,  he  felt  the  supple  strength 
Within  the  straws  he  cho’e  to  bind. 

It  graced  a window,  in  complete. 

Yet  it  was  sleek  enough  to  please  the  searchin' 
eye 

Of  any  amateur  or  pro' 

That  ever  cast  a nimble  fly. 

I bought  'n  dressed  her  up  In  straps, 

I brushed  'n  slapped  shellac  upon  her  outer  parts 
And  felt,  as  if  I'd  helped  to  make 
This  creel  of  mine  a work  of  art. 


WORMS — STANDARD  BAIT 
FOR  CATFISH 

Dear  Editor: 

Generally  speaking,  all  bait  Is  good  for 
catfish  but  the  standard  bait  is  the  good, 
old  reliable  worm,  any  kind,  especially  the 
nite  crawler.  They  hit  regularly  when 
feeding,  the  smaller  cats  hit  hardest,  the 
larger  appear  to  hit  lightly  and  drag  the 
bait. 

The  best  way  to  catch  catfish  is  to 
fish  right  on  the  bottom  with  several 
hooks  on  a line  with  a sliding  sinker, 
hooks  baited  with  lively  worms.  A standard 
size  hook  is  the  No.  6 Eagle  Claw.  Best 
places  are  in  our  muddy  rivers. 

G.  R.  TORCHIA 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

We’re  sorry,  Mr.  Torchia,  the  engraver 
couldn’t  come  up  with  decent  cuts  from 
the  snapshots  you  sent  us  so  we  cannot 
print  the  results  of  yOur  catfish  catches 
as  proof  of  what  you  say. 
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Here’s  Kenny  “Bock”  Bittner  of 
Beech  Creek,  Pa.  with  18  inch  bass 
caught  in  Susquehanna  below  Me- 
hoopany  by  Mrs.  Guy  Stull  last  sea- 
son. Little  “Buck”  has  trouble  heft- 
ing the  critter. 


SINKIN’  CRAPPIE  HOLES 

Dear  Editor: 

Once  in  every  7 years  a “hole”  in  Erie 
Bay  sinks  from  a normal  depth  of  12  feet 
to  40  feet  on  certain  days  and  dates — the 
“hole"  will  not  happen  again  until  1961. 
DATE  CHART 

June  16 — 7 hrs.  before  midnight  until  noon  June  19 

June  30 — 7 hrs.  before  midnight  until  noon  July  3 

July  14 — 7 hrs.  before  midnight  until  noon  July  18 

July  29 — 7 hrs.  before  midnight  until  noon  July  IS 

July  29 — 7 hrs.  before  midnight  until  noon  Aug.  1 

Aug.  14 — 7 hrs.  before  midnight  until  noon  Aug.  17 

Aug.  28 — 7 hrs.  before  midnight  until  noon  Aug.  31 

Grapples  averaging  1 pound  or  more  will 
be  plentiful  on  above  days  and  dates. 
Usually  crappies  are  scarce  in  Erie  Bay. 
Bait — minnows;  Hook — No.  6 with  spinner. 
It  is  possible  many  such  “holes”  will  be 
found  in  Erie  Bay  this  year.  Find  one, 
let  writer  know  results  etc. 

Call  it  a “tall”  story — call  it  anything 
you  want — if  it’s  a “tall”  story  it  can 
also  be  a true  story. 

Bill  Bullock 

McKeesport,  Pa. 

YOU  call  it,  Mr.  Bullock,  we’re  too 
skeptical!  Sinkin’  crappie  “holes”  forsooth! 


POCKET-KNIFE  PLUGS 

Dear  Sir; 

Enclosed  is  a pix  of  4 smallmouth  bass 
I caught  while  fishing  the  Juniata  River 
last  August.  The  fish  are  12,  14,  15,  16- 
inches  in  length,  the  largest  weighed  3 
pounds,  unusual  for  the  length.  I fish 
artificials  only,  using  pocket-knife  plugs, 
I call  them.  Just  whittled  out  of  cedar  in 
a South  Bend  Midge  style.  These  fish 
pictured  were  taken  on  just  5 casts  using 
a Harnell  glass  blank  casting  rod  which 
I made  up  myself  to  6 ft.,  6 inch,  6-lb. 
test  line  and  a Sport  Cast  reel.  Hope  you 
can  use  the  pix  . . . and  would  like  to 
read  more  of  Mr.  Diehl’s  “Bonanza’’  stories 
on  light  lures  and  rods,  etc. 

BROWNE  SHERMAN 

Williamsburg,  Pa. 

you  all  heah,  Mr.  Diehl?  Get  busy,  pen 
in  hand,  pipe  in  snoot,  turn  out  more 
BANANZAS!  We  are  truly  sorry,  Mr. 
Sherman,  but  your  snapshot  turned  out 
to  be  unsuitable  for  publication  after 
cropped  down  to  column  size. 


Tedyuscung  Club  to  Hold  Fifth 
Annual  Casting  Championship 

The  Fifth  Annual  Pennsylvania  Cast- 
ing Championship,  registered  with  the 
National  Association  of  Angling  and 
Casting  Clubs  and  the  Middle  Atlantic 
Association  of  Casting  Clubs,  spon- 
sored by  “The  Tedyuscung  Sportsmen’s 
Association,”  will  be  held  on  Sunday, 
May  9,  19.54,  at  Gustine  Lake,  Fair- 
mount  Park,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Tropics  and  medals  will  be  awarded 
for  the  following  events: 

%-oz.  Bait  Accuracy 

Wet  Fly  Accuracy 

Dry  Fly  Accuracy 

Fly  Skish  Distance 

%-oz.  Skish  Bait  Accuracy 

%-oz.  Skish  Bait  Distance 

%-oz.  Bait  Accuracy  for  5 man  team 

Novelty  Event 

Best  All  Around  Individual  Caster 

In  promoting  this  tournament,  our 
Association  is  endeavoring  to  further 
the  cause  of  casting  and  assist  in  creat- 
ing a much  greater  interest  in  this 
sport. 

Albert  E.  Robinson,  President 
Tedyuscung  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 


BIG  BLEARY  EYE 

Dear  Sir: 

Enclosed  is  pix  of  a walleye  I caught  In 
Buffalo  creek.  Union  county,  on  September 
23  last  in  the  Reservation  (Penitentiary). 
This  fish  weighed  9 ',2  lbs.,  32  Inches  long 
with  a girth  of  22  V2  inches.  This  is  a 
small  stream  and  I believe  it  unusual  to 
find  such  a fish  hanging  out  in  such  a 
location,  but  I’ve  taken  others  from  6 
pounds  on  up.  This  fish  was  taken  on  a 
spinning  rod. 

Chester  S.  Sanns 

Lewisburg,  Pa. 


"Rainbows  In  the 
Dishpan’’ — Huh! 

By  A.E.  Housewije 

“Rainbows  in  my  dish-pan” — Huh! 

Signed  with  a lassie’s  name. 

But  you  can  bet  a lad  wrote  that — 
And  others  of  the  same. 

By  brooks  too  broad  for  leaping,  lass, 
But  not  too  broad  for  trout! 

Or  on  a green  where  golfing  lads 
Put  thoughts  of  chores  to  rout. 

With  rue  my  heart  is  laden,  lad. 

For  twenty-hours-a-week 
Sunk  in  the  sink — with  the  “rainbows,” 
lad: 

Now,  listen  while  1 speak — 
“Rainbows  in  the  dish-pan,”  eh? 

A-Men,  so  let  ’em  shine; 

I’ll  take  the  rainbow  in  the  sky 
Or  on  a trout  for  mine. 

While,  you,  my  sly  poetic  lad — 

O Household  Gods,  attend! — 

Shall  have  those  “dishpan-rambows” 
you 

So  blithely  recommend! 

Marion  Doyle 


Ferster  Receives 
Board  Commission 

Rep.  Ellis  E.  Ferster,  of  Richfield, 
R.  D.  1,  received  his  commission  re- 
cently as  a member  of  the  Atlantic 
States  Marine  Fisheries  Commission. 
Mr.  Ferster  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mittee by  Governor  John  S.  Fine.  He 
is  the  first  Snyder  County  representa- 
tive to  hold  such  an  important  appoint- 
ment. 

The  Atlantic  States  Marine  Fisheries 
Commission  has  its  office  at  22  West 
First  street,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  Purpose 
of  the  commission  is  to  study  the  pro- 
pagation of  fish  along  the  Atlantic 
shore  and  to  determine  what  type  of 
fish  would  be  best  suited  for  fresh 
water  lakes  and  streams,  and  also  to 
study  the  best  type  of  food-fish. 

All  states  bordering  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  from  Maine  to  Florida,  have 
representatives  serving  in  the  Commis- 
sion. Pennsylvania  has  three  repre- 
sentatives, Mr.  Ferster,  Senator  Ed- 
ward G.  Watson,  of  Doylestown,  and 
Charles  A.  French,  of  Harrisburg, 
Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commissioner. 

Last  year  the  commission  held  three 
regular  sessions  and  four  special  ses- 
sions. The  meetings  are  held  along  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic,  at  any  location 
between  Maine  to  Florida,  as  desig- 
nated by  the  chairman.  The  commis- 
sion held  its  last  meeting  in  October  in 
the  Roosevelt  Hotel  in  New  York  City. 
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The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  a 
site  along  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Rep.  Ferster’s  appointment  is  for 
two  years.  He  succeeds  George  C. 
Shoemaker,  of  Ashland,  whose  term 
expii'ed. — Simhury  Daily  Item. 


IT  CAN  BE  DONE! 

Dear  Sir: 

I am  enclosing  a picture  of  a Muskie 
that  could  be  entitled  "It  can  be  done” 
as  this  was  a lucky  surprise  catch  while 
fishing  for  bass  in  the  Allegheny  River 
about  25  miles  above  Tionesta  last  Sep- 
tember 29th,  1953. 

In  company  with  Doctor  C.  A.  Murray 
(my  son)  and  Johnie  Scott,  both  of  Rey- 
noldsville.  Pa.,  we  left  for  the  river  shortly 
after  1:00  P.  M.  to  fish  for  bass.  By  3:00 
o’clock  I had  taken  two  nice  bass  and 
had  seen  a fish  feeding  beyond  reach  of 
my  tackle,  I thought;  but  I made  a suc- 
cessful extra  long  cast  and  attracted  the 
fish,  which  grabbed  my  lure  and  started 
across  the  river.  I did  not  realize  that  a 
Muskie  had  struck  my  lure  and  attempted 
to  set  the  hook  for  another  bass,  then,  I 
knew  I had  something  different  on  my 
line.  I was  lucky  in  turning  him  back 
into  a slight  current  in  about  the  center 
of  the  river  and  from  then  on  it  was  the 
art  of  playing  him  out,  which  I did  in 
about  20  minutes. 

When  I caught  this  Muskie  I was  using 
a Wright  & McGill  Rod  Co.,  DeLuxe 
Granger  91/2',  6 oz.  Tonkin  cane  Ply  Rod, 
South  Bend  Oreno-O-Matic  reel,  Cortland 
#333  level  line,  a home  made  9'  leader 
tied  with  6#  butt  and  reduced  to  a 
4#  tippet  (I  always  use  this  weight  and 
style  leader  for  bass  fishing)  of  Wright  & 
McGill  "Yank"  leader  material.  No.  8 
Eagle  Claw  Hook  with  the  lowly  hell- 
grammlte  as  bait. 

Here  is  where  the  luck  was.  When  Mr. 
Muskie  struck  the  bait  he  started  a slow 


run  toward  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
Thinking  It  was  another  bass  I let  him 
have  a several  foot  run  and  then  set  the 
hook.  He  evidently  attempted  to  release 
the  hellgrammite  and  as  it  passed  from 
his  mouth  the  offset  point  of  the  hook 
caught  in  the  skin  of  the  jaw  clear  of  all 
his  many  very  sharp  teeth  at  the  junction 
of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw.  Prom  there 
on  it  required  careful  handling.  The 
Muskie  was  38"  long,  weight  14  lbs.  (and 
by  the  way  it  had  a 8(2"  bass  inside  of 
him)  and  was  too  big  for  my  regular  bass 
net,  had  to  coax  him  into  shallow  water 
where  my  son  scooped  him  onto  the  bank 
with  a hellgrammite  net. 

This  was  not  a large  Muskie  compared 
to  some  caught  today,  but  I am  sure  it 
will  be  my  record  fish  on  this  weight 
tackle.  Also  it  is  something  for  my  sons 


and  grandchildren  to  shoot  at.  Might  add 
that  I also  caught  several  nice  size  bass 
this  same  day— a Hey-day  for  me. 

The  picture  and  information  submitted 
may  be  used  in  the  Angler  if  you  con- 
sider it  worthy  of  mention. 

WALTER  I.  MURRAY 

Reynoldsville,  Pa. 

It’s  worthy  and  here  it  is,  a little 
souvenir  for  the  fireside  or  memory  book. 


ANOTHER  TROUT  STREAM  LOST 

The  West  Chestei’  Fish  and  Game 
Assn.  News  reports  Little  Broad  Run 
will  be  lost  as  a trout  stream  this 
year  because  of  more  land  posted  by 
farmers  along  the  stream  due  to  un- 
sportsmanlike conduct  of  a few  fish- 
ermen. Civilization,  according  to  the 
News,  is  not  encroaching  on  nature. 
R’s  just  a few  JERKS!  Let’s  help  the 
farmers  and  keep  our  streams  open. 


“Goon  Squod’’  Conduct 
Curtails  Fishing 

Sportsmen  who  enjoyed  trout  fish- 
ing have  suffered  a very  severe  blow 
by  the  posting  of  such  sections  of  Little 
Valley  Creek  that  have  caused  the 
Fish  Commission  to  stop  stocking  both 
Little  Broad  Run  and  Little  Valley 
Creek.  This  posting  is  due  to  the 
“Goon  Squad”  conduct  of  just  a few 
spoilers  who  should  be  identified  and 
publicly  denounced  for  being  the 
thieves  of  good  wholesome  recreation 
to  so  many  local  people. 

“Goon  Squad’  is  the  title  that  has 
been  hung  on  to  these  despicable 
groups  who  smash,  destroy,  and  injure 
the  things  that  would  make  an  inno- 
cent group  look  bad  to  a harmed  party 
so  that  blame  is  placed  in  a wrong 
place.  During  times  of  industrial  un- 
rest it  is  usually  an  imported  “Goon 
Squad”  that  causes  most  of  the  ill  feel- 
ing. In  our  own  case,  it  is  the  actions, 
usually  of  non  members  that  cost  us 
our  favorite  locations. 

Many  of  us  have  seen  the  actions  or 
results  of  “Goon  Squad”  conduct  in 
our  fields  and  along  our  stream.s,  but 
so  far,  there  has  been  no  organized 
action  to  control  these  predators.  Each 
year  that  true  sportsmen  close  their 
eyes  to  bad  conduct  will  add  to  the 
number  of  locations  that  are  removed 
from  the  ‘sportsmen  welcome’  list  of 
property  owners. 

Three  years  ago  there  was  a start 
of  the  ruthless  depradation  to  personal 
property  along  Little  Valley  Creek  and 
this  matter  was  taken  up  with  mem- 
bers of  the  West  Chester  Fish  and 
Game  Association.  We  realized  that 
digging  up  meadows,  breaking  trees, 
littering  stream  banks  with  tin  cans 
and  other  refuse,  and  smashing  fences 


v/ould  lead  to  having  this  property 
posted  but  the  question  of  what  to 
do  about  it  was  never  satisfactorily 
answered.  So  now  the  meadov/s  are 
posted,  the  streams  are  not  stocked, 
and  our  fishing  and  hunting  is  confined 
to  an  ever  decreasing  area. 

Mr.  Sportsman,  you  have  just  been 
made  an  active  member  of  a very  im- 
portant committee.  It  is  the  COMMIT- 
TEE OF  GOOD  SPORTSMANSHIP. 
There  are  a lot  of  others  on  this  com- 
mittee and  they  can  do  a fine  job,  with 
your  help.  The  other  committee  mem- 
bers are  the  people  you  will  be  glad  to 
be  associated  with  as  they  are  all  real 
sportsmen  with  an  intelligent  eye  for 
the  future  of  sports  of  field  and  stream. 

Your  duties  as  an  active  member  of 
the  COMMITTEE  OF  GOOD  SPORTS- 
MANSHIP are  to  care  for  your  hosts’ 
property  as  though  it  was  your  own, 
to  report  any  damage  or  danger  that 
may  exist  on  your  hosts’  property,  and 
to  leave  property,  where  you  are  wel- 
come to  hunt  and  fish,  free  of  litter  or 
holes  or  anything  that  is  not  to  ihe 
property  owners  advantage. — West 
Chester  Fish  & Game  Assn.  Sporting 
News. 


FIRST  ROBIN 

The  new-come  redbreast  on  my  lawn 
Proclaims  that  laggard  Spring  is  come. 
Straightway,  I see  the  flashing  rise 
Of  mountain  trout  to  preferred  flies; 
April’s  tearful  smiles,  Maytime’s  bloom. 
And  feel  the  laze  of  far-off  June. 

But  snow-flecked  winds,  in  seeming  glee. 
Swirl  down  upon  the  lawn’s  dull  green 
And  still  the  song  that  Robin  sings; 

They  break  the  spell  his  coming  brings. 
And  wish-born  visions  fade  away: 

I see,  now,  . . . just  a wintry  day. 

Earl  Shibler, 
Lake  Lynn,  Penna. 


John  Tressler,  R.  D.  1,  Mjlierstown,  Pa.,  ;k 
with  4-lb.,  4-oz.,  '19%-tnsh  bass  he 

snagged  on  1 5 September  last  season  at  i 
Girty’s  Notch,  with  glass  casting  rod  ond  f 
Shakespeare  Midget  Spinner.  j) 
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GOOD  READING  ANYTIME?^ 

Get  With  the  Ever  Growing  Gang  of  Angler  Readers  — The  Best  Dollar 

I 

You'll  Ever  Invest  in  Your  Favorite  Outdoor  Sport! 
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arrisburg,  Penna. 

Enclosed  is  $ for  my  (New)  (Renewal)  subscription  to 
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ame  
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jjbscription  rates:  12  issues,  I year  $1.00. 


REQUEST  FOR  SAMPLE  COPY  OF 
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Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
Harrisburg.  Penna. 

Please  send  free  sample  copy  of  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  to: 
Please  PRINT  name  and  address  plainly 


There’s  Still  Plenty  of  Time! 

— To  Visit  — 

- Fisherman’s  Paradise  - 

SPRBNG  CREEK  PROJECT  - CENTRE  COUNTY 


Famous  the  World  Over  for  Wonderful  Trout  Fishing 


Season  opens  May  14  — Closes  July  17 

(Both  Dates  Inclusive) 

AMPLE  FREE  PARKING  SPACE.  BRING  THE  ENTIRE  FAMILY  FOR  AN  UNFORGETTABLE  OUT- 
DOOR ADVENTURE! 

— PLAN  A TRIP  TODAY  — 


(See  Regulations  Below) 


Fisherman's  Paradise  Regyiotions 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS— SPRING  CREEK  PROJECT— SEASON  1954 

1.  OPEN  SEASON — May  14th  to  July  17th,  both  dates  inclusive. 

2.  OPEN — from  8:00  A.M.  to  8:00  P.M.  (Eastern  Standard  Time)  or  until  Klaxon  is  sounded. 

3.  ALL  ANGLERS  MUST  PERSONALLY  REGISTER  BEFORE  FISHING  AND  PERSONALLY  CHECK  OUT  AND 
RETURN  IDENTIFICATION  BUTTON  BEFORE  LEAVING  PROJECT.  NO  SUNDAY  FISHING. 

4.  FISH  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  ANGLER  MUST  BE  DISPLAYED  AND  CHECKED  AT  REGISTRATION 
BOOTH  WHEN  CHECKING  INTO  PROJECT.  FISH  NOT  SO  REGISTERED  WILL  BE  CONSIDERED  AS  HAV- 
ING BEEN  CAUGHT  ON  THE  PROJECT. 

5.  ANGLERS  MUST  PARK  AUTOMOBILES  BEFORE  CHECKING  IN  AND  MUST  CHECK  OUT  BEFORE  RE- 
MOVING AUTOMOBILES  FROM  PARKING  LOT. 

6.  DAILY  LIMIT— Only  ONE  FISH  may  be  killed.  The  Angler  must  stop  fishing  after  ONE  FISH  HAS  BEEN 
KILLED. 

7.  Only  artificial  lures  of  hair  or  feather  construction  with  barbless  hooks  or  regular  hooks  with  the  barbs  removed 
may  be  used.  No  spinners  or  swivels  permitted. 

8.  Fishing  with,  or  possession  of,  any  live  bait,  angle  worms,  meat,  liver,  or  any  other  bait,  is  a violation  of  the  rules 
and  regulations. 

9.  SIZE  LIMIT — All  fish  caught  from  large  stream  under  10  inches  in  length  and  on  ladies  stream  under  7 inches 
in  length  must  be  carefully  returned  to  the  water. 

10.  All  anglers  holding  a Pennsylvania  Fishing  License  will  be  permitted  to  fish  five  days  during  the  season. 

11.  The  dressing  or  cleaning  of  fish  on  the  property  is  prohibited  as  all  fish  must  be  weighed  when  checking  out. 

12.  POSITIVELY'  NO  W^ADING — in  the  stream  for  any  purpose  permitted. 

13.  Sinkers  or  lures  not  exceeding  the  weight  of  2BB  Shot  are  permitted.  No  casting  or  spinning  outfits  permitted. 

14.  Feeding  fish  PROHIBITED  except  on  Sunday. 

15.  Assisting  in  hooking  or  landing  fish  prohibited.  All  foul  hooked  fish  must  be  carefully  returned  to  the  stream. 

16.  Violation  of  the  rules  and  regulations  will  be  subject  to  a fine  of  Twenty  Dollars  ($20.00),  revocation  of  your 
fishing  privilege  on  the  project  for  the  balance  of  the  season,  and  revocation  of  your  fishing  license. 

If  you  like  tiiis  project  you  can  help  the  sportsmen  of  the  state  by  obeying  these  rules  and  reporting  any  infrac- 
tion to  the  officei's. 

Section  251  of  Act  of  May  2,  1925,  as  amended,  provides  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  with  authority  to 
promulgate  such  ruk\'.  and  regulations  for  the  angling,  catching  or  removal  of  fish  in  or  from  any  waters  of  this  Com- 
monwealth as  may  be-  .deemed  necessary.  Penalty  for  violation — ($10.00)  for  each  fish  caught,  taken  or  had  in  pos- 
session. contrary  to  tlvse  Twenty  Dollars  ($20.00),  and  in  addition  thereto  may  be  fined  Ten  Dollars  rules  and  regula- 
tions. 
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THE  COVER  . . . TROUT  grow  big  In 
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SOUTH  POND 


LUZERNE  COUNTY 

Area — 81.2  acres  Scale:  1 inch  = 500  feet 


Foreword: 

Many  requests  have  come  to  us  from  fishermen  for 
information  on  results  of  lake  inventory  studies  which 
Commission  biologists  have  been  conducting  in  Penn- 
sylvania over  the  past  five  years.  It  is  our  intention 
to  publish  these  reports  in  the  Pennsylvania  Angler 
at  intervals,  either  in  the  present  form  or  a more 
concise  one.  At  a later  date  it  is  planned  to  combine 
these  reports  with  future  management  records  into 
published  volumes  for  the  various  regions  of  the  state. 
Gordon  L.  Trembley 
Chief  Aquatic  Biologist 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 

South  Pond  is  located  in  southeastern  Ross  Town- 
ship, northwestern  Luzerne  County,  on  a branch  of 
Hunlock  Creek,  a tributary  of  the  lower  North  Branch 
Susquehanna  Sub-basin.  It  lies  west-southwest  of 
Lake  Silk  worth  at  a distance  of  approximately  four 
miles  and  south  of  Wolf  Dam,  North  Pond,  and 
Grassy  Pond,  It  is  fed  in  part  by  the  outlet  from  the 
later.  The  forks  of  coimty  roads  40067  and  40068 
straddle  this  lake. 

South  Pond  was  first  surveyed  by  the  Fish  Man- 
agement Unit  during  the  period  extending  from  July 


7,  1952,  through  July  11,  1952,  and  included  the  fol- 
lowing personnel:  DeWayne  E.  Campbell,  Biologist; 
E.  S.  Makovsky  and  Allan  Fletcher  Assistants. 

This  survey  was  instigated  at  the  request  of  the 
Berwick  Hunting  and  Fishing  Association  with  the 
purpose  of  formulating  a management  plan  for  the 
general  improvement  of  fishing  qualities. 

Earliest  known  history  of  the  lake  places  the  origi- 
nal ownership  of  this  area  in  the  hands  of  the  Ben- 
scoter  family,  thence  to  smaller,  private  sub-divisions. 
The  lake  was  apparently  developed  as  recreational 
water  only. 

The  history  of  past  fishing  is  relatively  unknown. 
However,  it  is  presumed  from  the  northeasterly  loca- 
tion of  the  lake  and  from  word  of  mouth  that  the 
original  association  of  fishes  was  typically  pickerel, 
sunfish,  and  golden  shiner.  The  date  at  which  bass 
were  first  introduced  is  unknown.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  this  lake  once  provided  excellent  catches  for  the 
angler.  Locally  it  is  maintained  that  there  has  been 
a steady  deterioration  of  angling  quality. 

Currently  the  lake  is  used  primarily  for  fishing. 
Few  power  boats  are  in  use  and  only  one  boat  livery 
is  present  near  the  outlet.  No  resorts  are  present  and 
the  cottages  are  largely  the  private,  summer  home 
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South  Pond  (Sylvan  Lake),  Luzerne  County 
prepared  by 

DeWayne  E.  Campbell,  Fishery  Biologist 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


types  for  residents  of  the  nearby  municipalities. 
Some  winter  fishing  is  done  successfully  for  pickerel 
through  the  ice.  The  present  state  of  development  is 
considered  desirable  for  angling. 

PHYSICAL  CHARACTER 

The  basin  of  South  Pond  is  a rather  regular  tri- 
angle in  shape  with  the  main  axis  running  from  north 
to  south.  Maximum  length  is  2,900  feet  and  maximum 
width  is  1,935  feet.  Surface  area  is  81.2  acres.  Depth 
as  determined  by  sormdings  from  boat  places  the 
depth  as  25  feet  maximum  and  15  feet  prevailing. 
Bottom  contours  are  not  irregular.  An  estimated  35% 
of  the  surface  area  is  supported  by  depths  of  less 
than  ten  feet,  35%  by  depths  of  10  to  18  feet,  and 
30%  supported  by  greater  depths. 

Bottom  types  are  evenly  divided  between  fibroiis 
and  pulpy  peats.  Less  than  5%  is  of  a sandy  nature. 
The  water  has  a color  value  of  20  and  a secchi  disc 
transparency  of  9 feet. 

South  Pond  is  of  geologic  origin  and  must  be  clas- 
sified as  eutrophic  in  nature.  It  is  possible  that  it 
may  be  approaching  a troublesome  condition  with 
seasonal  anaerobiosis  (oxygen  deficiency) ; some  mor- 
talities in  this  line  apparently  have  already  been 
reported. 


The  coimtry  siirrounding  the  lake  is  generally  low, 
rising  to  a height  of  100  feet  on  the  west  side.  The 
northwest  side  is  low,  flat,  and  swampy  with  severe 
encroachment  by  vegetation  (Decodon) . The  lake 
drains  approximately  1.8  square  miles  of  land  which 
is  covered  by  second-growth  timber.  Water  fluctua- 
tion is  nominal  with  no  influence  on  aquatic  life.  It 
would  seem  from  cursory  examination  that  excellent 
possibilities  exist  for  repairing  the  present  dam  to 
maintain  a higher  water  level  which  would  improve 
the  present  physical  and  chemical  characteristics  of 
this  water  for  fish  life. 

One  inlet  is  present  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake — 
an  unnamed  branch  of  Hunlock  Creek,  two  feet  wide 
by  six  inches  deep,  entering  through  a marsh.  For 
its  volume  the  lake  depends  largely  upon  bottom 
springs.  The  inlet  appears  to  be  the  drainage  of  a 
smaller  lake  to  the  north  known  as  Grassy  Pond. 

The  outlet  (branch  of  Hunlock  Creek)  is  eight  feet 
wide  and  one  foot  deep.  A small  dam  of  concrete 
(in  poor  repair),  approximately  thirty-five  feet  by 
five  feet,  is  present  on  the  outlet.  This  dam  may  be 
an  obstacle  to  fish  moving  upstream,  a not  unfavor- 
able situation  from  the  fish  management  point  of  view. 

(.Turn  to  next  page) 
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FISHES  PRESENT 

Total  catch,  285  specimens.  (Trap  net  only.) 


Species 

No. 

Size  Range 

Ave.  Size 

% of  Total 

Golden  Shiners  

...  123 

7.5"-10.0" 

8.1" 

43.0% 

P’seed  Sunfish  

61 

3.4"-  7.1" 

5.3" 

21.0% 

Brown  Bullheads  .... 

46 

8.3"-12.0" 

10.4" 

16.0% 

Bluegill  Srmfish  

41 

4.1"-  7.7" 

5.7" 

14.5% 

Chubsuckers  

8 

9.3" -14.0" 

12.0" 

2.8% 

Yellow  Perch  

3 

7.5"-  9.2" 

8.7" 

1.6% 

Largemouth  Bass  

2 

11.8"-12.8" 

12.3" 

0.7% 

Chain  Pickerel  

1 

11.3" 

11.3" 

TEMPERATURES  AND  CHEMICAL 
CHARACTERISTICS 

The  temperatures  and  chemical  char- 
acteristics of  the  water  have  a de- 
cided bearing  on  the  management  of 
this  lake  for  fishing.  It  is  a warm- 
water  lake  and  very  typically  supports 
no  oxygen  below  eighteen  feet  in  depth 
during  summer  months.  The  water 
stratifies  with  a thermocline  extending 
from  eight  feet  to  seventeen  feet.  Oxy- 
gen extends  in  good  quantity  from 
the  surface  through  the  epilimnion  and 
thermocline  into  the  lower  levels  of 
the  latter.  Carbon  dioxide  is  high  in 
the  hypolimnion  (11  p.p.m.)  dropping 
to  nominal  readings  (1  p.p.m.)  in  the 
surface  layers  of  the  epilimnion.  The 
water  is  slightly  acid  in  nature  and 
has  a range  of  pH  6.2  for  the  hypolim- 
nion to  6.9  in  the  surface  layers  of 
the  epilimnion.  The  water  is  soft.  M.  O. 
alkalinity  range  is  from  6 p.p.m.  to 
9 p.p.m.  in  the  upper  layers.  No  al- 
kalinity was  recorded  in  the  hypolim- 
nion. 

BIOLOGICAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

Vegetation  is  abundant  in  both  the 
higher  and  lower  forms.  A large  por- 
tion of  the  northwest  section  is  occupied 
by  encroaching  Decodon.  Weed  beds 
of  Brasenia,  Nymphaea,  Nuphar,  Pot- 
amogetons,  Anacharis,  Ceratophyllum, 
Nitella,  and  Hydrodictyon  are  exten- 
sive in  the  west,  northwest,  and  south- 
west portions.  Plankton  was  not  found 
to  be  abundant  during  the  survey  al- 
though the  residents  maintain  that  the 
lake  blooms  as  often  as  four  to  five 
times  per  season. 

The  Predaceous  Game  Fishes 

Largemouth  Bass:  Condition  good. 

Quality  of  angling  above  average  for 
the  state.  Numbers  and  growth 
would  be  subject  to  improvement  by 
reducing  the  number  of  competitive 
pan  and  forage  species.  Spawning 
facilities  very  good. 

Smallmouth  Bass:  Known  to  be  pres- 
ent. No  specimens  taken.  This  is 
obviously  not  a smallmouth  lake. 
Chain  Pickerel:  Appears  to  be  low  in 
nirmbers.  Possibly  due  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  bass.  Condition  pre- 
sumed to  be  fair.  Spawning  grounds 
appear  to  be  excellent.  Best  catches 
are  reported  to  be  made  during  the 
winter  months. 

The  Non-Game  Fishes 

Pumpkinseed  Sunfish:  Condition  poor 
to  fair.  Very  abundant  although  it 
is  believed  that  this  is  not  the  sole 
cause  of  a stunted  situation.  Ap- 


parently less  affected  by  over  popu- 
lation than  the  other  species. 

Bluegill  Sunfish:  Low  in  numbers. 

Condition  very  poor.  Apparently 
suffer  to  a severe  degree  from  the 
over-abundance  of  competitive  spe- 
cies. 

Yellow  Perch:  Very  abundant  though 
not  indicated  in  trap  net  catches 
which  are  rather  selective  for  this 


species.  Seine  hauls,  however,  were 
consistently  high  in  perch.  Condition 
very  poor.  This  species  commonly 
plays  a major  part  in  conditions  of 
overpopulation. 

Brown  Bullhead:  This  fish  is  fair  in 
both  condition  and  numbers.  Most 
frequently  the  catfishes  do  not  re- 
spond as  markedly  to  an  overpopu- 
lation of  their  water  by  other  fishes 


— Penna.  Fish  Commission  Photo  by  Geo.  H.  Gordon 


Lake  fishing  for  bass,  other  game  fishes  is  good  when 
there  is  a properly  balanced  population  of  fishes. 
Any  unbalance  favors  the  non-game  species. 
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as  do  the  more  common  varieties. 
They  are,  however,  quite  sensitive 
to  high  populations  within  their  own 
species. 

Chubsucker:  A problem  fish.  It  may 
be  presumed  that  the  numbers  of 
this  fish  are  quite  high  based  on 
experience  in  other  waters.  Trap  nets 
are  seldom  effective  in  registering 
the  relative  numbers  of  this  species 
even  where  abundant.  This  fish  is 
unharvestable  since  it  cannot  be 
taken  by  hook  and  line. 

Golden  Shiner:  This  is  apparently  the 
most  numerous  species  in  the  lake. 
The  large  size  of  these  adult  fishes 
combined  with  their  great  prolific 
ability  places  the  golden  shiner  in 
the  “problem  fish”  class.  The  adult 
fishes  of  this  species  are  much  too 
large  to  be  utilized  by  the  young  of 
the  game  fishes.  However,  these 
same  imutilized  fishes  can  and  do 
compete  with  the  young  of  the 
game  fishes  for  space  and  food  as 
is  true  of  the  other  non-game  fishes. 
Neither  is  this  a harvestable  fish. 

MANAGEMENT  RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS 

Insofar  as  can  be  determined  with- 
out the  aid  of  an  intensive  creel  census, 
the  largemouth  bass  is  the  only  fish 
providing  a moderately  fair  return  to 


the  angler  per  unit  effort;  it  would 
appear  that  this  return  is  somewhat 
above  the  state  average. 

However,  angling  in  general  must  be 
considered  as  poor  relative  to  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  lake.  This  is 
a fine  body  of  water.  With  a properly 
balanced  population  of  fishes  it  is 
within  the  ability  of  this  to  provide 
excellent  catches  for  the  fisherman’s 
effort.  An  unbalanced  state  of  fishes 
does  now  occur  and  does  greatly  re- 
duce the  potential  angling  production. 

As  common  to  many  lakes  of  the 
state  this  unbalance  occurs  in  favor 
of  the  non-game  fishes  and  to  the 
detriment  of  the  game  (predator)  spe- 
cies. It  is  commonly  supposed  by  the 
sportsman  and  the  casual  angler  that 
the  obvious  abundance  of  smaller,  non- 
game fishes  is  ideal  for  the  game 
(predator)  fishes  such  as  the  bass, 
pickerel,  yellow  pikeperch,  northern 
pike,  and  muskellimge.  It  seems  quite 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  great  num- 
bers of  these  smaller  non-game  fishes 
provide  an  abundance  of  food  for  rapid 
growth.  Such  is  not  the  case:  with  the 
sharp  increase  of  these  smaller  fishes 
comes  a correspondingly  sharp  decline 
in  the  total  numbers  of  the  larger 
predators.  The  smaller,  non-game 
fishes  not  only  compete  very  actively 
with  the  young  of  the  game  fishes  for 


space  and  food  but  actually  turn  the 
tables  upon  their  masters,  preying  ac- 
tively upon  the  eggs  and  fry  of  their 
own  very  necessary  predators.  By  this 
reduction  in  numbers  of  the  predators 
it  becomes  more  certain  that  the  non- 
game species  can  thus  more  easily 
survive  and  thus  the  vicious  cycle  is 
begun. 

Such  a situation  has  been  a common 
observance  among  the  lakes  of  the 
state  thus  far  studied.  Apparently  this 
is  due  at  least  in  part  to  the  selectivity 
of  the  angler  in  fishing  for  the  game 
fishes  only  and  failing  to  crop  off  the 
non-game  fishes  in  proportion  to  the 
game  fish  crop.  Game  fishes  are  more 
easily  caught  in  relation  to  their  total 
numbers  than  are  the  many  varieties 
of  non-game  fishes. 

Present  (*)  creel  limit  regulations 
on  the  non-game  fishes  do  not  prop- 
erly regard  the  incredibly  prolific  abil- 
ity of  these  fishes  to  become  a menace 
to  a healthfully  balanced  fish  popula- 
tion. It  is  utterly  impossible  to  “fish 
out”  these  non-game  fishes  in  a lake. 
For  this  reason  there  should  be  no 
limit  to  the  number  of  non-game 
fishes  an  angler  should  be  permitted 
to  remove  by  the  present  legal  meth- 
ods. The  angler  can  greatly  help  his 
sport  if  he  will  remove  and  not  re- 
turn these  fish  to  the  water  (bluegills, 
sunfish,  yellow  perch,  etc.) . 

However,  the  opposite  is  true  as  re- 
gards the  game  fishes.  Minimum  legal 
size  limits  and  creel  limits  on  these 
fish  fail  to  adequately  protect  and  thus 
assure  that  they  may  effectively  com- 
pete with  the  non-game  types.  A slight 
increase  in  the  present  size  limit  would 
assure  more  reproduction  of  these 
fishes  and  would  serve  to  permit  these 
necessary  predators  more  time  within 
the  water  to  actively  assist  in  reducing 
the  numbers  of  the  competitive  non- 
games. Larger  sizes  in  the  predators 
would  also  permit  them  to  fully  utilize 
the  adult  “uncatchables”  (golden  shin- 
ers, chubsuckers,  suckers,  etc.) . 

By  thus  permitting  a natural  thin- 
ning of  the  non-game  fishes  (bluegills, 
sunfish,  yellow  perch,  bullheads,  etc.) 
much  greater  growth  will  occur  within 
these  varieties,  thus  making  for  greater 
appeal  of  these  fishes  for  angling.  This 
incurs  a running  counter  to  the  vicious 
cycle  previously  discussed  as  the  cause 
of  poor  fishing. 

For  the  reasons  as  discussed  in  the 
previous  paragraphs  it  therefore  is  rec- 
ommended that  the  following  changes 
be  enacted  in  the  management  of  the 
fisheries  for  South  Pond  or  Sylvan 
Lake,  Luzerne  County: 

(Turn  to  page  22) 


The  angler  can  greatly  help  his  sport  if  he  will  remove 
and  not  return  bluegills,  sunfish,  yellow  perch  to  the 
water  while  fishing  for  the  game  fishes. 
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Pennsylvanians  fprand  C 


an  VO  II 


By  DON  SHINER 


ONE  of  the  most  beautiful  views  of 
scenic  Pennsylvania  is  the  Grand 
Canyon  found  on  Pine  Creek,  near  the 
town  of  Wellsboro,  on  route  660,  Tioga 
County.  To  view  this  1000-feet  deep 
canyon  through  which  Pine  Creek 
flows  for  many  visible  miles,  is  to  see 
and  feel  the  tremendous  vastness  of 
this  earth  and  its  mountains.  It  is  one 
of  those  scenic  spots  so  frequently 
portrayed  in  travel  magazines,  pic- 
tured many  miles  away  from  home. 
But  here  in  a very  real  picture-post 
card  setting  is  this  magniflcent  canyon 
in  Northern  Pennsylvania,  hardly  more 
than  a day’s  drive  from  any  point 
within  the  commonwealth. 

On  the  crest  of  one  of  the  high 
ridges  overlooking  the  deep  gorge  the 
state  has  built  a park,  named  in  honor 
of  Leonard  Harrison,  a gallant  soldier 
captured  by  quarrelsome  Indians  dur- 
ing the  early  years  when  this  state  was 
but  a youngster.  A sturdy  iron  railing 
encloses  the  park  area  on  top  of  the 
moimtain.  Observation  points,  housed 
within  strong  fences,  amply  protect  the 
scenic  viewer.  Nearby  are  picnic  tables, 
benches,  fireplaces  and  rest  rooms.  For 
folks  who  like  souvenirs,  there  is  a 
small  gift  shop  within  the  park  that 
offers  a collection  to  the  Grand  Canyon 
visitor. 

The  feature  of  this  park  and  scenic 


spot,  always  in  favor  with  dad  and 
junior,  is  Pine  Creek  and  its  superb 
trout  Ashing.  Running  smoothly  at  the 
foot  of  the  gorge,  the  creek  is  stocked 
regularly  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  with  brook,  brown  and 
rainbow  trout  which  loaf  in  the  riffles 
waiting  for  the  baited  hook,  flies  and 
spinning  lures  of  fishermen.  A path — 
not  too  steep  or  tiresome  if  reasonable 
care  is  exercised  during  the  climb — 
descends  the  mountain  side  to  the 
stream.  The  path  appropriately  ends 
near  a waterfall,  another  wonder  of 
this  beautiful  state  park  area. 

The  wooded  mountain  slopes  de- 
scending gracefully  to  the  banks  of 
the  stream  is  a spectacle  of  grandeur. 
Autumn  with  its  flaming  hues  of  red, 
yellow  and  gold,  is  a most  appropri- 
ate time  to  view  this  wonder,  but  in 
spring  laurel,  dogwood,  maple  and 
other  blossoms  give  vivid  dashes  of 
color  to  the  mountain  sides  While 
spring  and  autumn  months  may  be 
the  canyon’s  most  decorative  time  of 
year,  the  gorge  is  worth  viewing  dur- 
ing the  summer  too!  Old  and  young 
folks  alike  will  find  the  canyon  a 
breath-taking,  never-to-be-forgotten 
view  of  Pennsylvania — a land  so 
blended  with  beautiful  rivers,  moun- 
tains and  fertile  valleys — one  of  the 
most  scenic  states  of  all  48! 


(More  photos  on  pages  8 and  9) 


TO  THE  NORTH,  Pennsylvania’s  Grand 
Canyon  makes  sharp  bend  making  it 
appear  Pine  Creek  flows  from  a 
cavern  upstream.  Railroad  tracks 
gives  perspective  to  depth  and  width 
of  the  gorge. 
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PICNIC  TABLES  in  Leonard  Harrison  Park  are  provided 
but  visitors  are  urged  to  help  keep  the  area  clean. 


LOOKOUT  POINT  is  enclosed  by  sturdy  iron  railing, 
enables  visitors  to  get  bird’s  eye  view  of  gorge. 


PINE  CREEK  is  heavily  stocked  with  trout  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission  and  superb  fly  and  bait  fish- 
ing in  the  deep,  cool  pools  and  fast  riffles  is  available 
to  anglers. 


NICE  RAINBOWS  from  Pine  Creek  offer  proof  of  ex- 
cellent fishing  in  the  Canyon  stream. 
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Fishing  Berks  County 


The  variety  of  fishing  offered  in 
Berks  County  is  amazing  when  one 
pauses  to  consider  that  this  southeast- 
ern Pennsylvania  county  has  been  ex- 
tensively settled  and  farmed  since  the 
early  1700’s.  But  wise  farming  prac- 
tices plus  industries,  a minimum  of 
polluting,  down  through  the  years  have 
preserved  the  county’s  streams  and 
ponds  which  today  provide  many 
hours  of  relaxing  fishing  to  more  than 
20,000  licensed  anglers. 

Berks  Coimty’s  864  square  miles 
provide  every  type  of  terrain  found  in 
the  Keystone  State.  The  Blue  Moun- 
tains on  the  north  and  the  south  and 


By  BROOKE  FOCHT 

Field  & Stream  Editor,  Reading  Eagle 


Welsh  Moimtains  along  the  southern 
border  are  the  origin  of  many  of  the 
14  streams  regularly  stocked  with  trout 
by  the  State  Fish  Commission  each 
spring.  These  same  streams  also  get 
another  allotment  of  trout  during  the 
mid-season  stocking  operations.  In 
addition,  a half-dozen  other  streams 
are  stocked  with  trout  by  various 
sportsmen’s  clubs. 

All  the  streams  flowing  through  this 
area  are  fed  by  countless  limestone 
springs,  providing  the  minerals  so 
necessary  for  proper  aquatic  plant  and 
fish  growth.  Pennsylvania  Dutch  farm- 
ers are  notoriously  rmderstanding 


about  fishermen  and  seldom  restrict 
egress  to  the  streams  flowing  through 
their  property,  especially  when  per- 
mission is  requested  and  anglers  re- 
frain from  destroying  fences  and  litter- 
ing the  land  with  refuse. 

The  Schuylkill  River,  which  wends 
its  way  southward  to  Philadelphia 
through  Berks  County  from  Hamburg 
on  the  northern  border  to  Douglass- 
ville  on  the  Montgomery  County  line, 
is  developing  into  a fishing  stream  par- 
excellence  since  its  clean-up  several 
years  ago. 

Once  ink-black  and  choked  with 
culm  from  the  anthracite  mines  in 


FIGHTING  RAINBOW  is  netted  by  Darlington 
R.  Kulp,  well-known  Reading  angler,  fishing 
Pine  creek  in  the  Blue  Mountains  of  Berks 
county. 
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YOUNG  ANGLER  trying  his  luck 
for  brook  trout  in  Furnace 
creek  near  Robesonia,  Berks 
county.  This  stream  wends  its 
way  from  South  Mountains, 
flows  into  Spring  creek  west 


of  Wernersville. 


! Schuylkill  County,  the  river  is  once 
; again  running  clear  and  clean  along 
its  picturesque  banks.  And  the  many 
' streams  flowing  into  the  Schuylkill  in 
' Berks  County  have  endowed  it  with 
catfish,  carp,  suckers,  sunfish,  perch 
! and  even  some  bass  and  trout. 

Just  last  summer  an  initial  stocking 
of  catfish  and  sunfish  in  Felix  Dam 
. north  of  Reading  proved  successful  and 
) this  body  of  water  will  probably  be 
stocked  with  additional  fish  this  season. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  popular 
fishing  spot  in  Berks  is  the  sprawling 
Lake  Ontelaunee  watershed  which 
I provides  drinking  water  for  the  City 
of  Reading.  Located  ten  miles  north  of 
I Reading  between  State  Highway  Routes 
I 122  and  222,  the  1,082-acre  artificial 
k lake  was  made  by  damming  the 
i'  Maiden  Creek  more  than  20  years  ago. 
t Since  then  the  lake,  mostly  through 
■ natural  propagation  of  native  fishes, 
s!  has  developed  into  one  of  the  best 
I fishing  spots  in  southeastern  Pennsyl- 
i vania.  Catches  are  often  very  good,  but 
Li  would  be  multiplied  countless  times  if 
^ fishing  were  permitted  from  boats, 
t However,  the  city  water  bureau  pro- 
jihibits  even  wading  in  the  large  dam. 
Lake  Ontelaunee  is  surrounded  by 
thousands  of  acres  of  planted  pine 
t forest  and  is  a state  game  refuge.  The 
i area  teems  with  deer,  rabbits,  pheas- 
L ants,  waterfowl  and  almost  every 
L native  Pennsylvania  animal. 

1 Lake  Ontelaunee  is  a favorite  stop- 
r ping-off  place  for  wild  ducks  and  geese 
in  their  annual  spring  and  autiunn 
5|  migrations.  Through  the  efforts  of 
Game  Commission  personnel  who 
! I planted  feed,  an  estimated  7,000  wild 
ducks  winter  at  the  lake  instead  of 
i|  continuing  southward.  Hunting,  of 


course,  is  prohibited  but  the  area  is 
a favorite  one  for  wild  life  observers. 
All  trespassing,  including  fishing,  is 
prohibited  at  Lake  Ontelaunee  during 
October,  November  and  December  be- 
cause it  is  a state  game  refuge. 

Carp,  crappies,  large  and  smallmouth 
bass,  suckers,  sunfish,  perch  and  cat- 
fish abound  in  Lake  Ontelaunee.  Hun- 
dreds of  fishermen  line  its  shores 
during  the  summer  and  autumn.  But 
January,  February  and  March  are  also 
favorite  angling  months  at  the  Berks 
County  lake.  During  these  months, 
when  the  lake’s  main  body  freezes  over, 
the  crappies  concentrate  in  hordes  at 
the  mouth  of  Peter’s  Creek  near  the 
Evansville  cement  mills.  The  crappies 
are  generally  hungry  and  always  ready 
to  stage  a detennined  fight  when 
hooked  on  a fly  rod.  Anglers  by  the 
scores  line  up  elbow-to-elbow  on 
weekends  enjoying  their  sport,  ignoring 
the  cold  blasts  of  winter.  Minnows, 
worms  and  streamers  generally  pro- 
vide the  best  luck. 

Another  favorite  fishing  spot  in  Berks 
County  is  at  Hopewell  Lake,  a 62-acre 
body  of  water,  located  in  the  French 
Creek  State  Park  three  miles  south  of 
Birdsboro. 

The  2,500-acre  park  is  operated  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters.  Fishing  is  permitted  in  the 
lake  and  streams  but  not  off  the  docks 
of  organized  group  camps  nor  off  the 
public  swimming  beaches. 

Fishing  waters  in  the  park  include 
Hopewell  Lake,  Six-Penny  Lake, 
French  Creek,  Scott’s  Run  and  the 
Six-Penny  Creek.  Hopewell  Lake,  is 
the  most  popular  spot  for  anglers.  It 
contains  bass,  catfish,  perch,  sunfish 
and  crappies.  Ordinarily,  fishing  is 


permitted  in  the  lake,  during  daylight 
hours  only,  from  April  15  until  the 
following  March  14.  However,  fishing 
will  be  prohibited  in  Hopewell  Lake 
until  sometime  in  May  as  the  lake 
waters  have  been  lowered  to  permit 
extensive  beach  improvements  includ- 
ing the  filling  of  bottom  holes  and  the 
extending  of  the  bathing  beach. 

No  boat  fishing  is  permitted  in  the 
lake  until  after  the  camping  season. 
These  restrictions,  however,  are  lifted 
from  September  1 to  November  30 — 
and  that  is  when  the  nicest  bass  are 
caught  there.  Boat  fishing  is  also  per- 
mitted each  spring  from  April  15, 
opening  day  of  the  trout  season,  until 
June  1 when  the  camping  season  offi- 
cially gets  under  way.  Shore  fishing  is 
permitted  in  areas  away  from  the 
camping  and  bathing  sections  of  the 
lake  during  the  summer  months  and 
many  family  groups  picnic  there  while 
the  man  of  the  family  tries  his  luck  in 
the  lake. 

Curtis  English,  park  superintendent, 
reported  that  more  than  a million  per- 
sons used  the  facilities  at  French 
Creek  State  Park  last  year.  It  was  the 
most  popular  state  park  in  use  during 
the  summer.  Facilities  include  more 
than  400  picnic  tables  and  200  fire- 
places. There  are  special  areas  for 
house  trailers  and  tent  campers  as  well 
as  organized  groups  such  as  the  Boy 
Scouts.  Piped  spring  water  and  sani- 
tary rest  rooms  are  scattered  through- 
out the  park  area. 

French  Creek,  Scott’s  Run  and  Six- 
Penny  Creek  are  stocked  with  brook 
trout  while  Six-Penny  Lake  contains 
warm  water  fish.  All  fishing,  camping, 

(Turn  to  page  26) 


POPULAR  opening  day  spot  for 
trout  fishermen  in  Berks  county 
is  Weidner’s  Dam  in  Mana- 
tawny  creek  near  Eariville. 
Competition  is  fierce  for  posi- 
tion on  dam  breast. 


By  MARGARET  M.  THORNBURGH 

Illustrated  by  Clizabeth  W.  Leopold.  Photos— U,  S. 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 


Though  ancient  mysteries  of  China  seem  far, 
far  away  from  the  wooded  ravines  of  North 
America,  there  is  a strong  link  between  them  which 
has  been  in  existence  for  more  than  two  himdred 
years.  Our  shady  forest  slopes,  familiar  country  to 
every  outdoorsman,  have  yielded  a prize  valued  in 
the  Orient  above  almost  all  other  worldly  goods. 
Its  export  was  a thriving  commerce  already  a cen- 
tury old  when  Yankee  Clippers  sailed  the  seas  to 
Asia. 

This  treasure  from  our  good  earth  is  a plant, 
growing  eight  to  twenty  inches  tall,  which  exhibits 
three  leaves,  each  with  five  leaflets.  The  three  central, 
upper  leaflets  are  always  larger;  the  two  lower  ones 
small.  Perhaps,  on  fishing  and  camping  trips,  _you 
have  seen  such  a plant.  In  midsummer  a cluster  of 
little  flowers,  greenish-yellow,  appears  on  the  strong, 
slender  stalk  which  grows  from  the  fork  of  the  main 
stem,  and  in  autumn  the  blossoms  are  replaced  by 
shining,  bright  red  berries,  conspicuous  dots  of 
color  in  the  somber  woods. 

Ginseng,  the  magic  growth  is  called,  and  in  spite 


of  the  fact  that  medical  authorities  of  the  western 
world  say  its  effect  is  purely  psychic  and  that  it  has 
no  medicinal  value,  it  has  been  our  leading  drug 
export  for  many  years.  The  Chinese  have  a legend 
that  it  appears  where  lightning  strikes  near  a clear 
mountain  stream,  that  its  root  keeps  the  force  of  the 
celestial  fire,  and  that  it  can  transform  itself  into  a 
person  or  a tiger  or  any  other  animal  known  on  earth. 
If  approached  without  proper  respect  it  could  dis- 
appear undergroimd  and  travel  to  a distant  part  of 
the  forest,  where  its  creased,  yellowish  root  might  lie 
in  the  earth  for  hundreds  of  years,  to  absorb  thg  very 
substance  of  life,  while  gradually  growing  into  the 
form  of  a human  being. 

It  is  this  strange  shape,  this  growth  in  the  likeness 
of  man,  which  makes  ginseng  the  most  expensive,  the 
most  valued  root  in  the  world.  Obviously,  says  the 
Oriental,  it  has  been  fashioned  in  this  way  by  Divine 
power,  so  that  man  will  recognize  its  vital  importance 
to  himself.  Older  roots  may  develop  arms  and  a head, 
as  well  as  legs.  The  more  perfect  the  resemblance 
the  more  beneficial  are  its  effects  and,  of  course,  the 
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nore  valuable  it  becomes.  The  best  roots  must  be 
ht  least  four  inches  long  and  an  inch  or  more  in 
ihickness,  but  good  ones  may  be  as  small  as  two 
jnches  in  length  and  a half  inch  thick. 

I The  excellence  of  the  curing  adds  to  the  worth  of 
he  root.  The  aesthetic  Chinese  value  objects  of  beauty 
jind  perfection,  and  ginseng  at  its  best  becomes  a 
pale  amber  color,  translucent,  almost  jewel-like  in 
its  waxy  smoothness. 

As  with  many  other  secrets  of  Chinese  medicine, 
ihe  methods  of  preparing  ginseng  have  been  jealously 
IJuarded.  We  know  that  each  step  must  be  done  with 
lelicate  touch  and  exacting  precision;  that  after  a 
horough  cleaning  the  root  is  simmered  for  ten  min- 
ites  in  sweetened  water  to  preserve  it,  then  wrapped 
md  steamed  as  many  minutes  as  it  takes  a stick 
ind  a fourth  of  incense  to  burn.  Later  the  preserved 
■oots  must  be  dried  in  a shed  which  is  open,  but 
iheltered  from  any  draft. 

It  is  as  a tea  made  from  a bit  of  the  powered  root 
{Turn  to  page  28) 


FANTASTIC  PLANT  of  our  rich,  cool  hardwood  forests  of 
Pennsylvania  “Sang"  grows  on  shaded  slopes  and  along 
streams  where  fishermen  pass  it  unknowingly.  Chinese 
legends  say  it  appears  where  lightning  strikes  near  a 
clear  mountain  stream. 


SEEDS  of  Ginseng  are  wrinkled, 
flat,  their  sale  at  exhorbitant 
prices  gave  the  plant  a bad 
name,  (shown  natural  size) 


MAN-IMMAGE  root  which  millions  of  Asiatics  regc 
most  potent  of  all  medicines,  a possession  to  be  ' 
ured.  The  three  leaves,  each  with  five  leaflets,  grc 
yellow  flowers,  gleaming  red  berries,  identify  Ami 
Ginseng,  hunted  for  the  China  trade  for  more  thai 

years. 


IF  YOU  are  an  angler  who  delights 
in  the  wonders  of  the  stream  and 
are  intrigued  with  the  proposition  that 
there  is  a reason  for  everything  . . . 
nymph  fishing  is  for  you! 

Armed  with  the  usual  necessities 
. . . good  tackle  and  the  ability  to 
use  it  . . . eyes  that  are  sharp,  an  open 
mind,  you  are  half  way  to  the  goal. 
The  other  half  will  come  to  you  so 
convincingly  as  you  progress,  that  it 
will  engulf  yoin:  entire  thinking,  to 
the  point  that  you’ll  be  as  much  inter- 
ested in  nature  as  you  are  in  casting 
the  rod.  Even  more  important,  you’ll 
find  that  nature  has  a definite  plan  for 
things  and  once  you  start  you’ll  real- 
ize the  old  expression  “Ain’t  Nature 
Grand”  is  a masterpiece  of  \mder- 
statement! 

Among  other  things,  you’ll  find  it 
important  to  know  the  nymph  lives  a 
year  or  more  in  the  underwater  or 


nymphal  stage,  but  after  reaching  the 
dim  stage  it  exists  but  a few  days. 
Much  has  been  written  for  the  dry 
fly  angler  and  the  wet  fly  man,  but 
the  data  available  on  the  underwater 
phase  of  these  insects  . . . prime  fish 
food,  is  far  from  adequate.  This  leaves 
you  wide  open  to  discover  for  your- 
self the  answers  to  some  of  the  mys- 
teries that  lie  beneath  the  surface  . . . 
some  of  the  reasons  why  fish  you  see 
rising  will  not  take  anything  in  the 
book. 

You  find  there  is  a reason  hatching 
insects  always  fly  upstream,  regardless 
of  the  wind  direction.  They  do  so  be- 
cause in  this  way,  they  guarantee  next 
year’s  supply.  If  each  successive  year’s 
hatch  went  further  downstream,  it 
would  end  the  species  entirely.  You 
learn  now  to  differentiate  a return 
spinner  flight  from  a hatch.  You  don’t 
bend  on  a nymph  when  the  only  food 


available  is  floating  on  the  surface.  jl 
You  do  tie  on  a nymph  before  a hatch,  I 
or  at  the  first  signs  of  one.  You’ll  also  J 
recognize  rise  types.  TAILING:  The  I 
fish  is  working  over  rising  nymphs 
and  a close  look  will  supply  this  fact. 
Dry  flies  then  are  not  recommended. 

BULGING:  This  occurs  a bit  later  as 
the  fish  feed  on  the  nymphs  just  below  ' 
the  surface.  Hold  back  on  the  dry  flies. 
Even  when  there  are  numbers  of  in- 
sects floating  on  the  surface,  the  trout 
will  often  ignore  them  to  concentrate 
on  the  easiest  prey  . . . the  drifting 
hatchers.  Only  sharp  eyes  will  dis- 
cover this  fact! 

FLASHING:  Will  be  seen  down 

deep,  especially  in  the  morning.  Trout 
are  breakfasting  off  the  floor  . . . feed-  | 
ing  heavily,  a fact  that  will  go  by  90  | 

percent  of  the  anglers.  It  pays  to  look  j 
into  the  water,  for  a look  down  will  j 
show  the  species  of  nymph  about  to  i 
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By  RAY  OVINGTON 

Author  of  “How  To  Take  Trout  On  Wet  Flies  and  Nymphs,”  (Little,  Brown  & Co.) 


NYMPH  FISHING  is  an  art  of  line  and  drift  control,  control  of  slack, 
ability  to  pre-judge  water.  Short  line  for  proper  control  at  all  times 

should  be  used. 


hatch  and  at  what  level  it  is  drifting. 
Remember,  these  flies  don’t  just  leave 
the  bottom  of  the  stream  to  immedi- 
ately hatch  into  duns.  They  may  have 
drifted  for  a mile  or  more,  ever  work- 
ing upward.  Ah,  there  is  a lot  to 
learn!  The  progression  of  the  species 
of  the  flies  during  the  season  ...  its 
gradual  color  change  from  black  to 
almost  white  . . . the  hatching  hour 
which  is  mid-day  in  the  cold  weather, 
gradually  advancing  imtil  after  dark, 
when  the  temperature  and  light  is 
better.  The  accompanying  acts  of  the 
fish  tend  to  reveal  a nature  formula 
. . . wonderful  to  contemplate  . . . and 
one  which  if  known  and  followed  will 
yield  a nice  catch. 

Nymph  fishing  and  wet-fly  fishing 
are  closely  related.  While  wet  flies  are 
basically  designed  to  imitate  nymphs 
among  other  things,  the  reason  for  the 
closer  “nymph”  imitation  is  that  dur- 
ing a specific  hatch  the  trout  tend  to 
become  finicky  and  when  feeding  on 
one  particular  insect  species  are  most 
selective.  To  meet  this  situation  the 
imitation  must  go  beyond  “simulation” 
to  the  faithful  reproduction  of  the 
nymph  in  size,  shape,  coloration  and 
general  over-all  “looks.”  The  nymphal 
imitation  is  preferred  during  these 
times  over  the  more  general  effect  of 
the  wet  fly,  particularly  in  clear  water 
fishing  for  brown  trout  in  Eastern 
waters.  True,  wet-fly  patterns  do  pro- 
duce during  these  periods  too,  but  I 
have  discovered  that  when  both  a wet 
fly  and  a nymph  imitation  of  a specific 
insect  are  fished  at  the  same  time,  the 
n3unph  usually  wins  out.  The  wet  fly, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  generally  a far 
better  producer  when  a hatch  is  not 
in  progress  or  even  expected.  That  is 
why  the  wet  fly  is  commonly  used  as 
a fish  locator,  when  the  angler  is  cast- 
ing over  all  likely  places  without  any 
plan  in  mind  other  than  “bumping 
into”  a trout. 

The  artificial  nymph  is  deadly  be- 
cause it  represents  the  underwater  or 
nymphal  stage  of  our  streambred  in- 
sects, the  most  constant  and  varied  all- 
season  food  readily  available  to  the 
trout. 

Nymph  fishing  is  most  productive 
just  before  and  during  the  hatching 
periods  because  the  trout  feed  on 
nymphs  nearing  the  surface  to  emerge 
into  the  ,air-borne  phase  of  their  exist- 
ence. The  sport  rivals  any  other  type 
of  angling  for  it  is  offering  the  trout 
a facsimile  of  what  he  wants  right 
where  he  wants  it. 

You  have  probably  seen  trout  rising 
(Turn  to  page  24) 


SHORT  TIPPETS  should  be  used  to  tie  nymphs 
to  main  leader.  Long  tippets,  especially  in  light 
leader  material  have  tendency  to  twist  and 
snarl. 


STREAMSIDE  NOTEBOOK  SKETCH  Of  (a)  nymph; 
(b)  dun  casting  shuck;  (c)  dun  taking  off; 
(d)  spinners  mating;  (e)  female  with  eggs; 
(f)  spent  spinner. 
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CARP 


as  a food  fish 


(Excerpts  from  Wisconsin  Conservation  Department  Bulletin) 


CARP 


Low  Cost!  Energy  Producing! 
Compares  Favorably  With  Other  Foods 

% % Calories 

Name  Protein  Pat  per  Pound 

Carp  15.79  4.77  495 

Perch  18.45  1.40  402 

Trout  17.96  .74  365 

Beef  Loin  ..  19.0  19.1  1,155 

Chicken  ...  19.3  16.3  1.045 


Many  people  are  apparently  un- 
aware of  the  relative  ease  with 
which  carp  may  be  made  into  econom- 
ical and  appetizing  dishes.  The  fact 
that  it  is  seldom  properly  cooked  has 
no  doubt  caused  much  of  the  unpopu- 
larity of  this  species  as  a food  fish. 
The  flavor  of  individual  fish  may  vary 
depending  on  the  type  of  water  from 
which  they  are  taken.  Most  of  the 
undesirable  flavor  is  found  in  the  skin 
and  fat  immediately  underlying  it. 
Accordingly  when  preparing  carp  for 
frying,  broiling,  baking  or  boiling,  it 
is  recommended  that  it  be  filleted  and 
skinned.  For  pickling  or  smoking  the 
carp  should  be  fleeced  and  prepared 
as  indicated. 


CARP  RECIPES 

Boiled  Carp 

2 pounds  filleted  and  skinned  carp 
2 teaspoons  salt 
% teaspoon  pepper 
1 medium  sized  onion 
Wash  fillets  in  clear,  cold  water  and 
wipe  with  damp  cloth.  Cut  into  desired 
size  pieces.  Place  fish  in  french  fryer 
wire  basket  and  immerse  in  boiling 
water.  Before  water  is  brought  to  boil 
season  with  salt  and  pepper  and  slice 
in  one  onion.  Allow  fish  to  boil  imtil 
well  done.  Then  remove  and  serve 
with  melted  butter. 

Pickled  Carp 

Fish  are  fleeced,  dressed,  cleaned 
thoroughly  and  then  cut  into  chunks 
of  one-quarter  pound  each  and  placed 
in  salt  brine.  Brine  is  made  by  adding 
salt  to  cold  water  rmtil  it  is  of  suffi- 
cient strength  to  float  a very  small 
chicken  egg.  Only  the  tip  of  egg  should 
be  seen  above  the  surface  of  the  brine. 
Use  only  enough  brine  to  cover  fish. 
After  carp  have  been  in  brine  for  ten 
hours,  remove  fish  and  freshen  in 


cold  water  for  ten  minutes.  Now  place 
fish  in  a cold  solution  of  60%  water 
and  40%  cider  vinegar.  Season  with 
whole  pepper,  bay  leaves  and  cloves. 
Bring  to  a boil  and  simmer  for  15 
minutes.  Now  remove  fish  and  place 
in  crock  or  jar.  Strain  liquid  and  pour 
over  fish  until  covered.  Place  fish  in 
cool  place  until  mixture  jells. 

Broiled  Carp 

2 pounds  carp  fillets 

3 tablespoons  bacon  drippings 
Vz  teaspoon  salt 

% teaspoon  pepper 

1 medium  sized  onion 

Paprika 

Wipe  with  damp  cloth  and  place  on 
rack  of  broiler  pan.  Brush  top  of  fish 
with  fat,  season  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Sprinkle  with  chopped  onions  and 
paprika.  Place  fish  in  pre-heated 
broiler  and  broil  two  inches  from  the 
heat  for  15  minutes.  Turn  fish  over, 
brush  with  fat  and  season  as  pre- 
viously. Broil  for  another  15  minutes 
or  until  done. 

(Turn  to  page  23) 


Fleecing  Carp 


FLEECING  AND  DRESSING  CARP 

1.  Grasp  the  fish  by  the  tail  fin  and  in: ‘I 
knife  under  the  scales  at  the  tail.  Then,  movff 
the  knife  with  a sawing  motion  toward  the  hel/i 
slice  off  the  scales  in  strips.  There  will  be  obit 
three  strips  on  each  side. 

2.  Cut  the  flesh  to  the  bone  around  the  hid 
and  twist  the  head  off. 

3.  Cut  off  the  tail  and  other  fins. 

4.  Split  the  abdomen  full  length.  Remove  v 
cera  and  wash  inside  of  fish. 


FILLETING  AND  SKINNING  CARP 


Use  a sharp,  thin  knife. 

Cut  on  either  side  of  dorsai  fin  down  to  the  back- 
bone from  head  to  tail. 

Make  a cut  back  of  the  giiis  down  to  the  back- 
bone. Turn  knife  fiat  and  cut  toward  taii  by  run- 
ning knife  edge  aiong  backbone  and  ribs.  After 
passing  iast  rib,  push  knife  compieteiy  through 
fish’s  body,  slicing  tail  vertically  all  the  way  to 
the  fin. 

Lift  off  the  fillet  which  consists  of  entire  side  of 
fish  exclusive  of  the  bones  and  repeat  on  the 
other  side. 

Place  fillet  skin  side  down  on  table  or  other  hard 
surface.  Make  cut  down  to  skin  close  to  end  of 
fillet.  Holding  skin  at  tail  end  turn  edge  of  knife 
toward  head  end  and  push  blade  along  skin  with 
cutting  edge  just  slightly  tilted  downward  separ- 
ating the  fillet  from  the  skin  (see  diagram). 

Wash  in  clean,  cold  running  water. 


1 & 2 


SMOKING  CARP 

Construction  of  the  Smoke  House 

Obtain  a 50  gallon  metal  drum  (oil  or  alcohol), 
sing  a sharp  cold  chisel  the  top  of  the  drum 
• carefully  cut  out.  Next  reduce  the  diameter 
f the  removed  top  about  3 inches.  This  top  is 
len  suspended  from  3 brackets  13  inches  from 
ie  top  of  the  drum.  Next  cut  out  a 10"  x 7" 
action  at  the  bottom  side  of  the  drum  for  the 
re  pit  door.  Lightweight  sheet  metal  may  be 
sed  for  a door  on  a single  hinge.  A tray  for 
aiding  the  fish  can  be  made  from  heavy  ’/j"  or 
4 wire  mesh.  This  tray  is  suspended  6 inches 

I'om  the  top  of  drum.  A wood  or  metal  cover 

1 

lay  be  used  to  hold  smoke  in  drum. 


WHEN  an  angler  begins  to  make 
a selection  of  flies  he  is  guided 
by  a number  of  factors.  The  most 
important  are  tradition,  advice  of 
other  anglers  and  personal  preference. 
After  some  experience  he  is  sure  to 
develop  certain  definite  opinions.  Not 
able  to  purchase  the  desired  types  to 
suit  all  conditions  he  begins  to  con- 
struct his  own.  He  becomes  lost  in  a 
maze  of  fact  and  theory  until  his 
common  sense  rescues  him  and  he 
develops  his  own  practices. 

There  are  certain  conditions  rmder 
which  flies  are  taken  by  trout  and 
other  game  fishes.  These  fall  into  five 
classes  with  reference  to  the  surface 
of  the  water.  A study  of  feeding  con- 
ditions and  fly  types  to  suit  those 
conditions  is  a must  if  the  angler  is 
to  have  sport  on  any  but  a chance 
basis. 

The  first  condition  is  encountered 
when  the  naturals  are  in  flight  just 
above  the  surface  or  clinging  to  over 
hanging  vegetation.  Feeding  occurs 
only  when  the  water  is  low  and  clear. 
To  see  a rainbow  clear  the  water 
and  catch  a hovering  damsel  fly  or 
observe  a brown  pick  a grasshopper 
or  a mayfly  from  a grassy  overhang 
is  a thrill.  There  are  several  ways  of 
presenting  flies  to  fish  under  these 
circumstances  but  none  are  very  sure 
although  spectacular. 

The  first  method  is  to  use  a long 
fine  leader  and  making  the  cast  with 
the  rod  almost  parallel  with  the  water, 
the  lure  being  a stiff,  sparse-hackled 
spider.  The  fly  is  made  to  skip  after 
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the  manner  of  the  stone  a small  boy 
bounces  over  the  surface.  This  is  a 
very  difficult  feat  to  accomplish  but 
the  results  provide  plenty  of  fun.  If 
there  is  a slight  breeze  the  rod  is  held 
high  and  the  breeze  will  bounce  the 
fly  expertly.  This  method  is  practiced 
with  natural  May  flies  on  the  lakes 
of  Ireland  where  it  is  called,  “Blowing 
the  Line.”  Trout  chase  a bouncing  fly 
and  have  been  known  to  break  the 
surface  repeatedly.  Most  of  the  fish 
hooked  are  lost  as  the  hold  seems  to 
be  insecure. 

Another  variation  is  the  long  fine 
leader  with  a big  wet  fly  or  nymph 
on  the  point  for  an  anchor  and  a 
dropper  with  a wet,  or  better  still,  a 
dry  tied  on  a fine  wire  hook.  When 
the  cast  is  made,  the  point  fly  sinks 
and  the  dropper  can  be  adjusted  to 
hang  above  the  water.  Light  move- 
ment of  the  rod  tip  imparts  to  the 
dropper  fly  the  illusion  of  flight.  This 
method  is  particularly  effective  when 
the  large  crane  flies  are  hovering  over 
the  water  to  lay  their  eggs.  The  point 
fly  can  be  replaced  by  a Colorado 
Spinner  in  a variation  of  this  method. 
The  revolving  spinner  imparts  a move- 
ment to  the  dropper  fly  that  fish  find 
attractive. 

Another  method  used  much  by 
older  anglers  when  fish  were  feeding 
close  to  grassy  overhangs  was  called 
“Dapping.”  Here  the  rod  was  extended 
with  a short  leader  and  a dangling 
fly.  The  fly  touched  the  water  close 
to  the  shore  while  the  angler  re- 
mained hidden.  When  a fish  struck 
the  dancing  fly  he  was  lifted  to  the 
bank  with  a minimum  of  disturbance. 

The  second  condition  with  which 
the  angler  must  deal  is  when  the  fly 
is  at  rest  on  the  surface,  but  to  use 
the  English  expression,  is  “riding  high.” 
Certain  of  the  mayflies  and  the  crane 
flies  rest  on  the  surface  supported 
with  long  legs  that  make  only  slight 
dimples  in  the  water  to  mark  their 
passing.  Trout  feeding  on  these  float- 
ers are  as  a rule  less  selective  than 
when  feeding  on  other  hatches.  The 
probable  reason  is  that  light  refraction 
and  water  movement  tend  to  obscure 
even  the  outline  of  the  insect.  Fish  at 
times  jump  clear  of  the  water,  take 
these  flies  on  the  way  down  or  they 
may  suck  them  rmder  with  a minimum 
of  disturbance.  At  other  times  they 
slap  the  fly  with  their  tails.  Whether 
they  do  this  to  purposely  drown  the 
fly  or  not  is  a question,  nevertheless 
it  is  a fact  they  take  many  of  them 
after  they  have  become  sodden.  This  is 
particularly  true  when  the  Black 
Midges  are  on  the  water.  That  the  act 
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is  deliberate  is  apparent  from  the  num- 
ber of  fish  engaged  in  this  method  of 
feeding.  A single  tail  splash  will  some- 
times send  a dozen  of  these  animated 
specks  floundering  to  helplessness.  The 
trout  then  picks  them  from  the  sur- 
face at  his  leisure. 

The  stiff-hackled  spiders  and  vari- 
ants, so  called  exact  imitations  and 
tiny  midges  named  smuts  and  curses, 
by  our  expressive  English  friends 
were  all  originated  for  this  condition. 
Fished  upstream  and  floated  down 
with  a minimum  of  drag  they  fit  the 
common  practice  of  dry  fly  fishing. 

The  third  condition  is  related  to  the 
previous  one  except  that  the  insect 
lies  without  support  and  except  what 
is  provided  by  the  water  itself.  Many 
are  in  a state  of  complete  helplessness. 
The  occasion  of  a nymph  rising  to 
the  surface  and  breaking  through  just 
enough  for  the  adult  to  emerge  and 
harden  its  wings  before  taking  off  for 
the  bank  provides  the  fish  with  easily 
obtained  food.  Many  aquatic  species 
drop  to  the  surface  to  lay  their  eggs 
and  are  carried  away.  When  the  big 
hatches  come  fish  lie  at  the  surface 
and  allow  the  abundant  food  to  liter- 
ally flow  into  their  mouths.  Stone 
flies  and  many  terrestial  insects  lie 
helpless  at  the  surface  and  because 
they  bend  or  break  the  surface  ten- 
sion show  rather  plainly  to  trout  be- 
low. Their  very  inertness  is  an  in- 
vitation to  tragedy.  The  fish  must  be 
gorged  indeed  to  pass  up  such  an  easy 
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meal.  When  the  tiny,  green-striped 
grasshoppers  are  abundant  in  grassy 
meadows,  a chenille  bodied  fly,  tied 
with  alternating  bands  of  green  and 
yellow  and  palmer-hackled  with  the 
shortest  brown  hackle  obtainable  will, 
when  floated  down  the  quiet  grass 
bordered  pools,  produce  amazing  re- 
sults. 

The  fourth  condition  is  found  when 
fish  feed  on  insects  or  other  food  that 
is  nearly  the  same  weight  as  water. 
Here  it  tumbles  about  supported  by 
the  current,  sometimes  at  the  surface, 
sometimes  below  and  in  the  still  pools, 
sinking  slowly  to  settle  in  the  debris 
pockets.  To  represent  this  stage,  flies 
must  be  tied  on  light  wire  hooks  with 
soft  absorbent  materials.  These  Irues 
are  Ashed  “dead  drift,”  allowed  to 
float  along  naturally  with  the  current 
just  as  any  drift  material.  A single 
wet  fly  or  nymph  is  attached  to  a dry 
fly  leader  and  Ashed  upstream  as  a 
dry.  It  sinks  below  the  surface  and 
calls  for  skill  and  practice,  to  sense 
the  strike  of  a fish.  Once  this  difficult 
method  is  mastered  the  angler  is  on 
his  way  to  the  expert  class.  This 
method  pays  off  on  our  modem,  hard 
fished  streams. 

Many  times  when  trout  appear  to 
be  breaking  the  surface  after  floating 
insects  they  are  in  reality  taking  sub- 
surface food.  The  disturbance  at  the 
surface  is  caused  by  their  tails  as  they 
return  to  their  feeding  positions.  The 
angler  can  cast  a wet  fly  or  a nymph 


to  the  rise  as  if  it  were  a dry  and 
have  a good  chance  of  it  being  taken. 

Another  place  particrdarly  good  for 
the  use  of  the  light  weight  wet  fly 
or  nymph,  is  the  pool  below  a falls. 
Insects  coming  over  are  pushed  be- 
low the  surface  where  they  are 
churned  about  by  diverse  currents. 
Minnows  are  sometimes  caught  by  the 
same  currents  and  whirled  about  help- 
lessly. The  larger  trout  congregate 
here  and  are  quick  to  take  advantage 
of  this  easily  gathered  food. 

One  of  my  favorite  spots  is  a cir- 
cular current  located  behind  a rock 
and  just  below  a small  falls.  This  is 
really  a miniature  whirlpool,  about  a 
yard  in  diameter.  Noting  that  all  man- 
ner of  debris  followed  its  circumfer- 
ence several  times  before  disappear- 
ing I was  struck  by  the  idea  that  a 
good  fish  would  probably  be  living 
near  this  food  pocket.  My  kit  produced 
a lightly  tied  streamer  fly.  When  after 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  I man- 
aged to  get  it  to  follow  the  current 
around  the  complete  circle  without 
drag,  the  trout  that  took  the  lure  was 
the  size  that  you  lay  in  the  kitchen 
sink  with  an  extra  flourish  and  call 
your  neighbor  to  help  celebrate.  Since 
that  time  this  spot  has  been  a regular 
producer  of  better  than  average  fish. 

The  final  condition  under  which 
trout  take  food  is  where  it  is  on  the 
stream  bed  or  sinking  toward  it.  The 
secret  here  is  a lure  that  moves  along 
with  the  slow  motions  of  the  current 


and  finally  coming  to  rest  among  the 
flotsam  of  the  bottom.  In  early  sea- 
son cool  water,  fish  feed  on  this  bot- 
tom food,  taking  at  times  only  what 
comes  to  them  and  not  moving  from 
their  place  to  take  food  no  matter  how 
tempting,  even  if  only  inches  away. 
At  other  times  they  will  search  for 
bottom  foods,  rooting  aside  stones  of 
considerable  weight  in  order  to  dis- 
lodge nymphs  and  small  crustaceans 
hidden  beneath.  In  early  season,  any 
trout  with  a light  spot  on  the  end  of 
his  nose,  has  been  gathering  bottom 
food  by  grubbing  among  the  rocks. 
To  make  a catch  at  this  time  with 
artificials  calls  for  patience  and  master- 
ful angling.  As  the  water  warms,  fish 
feed  more  and  more  actively  until 
they  rise  to  surface  and  sub-surface 
food.  The  fact  remains  that  even  in 
warm  weather  trout  gather  more  food 
below  than  on  the  surface.  Extremes 
of  temperature,  either  hot  or  cold, 
send  trout  and  other  fish  into  the 
depths  and  reduce  feeding  to  a mini- 
mum. At  night  the  water  cools  until 
at  or  before  dawn  a long  leader,  with 
a small  streamer  and  a wet  for  a 
dropper  drifted  into  the  deep  pools 
with  just  enough  motion  to  give  the 
illusion  of  Life,  will  produce  well.  As 
the  light  strengthens  substitute  a 
nymph  for  the  streamer  and  drift 
without  added  motion  imtil  the  fish 
begin  to  rise. 

An  angler  must  be  acquainted  with 
the  different  feeding  levels  and  the 
techniques  that  go  with  each  if  he 
is  to  get  the  greatest  pleasure  from 
his  sport. 
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BEATIN’ 

the 

BESHES 

Fly-Fishing  in 
Small  Streams 

By 

SPARSE  GREY  HACKLE 


SPRING  water  is  warmer  than  the 
icy  surface  water  in  early  spring 
and  of  course  much  cooler  than  those 
waters  in  late  summer.  Trout,  espe- 
cially brook  trout,  like  their  water 
cold  but  not  too  cold,  so  we’re  apt  to 
find  them  keeping  warm  in  the  spring 
brooks  in  April  and  keeping  cool  in 
the  same  brooks  in  July.  Hence  there 
is  good  fishing  to  be  had  in  the  brush 
brooks,  and  all  the  better  because  a 
lot  of  fishermen  are  not  willing  to 
work  for  their  sport,  and  pass  up  small 
waters.  If  you  go  at  it  right,  you  can 
be  catching  fish  when  the  boys  on  the 
big  waters  are  standing  idle. 

The  vital  requirement  is  the  right 
equipment,  i.e.,  a short  rod,  knee  pads, 
brush-proof  clothing,  light  wading  gear 
and  above  all,  the  right  frame  of  mind. 
With  these  and  a few  hints  on  pro- 
cedure you  can  get  fly-fishing — ^yes, 
dry-fly  fishing — on  the  little  brooks 
and  have  fine  sport. 

A lot  of  fishermen  will  never  go  to 
heaven  because  they  fish  little  streams 
with  big  rods.  If  you  want  to  save 
strain  on  your  vocabulary  and  improve 
your  chances  of  salvation,  don’t  use 
a rod  an  inch  over  7 feet,  and  pref- 
erably 6 feet  long.  The  line  must  be 
heavy  for  the  rod  and  with  a very 
short  taper  because  it  has  to  cast  well 
with  only  eight  or  ten  feet  out  of  the 
top  guide.  The  leader  should  be  6 feet 
or  even  less,  but  the  leader  butt  should 
be  good  and  heavy  so  as  to  cast  well, 
and  the  point  no  finer  than  you  really 
need;  4x  will  break  every  time  you 
hit  a leaf  so  use  3x  or  even  2x,  if 
you  are  using  fanwings  or  hair  flies. 

You  can  make  a good  brush  rod  by 
using  the  two  top  joints  of  your  9- 
foot  fly  rod  stuck  in  a home-made 
handle — a stick  of  bamboo  or  even 
hardwood  8 inches  long  with  a reel 
seat  on  one  end,  a grasp  in  the  middle 
and  a ferrule  on  the  other  end  to  take 
your  rod  joints.  I made  one  once  out 
of  a piece  of  broomstick  with  a reel 
taped  on  the  bottom  end  and  the  rod 
joints  stuck  in  a drill  hole  in  the  hard- 
wood at  the  top  end.  It  worked  fine, 
but  of  course  the  hole  wore  loose  after 
a while.  Your  shortened  rod  will  take 
the  same  weight  of  line  as  the  full- 
length  rod,  by  the  way. 

If  your  moimtain  brook  is  tree- 
bowered  but  not  brushed  on  the  banks, 
you  may  be  able  to  stroll  and  cast. 
But  it  is  more  likely  to  be  bordered 
with  alders.  If  you  really  mean  busi- 
ness and  want  the  occasional  big  fish 
to  be  found  in  such  waters,  you  will 
have  to  do  a lot  of  fishing  off  yoiur 
knees,  and  unless  you  are  an  iron  man 


that  means  knee  pads.  Ray  Bergman,  I I 
the  best  brush  fisherman  I ever  knew,  | 
used  coal  miner’s  knee  pads  at  one 
time  but  you  can  do  just  as  well  with 
a slab  of  sponge  rubber  which  is  sold  I 
in  housewares  stores  under  the  name  I 
of  a kneeling  pad.  Cut  it  in  half  and 
sew  two  strong  tapes  on  each  piece 
so  you  can  tie  on  the  pads  with  one 
tape  above  the  knee  and  one  below  it. 

The  third  thing  you  really  have  to 
have  is  the  right  clothes,  particularly 
headgear  and  footgear.  NO  CAP!  Your 
ears  stick  out  like  the  handles  of  a 
loving  cup  and  take  a whipping  from 
the  brush  that  will  make  you  wince. 

Get  any  kind  of  a hat  that  can  be 
pulled  down  good  and  tight,  with  a 
brim  you  can  turn  down  to  protect 
your  eyes  and  ears  and  keep  cater- 
pillars, etc.  off  the  back  of  your  neck. 
Have  plenty  of  pockets — buttoned,  or 
they  will  dump  their  contents  when 
you  crawl — and  carry  your  gear  in 
them,  avoiding  shoulder  straps  or  bags 
to  catch  and  hang  you  up.  If  you 
carry  a net,  and  I like  one,  keep  it 
under  cover  in  the  big  back  pocket  i 
of  your  coat  or  shirt;  no  rubber  cords 
unless  you  want  some  hard  klonks  on 
the  place  where  your  brains  are  sup- 
posed to  be.  Wrap  your  fish  in  a big 
bandanna  handkerchief  or  some  paper 
towels  and  carry  them  in  the  big  back 
pocket. 

The  best  combination  of  comfort, 
economy  and  service  in  wading  gear 
is  plastic  wading  stockings,  and  felt- 
soled  canvas  wading  shoes  which  you 
can  make  yourself  out  of  high-top 
sneakers  or  basketball  shoes  by  grind- 
ing off  the  rubber  cleats  and  cement- 
ing on  felt  soles  with  one  of  the 
numerous  new  adhesives.  If  you  want 
to  kneel  anywhere  in  the  stream  with- 
out getting  wet  you’ll  have  to  wear 
wading  trousers;  Ray  Bergman  does. 

But  stockings  are  a million  times  more 
comfortable  if  you  have  real  brush- 
popping to  do,  and  they’ll  serve  well 
enough.  Finally,  keep  your  collar  but- 
toned and  your  sleeves  down. 

Now,  the  last  and  most  important 
item,  the  right  frame  of  mind.  If  ' 
you’re  a “dammit”  guy  who  gives  a 
jerk  and  a curse  when  he  gets  hung 
up;  if  you  get  mad  and  battle  the 
bushes,  or  charge  headfirst  and  rod- 
first  through  the  alders,  stay  home; 
if  you  go  brush  fishing  you’ll  be  a 
lunatic  by  the  time  you  get  back. 
Brush  fishing  is  fun  and  it  can  be  very 
productive  but  you  can’t  succeed  by  i 
fighting  it  so  get  into  the  right  frame 
of  mind. 

(Turn  to  page  26) 
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IT  DOESN’T  seem  so  very  long  ago 
that  great  stress  was  placed  on  the 
dry  fly  being  fished  directly  upstream 
from  the  angler.  But  then  too,  casting 
was  taught  with  a book  under  the 
arm  and  the  thumb  directly  on  top 
of  the  rod  grip.  Brighter,  inquiring 
minds  have  found  both  of  these  axioms 
not  only  awkward  but  unnecessary. 
Among  other  things,  they  have  learned 
that  a dry  fly  often  can  be  fished  to 
advantage  downstream. 

My  first  experiments  with  down- 
stream dry  fly  fishing  came  about  acci- 
dentally some  ten  years  ago.  Prior 
to  that  time,  I had  heard  of  “bump 
casting”  and  had  filed  it  away  for 
future  use  when  nothing  better  pre- 
sented itself.  This  method,  in  case  you 
are  not  familiar  with  the  term,  is 
simple.  Using  a stiff-hackled,  fuzzy  fly, 
you  cast  across  or  slightly  downstream 
over  a piece  of  fast  water,  using  a 
fairly  short  line.  As  the  fly  reaches  the 
end  of  the  forward  cast,  the  rod  tip 
is  raised,  caiising  the  fly  to  skip  across 
the  water  several  times  before  com- 
ing to  rest.  This  method  seems  to  raise 
fish  at  times  when  the  more  orthodox 
methods  fail. 

As  I said  above,  my  introduction 
to  downstream  fishing  with  a dry  fly 
was  a fortunate  accident.  It  was  one 
of  those  perfect  days  in  the  early  part 
of  May.  The  caddis  hatch  had  come 
on  with  an  afternoon  major  Solunar 
period  and  I had  several  nice  trout 
feeding  steadily  within  casting  range 
of  my  position. 

Matching  the  hatch  as  best  I could, 
I drifted  an  artificial  over  the  nearest 
trout.  He  rose  and  took  a natural  near 
the  fly  and  I allowed  my  line  to  drag 
below  him  as  I reset  my  feet  more 
comfortably  on  the  bottom.  As  the 
drag  of  the  line  took  effect,  the  fly 
skittered  across  the  surface.  A size- 
able trout  smashed  at  the  lure,  missing 
his  strike  with  a flurry  of  water. 
Picking  up,  I false-cast  several  times 
and  skittered  the  fly  over  him  once 
more.  This  time  he  connected  and  I 
was  a downstream  fisherman  on  the 
spot.  I find  that  this  experiment  has 
radically  altered  my  entire  technique 
in  dry-fly  fishing.  Today  I fish  up- 
stream only  when  forced  to  do  so  in 
small  water. 

It  has  always  been  my  feeling  that 
a line  and  leader  drifting  down  through 
a feeding  run  will  put  down  a good 
number  of  feeding  fish.  If  it  is  at  all 
possible,  I prefer  to  aj^roach  the  water 
from  the  side,  keeping  the  line  and 
leader  as  much  out  of  the  picture  as 
possible.  A great  deal  of  the  time,  I 


will  approach  a steady  feeder  from 
slightly  above  his  station.  Doing  this 
will  often  give  the  fly  that  extra  foot 
or  so  of  drag-free  drift  necessary  to 
take  him. 

There  are  many  times,  as  every 
trout  fisherman  knows  very  well,  when 
the  stream  of  his  choice  is  quiet,  with 
no  sign  of  moving  fish.  To  drift  a fly 
in  the  orthodox  fashion  over  such 
water  usually  is  simply  a waste  of 
time  and  effort.  It  is  then  the  down- 
stream technique  will  produce  some 
excitement  during  an  otherwise  quiet 
period.  Properly  done,  it  will  put  fish 
in  your  creel  that  might  very  well 
not  be  there  with  standard  methods. 

Setting  up  for  downstream  fishing 
does  not  differ  substantially  from  its 
upstream  counterpart.  First,  grease 
your  line  thoroughly,  rubbing  in  the 
dressing  with  not  only  the  pad,  but 
the  fingers  as  well.  Contrary  to  usual 
practice,  the  leader  is  also  given  a 
liberal  coat,  right  down  to  the  fly.  Then 
the  fly  itself  is  oiled  and  allowed  to 
dry  so  that  residual  oil  will  not  be 
washed  off.  For  this  method,  I have 
found  3x  sufficiently  fine  as  a leader 
tippet.  Attempting  to  set  a hook  with 
4x  or  5x  takes  a gentle  touch  not  all 
of  us  possess,  myself  included. 

The  above  done,  we  select  a piece 
of  wide,  fairly  deep  water.  It  seems 
to  make  very  little  difference  whether 
the  water  is  moving  fairly  rapidly — 
in  fact,  the  method  works  quite  well 
in  slowly-moving  deep  pools.  Using  a 
long  line,  cast  across  and  slightly 
downstream  of  your  position.  Then, 
by  means  of  raising  the  rod  tip,  the 
fly  is  made  to  skip  erratically  across 
the  surface.  As  slack  line  accumulates, 
it  is  stripped  in  and  coiled  in  the 
left  hand.  Allowing  it  to  drag  in  the 
water  will  wash  off  the  all-important 
coating  of  dressing  and  make  it  sink 
that  much  easier.  As  each  cast  is  com- 
pleted, work  your  way  slowly  down 
through  the  pool.  It  is  wise  to  cover 
each  section  with  at  least  two  or 
three  casts.  Quite  often,  the  second  or 
third  will  bring  results  not  forthcoming 
on  the  first. 

When  the  strike  comes,  it  is  a 
violent,  slam-bang  affair.  Evidently 
the  fish  feels  he  is  catching  an  insect 
that  might  take  wing  any  moment. 
Gone  is  the  leisurely  tip-up  rise — 
rather  he  falls  on  the  fly  like  a wolf, 
sending  water  flying  in  all  directions. 
Often  as  not,  the  fish  will  miss  the 
fly  completely. 

You  never  STRIKE  a downstream 
fish,  you  merely  tighten  line.  The  force 
(Turn  to  page  28) 
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Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen's  Clubs 
Approve  Resolutions  at  March  1954  Convention 


The  following  resolutions  affecting 
FISH  were  approved  at  the  March 
1954  Convention  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  held 
in  Harrisburg: 

16.  C.  Whereas:  There  is  an  increas- 
ing interest  in  the  fishing  for  bass 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs  ask  the  Fish  Commission 
to  increase  the  stocking  of  bass 

17.  N.  W.  Whereas:  The  wording  of 
Section  71  and  72,  Chapter  III  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Law  is  such  that 
certain  unscrupulous  possessors  of  pri- 
vate fish  hatchery  permits  and  also 
the  ordinary  fisheimen  in  boundary 
lakes  are  enabled  to  evade  the  intent 
of  the  law  and  have  in  their  posses- 
sion more  than  the  creel  limit  of  cer- 
tain species  of  fish  by  not  killing  the 
same  at  the  time  they  were  taken,  and. 

Whereas:  The  said  wording  of  the 
above  sections  makes  it  impossible  for 
the  fish  wardens  to  enforce  the  intent 
of  the  law  in  regards  to  creel  limits, 
now, 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  Sec- 
tion 71,  Chapter  III  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Law,  be  changed  to  read:  “Creel 
limits.  No  person  shall  in  any  one  day, 
catch  and  kill,  or  have  in  possession, 
more  than  the  number  of  fish  herein 
designated  for  the  respective  species,” 
(Deleting  the  words,  “the  same  being 
killed”),  and  that  in  Section  72,  Chap- 
ter III  of  the  same  law,  the  words  “the 
same  being  killed”  shall  be  deleted. 

18.  N.  E.  Whereas:  Due  to  the  late 
opening  of  the  walleyed  pike  season 
in  Pensylvania,  July  1st,  when  the 
water  is  warm  and  the  river  beds  are 
covered  with  water  plants. 

Whereas  the  man  with  a license  feels 
that  he  would  be  served  better  by  an 
earlier  opening  date  by  its  lightening 
load  on  trout  waters. 

Whereas:  Adjoining  states  of  this 
Commonwealth  have  earlier  dates,  and 
it  is  not  having  any  effects  on  their 
fishing. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the 
Fish  Commission  of  Pennsylvania  be 
asked  to  open  the  date  for  the  taking 
of  walleyed  pike  on  May  30th  instead 
of  July  1st. 


19.  N.  E.  Whereas:  A special  Fish 
Warden  working  under  the  supervision 
of  a regular  fish  warden,  where  he 
loses  his  own  automobile,  where  it  re- 
quires hours  of  work,  in  stocking  of 
fish,  patrolling,  and  taking  risks  in 
apprehending  violators,  cost  of  living 
and  expenses  are  the  same  for  him 
as  others. 

Whereas:  A paid  special  fish  warden 
would  be  more  reliable  and  could  be 
secured  more  often  at  short  notice  to 
carry  on  work  of  conseiwation. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  spe- 
cial fish  wardens  be  paid  on  a per  diem 
basis,  similar  to  the  policy  of  the  Game 
Commission  for  deputy  game  wardens. 

20.  S.  Whereas:  Throughout  the 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  there 
are  hundreds  of  miles  of  streams  which 
are  used  as  a source  of  water  supply 
by  the  various  political  subdivisions 
by  reason  of  which  said  streams  are 
closed  to  the  public  and  no  fishing  is 
permitted;  and 

Whereas  on  each  occasion,  when  a 
political  subdivision  creates  a dam  or 
reservoir  which  is  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  water  supply  for  human  con- 
sumption, the  stream  from  which  the 
water  is  obtained  is  closed  to  the 
public  thereby  further  decreasing  the 
amount  of  fishable  water;  and 

Whereas  no  apparent  injtny  or  harm 
can  be  anticipated  by  reason  of  the 
public  being  permitted  to  fish  in  the 
unfiltered  waters. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the 
members  of  the  above  Association  rec- 
ommends that  the  duly  constituted 
authorities  take  appropriate  action 
which  will  restore  fishing  to  the  pub- 
lic and  prevent  the  closing  of  addi- 
tional streams,  the  water  from  which 
is  used  as  a source  of  water  supply  to 
any  political  subdivision  for  domestic 
consumption,  providing  that  such  water 
is  filtered  or  otherwise  treated  after 
being  separated  from  the  main  body 
of  the  stream,  lake,  or  reservoir,  and 
further  that  said  fishing  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth pertaining  to  fishing  and  the 
regulations  of  the  Sanitary  Water 
Board. 

21.  S.  Whereas:  The  members  of  the 


above  Association  believe  it  be  to  the 
best  interest  of  the  public  that  certain 
types  of  activities  and  recreation  be 
revived  and  encouraged  among  which 
is  that  of  taking  carp  from  the  waters 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
by  the  use  of  bow  and  arrow. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the 
above  Association  recommends  that  the 
duly  constituted  authorities  take  ap- 
propriate action  which  would  authorize 
and  permit  the  taking  of  carp  from  the 
waters  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania by  means  of  bow  and  arrow 
between  the  hours  of  simrise  and  sun- 
set during  the  months  of  June,  July, 
August,  and  September. 

22.  Directors.  Whereas:  “An  act  re- 
lating to  fish  and  amending,  revising, 
consolidating  and  changing  the  law  re- 
lating to  fish  in  inland  waters  and  the 
boundary  rivers  of  the  Commonwealth” 
as  last  amended  by  the  act  approved 
the  3rd  day  of  August,  1951,  P.  L. 
1148,  and 

Whereas,  this  act  has  worked  a hard- 
ship on  the  warm  water  coimties,  and 

Whereas,  it  is  the  desire  of  this  or- 
ganization to  have  this  act  amended 
so  that  fishing,  subject  only  to  general 
season  and  creel  limits,  be  permitted 
the  entire  year,  except  a closed  season 
in  all  streams  officially  stocked  with 
state  trout  from  midnight  of  March 
14th,  to  5 p.m.,  April  15th.  The  list 
of  closed  streams  in  that  period  must 
be  published  in  the  noles  and  regula- 
tions handed  out  with  each  fishing 
license  purchased. 

Now  Therefore  Be  It  Resolved,  that 
the  Legislative  committee  be  instructed 
to  prepare  a bill  amending  the  Act  of 
Aug.  3,  1951,  P.  L.  1148,  incorporating 
the  above  suggestions. 


LAKE  INVENTORY 

STUDIES 

(From  page  5) 


1.  Discontinue  all  plantings  or  intro- 
ductions of  fishes  into  this  lake  other 
than  as  prescribed  below. 

2.  Continue  for  the  present  to  stock 
largemouth  bass  and  pickerel,  prefer- 
ably in  the  larger  sizes  when  a supply 
is  obtainable. 

3. f  Introduce  the  yellow  pikeperch 
(walleye).  It  is  possible  that  this  fish 
will  not  reproduce  in  these  waters  to 
a successful  extent.  The  purpose  is 
not  to  provide  a fishery  for  this  species 
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Jack  Gerson,  popular  Lawrence  County  sportsman  and  businessmen, 
of  New  Castle,  has  sent  the  Angler  the  above  disgraceful  abuse  along 
one  of  Pennsylvania’s  popular  trout  streams.  Not  only  does  a shameful 
rubbish  pile  as  this  pollute  and  contaminate  good  fishing  waters,  but 
the  practice  is  highly  detrimental  to  public  health  and  sanitation  when 
water  carrying  this  kind  of  filth  is  impounded  for  domestic  use.  With 
situations  of  this  kind,  one  can  readily  realize  the  constant  infiltration 
of  pollution  as  rising  waters  throughout  the  year  cover  this  kind  of 
rubbish,  and  then  as  the  water  recedes,  carries  with  it  terrific  health 
hazards. 

The  Pennsylvania  Angler  thanks  Mr.  Gerson  for  giving  us  the  oppor- 
tunity of  presenting  such  a revolting  situation  to  our  readers. 


but  to  provide  for  a temporary  pred- 
ator of  efficient  nature. 

4. J  Increase  the  minimum  legal  size 
limit  of  the  largemouth  bass  from  the 
present  9 inches  to  11  inches  to  effect 
an  increase  in  efficient  spawning,  and 
as  a secondary  measure  to  improve 
the  predatory  function. 

5. t  Increase  the  minimum  legal  size 
limit  on  the  yellow  pikeperch  from  the 
present  12  inches  to  15  inches  for  the 
same  reasons  as  above  but  with  the 
primary  purpose  of  permitting  the 
species  a longer  period  within  the  lake 
to  accomplish  the  predatory  function. 

6. *  Dismiss  and  remove  the  present 
creel  limits  on  all  other  fish  species 
within  these  waters  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  chain  pickerel,  yellow  pike- 
perch,  and  bass. 

7.  Encourage  an  increase  in  angling 
for  such  species  as  the  bluegills,  sun- 
fish,  yellow  perch,  bullheads,  etc.  This 
will  be  ultimately  up  to  sportsmen 
fishing  the  lake  and  for  successful  ac- 
complishment to  the  residents  of  the 
lake. 


8.  Repair  the  dam  present  in  the 
outlet  and  if  necessary  raise  the  height 
to  increase  the  water  level  to  an  ex- 
tent agreeable  to  resident  property 
owners.  This  will  not  only  improve 
the  chemical  characteristics  of  the 
water  but  will  enlarge  upon  the  pres- 
ent shoal  area  to  an  extent  greatly 
favorable  to  the  fishes  present.  The 
feasibility  of  such  an  effort  should  be 
relegated  to  competent  engineers  with 
proper  approval  by  the  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters. 

Appendix 

* Since  these  recommendations  were 
made,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission has  liberalized  fishing  on 
most  fish  species  except  the  major 
game  species  throughout  the  state. 
In , Sylvan  Lake  there  is  no  creel, 
size  or  season  limit  on  any  fish  spe- 
cies now  in  the  lake  except  the 
basses,  chain  pickerel,  and  walleye. 
It  is  hoped  that  fishermen  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  aid- 
ing in  the  management  of  Sylvan 


Lake  by  fishing  for  and  removing 
such  species  as  the  sunfishes,  perch, 
suckers  and  bullheads. 

T Sylvan  Lake  has  been  selected  as 
one  of  three  experimental  waters  in 
which  it  will  be  attempted  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  predatory 
fishes  and  possibly  establish  the 
walleye  by  plantings  of  this  species. 
The  first  planting  of  adult  walleyes 
was  made  in  this  lake  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission  in  Octo- 
ber 1953.  Annual  checks  will  be  made 
at  the  lake  to  determine  the  status 
of  this  population. 

4-  As  explained  in  this  report  this 
measure  would  be  a valuable  man- 
agement tool  in  this  lake.  Such  a 
change  would  require  action  of  the 
Fish  Commission. 


CARP 

AS  A FOOD  FISH 

(From  page  16) 


SMOKING  CARP 

Preparation  and  Processing: 

The  fish  are  fleeced,  dressed  and 
cleaned  thoroughly,  then  cut  into 
chunks  from  one-half  pound  to  one 
pound  each.  It  is  important  that  the 
chimks  be  of  a uniform  size.  The 
cleaned  fish  then  are  placed  in  a salt 
brine  for  twenty-four  hours.  This  brine 
is  made  by  adding  salt  to  cold  water 
until  it  is  of  sufficient  strength  to  float 
a medium  sized  chicken  egg.  Only  the 
tip  of  the  egg  should  be  seen  above 
the  surface  of  the  brine.  Use  enough 
brine  to  cover  the  fish  to  be  cured. 
After  the  carp  have  been  in  the  brine 
for  twenty-four  hours  they  are  re- 
moved and  washed  in  clear  water  for 
a few  minutes.  Dry  off  fish  and  place 
on  wire  mesh  bottom  tray  of  smoker. 
The  tray  should  be  previously  oiled 
with  lard  to  prevent  the  fish  from 
sticking. 

The  carp  are  then  cooked  over  a 
hot  fire  with  little  smoke  for  a period 
of  2V2  hours.  Tlie  temperature  in  the 
smoker  house  during  this  period  is 
about  210°F.  Dry  hickory  wood  is 
recommended  for  the  cooking:  how- 
ever, other  dry  wood  such  as  maple, 
apple,  or  white  oak  may  be  used. 

After  cooking,  the  hot  fire  is  tlien 
broken  down  and  green  apple  wood 
or  soft  maple  is  then  used.  So  a dense 
smoke  is  built  up.  The  carp  are  then 
smoked  for  about  one  hour  at  a tem- 
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perature  ranging  from  85-100°F.  After 
smoking,  do  not  pack  the  fish  untii 
they  have  cooled. 

Fried  Carp 

2 pounds  carp,  filleted  and  skinned 

1 cup  flour 

2 teaspoons  salt 
% teaspoon  pepper 

3 tablespoons  bacon  drippings  or 
vegetable  shortening 

1 large  onion 

Cut  fillets  in  serving-sized  portions 
and  roll  in  mixture  of  flour,  salt  and 
pepper,  place  fish  in  melted  fat  in 
frying  pan  with  slices  of  onion  on  top. 
Fry  fillets  on  both  sides  about  20  min- 
utes or  until  done,  keeping  onion  slices 
on  top. 


NYMPH 

FISHING 


(From  page  15) 


freely,  yet  not  taking  the  dry  fly,  even 
though  to  the  casual  observer  the  fish 
seemed  to  be  surface  feeding.  I’ve  been 
confoimded  by  this  situation  may  times 
and  one  afternoon  I borrowed  a pair 
of  binoculars  and  watched  the  water 
carefully.  What  those  glasses  revealed 
sold  me  once  and  for  all  on  the  sport 
of  nymph  fishing.  The  fish  were  taking 
nymphs  just  below  the  surface.  It  was 
necessary  to  tie  the  proper  imitations 
and  learn  how  to  fish  them. 

The  development  of  nymph  imita- 
tions started  to  gain  a foothold  in  this 
coimtry  about  twenty  years  ago,  when 
anglers  began  taking  an  interest  in 
imitating  the  living  stream  insects. 
Alert  flytiers  and  later  the  manufac- 
turers realized  the  value  of  these  early 
findings  and  at  once  a number  of 
“nymph  imitations”  appeared  on  the 
tackle  counters.  Though  far  from  ac- 
curate and  with  little  known  about 
their  presentation  they  were  a start  in 
the  right  direction,  because  they  took 
fish. 

As  is  the  case  in  exact  imitation  in 
dry  flies,  only  a small  percentage  of 
the  thousands  of  insect  species  found 
in  or  along  a stream  are  of  serious  con- 
sequence to  the  angler.  To  be  able  to 
recognize  these  and  know  their  habits 
is  for  all  practical  purposes  sufficient. 
With  this  knowledge,  the  angler  can 
take  just  a few  minutes  before  the 
first  cast  or  during  a lull  to  examine 
the  specimens  from  the  stream,  match 
the  artificial  to  them  and  then  con- 
fidently proceed  to  fish. 

At  first  glance  one  would  imagine 
this  to  be  all  conclusive,  leaving  no 


^ (§reat  Heaber  ?|as!  Jfallen 


Steeped  in  sorrow,  the  Pennsylvania 
Angler,  pauses  to  pay  this  signal  salute 
of  tribute  to  a great  conservationist, 
public  servant,  and  American  citizen. 

Conservationists  and  sportsmen  all 
over  Pennsylvania  were  shocked  on 
Thursday,  May  27,  when  the  radio 
and  newspapers  of  our  state  an- 
nounced the  passing  of  the  Honorable 


Grover  C.  Ladner.  Judge  Ladner,  by 
which  title  he  so  endeared  himself, 
shall  remain  in  the  minds  of  fisher- 
men and  hunters  for  generations  to 
come.  One  of  the  founders,  he  was  first 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federa- 
tion of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  Judge  Lad- 
ner, following  several  terms  of  office, 
has  each  election  year  been  re-elected 
to  the  honorary  chairmanship  of  that 
statewide  organization.  His  reservoir 
of  knowledge,  plus  his  imcanny  abil- 
ity to  further  promote  and  expand  the 
best  interests  of  the  men,  women,  and 
children  of  his  native  state,  Pennsyl- 
vania, shall  forever  endure  as  a liv- 
ing memorial. 

Not  only  the  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
but  the  entire  eastern  seaboard  of  the 
United  States  has  greatly  benefited 
by  his  untiring  efforts  designed  to 
bring  about  the  best  possible  results 
in  the  field  of  conservation. 

To  those  who  survive  the  Judge,  we 
humbly  and  most  sincerely  convey  our 
condolences. 


loopholes,  and  that  to  proceed  this  way 
would  result  in  good  catches  every 
time.  I do  not  wish  to  convey  this  im- 
pression, however.  Nature  has  a “bag 
of  tricks”  well  designed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  her  children.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  constant  on  which  we  can 
depend:  the  development  cycle  of  a 
basic  few  types  of  stream  insects 
throughout  a given  season.  Though  the 
weather  may  play  tricks,  the  cycle 
proceeds  close  to  schedule  and  the 
angler  can  join  in  at  any  point  and 
detect  the  nymphal  species  active  at 
the  moment,  a great  help  in  arriving  at 
the  answer  to  where  the  fish  are  and 
on  what  they  are  currently  feeding. 

Ed  Sens,  one  of  the  most  succesful 
nymph  fishermen  in  the  United  States, 
has  made  not  only  a practical  study 
of  the  nymphs  and  flies  of  the  trout 
stream  and  their  imitations,  but  over 
a long  period  of  years  has  gained 
valuable  experience  which  has  pro- 
duced results. 

I recall  watching  Eddie  fishing  a 
streak  run  below  a rapids.  'The  main 
isle  of  current  was  in  the  center  of  the 
stream  and  gradually  slowed  down  into 
the  pool  below  where  it  was  deflected 
by  two  large  boulders.  In  a quiet  and 
deliberate  manner,  he  cast  a March 
Brown  nymph  across  to  the  edge  of  the 
main  current  and  as  it  drifted  down, 
adjusted  the  line,  paying  it  out  until 
the  nymph  was  within  a few  feet  of 
the  two  large  midstream  rocks.  Very 


gradually  the  current  drifted  the  lure 
in  front  of  the  rocks,  whereupon  Ed 
lowered  the  rod  tip  almost  to  the 
water,  held  it  motionless;  then,  with 
a slow  hand-over-hand  retrieve,  grad- 
ually tightened.  The  nymph  swam  nat- 
urally and  easily  to  the  surface  and 
with  it  came  the  sudden  flash  of  a 
good-sized  trout.  Ed  raised  the  rod  tip 
...  it  was  as  simple  as  that! 

Following  the  same  procedure  he 
shortly  took  four  additional  trout  from 
between  the  two  boulders.  Eddie’s  suc- 
cess here  was  because  he  knew  how 
and  where  to  fish  the  nymph — a 
knowledge  gained  from  observation, 
study  and  streamside  application. 

In  the  study  of  the  aquatic  insects 
it  is  wise  to  concentrate  on  the  most 
common  species  of  May  flies,  caddis 
flies,  stone  flies,  and  their  principal 
hatches  occurring  throughout  the  trout 
fishing  belt  in  the  Northern  states  and 
Canada.  Identifying  them,  their  emer- 
gence dates  and  general  habits,  will 
show  how  important  the  life  cycle  of 
each  insect  is  in  relation  to  youi’  suc- 
cess. Then  the  how,  when  and  where 
to  fish  the  nymph,  wet  fly  and  dry  fly 
will  become  apparent.  When  the  proper 
times  to  imitate  the  insects  are  known 
and  recognized,  it  becomes  obvious 
why  nymph  fishing  can  be  so  very 
interesting  and  productive. 

No  set  rules  can  be  laid  down  for 
fishing  techniques  to  fit  all  occasions, 
other  than  vague  generalities  which 
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are  always  found  wanting.  It  is  ad- 
visable to  be  armed  with  nymphs,  wet 
flies  and  dry  flies,  at  any  time,  for 
each  has  its  part  to  play  on  any  given 
day  of  the  year — a fact  not  generally 
recognized. 

Nymph  fishing  is  divided  into  dis- 
tinct styes.  Early  spring,  fishing  is 
productive  before  any  of  the  insects 
have  as  yet  hatched.  The  use  of  imita- 
tions of  the  more  common  nymphs 
found  in  the  stream  will  be  those  of 
dressing  and  pattern  designed  to  rep- 
resent the  general  types,  sizes,  colors 
and  shapes  of  May  flies,  caddis  flies 
and  stone  flies.  The  fish  are  rooting 
aroimd  the  rocks  or  nosing  the  gravel 
seeking  to  dislodge  anything  they  can 
find  on  the  stream  bottom.  They  feed 
indiscriminately  in  this  manner  and  it 
matters  little  what  species  they  find. 
This  same  situation  prevails  when  the 
water  is  high  and  roily  because  the 
current  is  constantly  rolling  the  stones 
and  gravel,  dislodging  many  of  the 
insects.  The  waiting  fish  take  them, 
any  and  all,  as  they  come  down  the 
feed  lanes. 

Later,  the  imitations  of  specific 
nymphs  are  used  when  the  prevailing 
insects  are  on  the  move  in  a down- 
stream migration  preparatory  to  hatch- 
ing. In  this  case  the  trout  see  and 
feed  on  great  numbers  of  a certain 
type  or  species  and  tend  now  to  be- 
come somewhat  more  selective.  An- 
ghng  then  calls  for  more  attention  to 
actual  pattern  or  at  least  a general 
imitation  and  presentation  of  the  pre- 
vailing types.  It  is  during  this  period 
trout  action  is  seen,  a period  in  which 
the  angler  C£m  return  from  the  stream 
fishless  imless  he  has  the  right  com- 
bination. At  this  time,  knowing  what 
he  does  and  following  the  teachings 
of  observation,  he  is  not  fishing  blindly. 
He  at  least  knows  what  to  try  and 
how  to  perform  post-mortem  inspec- 
tion to  prove  his  point.  When  this  fails, 
the  trial  and  error  method  is  always 
there  to  fall  back  on.  Fishing  now  is 
not  necessarily  done  in  the  holes  and 
pools  but  rather  in  the  runs  and 
eddies.  The  insects  are  up  off  the  bot- 
tom and  are  drifting  at  the  mercy  of 
the  current  and  as  such  could  be  found 
almost  anywhere  the  current  directs 
them.  The  trout,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  wise  to  this  situation  and  the 
locations  where  the  most  available  food 
comes  through  in  its  most  concentrated 
mass  are  where  they  stay  and  wait 
for  it. 

Finally,  comes  the  imitation  of  the 
nymphs  approaching  the  surface  pre- 
paratory to  hatching.  The  fish  tend  to 


be  much  more  selective  as  they  are 
feeding  well  up  off  the  bottom  and  are 
following  the  great  numbers  of  single 
species  of  rising  insects.  Now  is  the 
time  the  angler  sees  a feeding  display 
and  from  all  signs  it  looks  like  the 
chance  for  a killing — and  it  is,  when 
the  whole  story  of  what  to  offer,  where 
and  how,  is  known.  The  dry  fly  man 
is  fooled  by  the  surface  rises  and  con- 
nects usually  with  a few  fish  that 
might  admittedly  be  called  accidents. 

Dry  fly  fishing  comes  into  its  own 
when  there  are  more  of  the  insects 
hatched  and  floating  on  the  surface 
than  are  coming  up.  When  the  trout 
turn  to  the  floaters  and  the  angler 
recognizes  this,  a dry  fly  is  the  medi- 
cine. Nymphs,  wet  flies  and  dry  flies 
in  the  hands  of  the  right  man  can  be 
deadly;  that  is,  if  the  angler  insists 
on  keeping  the  fish  he  catches.  I might 
interject  that  in  making  the  study  of 
insects,  the  trout  and  the  cycle,  it  has 
never  been  my  dream  to  take  ruth- 
lessly all  the  fish  from  the  stream. 
When  you  become  acquainted  with 
nature  to  the  extent  of  recognizing  at 
least  a few  basic  secrets  of  the  stream, 
the  whole  meaning  of  angling  takes  on 
an  entirely  different  concept.  Sure,  it 
is  fim  to  click  when  the  other  fellow 
can’t.  It  is  gratifying  when  you  can 
call  your  shots  and  take  fish  in  such 
quantity  that  the  tab  can’t  be  classified 
as  luck.  It  is  also  nice  to  be  able  to 
lug  home  a lunker  for  supper  once  in 
a while  knowing  that  you  were  able 
to  fit  the  picture  puzzle  of  the  stream 
together  and  virtually  call  him  into 
the  net. 

When  a man  can  perform  well,  he 
has  graduated,  if  you  will,  well  be- 
yond the  stage  of  wanting  to  take  fish 
home.  He  enjoys  the  whole  aspect  of 
his  days  on  the  water — the  exciting 
story  of  the  streamside  drama,  the 
glimpse  beneath  the  svurface  and  the 
inside  story  of  the  private  lives  of 
trout  and  their  habits.  The  net  results 
of  days  astream  will  never  again  be 
weighed  by  pounds  of  dead  fish  but 
by  the  highest  pleasures  of  angling. 

GRANNOM  CADDIS 
Order:  Trichoptera 
Family:  Rhyacophilidea 
Genus:  Rhyacophila 
Species:  Lohifera 

Case  Type  (Larval  Stage):  Wormlike 


“Don’t  worry — they’ll  find  us — I didn't 
file  my  income  tax  this  year." 


Pupal  Hatching  Stage 

Size;  Over-all  length  >2  In.  Including 
sac 

Color:  Greenish  tinge  to  body  In  sac; 
upper  body  dark  brown 
Habitat:  Slower-moving  sandy  stretches 
of  the  streams 

PUPAL  IMITATION  (Sens) 

Hook:  Size  13  Mustad  Viking  94840 
Silk:  Black 
Tail:  None 

(Note:  The  tying  of  this  fly  Is  so 
different  from  the  May  fly  nymphs  that 
It  requires  more  detailed  Information.) 
Body  and  Sac:  Start  with  the  body  of 
floss  and  for  the  greenish  pupal  sac. 
spin  over  the  underbody  an  apple- 
green  wool  (very  flne)  which  Is 
picked  to  represent  translucency. 
Head,  Hackle  and  Wings:  Two  turns 
of  condor  quill  Just  ahead  of  the 
pupal  sac,  leaving  ends  free  and 
pointing  towards  the  hook  eye.  Wing 
with  a small  black-duck  wing  covert 
feather  (cut  tip  of  feather  In  the 
shape  of  a V).  Place  so  that  the 
wings  fall  to  the  sides  of  the  body 
nearly  to  the  end  of  the  sac.  Hackle 
with  one  turn  of  rusty  dun  tied  over 
free  condor  quill  flbers  (clip  off  top 
hackle  flbers) . Wind  remaining  con- 
dor quill  to  eye  of  hook  to  make  the 
head.  Whip  and  varnish. 

Emergence:  May  1 to  30.  Across  the 
country,  any  time  of  day.  Especially 
late  afternoon  and  until  dark 
Adult  Size:  % In-  to  V2  In.  over-all 
Adult  Color:  Brownish-tan  wings  and 
greenish-tan  body,  dark-brown  head 
Standard  Patterns:  Brownlsh-wlnged 

wet  flies  with  variations  of  tan -olive 
bodies 


BROWN  DRAKE  OR  LEADWING 
COACHMAN 

Order:  Ephemeroptera 

Family:  Baetidae 

Genus:  Isonychia 

Species:  Bicolor 

Nymph  Type:  Swimming  or  free-rang- 
ing type 

Nymph  Size:  Body:  In.  Tails:  three, 

',2  In. 

Nympli  Shape:  Oval-round  and  stream- 
lined 

Nymph  Color:  Body:  dark  rusty  brown. 
Legs:  dark  rust.  Wing  pads:  dark 

brownish  black.  Tails:  dark  rust 

brown 
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Habitat:  Broad-water  flats  with  rocks 
and  holes 


NYMPH  IMITATION  (Sens) 

Hook:  Size  12,  3X  long 

Silk:  Rust 

Tail:  Two  tiny  dark  rusty-brown  webby 
hacklelike  tips  (only  one  fiber  is 
used  for  less  bulk) 

Body:  Thick  bronze  peacock  herl  ribbed 
counterclockwise  with  fine  black  silk 
to  secure 

Hackle:  Dark  rusty  brown  (mahogany), 
two  turns  only  (clip  off  top  fibers) 

Wing  Pads:  Small  dark  brown,  black- 
duck  upper-wing  covert  feather  (cut 
to  shape) 

Finish:  Whip  and  varnish 


MARCH  BROWN— AMERICAN 
Order:  Ephemeroptera 
Family:  Heptageniidae 
Genus:  Stenonema 
Species:  Vicarium 
Nymph  Type:  Clinger 
Nymph  Size:  Body:  Vz  iu-  Tails:  three, 
% in. 

Nymph  Shape:  Moderately  flat 
Nymph  Color:  Body:  cream  tan  banded 
with  rust  brown.  Legs:  cream  tan 
banded  with  brown.  Wing,  pads:  dark 
brown.  Tails:  rust  brown 
Habitat:  Fast  water  amid  rocks 


NYMPH  IMITATION  (Sens) 

Hook:  Size  12  Mustad  Viking  94840 
Silk:  Pearsalls  light  rust 
Tail:  Three  red-brown  fibers  (cinna- 
mon turkey  tail)  or  three  rusty  fibers 
from  shoulder-feather  fibers  of  cock 
pheasant 

Body:  Sandy-colored  rabbit  fur  picked 
out  with  needle  (include  guard 
hairs).  Ribbing:  gold  tinsel 
Hackle:  Partridge,  two  turns  (clip  off 
top  fibers) 

Wing  Pads:  Section  of  medium  gray- 
brown  hen  pheasant  wing  covert 
with  prominent  tan  stem  (clip  to 
shape) 

Finish:  Whip  and  varnish 
Emergence:  Central  New  York,  North- 
ern Pennsylvania,  Montana,  Oregon: 
May  15  to  June  15.  Midday  and 
sporadic  according  to  weather 
Dun  Size:  Body:  in.  Wings:  % In. 

Tails:  two,  \'z  in. 

Dun  Color:  Body:  alternate  bands  of 
cream  and  rust  brown.  Legs:  cream 
banded  with  rust  brown.  Wings: 
light  gray  mottled  with  black  and 
an  over-all  light  tan-olive  cast.  Tails: 
rust  brown 

Standard  Dun  Patterns:  March  Brown, 
Bradley  Special.  Size  12 


BEATIN’  THE 

BUSHES 

{From  page  20) 

TAKE  IT  EASY;  USE  YOUR 
HANDS;  KEEP  COOL;  GO  SLOW. 
That’s  all  there  is  to  it.  A man  wearing 
waders  and  carrying  a full-rigged  rod 
can  snake  his  way  through  the  worst 
blowdown  or  moose  tangle  if  he  will 
just  take  one  step  at  a time,  use  his 
hands  to  move  each  branch  aside  or 
lift  it  over  his  head,  watch  what  he 
is  doing  and  not  try  to  hurry.  Slow? 
Sure;  you  can’t  make  a mile  an  hour. 
But  how  many  miles  do  you  intend 
to  go,  anyway? 

Now  let’s  fish  dry  up  this  little 
mountain  brook  and  come  back  fishing 
wet  fiy.  By  following  my  suggestions 
you  have  a rod  with  which  you  can 
cast  in  a stream  only  a few  feet  wide 
and  place  your  fiy  lightly  and  accur- 
ately only  eight,  ten  or  twelve  feet 
away.  And  besides  that,  you  are  going 
to  turn  your  head  and  look  where 
you  throw  your  hack  cast,  every  time. 
You  are  going  to  pick  out  little  open- 
ings behind  you  and  throw  the  fiy 
into  them.  And  if  it’s  too  thick  for 
that,  you’re  going  to  kneel  in  the 
stream  and  work  your  cast  back  and 
forth,  sidearm,  with  the  line  under 
the  bushes. 

I’ll  never  forget  watching  Ray  Berg- 
man fish  Cedar  Brook,  in  Rockland 
County,  New  York,  from  his  knees, 
working  his  line  back  and  forth  two 
feet  above  the  water,  cutting  off  leaves 
at  every  swipe  but  never  hanging  up 
or  breaking  his  2x  leader  point.  When 
he  made  his  cast  he  checked  his  line 
and  the  Fanwing  Royal  Coachman 
flipped  out  of  sight  around  a bend  of 
the  stream.  There  was  a splash,  Ray 
struck,  and  hooked  and  landed  the 
fattest  twelve-inch  brook  trout  I ever 
saw.  That’s  fishing,  men;  and  you  can 
learn  it  too  if  you’ll  try. 

Remember  that  on  a brush  brook 
you  can’t  be  classic.  The  thing  is  to 
get  the  fly  on  the  water  over  a fish. 
If  you  can’t  get  a back  cast,  try  a 
roll  cast  or  a flip,  or  dap  and  jiggle 
the  fly  over  the  fish  from  the  rod 
point.  Or  turn  arormd  and  cast  down- 
stream, checking  the  fly  high  in  the 
air  and  letting  it  drop  with  slack  be- 
hind it;  you  only  need  a six-  or 
twelve-inch  float.  That,  by  the  way, 
is  the  best  way  to  fish  in  front  of  a 
“sweeper”  or  in  a little  bay  in  the 


bank,  and  it  also  gives  you  a different 
angle  on  the  fish  you  missed  casting 
from  below. 

Leave  the  deep  holes  for  searching 
with  the  wet  fly  on  the  way  back, 
and  don’t  waste  time  on  that  beau- 
tiful rock  floored  pool  imder  the  water- 
fall. Ledge  bottom  means  no  food  and 
hence  no  fish,  except  a very  occasional 
stray,  lean  cannibal  with  big  head  and 
long  teeth.  Work  the  gravelly  stretches, 
behind  stones  and  along  undercut 
banks  no  matter  how  shallow  the 
water  seems. 

Coming  back  wet  use  a good  stand- 
ard fly  like  leadwing  Coachman,  Black 
Gnat  or  Gold-ribbed  Hare’s  Ear  imless 
you  know  of  a better  pattern  for  that 
stream.  If  you  can’t  cast,  let  the  cur- 
rent take  the  fly  down,  and  hang  it 
in  different  places,  remembering  that 
the  water  will  give  it  a better  motion 
than  you  can  imitate.  Work  slowly 
and  thoroughly  in  likely  places;  if 
there  is  any  depth,  put  on  a wrap- 
around lead  and  fish  right  on  the  bot- 
tom. When  you  retrieve  after  work- 
ing out  a long  line,  take  up  a few 
inches  at  a time  with  a figure-eight 
twist;  you  are  liable  to  get  one  on 
the  way  back. 

This  method  works  with  a worm  too, 
but  if  you  worm  little  brooks  you  will 
hit  many  undersize  trout,  and  a fish 
hooked  is  a fish  killed.  Even  with  fly, 
the  mouths  of  small  fish  are  so  fragile 
that  you  may  do  damage  unless  you 
use  slim-nosed  pliers.  And  before  you 
start,  use  the  pliers  to  bend  down  and 
break  off  the  barb  of  the  hook.  You 
will  never  lose  a fish  that  way,  and 
it  will  make  unhooking  a lot  easier. 

Finally,  if  you’re  in  rattlesnake 
country  don’t  fret  about  it,  because 
likely  you  will  never  see  one.  But 
always  look  where  you  are  going  to 
put  your  hands  or  your  face,  and  that 
includes  up  in  the  bushes,  and  on  top 
of  tree  limbs,  old  wooden  dams,  rocks, 
etc.  If  you  always  look,  and  pay  atten- 
tion to  what  you  are  doing,  you’ll 
never  be  taken  unawares  by  a snake. 
And  you’ll  see,  and  catch  a lot  more 
fish. 


FISHING 

BERKS  COUNTY 

(From  page  11) 

swimming  and  fishing  privileges  are 
free  in  the  park. 

Public  fishing  facilities  in  Berks 
County  were  increased  recently  when 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


“Burns  me  up destroying  all  this  good  cover  for 

wildlife!” 


the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  ob- 
tained the  historic  Charming  Forge 
Dam  tract  near  Womelsdorf  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Power  & Light  Co. 

The  tract  obtained  includes  22  acres 
and  40  perches  of  land  including  the 
whole  of  the  Charming  Forge  Dam  on 
the  Tulpehocken  Creek.  The  original 
dam  was  built  by  George  Nikoll  and 
Michael  Miller,  who  used  it  to  pro- 
vide water  power  for  an  iron  forge 
which  they  erected  near  the  dam 
breast.  The  locality  became  known  as 
“Charming  Forge”  because  of  the  beau- 
tiful countryside. 

The  forge  passed  through  many 
hands  until  1908  when  the  borough  of 
Womelsdorf  purchased  the  property 
and  built  a $30,000  hydro-electric  gen- 
erating plant  which  was  used  to  gen- 
erate electricity  to  provide  illumina- 
tion for  the  town  three  miles  away. 

It  was  necessary  to  rebuild  the  orig- 
inal dam  breast  and  a stone  and  con- 
crete dam  breast  130  feet  long  and 
9%  feet  high  with  46-foot  abutments 
was  constructed.  This  breast  still 
stands  today.  The  dam,  however,  has 
gradually  filled  with  top  soil  silt  until 
today  only  the  creek’s  channel  re- 
mains. The  area  is  a favorite  one  for 
anglers,  trappers  and  wild  duck 
hunters. 

In  years  past  the  Charming  Forge 
Dam  had  been  stocked  with  catfish, 
sunfish  and  largemouth  bass  by  the 
State  Fish  Commission.  Brown  and 
rainbow  trout  are  now  stocked  in  the 
Tulpehocken  Creek  from  Myerstown, 
Lebanon  County,  downstream  11  miles 
to  the  Charming  Forge  Dam  head- 
waters. 


Returning  to  trout  fishing  facilities 
in  Berks  County,  14  streams  were 
stocked  with  more  than  19,000  trout 
prior  to  the  April  15  opening  of  the 
season. 

Trout  streams  stocked  by  the  state 
fish  commission  were: 

Furnace  Creek — brook  trout.  Open 
for  four  miles  from  the  Berks-Lebanon 
County  line  in  the  South  Mountains  to 
the  junction  with  the  Spring  Creek  at 
Robesonia.  To  reach  stream  take  Route 
422  to  Robesonia  and  turn  south  on 
black- top  road  which  follows  the 
stream. 

Hay  Creek — brook  trout.  Open  for 
seven  miles  from  above  Scarlet’s  Mill 
to  mouth  at  Birdsboro.  Take  Routes  82 
or  83  to  Birdsboro  and  then  Route  82 
which  follows  the  stream. 

Mcinatawny  Creek — browns  and  rain- 
bows. An  excellent  artificial  fly  stream 
in  warm  weather.  Open  for  11  miles 
from  the  headwaters  near  Pikeville  to 
Pine  Forge.  Take  Route  562  crossing 
stream  at  Earlville  or  Route  73  crossing 
stream  at  Manatawny. 

MiU  Creek — brooks.  A tributary  to 
the  Little  Swatara  Creek.  Open  for 
four  miles  from  the  headwaters  in  the 
Blue  Moimtains  to  U.  S.  Route  22  at 
Bethel.  Take  U.S.  Route  22  to  Bethel 
and  turn  north  on  dirt  road  leading  a 
half-mile  to  stream. 

Mill  Creek,  Tilden  Township — brooks. 
Tributary  to  the  Schuylkill  River  at 
Berne.  Open  for  four  miles  from  head- 
waters in  the  Blue  Mountains  south  to 
Route  22.  Take  Route  22  to  stream 
three  miles  west  of  Hamburg  and  turn 
north  on  dirt  road  following  stream. 


Moselem  Creek — brook  trout.  Open 
for  three  miles  from  Moselem  School 
House  to  mouth  at  Moselem  Station. 
Take  Route  422  to  Moselem  Springs 
Hotel  then  west  two  miles  on  Route 
662. 

Northkill  Creek — brook  trout.  Open 
for  four  miles  from  headwaters  in 
Blue  Mountains  on  State  Game  Lands 
110  to  Route  22  west  of  Shartlesville. 
Take  Route  22  to  stream  a mile  west 
of  Shartlesville  and  turn  north  on  dirt 
road  following  the  stream. 

Northwest  Branch  of  Perkiomen 
Creek — brooks  and  rainbows.  Open  for 
seven  miles  from  Mensch’s  Mill  to 
Berks-Montgomery  County  line.  Take 
Route  100  crossing  stream  near  Barto, 
turn  northwest  or  southeast  on  black- 
top road  following  stream. 

Pine  Creek,  Albany  Township — rain- 
bows. Op>en  for  four  miles  from  head- 
waters near  Eckville  to  its  junction 
with  the  Maiden  Creek  at  Greenawalt. 
Take  Route  143  from  Lenhartsville 
north  to  Greenawalt  and  turn  north- 
west on  dirt  road  following  stream. 

Pine  Creek,  Pike  Township — brooks. 
Open  for  four  miles  from  headwaters 
near  Fredericksville  to  mouth  near 
Lobachsville.  Take  Route  73  to  Mana- 
tawny then  north  on  county  road  to 
Lobachsville,  then  black-top  road  fol- 
lowing the  stream. 

Saucony  Creek — brooks.  Open  for 
five  miles  from  stone  bridge  above 
Sally  Arm  Park  to  Kutztown.  Take 
Route  222  to  Kutztown  then  east  on 
black-top  road  to  Bowers  following  the 
stream. 

Spring  Brook — brooks.  Open  for  six 
miles  from  Big  Spring  Farm  near 
Robesonia  to  one  mile  below  Browns- 
ville. Take  Route  422  to  Big  Spring 
Farm  a half-mile  east  of  Robesonia, 
turn  north  on  black-top  road  and 
follow  the  stream. 

Swamp  Creek — brooks.  Open  for 
four  miles  from  headwaters  near  Berks- 
Lancaster  County  line  to  Morgantown. 
Take  Route  23  to  Morgantown,  crossing 
stream  a half-mile  west  of  Morgan- 
town. Then  turn  north  on  dirt  road 
following  the  stream. 

Tulpehocken  Creek — rainbows  and 
brooks.  Open  for  six  miles  from  Berks- 
Lebanon  County  line  west  of  Stouchs- 
burg  to  the  Charming  Forge  Dam. 
Route  422  crosses  the  stream  west  of 
Womelsdorf.  Stream  also  open  for  five 
miles  in  Lebanon  County.  Route  422 
crosses  stream  west  of  Myerstown. 

Several  other  Berks  County  streams 
— Blue  Creek,  Monacacy  Creek,  Alle- 
gheny Creek  and  Wyomissing  Creek 
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— are  stocked  with  trout  raised  or  pur- 
chased by  sportsmen’s  clubs. 

In  addition  to  Lake  Ontelaunee  and 
Hopewell  Lake,  other  bass  fishing  spots 
in  Berks  County  are  Maiden  Creek, 
Manatawny  Creek,  Angelica  Dam, 
Bernhart’s  Dam,  Antietam  Lake,  Little 
Swatara  Creek,  Tulpehocken  Creek, 
Little  Lehigh  Creek  and  the  Saucony 
Creek. 

Carp  and  sucker  fishermen  enjoy 
their  sport  in  almost  any  creek  or 
stream  deep  enough  to  wet  a line. 

That,  briefly,  is  a word-picture  of 
Berks  Coimty — where  it  is  possible  to 
catch  a mess  of  fish  without  ever 
getting  out  of  shouting  distance  of 
civilization. 


DRY  FLY-UP- 
STREAM  OR  DOWN? 

(From  page  21) 


of  his  strike  will  hook  him  most  of 
the  time.  Striking  on  a rise  will  snap 
off  a fly  in  an  instant  and  lose  a trout 
you  should  have  landed.  As  I said 
before,  hooking  trout  with  this  method 
takes  a gentle  hand.  You  will  lose 
flies  with  unfortunate  regularity  until 
you  find  out  how  gentle  you  must  be. 

While  it  will  bring  you  a few  more 
strikes  overall,  matching  the  drifting 
hatch  is  not  a prerequisite  in  this  case. 
I have  taken  a number  of  large  trout 
with  a fly  several  times  the  size  of 
the  insects  drifting  at  the  time.  It  is 
a good  idea,  however,  to  come  as  close 
to  color  as  possible,  if  not  size. 

Perhaps  the  most  extreme  variety 
of  the  downstream  method  is  one  I 
call  “drift  fishing.”  This  was  devel- 
oped for  a specific  purpose  and  has 
proved  out  very  well. 

You  who  have  fished  the  larger 
streams  are  familiar  with  the  exasper- 
ating habit  of  a few  large  trout  to 
select  as  a feeding  station  the  shallow 
end  of  a long,  quiet  pool.  Under  the 
bright  sunshine  of  a May  day,  these 
fish  will  break  the  surface  time  after 
time  as  they  rise  and  feed.  Attempting 
to  approach  within  casting  range  usu- 
ally serves  to  alarm  these  fish.  Ortho- 
dox methods  are  useless  under  these 
conditions.  What,  then,  to  do  about 
it?  Drift  fishing  is  the  solution. 

With  fine,  leader  and  fly  thoroughly 
dressed  and  oiled,  the  angler  takes  his 
position  eighty  feet  or  more  above  and 
directly  upstream  from  the  rising  fish. 


Then  he  casts  below  him  as  much 
line  as  he  can  handle  comfortably.  This 
done,  he  begins  to  pay  off  line  from 
the  reel  \mtil  his  entire  casting  line 
and  often  some  of  the  backing  float 
on  the  surface  below  him.  Then  he 
gently  guides  the  fly  until  it  drifts 
over  the  rising  fish.  Needless  to  say, 
it  is  a one  cast  job,  but  it  does  take 
a surprising  number  of  trout  which 
otherwise  would  go  uncaught. 

Downstream  dry  fly  is  an  imortho- 
dox  method  and  often  not  in  the  book 
of  the  purist.  Classifying  myself  more 
of  an  opportunist,  I go  happily  on 
my  way,  catching  trout  I might  never 
have  raised.  Try  it  yourself.  You  may 
be  surprised  at  the  results. 


GINSENG 

(From  page  13) 


that  ginseng  is  usually  prepared, 
though  it  may  be  put  in  wine,  or  a 
tiny  piece  may  be  held  in  the  mouth 
and  thus  impart  its  benefits.  Taken  in 
minute  quantities  which  produce  their 
wonderful  results  very  gradually  it  is, 
to  the  people  of  Asia — Chinese,  Tibe- 
tan, Korean — the  most  potent  of  medi- 
cines, a treasured  possession,  a safe- 
guard as  well  as  a cure  for  all  the 
ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  If  a person  in 
good  health  takes  it  his  resistance  to 
sickness  will  increase,  and  fortune  will 
smile  upon  him.  Just  to  own  a piece 
of  ginseng  brings  a happier,  better  life. 


The  belief  in  it  as  a restorer  of  health 
and  strength  is  real  and  factual,  al- 
most a tangible  part  of  life  in  the 
Orient. 


Probably  as  old  as  any  ceremonies 
of  the  eastern  world  are  the  rites 
which  were  observed  in  the  quest  for 
ginseng.  Written  accounts  of  it  go 
back  to  antiquity,  and  the  story  of 
ginseng  merges  into  the  history  of 
China. 


f 


Invading  Mongols,  in  the  1200s, 
fought  with  the  Chinese  for  the  lands  i 
where  the  “man- root”  grew.  One  bar-  [ 
barian  king  is  said  to  have  built  a |i 
stockade  aroimd  a whole  province  to  ,1 
protect  his  supply  of  the  precious  herb. 
When  the  Manchus  came  to  power  in  'i 
the  1600s  the  search  for  it  was  organ-  S 
ized  as  a serious  and  systematic  busi-  rjl- 
ness.  For  almost  three  .hundred  years  r 
there  was  a royal  edict  in  effect  that  ' |l 
all  ginseng  belonged  to  the  emperor,  j i;: 
and  woe  to  the  poor  Chinese  who  dis-  :• 
covered  a plant  and  kept  it  for  him-  ~ 
self.  Sending  the  root  out  of  China  < 
was  at  one  time  a crime  punishable  ;• 
by  death.  , | 


The  ginseng  hxmters  were  pictures-  ^ i 
que  fellows,  and  their  blue  uniform  j i 
of  short  jacket  and  wide  trousers  - ' 
laced  at  the  ankle  earned  them  the  ; 
name  “blue  pheasants.”  Believing  that  ‘ ' 
all  ginseng  was  under  the  special  • i 
protection  of  the  moimtain  god,  and  ,1 
that  it  could  only  be  found  by  a per-  j j 
son  of  saintly  character,  they  regarded  ,li 
their  work  as  a sacred  calling.  Each  I 
year,  when  astrologers  decided  the  I 
time  was  auspicious,  the  search  began. 
Traveling  in  small  companies  imder  I 
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an  armed  guard  the  hunters,  spread 
out  in  a single  line  short  distances 
I apart,  covered  the  ground  carefully. 

When  one  of  the  “blue  pheasants” 
t located  a plant  he  did  not  take  it 
j abruptly  and  rudely  from  its  hallowed 
> soil,  but  first  observed  a formal  ritual 
which  tradition  (and  the  emperor) 
required.  Striking  the  ground  with  his 
I staff  he  cried  out,  then  fell  to  the 
^ ground  as  he  prayed.  He  arose  and 
watched  the  plant  intently  until  his 
company,  including  the  military  guard, 
assembled.  Then  incense  was  burned 
[ and  the  earth  roimd  about  was  con- 
! secrated.  If  it  was  spring,  signs  were 
I placed  so  the  spot  could  be  recognized 
; at  harvest  time.  If  the  plant  was  too 
young,  the  location  and  size  were 
I noted  so  that  when  it  had  attained  the 
proper  age  it  could  be  found  again. 

If  it  was  faU,  when  crimson  berries 
j gleamed  in  the  forests  and  the  vitality 

I of  the  living  plant  was  stored  once 
more  in  the  root,  the  harvest  ritual 
was  observed,  and  the  “man-image” 
removed  with  such  painstaking  care 
that  even  the  fine  root  hairs  did  not 
suffer  injury.  It  was  then  washed, 
wrapped  in  soft  moss,  labeled  with 
j the  registered  number  of  the  man  who 
; found  it,  and  taken  in  charge  by  the 

I soldiers. 

They  in  turn,  when  the  expedition 
' was  completed,  delivered  all  ginseng 
to  the  royal  palace  where  experts 
sorted  and  carefully  examined  each 
one.  All  good  specimens  were  kept  for 
the  Son  of  Heaven  and  his  immediate 
family.  Any  surplus  of  inferior  roots 
might  be  released  to  his  subjects. 

In  1912,  when  the  Manchu  dynasty 
came  to  an  end,  the  ginseng  hunters 
became  independent.  No  longer  were 
they  guarded  and  told  just  where  to 
search,  and  what  a man  found  was  his 
own.  But,  though  the  emperors  were 
gone,  so,  unfortunately,  was  most  of 

I the  ginseng.  The  rituals  and  prayers, 
the  belief  that  this  was  holy  work, 
remained.  Now  there  were  new  haz- 
ards for  the  lonely  searchers  who 
walked  unarmed  through  the  dark 
cedar  forests  of  Manchuria,  where 
ordinary  hximans  would  not  venture 
without  a rifle.  They  braved  the  great 


I and  fierce  bandits  who  waylaid  the 
I htmter  to  rob  him  of  his  precious 
I bundle. 

I The  simplicity  and  harshness  of 
l|  their  lives  and  their  faith  in  its  virtue, 
made  a mark  upon  these  Chinese 
peasants  who  became  seekers  of  gin- 
seng. They  seemed  to  be  cast  in  the 
same  mold,  and  there  was  conformity 
also  in  items  of  dress.  Each  wore  a 


pointed  birchbark  hat,  had  a piece  of 
tiger  or  panther  skin  attached  to  his 
belt,  and  a leather  bag  holding  all  his 
possessions  strapped  to  his  shoulders. 
They  were  easily  identified  in  the 
bazaars  and  markets,  where  they  sold 
their  roots  to  doctors,  or  to  merchants 
who  had  their  small  shops  on  narrow, 
twisting  Ginseng  Street. 

Here  was  conducted  the  important 
business  of  ginseng.  The  more  perfect 
images  lay  each  in  its  narrow,  glass 
topped  box,  like  a little  amber  doll 
on  a bed  of  soft  cotton  wool.  The  for- 
tunate purchaser  would  pay  a fabulous 
price  for  such  a treasure.  There  are 
records  of  transactions  in  which  those 
with  an  extraordinary  likeness  to  the 
human  form  have  been  sold  for  many 
thousands  of  dollars. 

Americans  first  heard  about  ginseng 
in  1709,  when  the  writings  of  a French 
explorer  named  Jartoux,  attracted  their 
attention.  In  describing  his  travels  in 
Manchuria  he  spoke  of  the  magical 
root,  its  powers,  and  the  amazing 
prices  it  would  bring.  When  American 
timberlands  were  found  to  produce  a 
wild  ginseng  root  which,  though  a 
different  species,  was  very  similar  to 
the  Chinese  varieties,  the  word  spread 
up  and  down  the  land,  and  hunting 
“sang”  became  a national  pastime. 

In  the  coonskin  cap  era  and  for 
decades  after,  American  hardwood  for- 
ests were  combed  for  the  plant.  Whole 
families,  entire  villages,  spread  over 
the  likely  territory,  with  stick  in  hand 
for  moving  leaves  aside,  a tool  for 
digging,  and  a sack  to  carry  home  the 
spoils. 

The  persistent  searchers  traded 
“sang”  for  goods  and  staples.  It  was 
as  valuable  as  the  glossy,  silken  pelts 
of  mink  and  otter.  In  the  South  a little 
bundle  of  ginseng  roots  brought  as 
much  as  a bale  of  cotton,  and  it 
could  always  be  sold  for  cash  when 
cash  was  scarcest.  Small  wonder  the 
once  common  plant  was  sought  out  in 
its  most  remote  locations.  All  plants 
were  taken,  including  those  too  im- 
mature to  have  roots  of  value.  None 
were  left  for  seed  and  so,  shamefully, 
it  was  destroyed  and  disappeared 
completely  from  great  sections  of  the 
cormtry. 

As  the  wild  supply  became  less  and 
less  plentiful  the  prices  rose,  and  about 
1886  experiments  were  begun  in  plant- 
ing ginseng  as  a commercial  crop. 
Subject  to  many  diseases,  it  is  a 
difficult  plant  to  grow,  and  the  curing 
is  also  a tricky  and  detailed  process. 
The  slowness  of  its  growth  matches 
the  patience  of  the  Orient — the  seeds 
do  not  germinate  for  a year  and  a 


half,  and  the  seedings  grow  only  two 
inches  the  first  year. 

Six  years  are  given  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a marketable  root,  and  the  crop 
is  kept  rotating  so  there  is  a harvest 
maturing  each  year.  Some  growers 
plant  in  the  forest  where  continuous 
and  fairly  dense  shade  is  provided  by 
tall  hardwood  trees,  whose  intricate 
root  systems  also  provide  the  proper 
drainage.  Others  raise  it  in  beds 
shielded  from  the  sun  by  a roof  of 
spaced  laths,  which  is  set  high  enough 
for  free  circulation  of  air. 

Since  the  yield  of  dry  roots  from 
well  managed  plantings  is  about  a 
ton  to  the  acre,  it  would  take  only  a 
hundred  acres  of  mature  ginseng  to 
supply  the  entire  quantity  now  ex- 
ported each  year  and,  with  rotation, 
six  hundred  acres  would  supply  the 
whole  amoimt.  Even  though  the  mar- 
ket in  China  is  far  from  saturated, 
it  would  be  easy  to  overproduce. 

After  it  was  found  ginseng  could 
be  grown  successfully  there  was  a 
flurry  of  advertising  and  exploitation. 
It  was  to  be  a get-rich-quick  indus- 
try with  high  profits  from  a small 
plot  of  groimd,  and  unscrupulous  deal- 
ers brought  the  subject  into  great  dis- 
repute with  their  extravagant  claims, 
and  the  outrageous  prices  they  charged 
for  seeds  and  young  plants. 

Wild  ginseng  has  always  been  held 
in  greater  esteem  by  the  Chinese  than 
has  that  grown  under  cultivation  and, 
until  the  last  few  years,  has  brought 
a better  price — varying  from  about 
fourteen  cents  a pound  in  the  1700s, 
to  a high  of  $24.00  a pound  in  1927. 
The  cultivated  root  reached  its  best 
price,  $17.57  a pound,  in  1951,  and  is 
currently  quoted  almost  as  high. 

There  is  still  a small  amount  of  wild 
American  ginseng  on  the  market.  A 
trickle  of  it  comes  from  rural  stores, 
but  most  of  the  supply  is  bought,  sur- 
prisingly, from  fur  dealers.  It  seems 
that  the  only  people  who  find  much 
ginseng  these  days  are  trappers,  who 
see  it  along  their  trap  lines,  and  sell 
it  with  their  furs. 

In  Chinese  medical  writings  ginseng 
is  described  as  a tonic  which  “allays 
fears,  expels  evil  influences,  brightens 
the  vision,  opens  the  heart,  and  bene- 
fits the  understanding.”  Maybe — what 
this  battered  world  needs  right  now — 
is  a good  dose  of  ginseng! 


KILL  LESS  TROUT 
CATCH  MORE! 
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A Song  of  Pennsylvania 

Where  black  waters  flow  through  the  valleys  wide, 

And  banks  of  coal  hug  the  mountain  side, 

A stranger  might  say:  “Oh,  there’s  not  much  to  see”; 

But  it’s  home  to  me; 

Pennsylvania. 

No,  there’s  not  much  to  see,  except  In  the  Spring, 

When  the  mayflower  peeks  through  the  mosses  green, 

And  the  apple  tree  blooms,  and  the  robin  sings 
A song  to  thee: 

Pennsylvania. 

And  the  fields  turn  green,  and  the  rolling  hills 
And  the  little  trout  stream  with  its  rocks  and  rills 
Sing  of  a dream  that  my  heart  fills, 

A dream  of  Spring 

In  Pennsylvania. 

Then  Summer  comes,  and  the  little  blade  of  com 
Seems  an  inch  higher  every  morn; 

“Knee-high  by  July”  is  the  farmer’s  cry. 

And  a faith  is  born 

In  Pennsylvania. 

And  down  in  the  glen  the  rhododendron  blooms. 

And  it’s  just  like  a Church  with  its  quiet  rooms. 

And  one  looks  up  through  the  old  pine  trees. 

And — bows  on  his  knees 

In  Pennsylvania. 

Then  Autumn  comes:  that’s  the  best  of  all. 

When  the  oak  and  the  maple  and  chestnut  leaves  fall. 

And  one  hears  again  the  pheasant’s  call, 

A call  to  the  fields 

In  Pennsylvania. 

When  Winter  comes,  and  the  fresh-fallen  snow 
Descends  on  the  roof-tops  and  hills  below. 

And  each  home  lights  up  with  a Christmas  glow; 

’Tls  Christmas  eve 

In  Pennsylvania. 

Then  one  walks  out  in  the  still  of  the  night. 

And  looks  up  at  the  heavens  and  stars  so  bright; 

And  he  knows  in  his  soul  everything’s  all  right. 

As  long  as  there’s 

A Pennsylvania 

Yes,  God  has  made  her  “a  Keystone  State” 

In  the  hearts  of  those  whom  she  helped  create; 

Believe  me,  folks,  it  is  really  great 
To  live  right  here. 

In  Pennsylvania. 

By  Rev.  Irvin  R.  Lindemuth 

Fountain  Springs 

R.  D.  1,  Ashland,  Penna. 


MORE  POST  SIGNS  DOWN! 

Harry  Knecht,  chairman  of  the  Fish 
Committee,  Unami  Fish  & Game  Assn., 
Inc.,  reported  a total  of  6300  trout 
stocked  to  date,  with  another  ship- 
ment of  1750  brown  trout  scheduled. 
All  these  trout  were  stocked  from  the 
Hess-Lehigh  farms  up  to  Route  100. 
All  this  portion  of  the  Lehigh  is  open 
for  fishing  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
committee  and  particularly  those  of 
Don  Baumer  who  spent  considerable 
time  visiting  farmers  along  the  stream 
and  building  good  will  for  the  Unami 
and  for  fishermen  in  general.  Approxi- 
mately one  mile  of  stream  running 
through  two  farms  had  been  posted. 
His  efforts  opened  this  portion.  Please 
try  to  realize  all  the  effort  and  time 


which  must  be  put  into  the  opening 
of  posted  property  to  the  public  and 
let  your  actions  and  behavior  when 
you  visit  the  streams  reflect  the  fact 
that  you  do  realize  the  work  necessary 
so  that  you  may  legally  visit  that 
portion  of  the  stream.  Misguided 
actions  and  behavior  of  one  man  can 
in  a few  minutes  undo  all  the  work 
of  several  men  who  spent  many  hours 
opening  the  stream  to  allow  you  to 
fish. 


Delaware  County  Club  Completes  Suc- 
cessful Junior  Fishing  Class 

The  Club  News  of  the  Delaware 
County  Field  and  Stream  Assn.,  re- 
ports that  Ken  Manning,  Chairman 


Youth  Education  reports  the  successful 
completion  of  the  Junior  Member  Fish- 
ing Class.  The  boys  received  the  full 
benefit  of  the  capable  instruction  of 
William  A.  Clark,  532  Strathmore  Road, 
Havertown.  Art,  as  he  is  known  to  his 
fishing  companions,  has  spent  about 
ten  years  seeking  the  answers  to  suc- 
cessful fishing  methods  for  freshwater 
species. 

Art  loves  boys  and  thoroughly  en- 
joys passing  on  his  knowledge  to  young 
anglers.  He  has  compiled  a brief  on 
trout  fishing  methods  and  fly-tying 
procedures  for  use  by  the  Association 
for  future  fishing  classes.  Next  year 
he  plans  to  continue  the  class  so  that 
a fresh  crop  of  skilled  anglers  will  be 
assured. 

Art  recently  published  a book  en- 
titled, “Spin  Plugging  For  Freshwater 
Bass,”  which  in  the  opinion  of  the 
critics  is  a must  for  all  bass  fishermen. 
It  is  a pocket  size  manual  designed  for 
stream  use  and  is  applicable  to  spin 
fishing  as  well  as  conventional  tackle. 
If  you  are  interested  in  how  to  improve 
your  fishing  make  sure  you  contact  Art 
Clark  before  the  bass  season  rolls 
around. 

The  Association  extends  its  sincere 
thanks  to  a fellow  member  who  be- 
lieves in  teaching  the  boys  how  to  fish, 
and  finds  ample  time  to  share  his 
knowledge  of  fishing. 


West  Chester  Club  Elects  New  Officers 
for  1954 

Arthur  Avery,  Jr.,  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  West  Chester  Fish  and 
Game  Assoc.,  along  with  the  following 
officers:  Charles  Andress,  v-pres.; 

Clara  E.  Franz,  Secretary  and  Lee 
Tyson,  Treasurer.  In  addition  six  new 
Executive  Board  members  were 
elected.  At  the  last  Board  meeting  a 
new  committee.  Public  Relations,  was 
designated  to  improve  farmer-sports- 
men relations. 


Daniel  Boone  Rod  and  Gun  Club  Elects 
New  Officers 

The  following  were  elected  to  office 
at  a recent  meeting  of  the  Daniel 
Boone  Rod  and  Gun  Club:  George  G. 
Hafer,  president,;  Theodore  Neff,  v. 
president;  Lavid  S.  Levan,  Recording 
secretary;  Leon  Leinbach,  Financial 
secretary  and  Wayne  Bortz,  treasurer. 
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OPENING  DAY  of  trout  season  at  Ellendale 
Forge  dam  as  pictured  by  O.  A.  Smith,  Jr., 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


LET’S  HOP  & STOP 
THE 

HOOLIGANS 

In  our  advice  to  all  anglers  may 
we  strongly  suggest  that  good  fishing 
habits  be  carefully  followed  at  all 
times.  Under  no  conditions  should 
stream  banks  and  meadow  lands  be 
torn  up  in  search  for  bait  or  for  any 
other  reason.  Fences,  gates,  etc.,  are  an 
important  part  of  the  farmer’s  prop- 
erty. You,  as  a sportsman,  will  be  held 
strictly  accountable  for  any  destruction 
whatsoever. 

Fellow  sportsman — Here  is  an  urgent 
plea  from  your  Association  and  all 


decent  sportsmen  throughout  the 
County.  Today,  all  Fishermen  stand  at 
the  crossroads.  One  road  leads  to  ulti- 
mate denial  of  public  fishing  right. 
The  other  to  a more  sympathetic 
granting  of  fi.shing  privileges  from  the 
landowners.  We  can  walk  down  the 
right  path  when  all  who  hunt  or  fish 
on  private  lands,  realize  that  public 
fishing  is  a privilege  and  not  a sov- 
ereign right.  This  privilege  is  continu- 
ally abused  and  consequently,  dis- 
gusted landowners  can  take  only  one 
logical  course  of  action.  That  is  to 
deny  access  to  his  land. 

You  as  a responsible  sportsman  and 
member  of  a conservation  club  can 
help  all  outdoorsmen  along  the  patlr  to 
increased  fishing  and  hunting  privi- 
leges by  observing  the  rules  of  good 
hunting  and  fishing  practices  and  also 
to  REPORT  to  the  authorities,  any 
deviations  from  these  rules.  We  must 
face  the  facts.  It  is  a physical  impos- 
sibility for  the  present  staff  of  fish 
and  game  wardens  to  apprehend  all 
violators.  If  you  would  preserve  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  privileges  ...  if  you 
would  protect  our  wildlife  resources 
. . . You,  John  Q.  Sportsman  . . . must 
turn  in  tlie  names  of  any  violators 
you  observe.  YOU  must  also  report 
those  who  continue  to  disregard  the 


Youth  in  Conservation 

Dear  Sir: 

As  a unit  in  my  course  in  Biology,  I 
study  fish,  and  also  as  a part  of  a Conser- 
vation unit  I stress  what  is  being  done 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  for 
fishing  as  a renewable  resource. 

Believing  that  doing  is  better  than 
reading  and  seeing  it  was  proposed  when 
! trout  were  stocked  in  Delaware  county, 
a group  of  students  would  go  on  that 
field  trip  and  report  back  to  the  class. 
Chester  Creek  was  stocked  and  on  March 
10th  the  group  met  the  Fish  Commission 
I truck  at  Media  post  office,  aided  in  the 
I stocking  in  several  places.  The  following 
I day  a report  was  given  to  the  class.  Stu- 
j dents  shown  in  the  photograph  are 
I sophomores  in  Yeadon  High  School,  Yea- 
f don,  Pa.  Left  to  right  they  are:  Joan 
I Katz,  Lee  Martin,  Joan  Tignor,  Donald 
\ Kelly  and  Paul  Leavitt.  Another  boy  was 
! with  them  but  was  somehow  left  out  of 
i the  picture— Jerry  Monzo. 
i Would  you  be  interested  in  publishing 
! this  in  the  Pennsylvania  Angler? 

ROBERT  C.  YAKE 

East  Lansdowne,  Pa. 

I We  are  vitally  interested  in  publishing 
this  story  in  the  Angler,  Mr.  Yake,  be- 
I cause  Conservation  Education  is  our  busi- 
ness and  we  can  never  secure  enough 
partners  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
work  of  preserving  the  natural  resources 
of  our  great  state.  Especially  are  we  inter- 
I ested  in  promoting  such  work  and  study 
among  the  youth  of  our  nation.  Keep 
your  fine  program  humming! 

\ 

I 

\ Hellertown  Sportsmen  Hear 

Gordon  L.  Trembley 

I Chief  Aquatic  Biologist,  Penna.  Fish 
\ Commission  on  Fisherman’s  Nite 

The  Hellertown  Sportsmen’s  Associa- 
tion, through  their  monthly  Bulletin 
thanks  Mr.  Gordon  L.  Trembley,  Chief 
Aquatic  Biologist,  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  for  making  their  “Fisher- 
man’s Nite”  a success.  Mr.  Trembley 
lectured  via  interesting  slides  on  work 
done  by  the  Fish  Commission’s  Re- 
search Staff.  State  Fish  Warden  Harvey 
■ Neff  also  made  brief  remarks  at  the 
i meeting. 
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rights  and  properties  of  the  land- 
owners. 

In  1954  let’s  make  it  our  duty  to 
eradicate  the  greatest  menace  to  hrmt- 
ing  and  fishing  . . . the  hooligan  game 
and  fish  hog  as  well  as  the  careless 
destroyer  of  private  or  public  property. 
There  is  already  a boimty  set  upon  the 
head  of  this  type  of  two-legged  preda- 
tor. Let’s  root  them  out.  Let’s  expose 
them  to  the  public  eye.  We  put  it 
bluntly,  fellow  sportsmen,  rmless  we 
follow  such  a course  the  very  roots  of 
our  favorite  outdoor  sports  will  be 
irreparably  rmdermined.  It  is  up  to 
you.  Brother  . . —Club  News,  Dela- 
ware Co.  Field  & Stream  Assn. 


Coatesville  Record  photo 


On  the  opening  day  of  trout  season  in 
Pennsylvania,  Charles  Garnett,  with 
casting  rod  and  angle  worms,  went 
AWOL  from  classes.  The  13~year-old 
modern  “Hock”  Finn  of  Gallagherville, 
Chester  county,  with  the  above  equip- 
ment turned  in  the  largest  trout  catch  on 
record  on  opening  day  this  season  in 
Chester  county.  Young  Garnett  landed 
the  pictured  20-inch  2-lb.,  10-oz.  brown 
while  fishing  in  Beaver  Creek. 


COLLECTOR’S  ITEM 

Dear  Sir : 

I’m  sending  you  a catfish  bait  formula: 
V2  lb.  llmburger  cheese 
V2  lb.  hamburger 
V2  Ih.  flour 

Add  water,  stir  until  stiff  to  hold  on 
hook. 

I’m  working  on  a collection  of  fish  bait 
recipes,  secrets,  etc.,  and  I would  like 
to  exchange  recipes  with  other  anglers 
but  ask  that  they  enclose  a stamped  self- 
addressed  envelope  and  I’ll  do  the  same. 
Will  you  run  this  request  In  your  fine 
magazine? 

Clarence  W.  Ferguson 

32  E.  Main  St. 

Martinsville,  W.  Va. 

We've  heard  of  stamp,  gun,  book  and  a 
lot  of  old  stuff  collections  but  never  a 
collector  of  fish  bait  recipes,  a new  slant, 
so  we’re  glad  to  help  by  publishing  your 
request. 


Wants  Spinning  Article 

Dear  Editor: 

Enclosed  find  renewal  for  your  fine 
magazine.  I’d  like  to  see  an  article  on 
spinning  covering  subjects  like  desirable 
rod  lengths  and  reel  features  both  good 
and  bad.  Can  you  do  It? 

JAMES  D.  DIXON 

Upper  Darby,  Pa. 

Can  do!  We  did  run  a feature  on  the 
subjects  you  suggest  April  (1953)  issue. 
Where  were  you?  To  keep  us  in  good 
standing  and  at  the  same  instant  refresh 
the  subject  for  new  spinning  enthusiasts 
we’ll  have  another  article  in  production 
immediately. 


Fish  Commission  Does  Its  Share 

Dear  Sir: 

Am  enclosing  check  for  $5  to  make  sure 
I received  The  Angler  for  another  five 
years.  But  If  your  expenses  rise  during 
that  time  and  The  Angler  has  to  sell 
for  something  like  the  price  it  should  be 
sure  to  let  me  know  so  I can  pay  the  real 
price  for  it. 

Some  day  I will  send  you  photos  of 
the  fish  our  grandchildren  catch  in  Lake 
Erie,  photos  that  would  surprise  you. 
While  we  live  In  Ohio  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Erie  we  always  feel  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission  does  more  than 
its  share  in  providing  good  fishing  for  the 
citizens  of  Ohio. 

P.  W.  MATTHEWS 

Conneaut,  Ohio 

Them’s  sweet  words,  Mr.  Matthews,  and 
we  sincerely  thank  you! 


The  Colonel  Writes 

Dear  Sir: 

Your  excellent  magazine  has  followed 
me  around  the  world  for  many  years  now, 
keeping  me  In  touch  with  Pennsylvania, 
its  far-sighted,  well  conceived  fishing  pro- 
grams, and  my  favorite  streams.  It  has 
also  contributed,  bountifully  to  my  note- 
books on  fiytying,  techniques  and  method- 
ology and  favorite  stories.  In  other  words, 
for  a native  Pennsylvania  fisherman  who 
spends  far  too  little  time  there  at  present. 
It  provides  a very  enjoyable,  companion- 
able and  rewarding  link  with  home. 

CHARLES  B.  MEYERS.  JR., 
Lt.  Col.,  USAP 

Europe 

Few  people.  Colonel,  know  the  Angler 
travels  all  over  the  world  providing  a link, 
as  you  write,  with  those  anglers  far  from 
home.  Only  the  good  prophets  really 
appreciate  that  which  they  have  left 
behind. 


From  the  Feminine  Point  of  View 

Now  Fred’s  a fine  companion, 
Alert  and  cogitative. 

But  when  we  fish  I suffer  from 
His  wild  Initi-atlve; 

He’s  not  content  to  bait  a hook. 
Throw  in,  and  talk  at  leisure. 
Letting  perch  or  trout  or  bass 
Nibble  at  their  pleasure; 

No!  he’s  a borer  of  the  brush, 

A wader  conscientious; 

A seeker  of  the  slickest  rocks, 

A scramble-er  of  fences. 

And  so  I make  a bid  today 
To  find  a calm  piscator, 

A restful  mate  who  wouldn’t  budge 
To  hook  an  alligator! 

One  who’s  content  to  find  a place, 
The  shadiest  on  the  stream. 

And  sit  and  sit  and  sit  and  SIT — 
And  talk  and  eat  and  dream. 

— Marlon  Doyle 


BIG  ORDER 

Dear  Editor; 

Just  finished  reading  January  issue  of 
The  Pennsylvania  Angler  and  enjoy  every 
issue.  I would  like  to  make  a request. 
Can  you  nm  an  article  on  places  where 
walleyes,  muskies  and  northern  pike  are 
foimd,  naming  streams  and  counties  of 
Pennsylvania? 

JOE  COOK 

Andreas,  Pa. 

Wish  we  could  but  there  just  wouldn’t 
be  enough  space  in  the  Angler  for  12  issues 
to  cover  your  request.  We  will,  however, 
run  articles  piecemeal  of  various  streams, 
sections  and  counties  where  these  fish  are 
found  and  we  hope  you  will  be  able  to  tie 
them  all  together  for  your  information. 


ALLEGHENY  PAYS  OFF 

Dear  Editor: 

Here  are  two  plx  . . . one  of  22  and  27- 
inch  walleyes  caught  In  the  Allegheny 
River  near  Warren  on  a pikle-mlnnow, 
silver  flash  finish  last  season;  the  other  of 
a 39-lnch  muskie  caught  at  Lock  No.  8, 
Allegheny  River  last  November.  The  fish 
weighed  14  lbs.,  5 oz.,  taken  on  live  bait 
on  a spinning  outfit. 

FRANK  VALENCIC,  JR. 
Brackenridge,  Pa. 


CHANGING  ADDRESS? 

Notify  Immediately 
Penna.  Fish  Commission 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Your  Angler  Will  Follow  You 
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IT’S  ALL  SMOOTH  SAILING! 

with 

ANGLING  "KNOW-HOW 

The  Pennsylvania  Angler  Has  It 

— GET  IT  ! — 


Send  One  Dollar  ($1.00)  to  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
Harrisburg,  Pa,  for  12  fine  issues. 
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If  that  bass  is  too  small  PONT  use  that  disgorger  — Cut  leader  cleanly1|l 

t ■■ 

at  mouth  of  fish  — Return  undersized  bass  gently  to  the  water.  | 


LOSE  A HOOK-SPARE  A BASS 
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THE  COVER  . . . WALLEYE  fishing 
in  Pennsylvania  is  second  to  none  in 
the  nation.  The  big  Susquehanna  yields 
a large  harvest  of  these  fish  every 
season. 

BACK  COVER  . . . TYPICAL  bass 
season  opening  day  finds  anglers  fish- 
ing for  old  Bronzeback  from  bank  and 
boat. 

— Don  Shiner  photos. 


George  W.  Forrest,  Editor  1339  East  Philadelphia  Street,  York,  Pa. 
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THE  EMERALD  ^HIXER, 
Lake  Erie'^s 

Valuable  Forage  Minnow 


By  ALFRED  LARSEN 

fishery  Biologist,  State  Fish  Hatchery,  trie 


The  importance  of  the  emerald  shiner  (Notropis 
atherinoides) , Lake  Erie’s  most  abundant  minnow 
both  as  a forage  fish  and  bait  minnow,  is  becoming 
increasingly  apparent.  The  emerald  shiner  forms 
an  important  food  supply  for  a number  of  predacious 
Lake  Erie  fish  species  such  as  the  yellow  pikeperch, 
blue  pikeperch,  white  bass,  yellow  perch,  burbot  and 
others.  Winter  (1951-52)  food-habit  studies  of  yellow 
perch  in  Presque  Isle  Bay,  Lake  Erie,  found  this 
species  to  be  feeding  almost  exclusively  on  the  shiner. 

The  emerald  shiner  is  the  most  widely  used  bait 
minnow  in  the  Lake  Erie  region  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  recent  years,  sport  fishing  for  the  blue  pikeperch 
out  of  the  Port  of  Erie  has  grown  into  a business 
which  now  brings  in  an  annual  income  equaling,  if 
not  superseding,  that  of  the  commercial  fishing  in- 
dustry from  this  same  port.  This  important  sport 
fishery  is  almost  solely  dependent  upon  the  emerald 
shiner  as  its  baitfish.  It  is  also  used  extensively  as  a 
bait  minnow  inland,  being  excellent  bait  (salted) 


for  trout  early  in  the  spring  and  later  in  the  season 
for  walleyes  and  bass  in  our  larger  lakes  and  streams. 

Description: 

The  emerald  shiner  is  a slender  minnow  with 
bright  silvery  sides  and  emerald-green  back. 

Distribution: 

In  addition  to  being  the  most  abundant  forage 
minnow  in  Lake  Erie’s  waters,  it  is  also  abundant 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  River  System,  the  Finger  Lakes 
and  large  connecting  rivers  and  streams.  In  the 
spring  and  fall,  large  schools  of  emerald  shiners 
may  be  seen  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  and 
along  wharfs  of  the  lake  ports. 

Feeding  Habits: 

The  emerald  shiner  moves  and  feeds  in  large 
schools,  feeding  primarily  on  plankton  crustaces. 
Because  of  its  plankton  diet,  it  enters  into  com- 
petition with  few  other  fish. 
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The  Emerald  Shiner,  Lake  Erie’s  most  valuable  forage  fish  and  bait 
minnow. 

— Photo  by  George  H.  Gordon, 
Chief  Photographer 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


Life  History: 

Although  little  is  known  of  its  reproductive 
habits,  spawning  takes  places  during  late  spring 
and  early  summer.  The  shiner  reaches  a length  of 
from  3 to  4 inches  at  maturity. 

During  the  past  few  years,  the  emerald  shiner  has 
not  appeared  as  abundant  in  the  spring  and  fall 
months  (when  usually  seen  in  greatest  numbers)  as 
it  has  in  other  years.  Bait  dealers  have  been  expe- 
riencing increasing  difficulties  in  obtaining  the  shiner 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  fishermen  during  the  sum- 
mer. Information  has  been  received  from  the  Stone 
Biological  Laboratory,  Put-in-Bay,  Ohio,  that  ex- 
aminations this  summer  of  531  white  bass  stomachs 
revealed  that  this  fish,  which  normally  feeds  on 


minnows,  was  found  to  be  feeding  almost  exclusively 
on  gammarus,  a small,  shrimp-like  crustacean.  It  was 
felt  that  this  extensive  use  of  the  gammarus  might 
indicate  a shortage  of  shiners.  Observations  made  dur- 
ing the  late  summer  months  in  our  own  area  (Penn- 
sylvania waters  of  Lake  Erie)  found  this  same  species, 
the  white  bass,  to  be  feeding  heavily  on  small  ale- 
wives,  a shad-like  forage  fish,  which  were  abundant 
along  our  shores  at  the  time. 

Although  the  status  of  the  emerald  shiner  as  to 
its  overall  abundance  in  Lake  Erie  is  not  known, 
it  goes  without  saying  that  indiscriminate  and  waste- 
ful harvesting  of  this  valuable  minnow  for  bait,  when 
it  is  abundant  and  easy  to  obtain,  should  be  dis- 
couraged. 
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There’s  a Greek  fable  about  a horse,  annoyed  by  the  invasion  of  a F 

stag  into  its  pasturage,  asked  a man  to  help  it  punish  the  poacher.  The  I 

man  promised  to  do  this  if  the  horse  would  allow  him  to  bestride  it  P 

javelin  in  hand.  The  horse  agreed,  the  stag  was  frightened  away,  and  f 

the  horse  found  that  he  was  now  a slave  to  the  man  . . . There  are  few  ! 

fish  left  ...  it  is  dirty,  spoiled,  pushed  around,  cussed  and  discussed  the  ...  ‘ 


OLD  MOXONGAHELA 

. . . keeps  rolling  along  . . . also  a |i 
slave  to  man  and  his  dreams  of  mighty 
industrial  empires,  a victim  of  “progress!” 


By  WILBERT  NATHAN  SAVAGE 


MEETING  PLACE,  where  Monongaheia  and  Allegheny 
rivers  join  waters  at  Pittsburgh  to  form  the  Ohio. 

Fishing  is  poor  here.  The  river  has  become  a slave 
to  man  and  his  industrial  might. 

B & O Railroad  Photo. 
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Like  a great  writhing  serpent,  the  Monongahela 
River  has  always  been  destined  to  serve  as  a 
waterway  laden  with  rich  lore  of  yesteryear  and  the 
lively  romance  of  prosperity  in  an  era  undreamed-of 
by  frontiersmen  who  blazed  the  first  American 
trails.  Literally  imprisoned  in  the  mountains  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  West  Virginia,  it  has  one  end  thrust 
into  the  receptive  Allegheny  and  Ohio  and  its  slender 
beginning  in  a vise  of  austere  terrain  extending  up 
West  Fork  and  Tygart  tributaries,  far  into  the  feeder- 
stream  solitude  of  such  picturesque  villages  as  Valley 
Head  and  Helvetia,  W.  Va. 

Men  who’ve  been  violently  angry  at  the  river  dur- 
ing its  contemptuous  and  turbulent  moments  usually 
relented  in  more  tranquil  periods,  with  final  senti- 
ment running  a favorable  and  successful  race  against 
bitter  portrayal  of  the  river’s  sinister  facets.  Even 
today  many  a riverman’s  eyes  light  up  when  mention 
is  made  of  the  ‘“Old  Mon.”  Indeed,  it  was  at  one  time 
such  a popularly  respected  river  that  an  early  brand 
of  whiskey  was  named  in  its  honor  and  called — 
Old  Monongahely! 

The  Monongahela  River  is  approximately  128  miles 
in  length,  of  which,  significantly,  127.7  miles  are 
marked  with  daymarks,  119  miles  are  buoyed,  and 
117.2  miles  are  lighted  by  navigation  lights.  It  Rows 
in  a northeasterly  direction  into  southwestern  Penn- 
sylvania and  then  in  a northerly  direction  to  Pitts- 
burgh, joining  the  Allegheny  and  forming  the  idyllic 
and  sometimes  languorous  Ohio. 


Although  the  Monongahela  is  spacious  enough  to 
accommodate  a trainload  of  fish,  the  factors  against 
the  piscine  tribe  weigh  so  heavily  that  the  insignifi- 
cance of  their  population  has  been  a dreadfully 
shameful  statistic  for  many  decades.  Too  many  coal 
mines;  oil  waste  from  the  churning  assortment  of 
navigation  units;  chemicals  from  river- bank  manu- 
facturing plants,  et  cetera.  One  man,  R.  P.  Bissell. 
who  wrote  dramatically  of  the  Monongahela  in  1949. 
said  of  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river:  ‘T  understand 
that  the  last  fish  made  his  getaway  from  the  Monon- 
gahela about  one  hundred  years  ago  ...  If  this  is 
not  true,  I apologize  to  the  Pittsburgh  Department 
of  Health  and  Sanitation  ...” 

In  certain  sections  of  the  river  it  is  reported  there 
are  a few  fish,  mainly  cats  and  carp,  usually  at  the 
entry  point  of  a non-polluted  tributary.  But  they 
must  be  canny  fellows,  for  self-preservation  inevit- 
ably stems  from  chance  or  instincts  which  signify 
tolerable  water  comparatively  free  from  perils  which 
turn  them  belly-up. 

(Turn  to  next  page) 


Brown  Bros.  Photos 


ROBERT  FULTON  built  the  New 
Orleans  neor  Elizabeth  on  the  Monon- 
gahela and  had  to  fight  valiantly 
for  his  patent  rights. 


FIRST  STEAMBOAT  on  western  waters  was  the  New  Orleans  built  on 
the  Monongahela,  backed  and  financed  by  Fulton  and  partner.  This  ship 
was  116  feet  long  with  a 20-foot  beam.  Passengers  paid  27%  more 
for  upstream  travel  then  the  easier  drift  voyage  downstream. 
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Old  Monongahela — continued 
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OLD  PHOTO  shows  river  boats  as  they 
once  vied  with  each  other  in  speed  and  river 
freight  traffic.  There  was  still  good  fishing 
in  this  age  of  romance  on  the  river. 

— Brown  Brothers  Photo. 


In  the  days  of  the  canoe  and  flatboat  the  fish  popu- 
lation story  was  vastly  different  all  along  the  Monon- 
gahela. Whether  people  were  traveling  the  National 
Road  to  Brownsville  or  over  Forbes  Road  to  Pitts- 
burgh, arrival  on  the  riverbanks  meant  one  thing; 
an  abundance  of  fish  for  everybody,  and  so  easy  to 
catch  that  women  and  children  could  catch  full 
stringers  equal  to  their  own  height  in  a few  frolic- 
some hours.  That  was  the  era  of  the  fort  and  the 
Great  Forest,  of  which  less  than  five  per  cent  of  the 
latter  remains  today.  It  was  the  travel  period,  too, 
when  passengers  and  luggage  came  from  Alexandria, 
Va.,  to  “Morgantown-on-the-Monongahela”  for  thirty- 
two  shillings  and  six  pence  for  each  hundredweight, 
a distance  of  about  three  hundred  miles. 

It  was  also  the  broad  era  of  river  boats  of  every 
descriptions — skiffs,  bateaux,  keelboats,  arks,  barges, 
broadhorns,  pirogues,  packet  boats,  Kentucky  boats. 
New  Orleans  boats,  queer  rigs  destined  to  forever 
remain  unnamed,  mixed  varieties  of  flatboats,  and 
clumsy  rafts.  All  had  one  painful  thing  in  common: 
they  were  nonself-propelled.  But  clever  men  soon 


TOWBOATS  at  dock.  Pacific  No.  2,  the  Jim 
Wood  and  the  iron  Age  on  this  side;  opposite 
bank  are  the  Tom  Dodsworth,  Ed  Roberts  and 
the  Josh  Cook.  All  or  most  were  in  use  until 
1916.  The  Jim  Wood  ended  her  days  drowning 
herself  on  a journey  south,  the  Pacific  No.  2, 
and  the  Iron  Age  plus  the  others  were  sent 
to  the  boneyard  where  they  pathetically  rot- 
ted away,  dirty,  falling  apart  . . . just  ruins  ' 
of  the  once  glorious  giants  of  the  river  and  i 
another  age.  Photo  was  taken  in  Pittsburgh  • 
region  but  no  one  seems  certain  of  the  exact  i|j 
spot.  How  about  it  Old  Timers  . . . can  you 
identify  this  place? 


— Brown  Brothers  Photo. 
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were  to  solve  this  “one  tripper”  plague.  The  Monon- 
gahela  was  preparing  herself  for  the  birth  of  steam 
vessels  by  the  score — a segment  of  progressive  move- 
ment that  was  even  then  ringing  somewhere  the 
future  death-knell  of  many  a wearer  of  scale  and  fin. 
Fast  fading  were  the  days  of  relaxation  when  one 
could  sit  at  the  edge  of  a free-floating  craft  and 
know  the  linked-together  pleasure  of  fishing  and 
quiet  transportation.  Rapidly  arriving  were  the  days 
of  Fulton  and  Rumsey  and  Stevens  and  Fitch,  with 
the  boisterous  sidewheelers  and  sternwheelers  “selling 
for  fabulously  high  prices  and  raising  smoke  and 
consternation  up  and  down  the  valley  countryside  ...” 

Although  few  people  know  it,  Robert  Fulton  built 
on  Monongahela  shores  the  first  steamboat  for  use 
on  western  waters.  Named  the  New  Orleans,  the  boat 
was  completed  in  1811,  made  a trial  run  on  October 
18  of  that  year,  and  carried  a shocking  $38,000  price 
tag.  At  that  time  Fulton,  a promoter  and  a well-to- 
do  man,  was  in  partnership  with  R.  R.  Livingston 
and  N.  J.  Roosevelt.  The  latter  represented  Fulton 
when  he  came  to  “Elizabeth  Town  on  the  Monon- 
gahela” as  early  as  1809  to  survey  the  available  boat- 
building facilities.  The  New  Orleans  was  earmarked 
from  the  beginning  for  use  on  the  Mississippi.  After 
her  entry  in  the  Natchez  and  New  Orleans  trade,  she 
served  successfully  for  only  two  years,  striking  a 
snag  and  sinking  in  1814.  (Prominent  shipyards  along 
the  Man  included  Bellevernon,  West  Elizabeth,  Port 
Perry,  Monongahela  City,  Webster,  Fayette  City, 
Elizabeth,  McKeesport,  and,  of  course,  Pittsburgh) . 

With  the  appearance  of  the  New  Orleans  the  die 
was  cast.  All  of  the  dawn-age  steamboats  on  western 

(Turn  to  page  26) 


OLD  TIMERS  say  river  traffic  “ain’t  what  it 
usta  be"  but  this  stern-wheeler  tow  still  stirs 
up  memories  for  those  who  knew  the  river 
and  its  many  moods  a half  century  or  more 
ago. 

— Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  Photo. 
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No  matter  how  hard  the  manu- 
facturers try,  the  one  rod  for 
everything  is  hard  to  come  by. 


the  right  eomhinatloii  in 


SPIXXING  TACKLE 


During  the  past  three  years  I 
have  tested  many  different  spin- 
ing  rods,  reels,  lines  and  lures.  We 
now  have  more  than  forty  brands  of 
reels,  as  many  or  more  rods,  and  lines 
and  lures  from  the  lightest  to  the 
heaviest.  Faced  with  a buying  prob- 
lem, the  beginner  at  spinning  is  boimd 
to  be  somewhat  confused  comes  the 
time  of  the  great  decision.  And  it  is 
no  mean  decision,  for  spinning  tackle 
is  not  cheap.  At  least  the  good  stuff 
isn’t.  So  the  usual  question  pops  up 
as  it  has  in  the  past  and  will  always 
in  the  future  . . . 'What  one  combina- 
tion can  I buy  that  will  do  every- 
thing?’ There  is  no  answer  for  there 
ain’t  no  such  “animule!”  Sure,  you 
can  come  closer  to  the  one  rod  Utopia 
in  spinning  than  in  most  other 
methods,  but  no  one  rod  can  cover 
the  waterfront. 

For  trout  stream  work  or  lake  fish- 
ing with  small  lures,  the  light  glass 


rod  with  fairly  soft  action,  a light  line 
and  a light  reel  will  be  adequate.  But 
start  trolling  a heavy  line  and  casting 
heavy  plugs  and  you  will  find  that  the 
rod  is  much  too  soft  and  limber  and 
your  distance  and  accuracy  will  begin 
to  fall  off.  If  you  use  too  light  a line 
for  casting  heavy  plugs  you  will  snap 
off  the  lures.  So  now  you  begin  to 
think  about  buying  a medium  weight 
rod  that  will  handle  medium  plugs, 
spoons  and  trolling  as  well  as  the 
smaller  lures.  For  this  you  will  have 
to  buy  a heavier  and  stronger  reel, 
though  not  necessarily  a larger  ca- 
pacity one.  Obviously  you  begin  to 
lose  a little  in  the  ultralight  lure  de- 
partment. 


By  RAY  OVINGTON 


Going  one  moi'e  step  up  in  your 
fishing  to  include  school  striped  bass,  , 
bluefish,  deep  lake  trolling  for  lakers  ’ 
and  large  wall  eyes  requires  the  me-  , 
dium  weight  rod  and  strong  reel.  If  i 
the  fishing  is  mostly  deep  water  troll-  P 
ing  and  heavy  lure  work  in  both  fresh 
and  salt  water,  then  the  medium  size 
large  capacity  reel  is  called  for.  Natur- 
ally this  is  much  too  heavy  and  un- 
wieldy to  lug  on  a trout  stream,  not 
to  mention  hard  to  use  with  ultra- 
light lures.  The  larger  reels  and  surf 
or  boat  rods  for  salt  water  are  strictly 
limited  for  just  such  use,  so  basically,  r 
you  have  three  classes  of  spinning  ; 
combinations  that  will  handle  every-  p 
thing  from  tiny  trout  to  school  tuna. 
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plugs.  The  outfit  is  then  cost  adaptable. 
A light  to  medium  rod,  with  a middle 
size  reel  equipped  with  line  from  three 
to  eight  pound  test  will  take  anything 
in  your  waters  here  and  in  most 
cases  will  be  adequate  for  small 
stripers  and  bluefish. 

This  combo  netted  me  many  va- 
rieties of  ocean  and  reef  gamesters 
simply  because  I had  sufficient  line 
capacity  to  cope  with  them.  I’d  rather 
carry  spare  spools  on  a long  trip  than 
several  rods.  This  point  may  help  your 
decision.  You  can  strain  a glass  rod  to 
the  breaking  point  and  from  here  on 
in  it  is  up  to  the  drag  on  the  reel 
and  the  length  of  reserve  line.  And 
when  it  comes  to  the  reel,  a good  one 
is  just  good  sense  if  you  are  going  to 
buy  just  one  for  multiple  use.  The 
light  and  cheaper  constructed  reels 
simply  do  not  have  the  guts.  One 
good  bonefish  can  burn  out  a cheap 
reel  drag  on  the  first  run. 

Generally  speaking  then,  here  is  a 
table  to  follow.  See  below  how  it  fits 
your  requirements. 

The  average  cast  in  fresh  water 
will  be,  with  the  very  lightest  lures, 
about  a hundred  feet.  You  will  find 
that  accuracy  will  be  yours  with  the 
balanced  outfit  . . . accuracy  the  bait- 
casting boys  will  envy. 

Select  a rod  that  is  obviously  well 
made,  with  ferrules  tight  and  well 
wound,  with  guides  of  the  proper 


(Turn  to  page  27) 


For  general  bass  plugging,  steer 
clear  of  the  too  light  rod,  buy  a medium 
weight  reel  and  load  to  full  capacity 
with  six  povmd  line.  On  another  spool 
have  three  or  four-pound  line  for  use 
= with  the  light  lures  and  unweighted  — 
worms  or  live  bait  or  small  bugs  and 


For  Fresh  Water  Spinning 


REEL 

ROD  LENGTH 

ACTION 

LINE  WEIGHT 

LURE  WEIGHT 

Small 

5 to  6 feet 

light  to  medium 

3 to  5 lb. 

Vi  to  ^2  OZ. 

Medium 

6 to  6 Vz  ft. 

medium 

5 to  8 lb. 

% to  % OZ. 

Medium  or 
Small 

6 to  6 % ft. 

light 

4 to  6 lb. 

*4  OZ. 

Medium 

6V2  to  7V2  ft. 

medium 

6 to  8 lb. 

'2  to  % OZ. 
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TROLLING  a slow  course  parallel  to  shoreline,  angler 
uses  good  length  of  line  to  guide  active,  wobbling  lure 
over  gravel  bars  and  weed  beds.  River  and  lake 
fishermen  soon  learn  bottom  contour  and  feeding  places 
best  for  pan  fish,  the  sunfishes,  crappie,  red-eye  bass. 


Trolling  for  PANFISH 


The  old  crappie  fisherman  eased 
himself  down  on  a log  at  the  edge 
of  the  lake  where  he  had  been  fish- 
ing with  good  success.  He  carefully 
scrutinized  the  odd  shaped  bit  of 
white  cedar  and  varnish  I held  out 
for  him  to  inspect.  It  was  an  unusual 
looking  bit  of  panfish  gear  I must 
confess.  It  looked  something  like  a 
crude  black  tadpole  a friend  of  name 
had  whittled  from  a piece  of  soft  and 
buoyant  wood,  given  a coat  of  shellac 
and  lacquer  then  daubed  with  a few 
orange  colored  spots.  Underneath  its 
bent-finger  shaped  body  a tempered 
steel  wire  bridged  the  gap  between 
head  and  tail.  From  this  swung  a 
ti'eble  hook  of  fairly  small  size.  The 
wire  also  served  to  form  a secure 
hold  at  the  tail  for  another  treble. 

Stroking  his  neglected  crop  of  chin 
stubbles  my  crappie  fisherman  let  his 


By  BEN  C.  ROBINSON 


shrewd  old  eyes  study  every  detail 
of  this  clumsy  diving  contraption.  Be- 
fore rendering  any  comments  he  lifted 
himself  erect  and  hauled  out  of  the 
clear  waters  of  the  lake  a pail  of  live 
bait  that  he  had  sunk  down  deep 
under  the  surface  where  the  strong 
sun  could  not  affect  the  minnows  it 
contained.  Deftly  dabbing  a hand  into 
the  pail  he  brought  forth  a squirming 
shiner  not  over  an  inch  long.  Care- 
fully pressing  it  between  thumb  and 
finger  he  proceeded  to  demonstrate 
his  pattern  of  allure  for  crappie  fish- 
ing. A score  of  others  scattered  along 
the  shores  of  the  lake  and  out  on  the 
slightly  rumpled  surface  in  boats  were 
in  the  habit  of  thus  doing  their 
angling.  Drawing  in  his  float  the  vet- 
eran bait  fisherman  shook  the  small 
minnow  already  on  the  hook  off  and 
skillfully  passed  the  point  of  the  long- 


shank,  fine  wired  crappie  hook  under 
the  twitching  skin  of  the  miniature 
shiner  just  back  of  the  dorsal  fin  so 
delicately  he  barely  missed  the  spine 
of  the  captive.  Then  he  gave  his 
spinning  rod  a sharp  flirt  and  cast  the 
bait  out  for  a renewed  trial  to  interest 
one  of  the  crappies  we  both  knew 
were  in  the  habit  of  schooling  around 
that  particular  deep  submerged  bar 
off  the  rocky  lake  shore. 

He  passed  the  clumsy  black  trolling  j| 
lure  I had  offered  him  for  inspection  * 
back  to  me.  j 

“It’s  too  big.  Mister — way  too  big,”  | 
he  said  passively.  “I  never  use  a I 
minnow  longer  than  two  inches  at  | 

most,  generally,  only  half  that  long. 

I keep  my  minnows  in  the  bait  bucket 
sunk  down  five  feet  under  the  surface. 
That  way  those  delicate  little  baits 
don’t  die  very  easily.  I catch  more 
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crappies  than  any  one  else  around 
here  and  I do  it  by  using  a small 
shiner  or  chub  minnow.  The  smaller 
the  better!  Then  I hook  them  the  way 
you  just  saw  me  demonstrate,  so  as 
not  to  kill  them  with  a big  hook  point. 
I file  the  barb  off  all  my  hooks,  too! 
I use  a bobber  and  a light  two  shot 
sinker — sometimes,  I don’t  use  any 
sinker  at  all,  just  let  the  minnow 
swim  around  on  its  own  account. 
That’s  the  way  we  get  crappies  in  this 
lake!” 

I nodded  my  understanding  and  re- 
claimed my  % ounce  black  and  orange 
diving  wood  lure  and  turned  away. 
My  new  found  acquaintance  settled 
down  to  his  moody  vigil  of  watching 
the  small  quill  float  drift  idly  along 
on  the  sun-warmed  lake  eddy  a few 
yards  out  from  the  shore.  I had  drawn 
to  shore  for  a few  minutes  stretch 
from  the  trolling  we  had  been  doing 
that  morning  around  a sharp  prom- 
ontory of  the  lake  near  this  wide, 
deep  bay  where  there  was  a heavy 
concentration  of  bait  fishermen.  My 
partner  and  I had  half  a dozen 
crappies  in  the  net  bag.  Not  a fish 
among  them  that  would  go  under  12 
inches  in  length,  nice  crappies  any- 
where! We  had  launched  the  boat 
down  at  the  lower  end  of  the  large 
lake  and  had  scouted  the  shores  that 
far.  Then  we  saw  where  the  best  fish- 
ing was  to  be  had. 

Wherever  there  are  a number  of 
bait  fishermen  about  it’s  pretty  safe 
to  expect  a run  of  feeding  fish  around. 
This  is  true  in  most  all  phases  of 
panfish  trolling.  When  I checked  with 
the  veteran  bait  angler  I was  satis- 
fied this  was  the  section  of  the  lake 
where  the  crappies  were  feeding  that 
forenoon.  The  bay  curved  around, 
open  and  flooded  with  warm  spring 
sunlight.  The  water  there  was  fairly 
deep.  In  half  a dozen  places  on  this 


sheltered  sweep  of  water,  as  many 
boats  swung  from  their  anchorages. 
Each  boat  held  from  two  to  four 
fishermen  motionlessly  involved  with 
their  bait  fishing. 

■'Every  one  of  them  fishing  with  live 
minnows.  Most  of  them  using  small 
shiners.”  I remarked  aside  to  my 
partner  as  we  quietly  eased  our  round 
bottomed  fourteen  foot  Take  Along 
boat  out  from  the  shore.  Starting  the 
light  3 h.p.  outboard  and  easing  it 
over  into  slow  trolling  speed,  we  be- 
gan fishing.  I saw  the  old  shiner  bait 
fisherman  watching  us  craftily  from 
beneath  the  shadowy  brim  of  his 
ancient  slouch  hat.  We  moved  along 
at  slow  speed  well  out  from  his  drift- 
ing float.  There  was  a sudden  shock- 
ing. rough  jolt  on  my  line,  far  back 
in  the  wake  of  the  propeller  wash 
where  my  hump-backed  black  and 
orange  tadpole  ruffled  down  deep  in 
the  water  and  my  six  and  a half  foot 
tubular  glass  fiber  spinning  rod  tip 
was  jerked  violently  astern.  I did  not 
need  to  snub  the  rise,  just  shifted  the 
anti-reverse  band  on  my  reel  to  hold 
the  fish  safely  and  nodded  to  my 
partner.  He  cut  the  motor  off  and  we 
floated  on  the  surface  free  of  any 
further  resistance.  Seventy-five  feet 
away  there  was  a swirl  of  surface 
water  and  a silver  flash  as  a crappie 
of  the  14  inch  size  fought  wickedly 
and  fast  to  the  surface  and  then 
plunged  off  in  a long,  speedy  run  to- 
ward the  depths  of  the  reef  over  which 
the  lure  had  rustled  a few  moments 
ago.  This  fish  was  netted  and  the 
motor  was  started  again. 

We  curved  around  a boat  load  of 
bait  fishermen  anchored  out  at  the  far 
end  of  a submerged  bar  and  as  we 
brought  our  rooting  lures  past  the  out- 
side of  their  fishing  area,  probably  a 
hundred  feet  from  their  idle  drifting 
floats,  there  was  another  hard  strike  on 


my  line.  My  partner  also  had  a ri.se  al- 
most at  the  same  time.  He  flipped  off 
the  power  and  we  both  settled  down 
to  playing  two  heavy,  broad  crappies. 
These  were  added  soon  to  the  others 
we  had  in  the  net  fish  bag  hung  on 
the  gunwhale.  Wherever  there  was  a 
party  of  bait  fishermen  around  we 
caught  a large  crappie,  frequently 
two,  at  about  the  same  time  or  as  the 
boat  was  coming  to  a pause  from  its 
drift  after  throttling  down.  From  the 
crawling  urge  of  the  motor  the  second 
fish  would  probably  strike  one  of  the 
lures  we  were  trolling.  But  at  no  time 
did  we  infringe  near  enough  upon  our 
immobile  neighbors  to  interfere  with 
their  fishing,  for  the  light  outboard 
slipped  us  around  so  quietly  that 
sometimes  we  would  pass  a boat  with- 
out them  being  aware  of  our  presence. 
What  we  were  doing  was  an  old.  old 
panfish  trolling  trick  of  working  the 
edges  of  the  feeding  schools  for  bigger 
fish.  We  were  covering  a lot  of  water 
with  our  lures  wavering  along 
seventy-five  feet,  or  more,  back  of  the 
bending  rod  tips  for  a school  of  big 
fish,  flashing  them  over  the  deep  bars, 
across  weed  beds  and  submerged 
brush,  in  bays  parallel  with  shore 
lines  and  other  places  where  natural 
forage  is  in  the  habit  of  moving  dur- 
ing the  course  of  a day  of  activity. 
It  was  no  experiment,  but  a system 
of  trolling  as  practical  as  any  rules  a 
panfish  angler  can  practice,  that  of 
FINDING  THE  FISH,  rather  than 
waiting  for  them  to  find  us  as  they 
fed  under  the  warming  sunlight  in 
the  lake.  It  is  one  of  the  keenest 
fishing  sports  that  early  spring,  mid- 
spring and  early  summer  fishing  has 
to  induce  an  outboard  motor  and  boat 
owner  to  follow. 

If  it’s  the  cream  of  the  panfish  crop 
you  desire  then  trolling  with  a light 
bait  casting  rod  and  its  tackle  or 
(Turn  to  page  29) 


WIND  is  no  problem  to  trolling 
anglers  equipped  with  a good, 
steady-firing  motor.  Use  motor  to 
get  around  on  windward  side,  cut 
power  and  drift  across  fishy  spots. 
This  works  well  for  trolling  fly  and 
spinner. 
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Feed 

’em 

the 

Wood! 

By 

THAD  BUKOWSKI 


My  brother  is  an  inveterate  live 
bait  user,  especially  of  the  minnow 
and  the  crowdad.  A broad  beaming 
grin  expectantly  splashes  his  face  when 
a bass  gulps  one  of  these  baits.  I’ll 
certainly  agree,  too,  that  he  gets  his 
share  of  largemouth  and  plays  them 
with  enjoyment  using  a flimsy  rod. 
Oddly  enough,  however,  those  min- 
nows and  crawfish  rarely  catch  lun- 
kers.  On  the  other  hand,  he’s  one  of 
many  fishermen  who  continuallly  buy 
new  plugs,  but  rarely  use  them. 

I questioned  the  proceduire  one 
day,  suggesting  that  it  was  high  time, 
either  to  try  them  more  often  and 
forget  the  live  bait,  or  to  quit  adding 
them  to  his  collection.  He  laughed, 
especially  when  I tried  to  prove  to 
him  by  argument  that  the  largemouth 


lurking  in  the  lakes  which  we  fish 
in  western  Pennsylvania  would  just  as 
readily  hit  the  plug  as  live  bait.  I 
rarely  get  a rise  out  of  my  brother, 
but  after  I’d  heckled  him  about  the 
plugs  for  some  time  he  got  edgy. 

“You’i'e  spoiling  for  trouble,”  he 
told  me.  “What  I buy  and  what  I do 
is  my  business.  Furthermore,  I’ll  prove 
to  you  live  bait  gets  more.” 

“I  won’t  argue  with  your  rights,” 
I responded,  “but  if  you  plug  as  long 
as  you  use  live  bait,”  I countered, 
“the  plug  will  stand  up  much  better 
as  a fish  getter  than  you  think.” 

The  story  that  day  ended  as  it 
should  have.  I took  three  nice  bass  in 
choppy  waters  on  a red  headed  Bass 
Oreno  and  the  bass  refused  to  hit  his 
naturals.  Of  course,  the  story  was  re- 


versed the  next  time.  His  minnows 
won  out  over  my  casting  hands  downs. 

All  of  which  led  to  a very  inconclu- 
sive argument  for  such  a short  span 
of  time.  Nevertheless,  I’ll  stick  my  t 
neck  out  and  hold  to  the  statement 
that  hour  for  hour  comparison  of  plug  i 
casting  with  live  bait  fishing  for  large- 
mouth bass  will  produce  every  bit  as 
satisfactory  take  home  results  with 
the  one  type  of  fishing  as  with  the 
other.  Let’s  remember,  however,  we’re  ' 
talking  about  largemouth  bass  and  : 
nothing  else. 

I’ve  fished  largemouth  all  my  life  , i 
and  I guess  I’m  entitled  to  make  some 
conclusions,  errant  though  many  might  i 
think  them  to  be.  Largemouth  bass  are  i 
notorious  wood  chasers.  Many  a rec- 
ord will  attest  to  that  fact,  for  most  of  r 
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the  really  big  whoppers  have  been 
caught  on  the  artificial.  There’s  ac- 
tually nothing  that  can  get  a portly 
largemouth  more  excited  than  a wag- 
gling hunk  of  colored  wood.  Besides, 
an  unexpected  jolt  while  casting  is 
about  the  greatest  thrill  an  inland  fish- 
erman could  hope  for.  The  bigger 
thrill  that  follows  with  a wild  lunker 
lunging  to  the  surface  to  throw  the 
plug  is  even  better.  So  one  often  won- 
ders at  the  sagacity  of  the  fisherman 
who  doesn’t  attempt  to  wrestle  more 
often  with  the  plug  and  the  big  fish 
that  hits  it.  In  a way,  this  may  be 
attributable  both  to  the  routine  which 
we  have  set  up  for  ourselves  in  our 
fishing  and  the  type  of  waters  which 
the  largemouth  generally  inhabits. 

Picture  any  local  weeded  lake.  That’s 
where  most  of  our  largemouth  will  be 
located.  A still  body  of  water,  es- 
pecially if  that  water  has  weed  beds, 
is  their  favorite  haunt,  assuming  of 
course,  that  food  in  the  form  of  min- 
nows, insect  life,  Crustacea,  frogs, 
perch,  and  other  panfish  are  present. 

The  greater  number  of  fishermen 
angling  any  such  lake  will  follow 
a routine  pattern  of  “combination” 
fishing  which  has  evolved  over  the 
years  primarily  by  the  fact  that  the 
lake  holds  perch,  catfish,  bluegill,  sun- 
fish,  suckers,  rock  bass,  and  various 
coarse  fishes  in  addition  to  the  bass. 
Other  than  the  bass,  most  of  the  fish 
will  be  caught  on  the  old  fashioned 
angling  worm  and  other  small  baits. 
This  fishing  provides  great  pleasure. 
The  fisherman  hates  to  disassociate 
himself  from  the  immediate  pleasure 
which  these  fish  bring  at  almost  any 
time  of  day.  So  the  fisherman  tends 
to  use  one  rod  for  bait  casting,  or  with 
minnows,  frogs,  or  crowdads  for  bass, 
and  the  other  rod  for  panfish.  Plug 
casting  with  the  one  rod,  while  fish- 
ing for  pan  or  rough  fish  with  the 
other,  however,  becomes  an  ineffec- 
tive procedure  from  the  plug  caster’s 
angle.  Casting  for  largemouth  from 
one,  two,  or  just  three  points  on  a 
lake  rarely  produces  desired  results. 

Mr.  Fisherman  finds  himself  be- 
tween the  devil  and  the  deep  blue. 
He  wants  to  catch  bass  on  plugs  but 
he  can’t  give  up  the  bait  fishing.  He 
gets  out  early,  picks  a hot  spot  on  the 
lake  shore,  snaps  on  a plug  and  casts. 
After  perhaps  half  an  hour  of  casting 
he  gets  discouraged  and  begins  using 
his  live  bait  with  the  casting  rod  and 
angles  for  panfish  with  the  other.  For 
the  first  few  minutes  or  again  for  the 
last  half  hour  of  fishing  he  thus  has 
used  the  artificial  and  then  has  let  it 


languish  in  the  tackle  box  as  though 
it  were  just  so  much  extra  junk.  Using 
the  artificial  under  these  conditions 
causes  some  of  us  to  bitterly  complain 
that  it  can’t  catch  fish  in  our  local 
lakes  because  the  fish  aren’t  there. 
Anglers  ask  themselves  rarely:  “Is 

our  technique  at  fault?  What  do  we 
do  wrong?” 

If  we’re  after  big  bass,  the  minnow, 
the  soft  crab,  live  frog,  hellgrammite, 
crawler  and  innumerable  other  live 
bait  favorites  are  the  baits  upon  which 
we  all  too  often  depend.  If  frequency 
of  use  alone  is  considered,  the  odds 
are  still  with  the  well  used  and  tried 
artificial,  when  we  look  for  lunker 
largemouths.  And  if  we  give  the  bass 
as  much  time  to  try  out  our  artificial 
as  we  do  our  live  bait,  under  the  con- 
ditions of  movement  under  which  an 
artificial  should  be  used,  we’ll  be 
pleasantly  surprised  for  most  of  the 
lunkers  are  caught  this  way.  Far  too 
many  undersized  game  fish  are  killed 
when  caught  on  live  bait.  Often  they 
are  injured  by  using  live  baits  because 
we’ve  allowed  them  “run”  and  “swal- 
low” the  bait  before  hooking  them. 

But  don’t  get  me  wrong.  I am  not 
against  using  live  bait,  for  it  has  its 
place  in  fishing  on  almost  any  fishing 
outing.  On  the  other  hand,  rarely  will 
undersized  bass  hit  artificials  when 
bait  casting,  and  there’s  a good  con- 
servation practice  here. 


Plug  casting  is  dynamic  fishing  via 
movement.  Casting  is  most  effective 
early  in  the  morning  and  probably 
even  better,  during  late  afternoon,  and 
evening.  Prior  to  dawn,  and  after 
dark,  surface  artificials  are  excellent 
choices.  Late  afternoon  is  particularly 
^ rewarding  if  the  sun  has  beclouded 
the  sky,  if  a slight  rain  is  falling,  or 


if  the  threat  of  rain  is  pre.sent,  e.speci- 
ally  if  the  surface  lake  water  is  gently 
moving  in  small  ripples.  When  a boat 
is  used  the  bass  often  hit  within  a few 
feet  of  the  shore  since  they  are  not 
alarmed  by  approach  from  that  direc- 
tion. The  edges  of  shore  weeds  from 
where  open  water  begins,  sand  bars, 
and  rock  ledges,  seem  to  be  lairs  for 
big  fish  that  wait  for  unsuspecting  fry, 
frogs,  or  minnows  to  make  unwary 
moves.  Contrary  to  opinions  fostered  by 
some  that  the  small  plug  is  the  ultimate 
in  casting,  largemouth  more  often  have 
hit  medium  sized  or  even  large  sized 
plugs  in  preference  to  the  so  called 
midgets,  for  me,  especially  if  the  plug 
had  an  irregular  movement.  Ap- 
parently a largemouth  often  likes  the 
challenge  of  a good  chunk  of  food. 
I’ve  found,  too,  that  all  bait  with  some 
kind  of  a waggle  always  seem  to  be 
approved.  Colors  in  order  of  prefer- 
ence for  me  for  years  have  been  red 
and  white,  followed  by  yellow  which 
is  not  too  often  used,  plus  the  gray 
finishes.  Among  the  surface  baits, 
som.etimes  the  bass  have  hit  the  loud 
“churners”  of  the  water  and  at  other 
times  the  slow  moving  quiet  types.  I 
particularly  like  the  frog  finish 
Jitterbug  as  a topwater  evening  bait. 
I can  remember,  however,  of  an  eve- 
ning when  all  baits  failed  but  a quiet 
moving  mouse  connected  with  four 
bass  in  a half  hour  in  the  same  spot. 
Differences  of  choice  often  are  due 
to  the  seasons.  In  the  heat  of  July  or 
August  the  frog  is  likely  to  croak  and 
splash  around  in  search  of  insect  life. 
Other  bass  baits  employing  different 
movements  are  more  likely  to  make 
stray  ventures  along  quiet  shores  in 
different  manner  later  in  the  year.  All 
in  all,  however,  I would  give  the 
loud  surface  baits  the  nod  over  the 
quiet  top  water  ones.  Baits  don’t 
always  have  to  be  moved  slowly  as  is 
often  suggested.  I get  most  of  my  bass 
on  a quick  jerky  retrieve  followed  by 
a slow  up  just  after  the  plug  hits  the 
water. 

If  you  want  to  overhaul  your  bass 
fishing  in  the  future  and  you’re  really 
looking  for  the  lunkers,  survey  again 
the  artificials  that  lay  around  uselessly 
in  the  tackle  box.  Pick  out  a good 
local  lake  upon  which  you  can 
leisurely  row  a boat,  or  around  which 
you  can  wade.  If  you  know  that  it 
produces  largemouth  by  all  means  go 
after  the  bass.  But  feed  them  wood, 
brother.  They  love  it.  Feed  it  to  them 
as  long  as  you  feed  them  live  bait, 
and  I’m  sure  your  reward  will  come 
in  the  bigger  whoppers  that  you’ll  be 
catching. 
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How  does  a convert  to  outboard 
motors  select  one  to  be  used 
solely  for  fishing? 

If  you’re  the  kind  of  a guy  who 
likes  to  get  all  the  expert  advice  and 
then  talk  it  over  with  a fellow  green- 
horn to  see  if  he  got  the  same  re- 
action, you’re  at  the  right  place. 

This  is  my  reaction  to  seven 
months  of  intermittent  shopping,  ask- 
ing, reading  and  pondering,  “which 
shall  it  be?” 

In  my  reading,  I found  a fault  com- 
mon in  many  articles  about  fish  and 
game  equipment.  Some  writers  of 
national  repute  have  a tendency  to: 
1.  Take  too  much  for  granted  in 
assuming  that  everyone  has  at  least  a 
partial  knowledge  of  the  subject.  In 
using  highly  technical  terms,  they’re 
forgetting  about  the  beginner. 

2.  Be  annoyingly  casual  with  that 
‘moderate  price’  line.  They  talk  about 
spending  a cool  century  note  or  a 
hair-raising  half  grand  as  though  it 
were  two-bits. 


A EASY  TO  HEFT,  even  by  milady  angler,  this 
typical  3-horse  outboard  is  economical  to 
operate,  practical  to  move  about  from  one 
stream  spot  to  another. 

CASTING  CHAMP,  Bruce  Brubaker  and  wife 
Helen,  personal  friends  of  the  writer,  move 
in  on  the  waterfront  for  a session  with 
Susquehanna  bass.  The  Mrs.  says  she  likes  to 
carry  the  motor  because  she  appreciates  its 
“gettin’  there”  qualities  versus  muscle  oar 
power!  ^ 

PORTABLE  RADIO  isn’t  standard  equipment 
when  you  buy  a new  kicker  but  here  Bru- 
baker and  the  writer  wanted  to  see  if  the 
new  motors  are  as  quiet  as  the  blurbs  claim. 
Radio  and  conversation  can  be  heard,  there’s 
no  need  to  shout,  . . . these  new  models  are 
honies! 
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[€K1X^  a KICKER! 


By  JOE  CARRICATO 

Outdoor  Editor — Harrisburg  Patriot-News 

An  angler  without  a good  kicker  is  like  a hunter  without  a 
dog  . . . you’ll  eventually  find  ’em  but  it’s  agonna  be  much 
work!  No  . . . we’re  not  advertising  or  recommending  any 
name  or  model  outboard  over  the  other  because  they’re  all 
good!  We  just  set  the  pix  up  for  illustrative  purposes  only. 


The  first  thing  a novice  will  find  is  that  there  are 
perhaps  25  attractive  motors  on  the  market.  Actually, 
all  these  different  ‘makes’  are  products  of  relatively 
few  manufacturers.  Two  of  the  more  popular  3 h.p. 
jobs  are  identical  except  for  the  casing  and  lower 
housing.  The  two  motors  are  products  of  the  same 
parent  company. 

Before  doing  any  shopping  a prospective  buyer 
should  ask  himself: 

1.  How  much  money  can  I put  into  it? 

2.  Where  and  for  what  purpose  am  I going  to  use 
this  outboard  motor? 

We’re  going  to  assume  here  that  we  want  this 
motor  solely  for  fishing. 

For  fishing,  especially  fresh-water  fishing  in  Penn- 
sylvania, shopping  can  probably  be  limited  to  the 
motors  of  one  to  three  horsepower.  This  class  is 
easiest  on  the  pocketbook — $80  to  $150. 


The  lighter  weight,  smaller  horsepower  outboard 
may  not  have  all  the  conveniences  of  its  big  brothers, 
but  it  has  advantages  of  its  own. 

First  of  all,  it’s  portable.  Mama  or  Junior  do  not 
have  to  depend  on  papa  to  lug  it  around;  it  can  be 
stored  in  cellar,  attic,  garage;  and  it  can  be  carried 
in  the  trunk  of  an  automobile. 

The  small  motor  is  permitted  on  practically  any 
body  of  water;  it  glides  easily  over  rocks  and 
other  submerged  objects  (one  company  claims  its 
3 h.p.  motor  will  “eel  through  thick  beds  of  weeds, 
reeds,  and  rushes.” 

These  small  jobs  start  easily,  have  nice  trolling 
speed  and  can  be  opened  up  as  high  as  8 m.p.h. — 
fast  enough  for  any  fisherman.  They’re  quiet  too! 

For  reversing,  the  entire  motor  is  turned  180  de- 
grees and  while  you  slowly  back  up,  the  only  thing 
(Turn  to  page  27) 
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‘Comfort  be  dammed!  Next  time  we  rough  it.” 


“What  time’ll  we  get  started,  pop?” 


"Ran  into  a big  school  of  them!” 


'fVW 


“Trout  are  the  gamest!’ 
“Bass  are  the  gamest!” 
“Trout  are!” 

“Bass  are!” 

“Trout!” 

“Bass!” 


umofu 


PEI^j 

BA!li 


“Oh  it’s  not  just  my  tackle my 

lunch  is  in  here  too.” 


“What  plug  were  you  using?” 


“Well,  I enjoyed  the  trip  too,  Ed, 
even  if  you  didn’t  pay  for  anything.” 


“I  don’t  care  if  science  does  say  conversation  won’t  frighten  fish! 
Science  better  keep  its  big  mouth  shut  too!” 


i^ANIA 

y — 

top  (Cartoonists 


“What  if  we  didn’t  catch  any? 
After  all  that’s  only  nine-tenths 
of  it!” 


“To  a sportsman  that’s  not  what  counts. 
It’s  the  fresh  air,  the  sunshine,  the  good 
fellowship.” 


“Ye-ooow! 

that 

seat’s 

hot!” 


TROLLING  gets  these  walleyed  critters.  They  hit  a wide 
variety  of  artificial  lures  but  the  foolers  must  be  held 
down  close  to  the  bottom  around  gravel  bars  and 

ledges. 


Trolling  Tricks  for 


WALLEYES 


By  DON  SHINER 

(Illustrations  by  author) 


Anglers  may  catch  an  occasional 
walleye  while  just  fishin’,  but  it’s 
the  fellow  willing  to  search  for  sand 
bars  and  reefs,  gliding  repeatedly  over 
these  deeply  sunken  areas  in  lakes 
and  streams,  who  usually  brings  home 
these  fine  game  and  food  fish.  For 
essentially  that  is  the  essence  of  wall- 
eye fishing:  finding  reefs  and  sandy 


bottom  portions  of  lakes  and  rivers 
where  walleyes  congregate,  then  troll- 
ing repeatedly  over  these  areas.  When 
a school  of  walleyes  is  found,  a spin- 
ning minnow  or  wobbling  lure  brought 
over  the  group  is  sure  to  bring  strikes 
on  almost  every  pass. 

Unlike  big  muskies  and  pike  which 
live  solitary  lives,  walleyes  seek  com- 


munal life,  gathering  into  groups 
where  they  exist  in  complete  harmony  i 
more  or  less.  Whether  they’re  chasing  t 
minnows  in  the  shallows  along  the 
shoreline  during  the  evenings,  or 
penetrating  the  great  depths  of  a lake  , ■ 
during  the  day,  where  one  is  found 
others  are  usually  around  also.  The  j 
angler  simply  needs  to  mark  the  spot 
and  keep  fishing  there  to  bring  the 
walleyes  to  the  landing  net,  ! 

Until  a dozen  or  so  years  ago  I had 
little  experience  fishing  for  these 
mooneyed  gamesters  aside  from  the 
occasional  walleye  I caught  while  fish-  ; - 
ing  for  bass  in  the  North  Branch  of 
the  Susqueharma  River  that  runs  past  | 
my  home.  Early  stockings  of  these  fish  ; 
here  date  back  to  the  turn  of  the 
century  and  since  then  hefty  wall- 
eyes have  been  pulled  from  the  river  ; i 
at  regular  intervals  during  the  early  , < 
summer  months  and  those  during  the  ji 
frosty  autumn.  Having  spent  years  ;|i 
angling  for  and  studying  the  ways  of  |i'‘ 
trout,  bass  and  pickerel,  I decided  to  : 1 
spend  a good  deal  of  time  fishing  ex-  ■ ■ 
clusively  for  walleyes  in  an  effort  to  , : 
learn  the  habits  of  this  game  fish,  and 
the  tricks  and  techniques  of  catching  i 
them.  Since  then  I have  spent  hun- 
dreds of  hours,  from  sun  up  until  , . 
sun  down  and  during  the  wee  hours  i I 
of  the  night,  afloat  on  a large  variety  ■ 
of  lakes  and  streams  in  search  of 
these  fish.  I tried  trolling,  drifting  and  J 
shoreline  casting  on  dark  nights.  Some  ■ : 
of  my  observations  might  prove  in-  ; ; 
teresting  and  shed  some  light  on  your 
walleye  fishing  too.  ; 
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SLOW  SPEEDS  often  become  boring  to  most 
anglers  but  the  trolling  technique  is  usually 
used  when  all  other  methods  fail.  Early  morn- 
ing and  late  evening  jaunts  are  best  for  pike- 
perch. 


The  majority  of  walleyes  caught 
within  Pennsylvania  are  taken  by 
anglers  who  enjoy  trolling.  Because 
of  the  excessive  depth  of  water  in 
which  walleyes  are  usually  found, 
conventional  casting  of  lures  bring 
poor  success.  This  technique  should  be 
reserved  for  night  fishing  when  the 
walleyes  come  shoreward  into  the 
shallows  to  feed  on  schools  of  min- 
nows. Using  a small  skiff  and  an  out- 
board, the  fishermen  simply  glide  over 
the  deep  areas,  dragging  a deep  run- 
ning lure  over  the  bottom  where  the 
walleyes  are  schooled.  Providing  the 
lure  is  wiggling  within  inches  above 
the  bottom,  walleyes  will  ultimately 
be  brought  to  net.  But  the  first  prob- 
lem facing  anglers  is  the  location  of 
these  hot  spots  within  a lake  or 
stream. 

Many  old  timers  will  point  out  good 
trolling  areas  to  newcomers,  thus  re- 
moving the  necessity  of  exploring  the 
water.  There  are  others,  however,  who 
are  reluctant  to  disclose  their  secret 
spots,  making  it  necessary  for  the 
novice  to  search  for  walleye  quarters. 
Sometimes  this  inside  information  can 
be  gained  by  observing  concentrations 
of  boats  in  one  particular  channel  or 
bay.  Generally  these  boats  are  troll- 
ing. This  is  a clue  to  likely  waters. 
But  there  will  be  occasions  when  it 
is  necessary  to  start  from  scratch  by 
mapping  the  contour  of  the  bottom. 


MINNOWS  are  high  on  the  walleye  menu  and  here 
one  method  of  rigging.  Spinners  and  spoons  of  mat 
descriptions  and  colorS/  the  June  Bug  variety  wi 
nitecrawler  does  good  business. 


Using  a long  weighted  line  with  knots 
tied  at  measured  intervals,  the  new- 
comer should  cruise  slowly  across  a 
bay  sounding  the  bottom.  Pin-point- 
ing the  depths  on  notepaper  at  inter- 
vals while  progress  is  made  across  the 
bay  will  given  an  accurate  contour 
picture  or  cross  section  of  the  lake, 
enabling  the  angler  to  find  the  deep 
dropoffs,  sand  bars  and  weed  beds. 
The  map  will  help  in  spotting  likely 
locations  for  walleye  concealment. 

(Turn  to  page  28) 


SUCKER  for  a Flatfish  lure,  this 
pound  walleye  looks  balefully  out 
glassy  eyes  in  the  late  evening  as  tl 
lucky  angler  removes  hooks  with 
healthy  respect  for  the  sharp  tee 
and  razor-edged  gills. 
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PANFRIED  BASS 
Several  small  bass 
or 

One  large  bass  sliced 
one  inch  thick 
Salt  and  pepper 
2 tablespoons  fat 
2 beaten  eggs 
1 cup  bread  crumbs 
Dip  each  piece  in  beaten  egg  and 
bread  crumbs  until  lightly  covered. 
Heat  the  fat  in  the  frying  pan.  When 
very  hot,  lay  in  the  fish  and  brown 
well  on  both  sides.  Season  with  salt 
and  pepper. 


Pennsylvania  Bass 


Black  bass,  rock  bass,  calicos  ...  all  mighty  fine  eating  when 
cooked  in  the  camp  frying  pan,  the  chowder  kettle  or  the 
reflector  over,  a delight  to  the  eye,  nose  and  palate.  Here 
are  some  favorite  Pennsylvania  kitchen  bass  recipes. 


By  JASON  RUSSELL 


SAVORY  BOILED  BASS 
Temperature — 212  deg.  Fahr.  for 
Time — 10  to  15  minutes 
2 pounds  bass 
1 quart  boiling  water 
1 cup  vinegar 
% cup  sliced  onion 

1 bayleaf 

2 tablespoons  black  peppercorns 
1 tablespoon  whole  cloves 

1 teaspoon  ginger 
1 teaspoon  mace 
Vs  teaspoon  red  pepper 
Tie  the  fish  in  a piece  of  cheese- 
cloth to  keep  it  whole  and  the  sections 
from  falling  to  pieces. 

BASS  GRILLED  WITH  BANANAS 
Temperature — 375  deg.  Fahr.  for 
Time — 10  minutes 

1 — (4  pound  bass) 

or 

2 — (2  pound  bass) 

Salt  and  pepper  and  paprika 
2 tablespoons  melted  butter 
4 bananas 

Placed  the  cleaned,  split  bass  on 
greased  broiler,  skin-side  up. 

Season  with  salt  and  pepper  and 
paprika. 

Brush  on  both  sides  with  melted 
butter. 

Place  bananas  beside  the  fish. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper  and 
paprika. 

Place  fish  and  bananas  under  mod- 
erate broiler-heat  four  inches  below 


the  frame.  Broil  on  one  side  for  five 
minutes. 

Turn,  brush  with  more  butter,  and 
broil  five  minutes  more. 

BASS  CHOWDER 
ON-THE-LAKE-SHORE 

Temperature — Slow  boil  for 

Time — 60  minutes 

In  a well-  scoured  kettle  place  in 
order; 

A layer  of  sliced  potatoes; 

A thin  layer  of  finely  sliced  onion; 

A layer  of  salt  pork  cut  into  cubes 
(previously  fried  brown); 

A layer  of  bass,  skinned  and  sliced; 

A layer  of  crackers  (pilot  bread  or 
water  crackers) ; 

Salt  and  pepper  each  layer  to  taste; 

Repeat  layers  until  capacity  of  ket- 
tle is  reached. 

Add  the  pork  drippings  and  enough 
water  to  fill  the  kettle  half  full. 

Cook  slowly  over  driftwood  coals 
for  about  an  hour  until  the  potatoes 
and  fish  are  soft  when  tested  with  a 
fork. 

Just  before  the  chowder  is  done, 
add  one  quart  or  more  of  milk. 

Serve  very  hot. 


CAMP-BAKED  BASS 
Temperature — 400  deg.  Fahr.  for 
Time — 45  minutes 
Dip  the  dressed  fish  in  milk. 

Season  with  salt,  pepper,  and  paprika. 
Roll  in  mixture  of  half-and-half 
wheat  and  potato  flour. 

Sear  for  two  minutes  on  each  side. 
Bake  45  minutes,  basting  frequently. 

PLANKED  BASS 
Temperature — 425  deg.  Fahr.  for 
Time — 25  minutes 

Clean  and  split  a four-pound  bass. 
Butter  a commodious  oak  plank. 
Place  fish  skin  side  down  on  but- 
tered plank. 

Season  with  salt  and  pepper. 

Brush  with  melted  butter. 

Bake  25  minutes  in  hot  oven. 

Send  fish  to  table  on  hot  plank. 
Spread  fish  with  butter  and  garnish 
with  parsley  and  lemon. 

BASS  CREOLE 

Temperature — 425  deg.  Fahr.  for 
Time — 45  minutes 
2 pounds  bass  slices 
1 cup  Spanish  Sauce 
Place  slices  of  fish  in  baking  pan. 
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gourmet^s  delight 


Marinate  in  the  sauce. 

Bake  as  directed  or  until  fish  is  ten- 
der but  juicy. 

SPANISH  SAUCE 
for 

BASS  CREOLE 

1 cup  sliced  peeled  onions 
4 tablespoons  fat 

2 cups  canned  tomatoes 
1 teaspoon  salt 

1 diced  green  pepper  (without  seeds) 

2 whole  cloves 

2 teaspoons  sugar 

2 tablespoons  flour 
4V2  tablespoons  water 

Fry  the  onions  in  the  fat  until 
tender. 

Add  all  the  remaining  ingredients 
except  the  flour  and  water. 

Simmer  mixture  gently  for  fifteen 
minutes.  Strain. 

Thicken  with  the  flour  mixed  to  a 
smooth  paste  with  the  water. 

This  makes  about  one  cup  of  sauce. 

BASS  TURBANS 
Temperature — 450  deg.  Fahr.  for 
Time — 15-20  minutes 
Bass  slices  one  inch  thick 
Place  mound  of  standard  fish  dress- 
ing on  each  slice. 

Place  slices  in  a greased  pan. 

Bake  15-20  minutes  in  a hot  oven. 
Baste  with  melted  fat  and  water, 
half-and-half. 

BASS  AU  GRATIN 
Temperature — 350  deg.  Fahr.  for 
Time — 15  minutes 
3-pound  bass 

3 mushrooms,  chopi>ed 
1 carrot,  sliced 

1 celery  stick,  sliced 
1 small  onion,  chopped 

4 tablespoons  butter,  melted 
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1 teaspoon  parsley,  minced 
1 teaspoon  minced  chives 
V2  teaspoon  herbs,  minced 
Salt,  pepper,  paprika 
Vz  cup  thin  cream 
Vz  cup  white  wine 

1 tablespoon  lemon  juice 
Vz  cup  cracker  crumbs 

Chop  mushrooms;  mix  vegetables; 
fry  in  the  hot  melted  butter. 

Season  well,  add  herbs,  other  sea- 
sonings, and  cream. 

Simmer  half  an  hour. 

Spread  mixture  on  bottom  of  a bak- 
ing dish,  lay  fish  on  top,  cover,  and 
bake  15  minutes  in  a moderate  oven, 
adding  the  wine  when  more  liquid  is 
needed.  Baste  frequently. 

Uncover,  sprinkle  with  crumbs,  dot 
thickly  with  butter,  and  brown.  When 
the  fish  is  tender,  make  a sauce  of  the 
pan-juice,  and  strain  over  the  fish. 

BAKED  BASS 

Temperature — 375  deg.  Fahr.  for 
Time — 15  minutes  or: 

Temperature — 350  deg.  Fahr.  for 
Time — 35  minutes 

3 pounds  bass 
Salt 

2 tablespoons  salad  oil 

2 tablespoons  lemon  juice 
Vz  teaspoon  curry  powder 
Vi  teaspoon  paprika 

4 slices  bacon,  cut  thin 
4 ripe  tomatoes,  halved 
Flour 

1 sweet  red  pepper 

2 medium-sized  onions 

Split  the  fish  as  for  broiling.  Wash, 
sprinkle  with  salt,  and  let  stand  in 
refrigerator  for  two  hours.  Then  wi{>e 
off  and  place  skin  side  down  on  a 
sheet  of  parchment  paper  laid  in  a 

(Turn  to  page  30) 


PEXXSYLVAXIA  FISHES 


By  KENN  BUSS,  Fishery  Biologist 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


The  Smallmouth  Bass 

The  smallmouth  bass  ( Micropterus  dolomieu),  considered  the  gamest 
of  Pennsylvania’s  warm-water  fishes,  provides  the  thrills  for  many 
anglers  from  July  until  the  approach  of  winter. 

Feeding  Habits:  Upon  hatching,  the  very  small  bass  feed  on  minute 
crustaceans.  After  the  first  few  weeks  of  growth,  the  bass’  appetite 
enlarges  to  include  insects,  crayfish  and  fish. 

Life  History:  The  crater-shaped  nest  is  excavated  by  the  fin  action 
of  the  male  when  the  water  temperature  reaches  about  60°F.  in  the 
spring.  The  male  entices  the  female  to  the  nest  and  she  deposits  5,000 
to  10,000  eggs  when  the  water  temperature  attains  the  warmth  of  62° 
to  64°F.  After  spawning,  the  male  takes  over  the  duties  of  guarding 
the  nest.  In  five  to  10  days  the  eggs  hatch,  the  young  bass  emerge, 
and  the  male  parent  dutifully  watches  over  the  young  for  about  five 
days.  After  this  period  has  elapsed,  the  guardian  turns  on  his  brood 
and  devours  those  which  fail  to  escape  him.  The  bass  reaches  sexual 
maturity  in  about  two  or  three  years. 

Distribution  in  Pennsylvania:  Scattered  throughout  its  many  rivers 
and  lakes. 


“The  Fourspine  Stickleback’’ 

(Apeltes  quadracus) 

The  fourspine  stickleback  is  an  inhabitant  of  fresh  and  brackish 
waters  in  the  north  temperate  zone.  This  bold  little  fish  does  not 
hesitate  to  attack  bigger  fishes  or  bite  at  their  fins.  His  defense  is 
courage  and  the  specialized  spines  on  his  dorsal  fin.  These  spines  can 
be  locked  in  an  upright  position.  This  act  makes  it  unhealthy  for  a 
bigger  fish  to  attack  him — analogous  to  a dog  biting  a porcupine.  These 
facts  in  addition  to  its  nest-building  habits,  make  the  fourspine  stickle- 
back an  interesting  species  in  our  waters. 

Feeding  Habits:  This  member  of  the  Gasterosteidae  (stickleback 
family)  is  a very  voracious  and  greedy  feeder.  Listed  among  its  foods 
are  fish  spawn,  fish  fry,  insects,  and  crustaceans. 

Life  History:  The  fcurspine  sticklebacks  normally  travel  from  the 
tidal  waters  to  spawn  in  the  fresh  waters  of  the  coastal  streams.  The 
male  takes  upon  himself  the  task  of  building  a nest  in  waters  with  a 
slight  flow.  The  nest  is  constructed  from  aquatic  stems,  roots  and  litter 
and  made  into  a barrel-shape  affair  by  cementing  the  materials  with  a 
silk-like  glandular  secretion  given  off  only  by  the  male.  Two  holes  are 
left  in  the  nest  to  facilitate  the  circulation  of  water  over  the  eggs  and 
young.  This  nest  is  the  best  imitation  to  a bird’s  nest  in  the  fish  world. 
After  the  male  has  finished  the  construction  of  the  nest,  he  sallies  forth, 
resplendent  in  brilliant  red  fins,  to  coax  a female  into  his  lair.  After 
the  first  female  has  deposited  her  eggs,  he  fertilizes  them  and  immedi- 
ately goes  forth  to  entice  other  members  of  the  opposite  sex  to  lay  eggs 
for  him.  With  the  conclusion  of  these  nuptial  affairs,  he  guards  the  nest 
jealously  until  the  eggs  hatch.  Thereafter  he  cares  for  the  young  by 
fending  off  any  invaders  and  returning  those  young  which  stray  from 
the  nest.  When  the  young  finally  become  too  much  of  a task  for  the 
male  to  sheperd,  they  are  allowed  to  fare  for  themselves.  The  maxi- 
mum growth  attained  after  the  young  sticklebacks  reach  maturity  is 
about  three  inches. 

Distribution  in  Pennsylvania:  Normally  found  in  tidal  basins  and 
tributaries,  but  due  to  plantings,  they  may  occur  in  many  inland 
waters. 


teeliiii4|iies  with 

Refleetorized 
Cork- Boflied 
Bugs 

By  F.  L.  Frost,  Jr. 


Artificial  lures  constructed  with  re-  ! 

flective  or  mirror-like  surfaces  are  be-  j 
coming  increasingly  popular  with  many 
fishermen  because  of  their  exceptional  fish-  | 
taking  qualities.  The  flash  and  brilliance  of  | 
this  type  of  lure  make  it  highly  effective 
over  a wide  range  of  fishing  conditions.  It 
has  proved  to  be  especially  effective  on  dull  ' 
or  cloudy  days  and  when  water  clarity  is 
not  all  that  it  should  be.  If  you  haven’t  | 
yet  tried  refleetorized  baits  you  are  very 
definitely  missing  an  opportunity  to  ma-  ! 
terially  increase  your  catch. 

Unfortunately  for  the  angler  who  fishes 
for  bass  or  pan  fish  with  fly-rod  bugs,  ! 
very  few  lures  of  this  type  are  presently  i 
obtainable  at  the  tackle  shops.  This,  how-  I 
ever,  need  prove  no  great  obstacle  as  re- 
flective surface  cork-bodied  bugs  are  j 
easily  constructed  from  such  readily  avail- 
able materials  as  aluminum  foil  and  j 
“SCOTCHLITE”  reflective  sheeting,  such  ; 
as  you  see  on  the  back  bumpers  of  many 
autos.  The  latter,  available  at  most  auto  ^ 
accessory  stores,  is  most  effective  as  the  < ! 
small  glass  spheres  bonded  to  an  alum-  . 
Inum  backing  reflect  light  in  all  directions 
with  amazing  brilliance.  “SCOTCHLITE”  ; 
reflective  sheeting  is  available  in  a number 
of  colors,  such  as  red,  green,  and  yellow 
or  silver,  thus  allowing  a choice  of  color  : 
for  those  fishermen  who  believe  that  color  J 
in  itself  is  an  important  factor  in  a bait’s  ^ ! 
attractiveness. 

Practically  any  one  of  the  countless 
styles  of  cork-bodied  bugs  on  the  market 
today  can  be  refleetorized  by  simply  at-  1 
tachlng  a piece  of  reflective  material  to  J 
the  bottom  surface  of  the  bug.  However,  ? 
there  are  a great  number  of  fishermen  who  ^ i 
prefer  to  design  and  tie  their  own  bugs,  ^ i 
for  reasons  of  economy  and  satisfaction  | 
in  catching  fish  on  lures  that  they  them- 
selves  have  created.  For  the  fishermen  in  ^ 
this  category,  and  for  those  who  would  j[ 
like  to  make  a start  in  tying  their  own 
bugs,  construction  details  for  several  types  ^ 
of  refleetorized  cork-bodied  bugs  are  given  ( 
in  the  accompanying  drawings.  Types  and  Vri 
styles  are  unlimited  for  the  tyer  who  likes 
to  experiment.  Several  spare  evenings 
spent  tying  up  some  of  these  bugs  should  j 
prove  highly  profitable  as  measured  by  j 
increased  catches  over  conventional  bugs.  3 
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REFLECTOR  I ZED  CORK-BOO  I ED  BUGS 


Construction  Detzils  for  Body 


Pl<rte  1 


Select  c tapered  cork  of  the  size  shov/n.  This 
vfill  make  up  into  a bug  that  is  suitable  for 
bass  and  most  pan  fish  and  is  not  too  heavy 
or  bulky  to  cast  easily. 


With  a razor  blade  cut  off  a section  of  the 
cork  as  indicated.  This  forms  tl'ie  bottom  of 
the  bug  end  provides  a flat  surface  for 
attaching  the  reflecting  n^terial  later. 


Now  cut  off  another  section  of  the  cork  as 
indicated.  This  provides  a face  with  suff- 
icient angle  that  the  bug  is  readily  lifted 
from  the  surface  of  the  water  at  the  start  of 
a cast . 


With  a razor  or  thin  coping  saw  blade  cut  a 
1/8"  deep  slit  in  the  bottom  of  the  cork  for 
inserting  the  hook. 


Apply  cement  to  the  shank  of  a size  1,  lx  long 
hum.pcd  shanked  hook  and  force  it  into  the 
slit.  Wrap  the  cork  v/ith  heavy  twine  and  allov/ 
to  set  until  the  cement  is  completely  dry, 
after  v/hich  remove  the  twine.  A hook  of  the 
size  specified  provides  ample  hooking  space 
between  the  boay  of  the  bug  and  the  barb  of 
the  hook- 

Now  is  the  time  to  color  the  bug,  using  s fast 
drying  lacquer.  White  and  green  are  always  good 
colors,  but  almost  any  color  or  combination  of 
colors  Cun  be  used. 

Finally,  cut  a piece  of  reflecting  material  to 
the  shape  s'no’wn  and  cement  it  to  the  flat 
bottom  surface  of  the  bug.  After  this  has 
cried  the  bug  can  be  dressed  in  one  of  the 
styles  shown  in  Plato  2. 
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REFLECTORIZED  CORK-BODIED  BUGS 


Types  of  Dressings 


Side  Views 


Top  Views 


Style  A-1 


Style  A-2 


Style  B 


Hackle  Feathers  Bucktail 


painted  Eye  (Optional) 


Style  C 


Top  View 


Style  D 


ate  2 

==M 
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The  reflectorized  cork-bodied  bug  (Plate  1)  can  be  dressed  in  any  of  the  above  styles,  using  bucktail 
and  hackle  feathers  of  any  colors  desired.  Style  B is  especially  good,*  however  all  will  catch  fish. 
The  reflectorized  cork-bodied  bug  (Plate  3)  can  also  be  dressed  as  above. 
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REFLECTOR IZED  CORK-BODIED  BUGS 


Construction  Details  for  Body 


Plate  5 


Side  Views 


Front  View 


Select  a tapered  cork  of  the  seme  size  as 
shown  in  Plate  1. 


With  3 razor  blade  cut  off  a section  of  the 
cork  as  shown.  This  provides  a face  with 
sufficient  angle  that  the  bug  is  readily 
lifted  from  the  surface  of  the  water  at  the 
start  of  a cast . 


With  a razor  or  thin  coping  s^w  blade  cut  a 
slit  in  the  cork  as  indicated  for  inserting 
the  hook. 


Apply  cement  to  the  shank  of  a size  1,  lx  long 
humped  shanked  hook  and  force  it  into  the  slit. 
Wrap  the  cork  with  heavy  twine  and  allow  to  set 
until  the  cement  is  completely  dry,  after  which 
remove  the  twine. 


i 


Reflect  ive 
Sheet  i/Tg 


Cut  a piece  of  reflecting  material  to  the  shape 
shown  and  cement  it  to  the  bug.  After  this  has 
dried  trim  off  any  edges  of  the  reflecting 
material  that  may  project  at  the  front  and 
rc^^r  of  tiie  bug.  Now  apply  a coat  of  lacquer 
to  the  front  and  rear  of  the  body,  clear  or 
colored. 

The  bug  can  now  be  dressed  in  one  of  the  styles 
shown  in  Plate  2. 


I 
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OLD 

MONONGAHELA 

(From  page  7) 


waters — ten  or  twelve  of  them — were 
built  on  the  banks  of  the  Monongahela. 
None,  strangely,  operated  on  the  stream 
of  its  birth,  but  through  avenues  of 
ready  sales  and  eager  owners  went 
south  and  west. 

The  second  boat  on  western  waters 
was  the  Comet,  built  at  Brownsville 
in  1813  by  Daniel  French  and  Henry 
M.  Shreve.  The  same  men  subsequent- 
ly built  the  Despatch,  the  Enterprise, 
and  the  Washington.  The  latter  was 
considered  a giant  boat,  weighing  403 
tons,  and  completed  in  1816.  By  1820 
the  boom  was  on  and  steamboat  build- 
ers of  the  Monongahela  and  Ohio  were 
going  strong.  The  pageant  of  the  pack- 
ets had  begun,  and  no  one  dreamed 
that  one  day  the  Sprague  would  be 
built — a towboat  so  large  that  the 
propeller  shaft  alone  would  tip  the 
scales  at  better  than  80,000  pounds! 

The  earliest  bridge  across  the  Mo- 
nongahela was  located  where  the  Point 
Highway  Bridge  is  now  located  (form- 
erly the  Smithfield  Street  Highway 
Bridge,  Pittsburgh) . Today,  going  up- 
stream from  that  point,  bridges  come 
thick  and  fast.  One  eight-mile  stretch 
is  reputed  to  have  a bridge  for  every 
mile. 

Of  course  there  were  ferries  on  the 
river  when  bridges  were  not  yet  be- 
yond the  impractical  dream  stage.  In 
fact,  a few  ferries  still  exist.  One  is  at 
California,  Pa. 

All  towns  along  the  way  have  many 
old  houses,  old  walls,  and  old  names 
blending  in  with  typical  Pennsylvania 
customs  and  dynamic  modern  culture. 
The  hum  of  industry  piles  up  startling 
statistics.  Along  the  banks  of  the 
spectacular  waterways’  final  miles  are 
62  glass  factories,  the  smoke  and  up- 
roar of  350  coal  mines,  thirty-five  steel 
mills,  and  uncalculated  other  noisy 
enterprizes. 

One  writer,  describing  a journey  up 
the  Mon  aboard  a towboat,  recorded: 
“By  daytime  the  eye  can  wander  over 
the  roofs  of  mill,  factoiy,  and  ware- 
house, to  the  curiously  varied  archi- 
tectural exhibits  of  the  hillsides 
(stained  glass,  golden  oak,  “art  brick,” 
peeling  Ruskinesque,  Pittsburgh 
Gothic,  1895  “modernistic,”  1923  Sears 
Roebuck,  steamboat  colonial,  cupolas. 


turrets,  lace-curtained  bay  windows, 
and  always  the  “row  houses”  clinging 
precariously  to  the  steep  slopes).  . . 

At  McKeesport  the  Youghiogheny 
River  sedately  meets  the  majestic 
Mon.  At  this  point  a man  named 
Daniel  McKee  settled  in  1755  and  op- 
erated one  of  the  very  earliest  of  the 
Monongahela  ferries.  Boatbuilding  be- 
gan early  in  the  McKeesport  area, 
and  the  history  of  the  town  is  in- 
timately linked  with  the  river. 

Exploring  upstream,  we  find  solemn 
old  Cheat  River  slyly  creeping  for- 
ward to  meet  the  Monongahela  at 
Point  Marion.  Beyond,  Morgantown, 
West  Virginia  rises  on  the  hills;  and 
above  this  busy  town  the  Monon- 
gahela takes  on  a different  counte- 
nance. It  is  a beautiful,  narrow  stream 
running  between  high  hills.  The  locks 
are  small,  and  traffic  is  light.  Farther 
up  is  Fairmont,  and  then  the  point 
where  the  Mon  Y’s  off  and  becomes 
the  West  Fork  River  and  the  Tygart. 

Locks  were  first  put  into  use  on 
the  Monongahela  in  1841.  They  were 
Locks  No.  1 and  No.  2.  In  1844,  when 
slack-water  navigation  between  Pitts- 
burgh and  Brownsville  became  a fact. 
Locks  3 and  4 were  opened  in  the 
fall.  The  locks  were  190  by  50  feet, 
“made  of  cut  stone  masonry  set  in 
hydraulic  cement  and  the  gates  were 
opened  and  closed  with  hand  cap- 
stans. These  mammoth  locks  were 
considered  a wonder  in  those  times, 
and  great  was  the  praise  lavished  on 
their  builders.” 

Today,  the  Monongahela  has  one  of 
the  largest  locks  in  lineal  feet — 720 — 
on  inland  rivers,  and  millions  of  tons 
of  coal  moves  through  them  every 
year  on  huge  barges.  As  many  as 
424,730  tons  of  coal  have  passed 
through  Lock  No.  3 in  a single  week! 
Actually,  the  Monongahela’s  lock  sys- 
tem can  handle  more  tonnage  than 
that  of  either  the  Panama  or  Suez 
canal. 

Other  locks  were  added,  and  the 
sites  of  the  old  ones  changed  a num- 
ber of  times.  When  the  Post  Office 
Department  put  out  a two- cent  stamp 
in  1929  to  commemorate  completion 
of  the  Lock  and  Dam  system  on  the 
Ohio  River  a very  strange  thing  hap- 
pened: Instead  of  an  Ohio  River 

scene,  the  picture  on  the  stamp  de- 
picted Lock  No.  5 on  the  Monongahela 
River.  The  boat  shown  turned  out  to 
be  a stern-wheel  steamer,  the  H.  D. 
Williams,  locking  down  through  from 
the  H.  C.  Frick  mines  on  October  4, 
1920,  with  a big  tow  of  Monongahela 
coal.  If  there  were  any  red  faces  and 


sharp  reprimands  in  Uncle  Sam’s 
stamp  designing  and  engraving  de- 
partments, no  one  ever  knew  it. 

River  traffic  in  the  old  days  carried 
interesting  and  sometimes  noisy 
cargoes.  One  vessel,  a deep-water 
schooner,  once  took  downstream  to 
southern  markets  4,000  deerskins,  721 
barrels  of  flour,  2,000  bearskins,  500 
barrels  of  rye  whiskey,  some  flax  and 
hemp,  and  several  hundred  firearms. 
That  was  a common  cargo  (the  boat 
was  the  Monongahela  Farmer).  More 
unusual  ones  carried  half-wild  hogs; 
cows  that  were  milked  to  feed  chil- 
dren and  grown-ups  right  on  the  boat; 
mules  than  couldn’t  be  hitched  to 
plow  nor  timber  stick;  dogs  that 
occasionally  headed  for  shore  to  do 
a bit  of  unattended  hunting;  fortune 
tellers  who  never  seemed  to  know 
when  a boiler  was  going  to  blow  up, 
etc. 

Despite  the  fact  that  her  bosom  is 
wedded  to  the  massive  and  grimy 
monarch  called  Industry,  the  Monon- 
gahela’s shores  and  close-kin  hill- 
sides hold  much  in  the  unguarded 
treasures  of  natural  beauty.  One  can 
see  meadows,  green  in  early-summer 
lushness;  and  there  are  slopes  where 
gray  squirrels  caper  in  beech,  hickory 
and  oak.  There  are  hard  maples,  too, 
and  crabapples,  black  walnuts,  pop- 
lars, and  hemlocks,  intermingled  with 
sweet  gums  and  lindens  and  buckeyes 
— all  lording  it  over  the  trailing 
arbutus,  the  azaleas,  violets,  golden 
ragworts,  trilliums,  white  anemones, 
and  so  on.  . . . 

Some  day — sooner  than  we  dare 
think,  perhaps — the  time  may  come 
when  fish  again  will  abound  in  every 
knot  of  the  Mon — a time  when  the 
atom  will  take  the  place  of  King  Coal 
and  certain  deadly  chemicals,  and  the 
great  river  will  become  immaculate 
and  pure  as  it  was  in  the  days  when 
forts  and  spinning  wheels  were  im- 
portant, and  loading  tipples  were  as 
scarce  as  space  ships  just  back  from 
Mars.  Who  knows — even  those  of  us 
who  are  no  longer  “spring  chickens” 
may  yet  see  the  day  when  we’ll  fish 
the  Monongahela  in  an  atomic- 
powered  fourteen-footer  and  later  fry 
our  catch  on  a stove  made  torrid  by 
the  mystifying  atom! 


LOSE  A HOOK 
SPARE  A BASS! 
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RIGHT  COMBINATION 

IN  SPINNING  TACKLE 

{From  page  9) 

metal  for  lasting  use.  Many  a good 
glass  stick  is  being  equipped  with  a 
poor  quality  of  guide  and  the  result 
with  this  rod  is  that  the  end  of  the 
season  finds  your  guides  worn,  es- 
pecially the  tip  top.  A good  set  of 
guides  will  have  to  be  bought  to  re- 
place them,  so  ruiless  you  like  to  wind 
on  guides  and  are  prepared  to  buy  a 
new  set  next  season,  buy  a good  rod 
to  start  with.  Nylon  lines  wear  hard 
on  metal,  so  even  the  best  is  none  too 
good. 

WHAT  PRICE  QUALITY 

Anything  that  is  well  designed, 
uniformly  made  and  of  proper  lasting 
quality  cost  money  to  produce.  In  this 
country,  a land  of  quick  turnover, 
wear-outs  keep  the  production  and 
sales  line  busy.  That’s  why  much  of 
the  imported  tackle  is  often  of  better 
quality  and  precision.  I am  no  one  to 
argue  for  or  against  this.  What  one 
man  thinks  is  imimportant.  If  the  bulk 
of  the  customers  will  put  up  with 
less  wearability  and  lack  of  precision 
or,  to  put  it  another  way,  are  not 
willing  to  shell  out  for  quality,  then 
the  mass  produced  low  price  item  is 
demanded.  One  thing  is  sure  however 
. . . pride  of  ownership  and  prudence 
go  together.  It  is  cheaper  in  the  long 
run  to  buy  a well-made  piece  of  equip- 
ment that  will  last  and,  to  borrow  a 
trite  phrase  from  the  advertising  copy- 
writer, “will  offer  lasting  satisfaction.” 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  used  to 
beating  the  very  devil  out  of  your 
gear,  knowing  it  can  be  replaced  any 
time,  O.K.  and  I’m  not  being  stuffy! 
Your  advantage  is  in  the  changes  that 
sort  of  product  will  undergo  and  the 
improvements  which  will  be  intro- 
duced to  sell  it.  Many  of  us  lead  a 
transient  life  . . . we  rent  rather  than 
own.  Most  of  \is  trade  in  a car  so  often 
that  it  hardly  pays  to  baby  it  and 
care  for  it. 

A man  who  rents  an  apartment 
doesn’t  usually  take  the  same  pride 
in  it  that  he  would  if  he  was  paying 
the  mortgage  on  a house.  We  live  in 
the  present,  a situation  brought  on 
by  the  threats  of  atomic  bombs  and 
the  draft. 

I didn’t  mean  to  start  writing  a 
philosophy  lesson  here,  but  I think 


that  a personal  look  at  our  habits 
should  govern  the  type  of  tackle  we 
purchase  if  we  carry  the  usual  habits 
of  general  living  to  the  fishing  front. 

TWO  WORDS  OF  WARNING 

Remember  that  your  rod  tip  is  light 
in  comparison  to  the  usual  bait  casting 
rod  or  conventional  surf  rod  and  that 
your  line  tests  considerably  lower 
than  that  used  in  the  other  tackle, 
so  you  cannot  pull  a snagged  lure 
free  as  easily  as  before.  It  is  much 
better  sometimes  to  lose  a lure  rather 
than  risk  straining  the  rod  tip.  Glass 
rods  are  tough  yes,  but  they  can  and 
will  break  with  bad  handling.  If  you 
decide  to  break  the  line,  do  not  pull 
with  the  rod  imtil  the  line  goes,  for 
this  puts  undue  strain  on  the  rod  and 
also  the  reel.  Best  plan  is  to  grasp 
the  line  ahead  of  the  first  rod  guide 
and  pull  from  there.  You’ll  not  realize 
your  line’s  strength  until  you  try  to 
break  it. 

Never  hoist  heavy  fish  up  over  the 
rocks  to  the  beach  or  up  into  the 
air  to  clear  the  boat  side  if  you  are 
using  a light  rod  and  line.  If  you  do, 
the  line  or  the  rod  will  suffer.  Net  the 
fish,  reach  over  and  grab  it  under  the 
gill  or  gaff  it.  Remember  you  are  not 
fishing  with  a “pole”  but  are  working 
with  a precision  built  rod  with  action 
that  should  be  valued.  If  you  are 
in  the  habit  of  boating  your  fish  by 
flipping  them  into  the  boat,  better  use 
a boat  rod  so  designed  for  the  pur- 
pose. 


HERE’S  PICKIN’ 

A KICKER 

(From  page  15) 


to  watch  is  that  the  exposed  propeller 
does  not  bang  into  a boulder. 

There  are  extra-light  featherweights 
available  which  are  especially  adapt- 
able to  canoes.  They  are  also  right 
handy  for  those  fortimates  who  fly  into 
remote  lakes.  These  jobs  weigh  from 
17  to  28  pounds. 

Incidentally,  the  publicity  director 
of  a prominent  manufacturer  informed 
me  that  production  of  anything  imder 
a 3 h.p.  was  discontinued  because 
engineers  found  they  could  pack  more 
horsepower  into  a motor  without  rela- 
tively increasing  the  weight.  For  in- 
stance, a motor  which  formerly 
weighed  28  pounds  and  developed  less 


than  one  horsepower  now  tips  the 
Fairbanks  at  32  pounds  and  carries 
the  Outboard  Boating  Club  certifica- 
tion of  3 h.p. 

Before  a fisherman  makes  a final 
choice  of  an  outboard,  it  is  wise  to 
investigate  the  available  service  facili- 
ties. 

In  my  own  case,  the  final  choice 
was  made  somewhat  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  we  chose  our  automatic 
washer.  Two  other  brands  had  good 
reputations  and  several  features  more 
attractive  than  the  one  we  bought. 

But  the  machine  which  has  served 
us  so  well  was  not  only  the  product 
of  one  of  the  oldest  manufacturers  of 
washing  machines,  backing  it  up  was 
one  of  Harrisburg’s  most  reputable 
stores. 

A full-time  service  department  was 
within  phone  reach  and  within  20 
city  blocks,  should  the  occasion  arise 
for  a personal  ‘chewing-out.’ 

These  things  are  mighty  important; 
the  fisherman  doesn’t  want  to  be 
waiting  for  parts  to  arrive.  He’s  like 
the  comedy  lead  in  Victor  Herbert’s 
operetta  'Red  Mill’  who  sings,  “I  Want 
What  I Want  When  I Want  It.” 

Now  of  course  everyone  who  in- 
tends to  buy  a motor  doesn’t  need  to 
stick  to  the  small  jobs.  Both  for  fish- 
ing and  plain  pleasure  cruising,  one 
can  hardly  go  wrong  in  the  5-7^^  h.p. 
range.  In  fact,  this  is  the  best  ‘all- 
around’  class. 

You’re  getting  into  the  46-  to  60- 
pound,  $160-8250  class,  but  you  can 
get  all  of  the  up-to-the-minute  engi- 
neering achievements.  You  won't  get 
them  all  in  one  motor,  of  course,  but 
you’ll  find: 

Bail-a-matic — automatically  bails 

those  leaky  tubs  with  which  we 
fishermen  are  so  well  acquainted. 

Twist-Grip  Speed  Control — just  like 
the  motorcycle  hand  throttle.  One 
model  also  has  the  shift  control  in  the 
handle. 

Complete  Shift — forward,  neutral, 

and  reverse.  You  can  warm-up  the 
motor  in  neutral.  Reverse  is  handy 
backing  away  from  docks  or  close 
quarters.  Neutral  also  prevents  acci- 
dental, quick  get-aways. 

Super-Silence — this  feature  is  long 
overdue.  Waterside  resident  will  love 
it.  National  Noise  Abatement  Council 
awarded  a citation  to  one  manufac- 
turer. My  own  test  of  a "Ve  h.p.  with 
a light  aluminum  boat  acting  as  a 
perfect  sounding  board  convinced  me 
advertisements  about  silent  qualities 
have  not  been  exaggerated. 

Ample  Power  and  Speed — speeds  up 
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to  20  miles  per  hour  good  for  getting 
there  quickly  or  pulling  in  fast  ahead 
of  sudden  storms  and  choppy  water. 
The  latter  is  important  in  ‘big’  waters. 

If  you  have  the  ‘long  green’  to  put 
on  the  barrel  head,  and  you  have  the 
facilities  to  dock,  store,  or  carry  a 
motor  in  the  5 to  7%  horsepower 
class,  it’s  the  best  all-purpose  buy. 

There  are  horsepower  limitations  on 
certain  bodies  of  water  which  must 
be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  Pennsylvania  Motor  Boat  Laws 
call  for  a limit  of  five  horsepower  on 
any  inland  waters  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  180  feet  or  less  in  width.  In 
agreement  with  the  State  of  Ohio, 
motors  are  permitted  on  certain  por- 
tions Pymatuning  Lake  from  the  main 
dam  near  Jamestown  Northwardly  to 
the  causeway,  “not  in  excess  of  six 
horsepower.”  On  Canadohta  Lake  in 
Crawford  County,  up  to  10  horse- 
power is  permitted.  Trolling  from 
motor  boats  is  permitted  on  all  rivers 
and  on  Conneaut  Lake,  Wallenpaupack 
Lake  and  Youghiogheny  Reservoir. 

Approximately  3,500,000  outboard 
owners  will  be  joined  by  another  half 
million  this  year.  “The  biggest  armada 
of  pleasure  boaters  in  history”  says 
Robert  S.  Greene,  of  the  Outboard 
Boating  Club  of  America. 

How  did  this  outboard  craze  get 
started?  Love  did  it.  When  a fellow’s 
in  love,  anything  is  likely  to  happen. 
For  instance,  some  45  years  ago  a 
young  machinist  rowed  across  a lake 
because  his  soul-mate  wanted  ice 
cream. 

By  the  time  the  eager  beaver  re- 
turned, the  ice  cream  had  melted. 
Right  then  and  there  he  decided  the 
old,  slow,  sweat  and  strain  method  of 
propelling  a rowboat  would  have  to 
go.  From  that  incident,  so  the  story 
goes,  the  first  marketable  outboard 
motor  came  into  existence.  (I  didn’t 
check  with  the  Russians;  they  take 
credit  for  inventing  everything  else.) 

Ever  since  the  first  factory-built 
outboards  were  introduced  in  1909, 
the  fisherman  and  the  outboard  motor 
have  been  pals.  Between  65%  and 
85%  of  the  outboards  sold  are  bought 
by  fishermen.  (Estimates  vary  that 
much.) 

Therefore,  by  nature  of  being  the 
‘backbone’  of  the  market,  the  angler 
can  take  credit  for  the  evolution  of 
the  ‘kicker.’  What  was  once  a back- 
bustin’,  ear-splitting,  arm-breaking 
contrivance  is  now  a one-hand-carry, 
purring,  quick-starting  take-along 
‘fisherman’s  pal.’ 

Any  brother  angler  who  has  noth- 
ing but  contempt  for  the  putt-putt 


(there  are  many  of  them)  needn’t  get 
so  uppity — you  can  never  tell  when 
you’ll  be  in  the  market  for  one.  It 
was  only  last  Fall  that  the  ‘outboard 
bug’  bit  me. 

Bruce  Brubaker  of  Camp  Hill,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Maryland  State  Balt- 
Casting  Champion,  had  no  idea  he  was 
selling  me  on  outboards  that  scorch- 
ing-hot August  afternoon  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna. He  was  supposed  to  cor- 
rect my  casting  faults  while  showing 
how  to  select  promising  lures  under 
most  unpromising  conditions. 

By  the  time  Bruce  caught,  tagged, 
and  released  two  nice  small  mouths 
(I  lost  my  only  strike),  I began 
angling  for  something  other  than  fish. 
But  that  Brubaker  paid  no  never-mind 
to  the  broadest  hints;  in  fact  he 
laughed  when  I finally  suggested  he 
should  sell  his  motor  to  me. 

The  ease  with  which  that  little 
motor  covered  so  much  water  was 
something  to  behold.  All  of  those  in- 
numerable oar-battles  against  the 
river  current  flashed  before  my  mind, 
bringing  a sympathetic  rush  of  those 
familiar  sacroiliac  symptoms. 

That  faithful  little  motor  purred  up- 
river and  across  at  a trolling  speed  as 
rhythmic  as  a metronome. 

In  some  places  the  bottom  of  the 
river  was  playing  peek-a-boo  with 
the  surface,  but  the  little  pusher 
didn’t  even  give  an  ‘excuse  me’  cough 
when  it  bounced  off  rocks.  To  re- 
start after  drifting  downstream,  one 
pull  of  the  rope  started  us  up  the 
river  again. 

More  recently,  that  same  little  motor 
performed  just  as  faithfully  in  choppy 
water  below  Conowingo  Dam  out  of 
Port  Deposit,  Maryland.  Bruce  and  I 
trolled  for  shad  all  afternoon  and 
into  the  evening  without  a bit  of 
trouble. 

That  motor  did  it!  I was  ‘in  like 
Flynn’ — in  the  market  for  an  outboard 
motor. 


TROLLING  TRICKS 

FOR  WALLEYES 

(Frovi  page  19) 


And  while  the  school  may  move  as 
much  as  a quarter  of  a mile  from  one 
day  to  another,  it  will  return  peri- 
odically. One  particular  day  may  find 
the  school  lying  near  a reef  not  more 
than  a hundred  yards  from  shore, 
then  later  it  may  move  to  the  deep- 
est channel  in  the  lake.  A contour 
map  will  disclose  these  likely  locations 


and  chances  are,  after  some  experi-  1 
menting  and  moving  about,  the  school  J 
of  walleyes  will  be  found.  Helpful  too  1 
in  locating  deep  areas  is  noting  the  j 

surrounding  shoreline.  A slate  ledge  < 
or  fast  sloping  hill  usually  denotes  a 
deep  portion  of  the  lake  immediately 
off  shore. 

I vividly  recall  many  days  of  troll- 
ing lakes  within  Pennsylvania  when — 
luck  with  us — we  experienced  wonder- 
ful success  with  deep  running  spinner 
and  worm  combinations.  Not  all  were 
walleyes  that  we  caught,  however.  i 
On  various  passes  across  deep  chan- 
nels that  were  found  through  repeated 
soundings,  we  picked  up  smallmouth 
bass,  big  perch  and  some  hefty  blue- 
gills  as  big  as  dinner  plates  and 
painted  the  brightest  hues  of  the  rain- 
bow. On  numerous  occasions  we  hit 
schools  of  small  walleyes  that  meas- 
ured barely  over  the  legal  length  of 
12-inches,  but  we  frequently  ran  into 
schools  that  held  8-  to  10-pounders! 
With  two  of  us  seated  comfortably  in 
the  boat  we  frequently  experienced 
hooking  whopping  big  walleyes  at  the 
same  time.  The  best  angling  times  ap- 
peared to  be  early  morning  until  ten  > 
o’clock,  tapering  off  until  about  four 
in  the  afternoon  and  continuing  until 
long  after  dark.  We  caught  numerous 
good  size  walleyes  at  night  while 
plugging  the  rocky  shoreline.  And 
though  we  picked  up  many  during 
the  warm  months  of  summer,  after 
the  first  hard  frost  of  autumn  seemed 
to  provide  the  best  days  of  trolling. 

Our  trolling  equipment  was  very 
ordinary.  While  heavy  boat  rods, 
stout  lines  and  good  reels  capable  of 
withstanding  hard  strains  are  best 
for  deep  water  trolling,  we  frequently 
used  heavy  action  spinning  rods,  10- 
pound  test  nylon  lines  and  spinning 
reels  equipped  with  drums  of  large 
line  capacity  and  reliable  anti-reverse 
locks.  For  lures  we  used  the  Indian 
Joe  and  June  Bug  spinners,  both  with 
a slice  of  pork  rind  or  a night  crawler 
worm  dangling  in  the  rear.  We  also 
trolled  deep  running,  red  and  white 
colored  flat-fish  lures,  and  plugged 
the  shoreline  with  the  same  colored 
river  runt  plugs. 

There  are  anglers  who  prefer  troll- 
ing with  stout  bait  or  fly  rods,  others 
like  the  conventional  casting  rod  and 
reel  or  possibly  a hand  line.  But  cer- 
tainly no  restrictions  are  placed  on 
trolling  with  the  tackle  the  fisherman 
happens  to  have. 

The  Indian  Joe  spinner  is,  without 
doubt,  one  of  the  best  lures  designed 
for  walleye  trolling.  Reports  have  it 
that  this  spinner  was  designed  and 
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made  popular  in  the  Lake  Wallen- 
paupack  area  although  I cannot  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  this  statement.  It  is  a 
spirmer  of  simple  construction  how- 
ever, being  pressed  or  cut  from  bright 
metal  and  having  two  long  ears  on 
each  side  of  a wire  shaft,  bent  in 
opposing  angles.  A gang  or  series  of 
hooks  is  soldered  to  the  wire  shaft 
for  holding  the  bait  and  is  attached 
directly  to  the  center  of  the  revolving 
blade.  This  rig  causes  the  bait  to  re- 
volve or  spin  in  unison  with  the  blade, 
causing  the  lure  to  give  the  impres- 
sion of  a whitish  or  sparkling  blurr 
in  the  water  which  the  wall  eyes  no 
doubt  mistake  for  a passing  food  fish. 
It  is  an  exceedingly  effective  lure. 
Those  who  have  used  it  say  they  will 
never  be  without  a few  among  their 
tackle  assortment. 

It’s  only  draw-back  is  that  the  spin- 
ning motion  of  the  lure  quickly  twists 
the  line  into  a tangled  mess  unless  a 
three-way  swivel  is  used  between  the 
line  and  lure.  A one  or  two  ounce 
sinker  should  be  fastened  to  a short 
line  and  attached  to  the  third  eye 
of  the  swivel  thus  holding  the  lure 
close  to  the  bottom  and  preventing 
the  line  from  revolving  with  the  lure. 
This  line,  of  course,  should  be  some- 
what lighter  in  test  to  insure  its 
breciking  first  if  the  sinker  happens 
to  become  fouled  in  debris. 

The  bumping  of  the  sinker  over 
rocks  will  be  telegraphed  to  the 
angler  by  the  line  and  will  disclose 
whether  or  not  the  lure  is  traveling 
close  enough  to  the  bottom.  This  is 
most  important,  for  walleyes  hug  the 
rocks  tightly  and  will  seldom  rise  an 
appreciable  extent  for  a passing  lure. 
Unless  your  rig  is  travelling  close  to 
the  bottom  and  being  dragged  prac- 
tically in  front  of  the  walleye’s  nose, 
it  is  possible  to  troll  repeatedly  over 
schools  without  receiving  the  faintest 
strike. 

'Though  at  first  you  may  mistake 
the  feel  of  a dragging  sinker  for  a 
fish  pecking  at  the  bait,  you  will  not 
mistake  a real  strike  when  it  comes. 
When  a walleye  strikes,  it  is  with  a 
solid  jerk  or  smash  that  gives  a hard 
impact  to  the  rod.  Then  simply  lift 
the  rod  sharply  and  begin  to  reel 
the  walleye  toward  the  boat. 

The  boat  naturally  plays  an  impor- 
tant role  in  trolling.  There  are  no  re- 
strictions on  the  type  of  craft  used, 
but  it  should  certainly  be  equipped 
with  comfortable  back  rests  and  seats 
to  give  comfort  to  anglers  during  the 
long  hours  of  trolling.  Seldom  can 
more  than  two  fishermen  operate  suc- 


cessfully from  a boat.  One  can  sit  in 
the  stern,  handling  an  outboard  while 
trolling  his  line  from  one  side  while 
the  second  person,  sitting  in  the  mid- 
dle or  bow  can  operate  his  line  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  craft.  This 
person  can  also  operate  the  oars  suc- 
cessfully if  an  outboard  is  not  used. 
And  when  one  hooks  a heavy  fish,  the 
other  should  reel  in  his  line  to  pre- 
vent possible  entanglement. 

Trolling  must,  however,  be  done  at 
a slow,  easy  pace.  Slow,  easy  rowing, 
unless  bucking  a strong  wind,  is  suffi- 
cient speed  to  keep  the  bait  or  lure  in 
motion,  swimming  across  the  walleye 
shoal.  On  the  return  trip,  the  wind 
may  be  strong  enough  to  propel  the 
boat  and  only  an  occasional  dip  of  the 
oars  to  steer  the  boat.  A small  out- 
board takes  the  work  from  this 
method  of  angling  and  lets  the  angler 
concentrate  on  the  fine  points  of 
trolling.  All  makes  and  sizes  of  motors 
are  suitable  providing  they  can  be 
made  to  run  smoothly  at  low  speeds. 
If  the  motor  kicks,  bucks  and  stalls 
frequently  at  slow  speeds,  a trolling 
plate  can  be  fitted  over  the  propeller 
housing  thus  allowing  higher  motor 
speed  but  substantially  cutting  the 
powerful  screwing  action  of  the  prop. 
Usually  a balky  motor  results  from 
improper  fuel  mixture.  For  trolling 
the  percentage  of  oil  per  gallon  of 
gasoline  can  be  reduced.  Motors  run- 
ning slowly  do  not  require  as  much 
oil  as  those  running  rapidly.  Too  rich 
a mixture  of  oil  fouls  the  plugs  and 
carburetor  at  low  speeds.  Idle  the 
motor  as  far  down  as  possible,  then 
troll  in  a zig-zag  course  across  the 
channel. 

Walleyes  with  their  large  glaring 
mooneyes  are  nocturnal  in  habit,  be- 
coming more  active  at  sundown.  They 
dislike  light  of  the  mildest  intensity 
and  consequently  tug  furiously  to  re- 
turn to  the  depths  from  which  they 
are  pulled.  It  is  this  constant  tugging 
that  is  so  characteristic  of  walleye 
fishing.  These  fish  lack  the  spectacular 
fighting  ability  displayed  by  bass  or 
trout,  but  old  timers  will  agree  that 
walleye's  have  much  to  offer  fishermen 
including  fillets  that  are  tops  in  eating 
pleasure. 

Trolling  has  some  appeal  for  it  is 
restful  and  relaxing,  especially  after 
hours  of  strenuous  arm  exercise  while 
casting  for  bass  or  pickerel.  And 
gliding  smoothly  across  the  streams  of 
Pennsylvania,  listening  to  a purring 
motor  and  surveying  the  wooded 
shoreline,  fleecy  clouds  and  emerald 
waters  refreshes  and  soothes  tired 


fishermen.  Chuck  in  some  action  Irom 
walleyes  and  it  is  a fitting  outing  for 
the  most  ardent  fishing  fan. 


TROLLING  FOR 

PANFISH 

(From  page  11) 


working  a spin-fishing  rod  and  mino- 
filament  line,  using  one  of  these  small 
diving  and  wiggling  lures  such  as  I 
have  described  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article,  is  undoubtedly  the  mode 
of  angling  best  adapted  to  all  the 
different  types  of  fish  in  a lake.  It 
can  be  worked  with  a variety  of  light 
casting  lures,  with  wet  flies,  streamers, 
small  spinners  and  worm  or  minnow 
combinations  or  it  can  be  successfully 
accomplished  with  a bucktail  or  a 
rubber  skirt  over  the  spinners  hooks. 
The  idea  is  to  use  as  light  a rod,  reel 
and  line  as  possible.  This  allied  with 
the  slowest  speed  the  outboard  is 
capable  of  steadily  maintaining  is  the 
secret  of  culling  from  a lake  or  a 
large  pond  the  choicest  bullies  of  its 
moving  mobs  of  bluegills,  crappies. 
rock  bass,  perch — or  even  its  large- 
mouth  bass  citizenry.  I seriously  ques- 
tion if  there  is  any  method  of  fishing 
that  has  the  range  this  sensible  troll- 
ing system  of  fishing  offers.  With  a 
comfortable  fishing  boat,  a smooth 
operating  outboard  that  can  be  choked 
down  to  a mere  crawling,  effortless 
speed  and  a good  trolling  panfish  type 
of  rod  with  proper  tackle  added,  there 
is  no  doubt  a day’s  fishing  can  be  en- 
joyed with  more  ease  and  at  the  same 
time  more  success  perhaps  than  any 
other  ways  ever  devised  by  fishing 
geniuses. 

Bait  fishing  is  an  ideal  and  a very 
successful  way  of  angling  for  pan- 
fish I will  agree.  As  the  old  veteran 
angler  had  so  kindly  demonstrated  to 
me  that  day  on  the  large  lake  where 
we  fished,  by  using  the  proper  live 
bait  methods  a vast  amount  of  pan- 
fish can  be  taken  from  well  stocked 
waters.  But  with  the  6 and  7 foot 
light-action  spinning  rod,  the  spin- 
ning reel  with  all  its  plausible  actions 
for  this  fishing  and  a 2 to  5 lbs.  test 
monofilament  line  and  a lively  lure 
that  will  speed  along  after  a slow 
moving  boat  over  weed  bed  and  rocky 
and  loggy  haunts  the  fishing  is  just 
not  comparable.  The  size  of  the  fish 
taken  by  trolling  is  always  large  and 
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they  run  evenly,  rather  than  being 
of  assorted  sizes  as  so  often  happens 
when  using  live  bait  alone.  For 
crappies,  the  neatest  tackle  I can  find 
is  the  glass  fiber  tubular  spinning  rod, 
spinning  reel  and  a light  monofilament 
line  of  not  more  than  3-lbs.  test.  On 
this  line  I prefer  to  use  a waggling, 
diving  and  rustling  action  sort  of  lure, 
weighing  aroimd  14  ounce  or  even 
less.  My  real  preference  is  the  quarter- 
ounce  sizes.  I find  I can  get  more  even 
grades  of  large  crappies,  bluegills  and 
rock  bass  than  with  the  lighter  and 
smaller  lures.  The  green  frog  finish  is 
one  of  the  best  patterns  of  waggling 
and  wobbling  lure  I can  find,  with  the 
black  and  black  and  orange  spotted, 
the  silver-grey  scale  finish,  the  white 
and  red  head  and  the  natural  perch 
finishes  standing  highest  on  my  list  of 
categorical  lures  for  trolling  with  a 
seventy-five  to  a hundred  foot  length 
of  line. 

Some  of  my  most  successful  trolling 
friends  cling  to  the  belief  the  light- 
action  bait  casting  rod  of  glass, 
tubular  steel  or  split-bamboo,  in 
lengths  ranging  from  5 to  6 feet  and 
equipped  with  a light,  level  wind 
action  casting  reel  with  around  two 
hundred  yards  of  good  braided  nylon 
line  of  5 lbs.  test  and  a four  foot 
monofilament  leader  with  lure  at- 
tached is  the  equal  of  anything  they 
can  find.  These  ARE  good  rods  for 
trolling  for  panfish.  A pair  of  light 
split  buckshet,  I might  add,  should 
be  used  on  the  leader  above  the  lure. 
This  is  also  true  of  fishing  the  waver- 
ing and  wobbling  lures  with  the  spin- 
ning rod  and  reel  and  monofilament 
line.  This  pair  of  light  buckshot  is 
enough  to  carry  the  lure  down  to  the 
right  depths  to  attract  the  large  pan- 
fish as  the  bait  is  trolled  over  feeding 
bars,  weed  beds  and  around  places  in 
bays  where  there  is  submerged  brush, 
drifts  and  hidden  boulders  forming 
schooling  haunts  where  the  gamesters 
concentrate.  The  fly  rod  can  also  be 
used  under  certain  fishing  conditions.  I 
have  frequently  trolled  size  10  wet 
flies  with  my  9 foot,  6 ounce  fly  rods, 
using  the  regular  tapered  fly  line,  a 
7V2  foot  tapered  leader  and  the  fly 
alone.  This  is  a pretty  delicate  job, 
but  if  worked  properly  can  be  made 
to  kill  large  late  spring  bluegills,  large 
early  summer  crappies,  rock  bass  and 
even  largemouth  bass.  The  speed  of 
the  average  good  outboard  can  be  cut 
down  to  where  all  three  trolling  rigs 
I have  mentioned  can  be  operated 
with  effectiveness  against  the  larger 
members  of  the  panfish  cults.  If  a fly 


rod  is  used,  a pair  of  light  split  BB 
shot  will  weight  -the  fly  sufficiently  to 
carry  it  to  the  levels  where  the  big 
panfish  feed.  The  slopes  of  the  chan- 
nel pools  have  always  been  my  favorite 
fishing  places  with  wet  flies,  streamer 
flies  and  very  small  spoons  with  flies 
attached. 

With  the  spinning  rod,  also  with 
the  light  bait  casting  rod  and  their 
respective  equipment  I find  a slow 
trolling  speed  is  the  best  and  the  lure 
should  be  kept  operating  freely,  with 
two  split  buckshot  acting  as  sinkers. 
Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  let  out  a 
trifle  more  line  than  the  usual  75  or 
100  feet.  Passing  over  a good  bar  that 
reaches  off  from  a point  of  the  shore 
line  or  from  an  island  there  is  a 
washed  out  hole  where  panfish  seek 
crayfish,  freshwater  shrimp,  nymphs 
of  various  kinds  and  minnows  I try 
to  extend  the  troll,  then  permit  it  to 
sink  to  the  lowest  levels  as  the  boat 
draws  it  sharply  upward  and  for- 
ward. This  seldom  fails  to  bring  a 
jolting,  heavy  rise  from  a prime  big 
member  of  one  of  the  clans  actively 
occupied  with  their  feasting  amid  the 
bottom  rocks  and  gravel  deposits. 

Over  weed  beds  I try  to  use  a 
shorter  line  and  seek,  while  trolling, 
to  keep  the  lure  just  over  the  tips  of 
the  sheltering  weeds  under  the  sur- 
face. It  does  no  harm  to  follow  a 
course  closely  parallel  with  the  shores 
where  drifts,  brush  and  rocks  under 
the  waters  surface  are  inviting.  These 
are  places  where  big  “pannies”  like 
to  hide  and  to  get  the  troll  wobbling, 
diving  and  fluttering  along  such  places 
is  the  greatest  incentive  I know  of. 
When  the  rise  does  come  and  the 
strike  is  felt  on  the  wobbling  plug, 
fly  or  spinner,  the  angler  must  re- 
spond immediately  with  a sharp,  sure 
snubbing  of  the  points  of  the  hooks. 
In  the  case  of  large  crappies,  care 
must  be  taken.  Too  hard  or  severe  a 
snub  gives  chance  of  tearing  the 
delicate-like  mouth  membrane.  A 
light,  firm,  pulling  strike  should  be 
made  with  the  spinning  rod  or  the 
light  bait  casting  outfit.  With  the  fly 
rod  a regular  short,  firm  snub  will 
usually  work.  The  motor  of  the  out- 
board should  be  “cut”  the  moment  a 
rise  is  felt  and  the  snub  is  made.  This 
should  be  carefully  rehearsed  by  the 
trolling  crew  before  reaching  the  pan- 
fish reefs  and  shelters.  If  the  throttle 
is  closed  and  the  power  shut  off  then 
the  long  line  that  is  out  and  the  light 
nature  of  the  rods  used  will  insure 
the  fish  every  chance  to  play  its 
drama  with  the  angler  and  the  odds. 


I assure  you,  are  not  always  all  with 
the  angler. 

A large,  full  blown  pan  fish  can 
sometimes  put  up  a delightful  scrap 
on  this  light  tackle  and  long  line  sys- 
tem of  fishing.  I noticed  when  we 
came  back  down  the  lake  that  day 
I have  previously  written  of,  the  old 
minnow  fisherman  was  still  sitting  in 
the  sun  watching  his  quill  float.  I 
called  to  him  and  held  up  our  heavy 
net  fish  bag,  bright  with  its  silver 
cargo  of  twelve  to  fourteen  inch 
crappies.  The  old  chap  responded  with 
a stubborn  word  or  two  that  floated 
across  the  intervening  water.  “Too 
big!”  he  shouted  back  crustily.  “Way 
too  big!”  he  meant  the  size  of  that 
black  tadpole — like  lure  I had  been 
showing  him.  He  perhaps  was  un- 
willing to  admit  it  had  caught  a share 
of  fine  fish  near  him  that  day.  He  still 
believed  in  his  small  two  inch  shiner 
minnows! 


PENNSYLVANIA  BASS 
— GOURMET’S  DELIGHT 

(From  page  21) 


well-greased  pan.  Mix  the  salad  oil, 
lemon  juice,  curry,  and  paprika.  Pour 
over  the  fish.  Cover  the  fish  with 
bacon  strips  pinned  on  with  tooth- 
picks. Arrange  the  tomato  halves,  skin 
side  down,  around  the  fish.  Sprinkle 
with  salt  and  dust  with  flour.  Cut  the 
sweet  pepper  in  strips  and  the  onions 
in  rings  and  place  on  the  fish.  Bake  as 
directed. 

BAKED  STUFFED  BLACK  BASS 

Temperature — 400  deg.  Fahr.  for 
Time — 60  minutes 
4 pound  black  bass 
Salt  and  pepper 
Fish  stuffing 
6 slices  salt  pork 
2 tablespoons  melted  fat 
Clean  fish  and  season  well  with  salt 
and  pepper. 

Stuff  fish  and  close  the  opening. 
Make  four  diagonal  slashes  on  each 
side  of  the  fish. 

Insert  strips  of  salt  pork. 

Place  fish  in  baking  pan,  brush  with 
melted  fat,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pep- 
per, dredge  with  flour,  and  add  two 
strips  of  salt  pork  that  have  been  cut 
into  small  pieces.  Bake  as  directed. 
Serve  with 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


Members  of  the  Allegheny  County  Sportsmen’s  League  are 
busy  going  over  final  details  of  the  Fishing  Contest  to  be 
held  at  North  Park  Lake  on  July  17  and  18.  They  are: 
front,  left  to  right,  Frank  Shean;  Perry  Walper,  League 
President;  James  C.  Stepp,  Chairman  of  the  Contest.  Standing 
are  W.  E.  Guckert  and  William  D.  Henning. 


EGG  SAUCE 
2 tablespoofis  butter 
2 tablespoons  flour 
1/2  teaspoon  salt 
Vs  teaspoon  pepper 

1 cup  water 
% cup  cream 
14  cup  vinegar 

2 hard-boiled  eggs 

1 tablespoon  minced  parsley 

Make  a medium  white  sauce  from 
all  of  the  ingredients  (except  the 
sliced  thin  hard-boiled  eggs  and 
minced  parsley  which  are  added  to 
the  sauce) . 

BASS  STUFFING 
14  cup  milk 

2 cups  soft  bread  crumbs 
2 tablespoons  fat 

1 minced  onion 

1 stalk  of  celery,  chopped  fine. 

1 egg,  well-beaten 
V2  teaspoon  salt 

14  teaspoon  pepper 
V2  teaspoon  sage 

Pour  milk  over  bread  crumbs.  Melt 
butter,  add  onion,  and  brown. 

Pour  into  bread  crumbs.  Add  celery, 
egg,  and  seasonings. 

Mix  well.  Fill  fish,  close  opening, 
and  bake  as  directed.  This  makes 
about  214  cups  stuffing. 

BASS  SALAD 

2 cups  flaked  cooked  bass 

1 cup  cooked  elbow  macaroni 
14  cup  diced  celery 
1 tablespoon  chopped  onion 
14  cup  chopped  sweet  pickles 
14  cup  French  dressing 
14  teaspoon  salt 
V2  teaspoon  horse-radish 
Combine  all  of  the  ingredients  and 
chill  for  an  hour  before  serving. 

BASS  ROLL 

Temperature — 400  deg.  Fahr.  for 
Time — 30  minutes 
IV2  cups  flaked  cooked  bass 
1 small  onion,  chopped 
1 green  pepper,  chopped 
V2  teaspoon  salt 
V2  cup  milk 

Baking  powder  biscuit  dough  (using 
two  cups  flour) 

Roll  biscuit  dough  on  floured  board 
to  14  inch  thickness. 

Mix  the  fish,  onion,  green  pepper, 
and  salt. 

Spread  the  mixture  on  the  dough. 
Roll  as  for  jelly  roll  and  cut  into 
IV2  inch  slices. 

Bake  on  greased  baking  pan  in  hot 
oven  as  directed. 

(This  recipe  serves  six  people.) 


Allegheny  Sportsmen  Co- 
Sponsor  Fishing  Contest 

One  of  the  biggest  outdoor  events 
of  its  kind  ever  staged  in  the  nation 
will  be  held  near  Pittsburgh  in  July 
when  the  Sportsmen’s  League  of  Alle- 
gheny County  will  supervise  a gigan- 
tic fishing  contest  in  which  thousands 
of  dollars  worth  of  prizes  will  be 
awarded. 

The  competition  will  continue 
through  Saturday  and  Sunday,  July 
17  and  18,  and  will  be  directed  by 
Sportsmen’s  League  members,  who 
will  enforce  the  rules,  judge  the  win- 
ners and  man  the  information  booths 
throughout  the  contest  area. 

Scene  of  the  affair  will  be  the  75- 
acre  lake  in  North  Park,  a recreation 
area  maintained  by  Allegheny  County. 

The  contest  will  be  co-sponsored  by 
the  Chevrolet  Dealers  Club  of  Alle- 
gheny County,  whose  members  will 
provide  a fully  equipped  Chevrolet 
station  wagon  as  first  prize  and  a 
quantity  of  other  prizes  including  a 
fishing  boat,  several  outboard  motors, 
fishing  equipment,  sterling  silver  for 
women  entrants,  bicycles,  and  radios. 

The  North  Park  lake,  which  has 


been  stocked  and  open  to  fishermen 
for  several  seasons,  will  be  especially 
stocked  with  a large  assortment  of 
fish  in  advance  of  the  contest.  These 
fish  will  be  purchased  and  stocked 
by  the  Sportsmen  group. 

Under  the  regulations,  all  licensed 
fishermen  as  well  as  under-age  an- 
glers are  eligible  to  enter.  Registration 
for  the  contest  is  being  conducted  in 
the  showrooms  of  the  24  Chevrolet 
dealers;  there  is  no  registration  fee. 

County  ■ officials  and  park  authorities 
are  co-operating  in  the  plans  for  the 
contest,  which  has  won  their  indorse- 
ment as  a means  of  interesting  more 
citizens  in  fishing  and  outdoor  recrea- 
tion. 

Among  early  entries  was  an  entire 
family,  in  which  husband  and  wife 
and  three  children  are  all  devotees  of 
Izaak  Walton. 

Allegheny  County,  in  which  the  city 
of  Pittsburgh  is  located,  is  an  en- 
thusiastic fishing  district  in  which  79,- 
000  licensed  anglers  reside. 

The  Sportsmens’  League  in  the 
county  represents  67  clubs  with  a total 
membership  of  11,000. 

League  officials  serving  on  a com- 
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mittee  for  the  contest  include  James 
C.  Stepp,  William  E.  Guckert,  Frank 
Shean,  Bill  Henning  and  Frank  Mc- 
Culloch. 


Choked  Crappie 


Dear  Sir: 

Here's  something  that  may  interest  you. 
On  May  8th  while  fishing  Pymatuning 
Lake  above  the  dam,  I noticed  a fish  be- 
ing washed  ashore.  It  was  struggling  feebly 
so  I investigated,  found  a Crappie  bass 
slowly  choking  to  death  on  a smaller 
Crappie.  I picked  it  up  but  it  was  al- 
most gone,  bleeding  from  the  gills. 

The  head  of  the  small  crappie  was 
lodged  between  the  gills  and  the  spines 
of  the  dorsal  fin  was  jammed  tightly 
against  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  the  small 
fish  was  dead.  I tried  to  dislodge  the 
smaller  fish,  failing,  I took  this  picture. 
The  large  crappie  was  15 12  inches  long, 
the  smaller  6 ','4  inches. 

HERMAN  GUZOWSKI 

Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Executive  Director  C.  A.  French  ac- 
knowledged Mr.  Guzowski’s  letter,  com- 
menting, (which  information  we  give  here 
for  the  benefit  of  other  anglers),  “this  is 
not  an  unusual  occurrence,  as  many  fish 
die  each  year  as  a result  of  trying  to  eat 
small  crappies  and  the  same  thing  happens 
to  cannibalistic  fish  when  they  attempt  to 
eat  bullhead  catfish.” 


Coal-Wood-Burning  Trout 

Dear  Editor; 

Here  is  snapshot  of  my  son  Carlyle 
Robinson,  Jr.,  holding  a rainbow  trout 
caught  by  his  father  in  Bowmans  Creek, 
Wyoming  county.  It  weighed  over  4 
pounds,  was  22  inches  long.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  learn  we  found  four  pieces  of 
coal  and  a small  stick  in  his  stomach. 

MRS.  C.  T.  ROBINSON 
West  Pittston,  Pa. 

Believe  me,  Mrs.  Robinson,  when  we 
come  to  both  a wood  and  coal-burning 
trout,  it’s  the  last!  But  then,  children  and 
fish  swallow  some  strange  items  do  they 
not? 


The  PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER  once  more  pauses  to  salute  the  passing 
of  another  motivating  influence  in  our  field  of  outdoor  activities.  With 
the  death  of  John  H.  Bender  on  Sunday,  June  27,  the  Consolidated  Sports- 
men of  Lycoming  County  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  suffered 
a severe  loss.  In  addition  to  being  one  of  Williamsport’s  successful  business- 
men, Mr.  Bender  devoted  much  time  to  expanding  the  best  interests 
and  general  welfare  of  our  citizens,  who  find  recreation  in  our  great  out- 
doors. The  former  president  of  the  big  Lycoming  County  Sportsmen’s 
League,  he  was  also  president  of  the  Texas  and  Block  House  Fish 
and  Game  Club. 

Mr.  Bender  served  as  chairman  of  the  Clean  Streams  Committee  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  and  also  was  the 
Chairman  of  the  Volunteer  Coal  Pollution  Committee  of  the  West  Branch 
of  the  Susquehanna  River,  which  he  helped  organize. 

John  Bender’s  memory  will  live  long  in  the  hearts  of  the  sportsmen 
of  Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania 
Fishing  Maps 

A map  of  Pennsylvania’s  waters 
may  be  had  for  25  cents  by  writing 
to  the  Bureau  of  Publications,  10th 
and  Market  streets.  Harrisburg  and 
asking  for  the  Pennsylvania  Stream 
Map,  issued  by  the  Sanitary  Water 
Board  and  the  Water  and  Power  Re- 
sources Board. 

For  sectional  maps  of  favorite  areas, 
showing  all  details,  landmarks, 
swamps,  wooded  areas,  elevations, 
etc.,  write  to  Map  Information  Office, 
Geological  Survey,  Washington  25, 
D.  C.  Ask  for  Index  to  Topographic 
Mapping  in  Pa.  and  N.  J.  No  charge 
for  this  but  it  cuts  the  two  states  into 
various  sectional  areas  and  you  can 
choose  those  that  suit  your  fancy  and 
purchase  them  at  the  small  cost  of  20 
cents  each. 


Angler  Is  Tops  | 

Dear  Editor: 

Enclosed  is  renewal  of  my  subscription.  [I 
May  I say  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  is  t 
really  tops  in  my  estimation.  We  who  fish  h 
in  Pennsylvania  are  not  greatly  concerned  f; 
with  far-off  fishing  places  and  we  like  the  !; 
local  fishing  angle.  Keep  up  the  good 
work.  I for  one  am  more  than  a satisfied 
subscriber!! 

HARRY  PINNIFP  , 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Likes  Historical  Articles 

Dear  Sir: 

I appreciate  very  much  reading  in  the  ;a 
Angler  about  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
Sion,  the  wide  range  of  articles  Included  s 
each  month.  Those  historical  pieces  on 
the  river  and  other  subjects  are  educa-  •; 
tional  and  extremely  interesting  and  I’d 
like  more.  And,  you’ve  always  got  the  J 
best  fishing  cartoons  of  any  magazine  in  ) 
the  country,  bar  none  . . . wish  you 
could  find  space  for  more. 

BERNARD  N.  KOHLER 

Allentown.  Pa. 

Though  you’re  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  \ ’ 
state,  Mr.  Kohler,  we  believe  you’ll  like  '1 
the  MONONGAHELA  piece  in  this  issue 
which  gives  another  historical  bit  about 
our  Pennsylvania  waters.  Vfe  also  believe  t, 
you’ll  like  the  cartoon  sketches  on  the 
bass  season  by  Mr.  Blakely,  one  of  Amer- 
ica’s  top  cartoonist.  \ 

Wants  Bass  Recipes 

Dear  Sir : 1 1 

I certainly  liked  those  trout  recipes 
Mr.  Wolf  gave  us  in  a recent  Angler  S 
article.  I wish  you  would  do  the  same 
service  to  we  housewife  cooks  for  bass,  [• 
sunfish,  etc.  Only  trouble  I had  with  Mr. 
Wolf’s  article  was  with  the  sauces,  much 
too  rich  for  my  calorie  diet.  ' 

MRS.  AMY  BAKER  I 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hang  the  calories.  Madam  . . . full  steam  • 
ahead  with  some  bass  recipes.  See  article 
this  issue  by  Mr.  Russell.  ; 


Dear  Sir: 

I am  enclosing  a snapshot  of  a brown 
trout  I caught  recently  that  measured  21 
inches,  weighed  pounds.  It  was  taken 
in  Mill  Creek.  Clarion  county.  I would 
appreciate  having  it  published  in  your 
wonderful  magazine. 

JAMES  RODKEY 

Cheswick.  Pa. 


CHANGING  ADDRESS? 

Send  both  old  and  new  addresses 

PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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SEND  ONE  DOLLAR 


.00  TO: 

PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 

South  Office  Building 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


NEVER!  -STIR  UP  A HORNET’S  NEST 
BUT  -“STIR  YOUR  STUMPS’-  AND  GET  THAT 
NEW  OR  RENEWAL  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE 

PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 

NOW! 


Bass  Are  Not  Basketballs!! 


• DON'T  TOSS  THEM  BACK! 

• RETURN  UNDERSIZED  FISH  CAREFULLY 

AND  GENTLY  TO  THE  WATER. 

• IF  THAT  SMALL  BASS  HAS  SWALLOWED  THE  HOOK. 

CUT  LEADER  CLEANLY  AT  MOUTH 


oCoie 


'aid 


FOR  BETTER  BASS  FISHING! 
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“DIRTY  SHAME!”  sportsmen  indignantly  complain  when  fish  are  killed  in 
streams  turned  into  open  sewers  by  pollution.  But  scenes  like  this  are 
becoming  more  rare  as  Pennsylvania’s  Clean  Streams  program  progresses. 


TO  HAVE  clear,  usable  water  instead  of  slime,  filth 
and  poison  flow  in  our  public  waterways  is  prac- 
ticing simple  economics  and  self  preservation  com- 
bined with  following  the  principle  of  common  decency. 
Those  are  the  fundamentals  upon  which  governmental 
demand  for  clean  streams  is  based  and  upon  which  the 
necessity  for  clean  streams  is  forged. 

Problems  created  by  water  and  what  is  done  to  it 
by  human  use  are  as  old  as  civilization.  We,  therefore, 
of  the  era  which  has,  by  reason  of  our  vast  growth  and 
development,  brought  water  pollution  to  the  forefront, 
cannot  claim  credit  for  a new  discovery.  We  can  claim 
credit,  however,  for  having  awakened  in  time  to  the 
fact  that  we  can  make  so  much  water  worthless  as  to 
cause  concern  about  running  out  of  clean  water  and 
to  have  set  up  a defense  against  that  calamity. 

It  would  be  like  carrying  coal  to  New  Castle  to  tell 
Sportsmen’s  and  Conservationist’s  groups  the  neces- 
sity for  clean  streams  since  to  them  belongs  immeas- 
urable credit  for  the  institution  of  anti-pollution  pro- 
grams in  this  State  and  throughout  the  nation.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  amiss  to  strongly  urge  that  they  do  not 
relax  their  efforts  in  promotion  of  the  program  and 


that  they  continue  intensively  the  preaching  of  the 
clean  streams  gospel  to  the  younger  generation  which 
will  have  the  responsibility  of  keeping  and  furthering 
the  gains  made  by  us  in  the  present  era.  Only  a com- 
paratively short  period  of  apathy  or  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion for  the  necessity  of  clean  water  in  our  public 
waterways  could  cause  a back-sliding  of  serious  con- 
sequences and  perhaps  irreparable  damage. 

The  necessity  for  intensifying  our  pollution  abate- 
ment efforts  becomes  constantly  greater  as  we  grow  in 
population  and  continue  our  industrial  expansion. 
Not  only  is  the  demand  for  clean  water  increasing  at 
an  ever  accelerated  rate  but  the  volume  of  polluted 
wastes  gees  up  proportionately. 

Actually  the  use  of  water  is  increasing  at  an  amazing 
rate,  far  out  of  proportion  to  the  increase  in  population. 
A century  ago  the  per  capita  use  of  water  was  prob- 
ably not  more  than  a few  gallons  a day.  Today,  ac- 
cording to  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  it  is  estimated 
that  our  per  capita  use  amounts  to  more  than  1,300 
gallons  a day,  exclusive  of  water  used  for  hydro- 
electric power,  for  dilution  of  wastes  in  streams,  for 
navigation,  recreation,  etc.  It  is  predicted  by  experts 
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By  J.  C.  GRAUL 

Information  Editor,  Sanitary  Water  Board 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Health 


that  on  a national  basis  by  1975  our  industries  will 
need  more  than  twice  as  much  water  as  they  are 
using  today.  The  continued  development  of  appliances 
and  gadgets  for  use  in  every-day  living  brings  heavy 
increases  in  the  demand  for  water  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. 

This  means  that  if  we  are  to  continue  to  go  forward 
we  must  have  available  greater  and  greater  amounts 
of  clean  water  which  must  be  provided  from  a source 
that  remains  constant. 

For  as  far  back  as  records  extend  and  probably  for 
centuries  before  that  time,  the  annual  rainfall  in  Penn- 
sylvania has  been  about  42  inches.  Half  of  that  water  is 
available  for  use,  the  other  half  is  evaporated  and 
transpired. 

We  are  therefore  faced  with  the  problem  of  nfeeding 
ever  increasing  amounts  of  clean  water  supplied  only 
from  a source  which  remains  the  same  in  volume,  and 
as  we  use  more  water  we  are  consequently  causing 
greater  pollution.  In  this  situation  it  is  not  necessary 
to  resort  to  imagination  to  see  the  vital  necessity  of 
treating  used  water — a necessity  which  is  two-fold- 
protection  to  health  by  eliminating  hazards  in  domes- 
tic supplies  and  to  prevent  shortages  of  clean  water  for 
every  use.  It  would  however,  take  weird  imaginative 
powers  to  visualize  the  extent  of  the  possible  catas- 
trophe we  would  be  facing  today  if  all  the  water  we 
use  were  turned  back  to  the  streams  untreated — much 
of  it,  worthless  water. 

Even  our  extensive  scientific  plants  that  treat  water 
for  public  supplies  would  be  overtaxed  and  epidemics 
from  water  borne  diseases  could  easily  become  as 
common  as  they  were  far  in  the  past.  Industry  would 
necessarily  be  handicapped  not  alone  from  shortages 
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of  supply  of  clean  water  but  also  by  the  exhorbitant 
costs  in  replacing  and  repairing  equipment  and  ma- 
chinery upon  which  grossly  polluted  water  has  ruin- 
ous effect. 

The  actual  anti-pollution  effort  is  of  comparative  re- 
cent origin.  For  all  time  up  to  the  inauguration  of  the 
Clean  Streams  program  by  the  Sanitary  Water  Board 
the  public  generally  not  only  refused  to  recognize  that 
our  use  of  the  streams  as  sewers  was  heading  us  into 
certain  danger  but  we  fostered  the  shameful  practice 
of  destroying  our  most  vital  natural  resource.  That 
wrong,  perpetrated  over  all  the  years,  cannot  be 
righted  overnight,  but  we  are  rightfully  proud  of  the 
progress  we  have  made  and  continue  to  make. 

The  accomplishments  are  not  confined  to  a certain 
area  but  cover  every  section  of  the  State.  This  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  problems  that  had  to  be 
conquered  might  have  been  looked  upon  as  almost  in- 
surmountable a few  years  before. 

When  we  become  a bit  impatient  over  some  phase 
of  the  program,  it  might  be  well  to  remember  these 
facts:  that  until  recently  we  played  ostrich  with  pol- 
lution; that  by  permitting  the  streams  to  be  used  as 
the  means  of  disposing  of  wastes  there  developed 
something  of  a belief  by  many  polluters  that  they  had 
an  inherent  right  in  the  streams;  but  that  in  spite  of 
past  derelictions  within  a few  years  after  instituting  a 
clean-up  program,  we  have  come  a long  way  in  re- 
claiming the  public  waterways. 

The  extent  of  the  progress  might  be  credited  largely 
to  the  generally  fine  cooperation  tvith  the  Sanitary 
Water  Board  in  carrying  out  its  well-defined  Clean 
Streams  program,  and  tolerance  evidenced  from  all 
(Turn  to  next  page) 
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Worthless  Water — continued 


OIL  SEPARATORS,  a $2,000,000  installation,  first  modern 
gravity-type  separators  in  the  U.S.,  not  only  prevents 
serious  pollution  of  the  Delaware  River  but  recovers 
waste  oil  of  economic  importance.  Sun  Oil  Co.  installed 
them  at  their  Marcus  Hook  refinery. 


AERIAL  VIEW  of  Philadelphia’s  huge  new  $13,000,000 
Northeast  Sewage  Treatment  Works,  so  constructed  it 
will  meet  the  needs  of  this  rapidly  expanding  area 
until  1970,  treats  all  sewage  entering  the  Delaware 

River. 


quarters.  True  there  have  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  those,  few  in  num- 
ber, who  thoroughly  believe  that  only 
the  other  fellow  should  be  required 
to  abate  pollution  and  also  those  who 
see  little  difficulty  in  abating  pollution 
from  any  source. 

As  a general  thing  it  is  recognized 
that  the  science  of  industrial  waste 
treatment  does  not  date  back  over  a 
long  period  of  time  and  has,  therefore 
not  yet  fully  developed  completely  ef- 
fective treatment  methods  for  all  types 
of  wastes  in  all  industries.  Within  the 
same  industry  problems  differ  bemuse 
of  variations  in  manufacturing  proc- 
esses. Extensive  research  into  these 
problems  is  being  made  by  many  indi- 
vidual industrial  establishments,  in  a 
number  of  cases  of  an  industry  wide 
basis,  by  scientific  groups,  and  by  gov- 
ernment agencies. 

These  problems,  however,  do  not  call 
for  tolerance  extending  to  those  things, 
which  it  is  possible  and  feasible  to  do, 
nor  do  they  give  the  polluter  the  right 
to  go  merrily  on  his  polluting  way.  It  is 
possible  in  all  instances  to  abate  pol- 
lution to  a considerable  extent  and  to 
increase  the  degree  of  treatment  as  a 
result  of  information  gained  through 
studies  and  surveys  which  must  be  on 
a continuing  basis. 

Probably  the  most  involved  situations 
of  any  confronting  the  Sanitary  Water 
Board  in  the  advancement  of  the  Clean 
Streams  program  are  those  relating  to 
coal  mining,  especially  strip  mining  in 
the  bituminoias  fields.  The  law  pro- 
hibits the  opening  or  re-opening  of  a 
coal  mine  without  a permit  from  the 
Board.  The  law  also  requires  the  filing 
with  the  Board  of  maps  showing  all 
sources  of  drainage  from  mines  in 
operation  before  the  passage  of  the  law. 
New  drainage  openings  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Board.  The  law,  how- 
ever, was  not  made  retroactive  and 
therefore  places  limitations  upon  the 
Board  involving  mines  which  were  in 
operation  prior  to  May  8,  1945,  effec- 
tive date  of  the  law. 

Extensive  research  into  the  acid  mine 
drainage  problem,  has  been  carried  on 
by  the  Mellon  Institute,  Pittsburgh, 
with  State  funds  at  the  instance  of  the 
Sanitary  Water  Board.  On  the  matter 
of  treating  the  wastes  the  Institute  has 
ended  research  with  this  conclusion: 
“Although  acid  mine  drainage  can  be 
chemically  treated  with  lime  or  other 
alkalies  to  neutralize  the  acid,  such  a 
method  is  not  practical  or  feasible  be- 
cause of  the  economic  and  other  diffi- 
tulties  involved.” 

The  report  states  further  that: 
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The  vise  of  limestone  or  hydrated 
lime  to  neutralize  acid  mine  drainage 
produces  hard  water. 

A neutralizing  treatment  would  be 
effective  only  if  the  plant  were  de- 
signed and  staffed  to  treat  the  maxi- 
mum seasonal  flows  and  the  sudden 
large  fluctuations  caused  by  natural 
conditions. 

After  completion  of  the  mining,  con- 
tinuation of  the  treatment  indefinitely 
would  be  required. 

; The  findings  of  the  Mellon  Institute 
Fellowship  program  to  date  show  that 
the  water  that  enters  a mine  through 
rock  and  earth  strata  is  normal  ground 
I water,  free  from  acid.  From  these  re- 
i suits  it  seems  quite  evident  that  the 
j only  hope  of  preventing  the  flow  of  acid 
drainage  from  a mine  is  by 

(a)  stopping  the  formation  of  acid 
from  sulfuritic  material  on  the  walls 
and  roof;  or 

(b)  causing  the  water  entering  the 
mine  to  leave  the  mine  by  the  shortest 
possible  route  and  quickest  possible 
time  without  leaching  the  acidic  sub- 
stances so  formed  from  the  walls  and 
roof;  or 

(c)  diverting  all  water  from  the  mine. 

Relating  to  the  conclusion  that  after 

completion  of  the  mining,  continuation 
of  the  treatment  indefinitely  would  be 
required,  the  report  states,  “it  is  not 
believed  that  any  operator  would  open 
I a mine  if  required  to  treat  the  acid 
; drainage  as  long  as  it  might  be  pro- 
duced. Many  mines  under  observation 
today,  still  producing  acid  mine  water, 
have  been  abandoned  25  years  or 
more.” 

Efforts  are  now  devoted  to  methods 
designed  to  prevent  the  forming  of  acid, 
which  results  when  air  and  water  come 
into  contact  with  acid-bearing  materials 
uncovered  in  the  mining  of  coal.  Most 
effective  results  are  being  obtained 
from  conditions  contained  in  the  per- 
mits granted  by  the  Board.  One  of 
these  is  the  requirement  that  facilities 
be  provided  for  the  diversion  of  sur- 
face water  from  the  mining  operation. 
These  conditions  were  developed  from 
surveys  and  studies  of  the  possible 
changes  in  mining  methods  to  abate 
pollution  or  to  prevent  acid  wastes. 

In  an  vmdertaking  so  vast  and  of  such 
great  import  as  the  Clean  Streams  pro- 
gram and  which  requires  that  practices 
followed  since  the  founding  of  the 
country  be  brought  to  an  end,  prob- 
lems and  difficvdties  will  never  be  elimi- 
nated. 

But  the  remarkable  success  already 
attained  by  the  Sanitary  Water  Board 
through  its  program  is  undeniable  proof 
the  problems  are  not  insurmountable. 


that  the  program  is  being  conducted 
equitably  and  the  methods  employed 
are  sound.  It  is  evidence  on  the  part  of 
the  Board  of  the  establishment  of  a 
basic  course  after  intensive  study  and 
zealously  following  that  course,  in  fair- 
ness and  impartially,  to  render  a vital 
service  to  the  public  welfare. 

Let  us  take  just  a glance  at  the 
accomplishments  on  an  overall  water- 
shed basis.  Going  to  the  Eastern  part 
of  the  State  we  find  improvements  in 
the  Delaware  River  Basin  which  would 
have  been  thought  impossible  only  a 
comparatively  few  years  ago  by  many 
people  and  the  most  ardent  advocates 
of  pollution  abatement  would  not  have 
suggested  that  they  could  have  been 
brought  about  within  this  period  of 
time.  Installation  of  treatment  plants 
both  by  municipalities  and  industrial 
concerns  have  turned  miles  of  streams 
back  to  a clean  condition.  The  cleanup 
of  the  lower  Delaware  River,  one  of 
the  most  grossly  polluted  areas  in  the 
country,  will  be  complete  when  Phila- 
delphia finishes  the  two  sewage  treat- 
ment plants  now  being  built  and  the 
28  municipalities  below  that  city  com- 
plete the  three  plants  being  constructed 
to  serve  them.  One  of  the  plants,  serv- 
ing eight  municipalities,  was  placed  into 
operation  a few  weeks  ago.  The  upper 
stretches  of  the  river  are  fast  being 
cleaned  up  and  of  tremendous  import- 
ance is  the  fact  that  the  river  will  not 
be  harmed  by  the  great  industrial 
growth  taking  place  along  the  river 
north  of  Philadelphia,  because  all  those 
vast  industries  provided  for  treatment 
of  their  wastes  as  the  manufacturing 
plants  were  being  built. 

The  Schuylkill  River  cleanup,  of 
course,  is  of  noted  importance,  recog- 
nized nationally  as  the  most  notable 
pollution  abatement  project  ever  ac- 
complished. The  Lehigh  River,  also 
tributary  to  the  Delaware,  has  recov- 
ered from  a grossly  polluted  condition 
from  its  mouth  to  the  vicinity  of  Mauch 
Chunk  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Fish 
Commission  stocked  it  last  year. 

Vast  improvement  has  been  brought 
to  the  Susquehanna  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries and  still  greater  improvement 
will  result  with  the  completion  of  the 
many  treatment  plants  now  under  con- 
struction. Thirty-four  municipalities  on 
that  watershed,  which  includes  the 
Jimiata  River  and  its  many  branches, 
have  built  or  are  building  sewage  treat- 
ment plants  in  connection  with  the 
Clean  Streams  program.  The  Swatara 
Creek  has  fully  recovered  from  a heavy 
coal  silt  laden  stream  to  one  used  ex- 
tensively for  fishing  and  recreation. 
There  were  92  sewage  treatment  plants 


on  the  Susquehanna  River  watershed 
when  the  program  was  started.  Many 
industries,  including  large  paper  mills, 
canneries  and  extensive  sand  washeries, 
have  also  provided  for  abatement  of 
pollution  by  building  treatment  plants. 

Progressive  improvement  over  the 
past  few  years  in  the  character  of  the 
water  in  the  Youghiogheny  River  in 
the  Southwestern  section  of  the  State 
brings  suggestions  from  some  quarters 
of  the  possibility  that  areas  along  that 
river  may  again  be  established  as  re- 
sort and  recreational  centers  for  which 
they  held  a high  reputation  quite  a few 
years  ago.  That  improvement  has  been 
so  great  as  to  have  prompted  McKees- 
port to  return  to  the  river  for  its  public 
water  supply  which  it  quit  using  years 
ago  in  favor  of  the  Monongahela 
River. 

Plans  for  pollution  abatement  by  the 
Allegheny  County  Sanitary  Authority 
are  now  well  advanced.  At  its  June 
meeting  the  Sanitary  Water  Board 
authorized  the  State  Health  Depart- 
ment to  issue  a sewerage  permit  to  the 
Authority  approving  plans  of  intercept- 
ing sewers  and  sewage  treatment  plant 
as  submitted  by  the  Authority  and 
required  that  the  Authority  undertake 
construction  of  the  treatment  system 
promptly  and  place  the  facilities  into 
operation  on  or  before  June  30,  1958. 
This  project,  providing  for  the  treat- 
ment in  one  plant  of  the  sewage  from 
64  municipalities  in  the  Pittsburgh  Dis- 
trict, including  that  city,  is  the  largest 
joint  sanitary  undertaking  in  the  coim- 
try,  consisting  of  63  miles  of  intercept- 
ing sewers,  pump  stations  and  the  treat- 
ment plant  to  have  a capacity  of  150 
million  gallons  a day.  It  will  bring  great 
improvement  to  the  now  grossly  pol- 
luted waters  and  tremendous  benefits 
to  the  entire  area. 

The  anti-pollution  work  in  Penn- 
sylvania has  long  since  passed  the 
point  of  proof  it  is  economically  pos- 
sible as  well  as  vital  for  the  public  wel- 
fare to  abate  pollution  of  our  streams. 
The  progress  made  in  this  important 
effort  must  be  a source  of  satisfac- 
tion to  everyone,  but  it  is  not  the 
kind  of  a project  that  permits  rest- 
ing on  the  oars  and  surveying  a job 
well  done. 

The  necessity  is  not  only  one  of 
cleaning  up  our  streams  but  of  equal 
importance,  keeping  them  clean.  This 
then  is  a continuing  effort — treatment 
installations  must  be  properly  operated 
and  they  must  be  expanded  and  im- 
proved as  the  loads  they  are  re- 
quired to  care  for  are  increased.  There 
can  be  no  let  down  at  anytime,  any- 
where. 
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SANCTUARY  LAKE  and  part  of  the  hatchery  as  viewed  from  hill  to  left 
of  the  laboratory.  Pool  in  foreground  is  one  of  largest  in  the  bass  nursery. 


Fish  School  on  the  Pymatuning 


By  Thad  A.  Bukowski 

The  Pymatuning  area  offers  an  excellent  field  for  experimental  study 
and  investigation  in  the  management  of  fish  and  aquatic  life.  The 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  cooperates  in  every  way  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh  in  the  project  described  by  the  writer  in  this  report 

of  his  experiences  at  the  school. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


Removing  a fish  from  one  of  the  trap 
nets  on  Sanctuary  Lake. 


LINESVILLE,  pa.,  is  a somewhat  sleepy  but  alto- 
gether charming  little  village  at  the  northern  head 
of  upper  Pymatuning.  At  the  point  where  the  road 
forks  northwest  toward  Cleveland,  a two  story  white 
frame  dwelling  would  certainly  surprise  the  summer 
visitor  were  he  to  accidentally  knock  at  the  door.  For 
it  is  not  a home  as  such  but  is  the  center  of  lecture 
activity  for  a summer  school  which  includes  much  in 
fish  study  on  its  agenda.  Another  building,  cached 
away  on  a near  secret  sheltered  spit  on  Sanctuary 
Lake  serves  as  the  lake  lab.  It’s  loaded  with  nets,  fish 
traps,  boats,  many  special  devices  for  catching  fish, 
sampling  water  and,  what’s  foimd  in  it.  Sanctuary 
Lake  itself  includes  2,500  acres  of  refuge  water  of  the 
extensive  Pymatuning  which  stretches  over  three 
lakes,  includes  16,000  acres  of  water,  and  seventy 
miles  of  shoreline. 

The  back  door  of  the  “school  house”  in  Linesville 
is  usually  open  during  the  session.  An  old  fashioned 
porch  serves  as  the  gathering  place  for  students  either 


booted  with  fishing  footwear  or  wearing  getups  no 
more  complicated  than  ordinary  bathing  suits.  Beyond 
the  porch  the  kitchen  includes  the  usual  items  of 
furniture:  table,  sink,  modern  range  and  a refrig- 
erator. Each  year  is  crowded  with  an  assemblage  of 
life,  collected  by  student  members.  The  past  summer 
a mud  puppy  lolled  about  in  one  aquarium  full  of  duck 
weed,  and  some  crappie  bass  ogled  each  other  in.  a 
second  tank.  A pail  contained  a chunk  of  local  bog 
with  pitcher  plants  protruding;  an  assortment  of  weeds 
and  other  plants  displayed  their  leaves  from  secluded 
comers,  mounted  insects,  moths,  and  butterflies  re- 
flected their  colored  variations  from  spreading  boards, 
a leech  in  a jar  showed  its  attached  young,  and  for- 
maldehyded  fish,  pickled  and  preserved  snakes,  frogs, 
and  other  underwater  life  nearly  completed  the  scat- 
tered array.  Many  of  these  reposed  atop  the  some- 
what abused  kitchen  table,  the  center  of  student  ac- 
tivity. 

(Turn  to  next  page) 
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NET  RESULTS  are  studied  by  the  students 
thru  use  of  a Needham  net,  a device  for 
searching  out  specimens  in  pondv/eed. 


Actually,  the  table  did  serve  its  orig- 
inal purpose,  even  here.  Students  at- 
tending this  school  often  kept  food  in 
the  refrigerator,  prepared  it  occasion- 
ally on  the  range,  and  ate  it  at  the 
table  while  absentmindedly  inspecting 
the  collections  at  hand.  Even  “Doc” 
Tryon,  a strapping  curly  headed  indi- 
vidual who  is  in  charge  of  the  school 
usually  consumed  a lunch  here  himself 
when  the  day’s  work  did  not  keep  us 
in  the  field.  “Doc”  rims  the  lab  school 
each  year  with  a number  of  assistants 
and  a half  dozen  courses  are  included 
on  the  annual  summer  agenda,  many 
of  them  in  phases  of  ichthyology  (fish 
study) . 

I had  lived  for  years  some  forty  odd 
miles  from  the  Pymatuning.  I had  used 
it  as  a fishing  and  picnicking  grounds 
for  myself  and  my  family,  as  have 
thousands  of  others,  but  not  until  last 
year  did  I accidentally  find  the  school. 
Picking  up  a stray  catalogue  one  day, 
I noticed  an  announcement  of  a sum- 
mer session  on  one  of  the  lakes  of  the 
Pymatuning,  conducted  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh. 

The  catalogue  intrigued  me.  The 
courses  sounded  almost  seductive,  for 
visions  of  boats  loafing  in  lazy  fashion 
amidst  ducks,  fish,  and  in  lily-padded 
waters  came  readily  to  mind.  The  facil- 
ities on  the  entire  span  of  the  seventy 
mile  shoreline  with  all  its  adjacent 
ponds,  productive  swamps,  marshes,  its 
fish  and  game  preserves,  hatcheries, 
waterfowl  sanctuary,  and  lab,  full  of 
modern  and  up  to  date  equipment 
seemed,  by  implication,  readily  avail- 
able. Summer  tenting  facilities  adver- 
tised in  the  catalogue  added  enchant- 
ment to  the  possibilities  of  attending  a 
school  “in  the  rough.”  I enrolled,  ninety 
miles  away  at  the  University.  I was 
simply  instructed  to  head  toward  the 
lake,  check  in,  and  fend  for  myself. 

After  getting  an  idea  of  the  loca- 
tion of  the  lab  building  on  its  secluded 
confines  on  Sanctuary  Lake,  I arrived 
early  for  the  first  day’s  session.  I 
parked  my  car  on  a bluff  below  which 
extended  the  refuge’s  fish  hatchery.  In 
the  distance  a wooded  slip  of  a penin- 
sula almost  camouflaged  a building, 
painted  green,  from  view.  I headed 
through  a thicket  down  a newly  con- 
structed trail.  In  a nearby  tangle  of 
brush  I heard  the  clang  of  pots  and 
pans,  cheery  singing  and  assumed  some- 
one had  taken  the  tinting  proposition 
seriously  and  was  roughing  it.  Shortly, 
a couple  of  fellows  in  dungarees  ap- 
peared on  the  trail  behind  me  and 
ambled  along  in  the  direction  in  which 
I was  heading. 


The  trail  sloped  abruptly  and  ended 
at  the  building  on  the  lake’s  edge.  A 
handful  of  students,  already  gathered, 
alternately  surveyed  the  olive  green 
structure,  a large  aluminum  boat 
moored  at  the  water’s  edge,  numerous 
nets  stretched  among  the  trees,  and 
a small  beaver  house  below  the  build- 
ing which  hadn’t  as  yet  been  vacated 
by  its  nervous  occupants.  The  ponds  of 
the  large  fish  nursery  were  to  our  left. 
A wren  flew  from  the  eaves  of  the  lab 
building,  twittered  madly  for  having 
been  disturbed,  then  settled  down  and 
industriously  searched  for  food. 

Shortly  a blue  pickup  truck  loaded 
with  more  nets,  traps,  microscopes,  and 
other  lab  equipment,  arrived  from  the 
University.  With  our  aid,  the  job  of 
unloading  was  speedily  dispatched.  Dr. 
Tryon  with  whom  we  later  enjoyed 
many  a pleasant  day  on  the  lake  and 
in  the  field,  checked  roll,  began  the 
day  by  familiarizing  us  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  lake,  the  region,  and  the 
school. 

The  Pymatuning  was  once  a vast 
marsh.  During  the  mid-thirties  it  was 
transformed  by  reclamation  into  the 
largest  artificial  lake  area  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  border  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio.  Some  ninety  miles  north  of 
Pittsburgh  its  three  lakes  include  the 
Lower  Lake,  extending  from  James- 
town to  an  extensive  causeway  which 
splits  twenty-seven  miles  of  water  in 


two,  the  Middle  Lake  from  the  cause-  | 
way  to  its  upper  haimts,  and  the  refuge  ; 
area,  alternately  called  Linesville  and 
Sanctuary  Lake  to  the  east.  Separated 
from  the  other  lakes  by  an  artificial 
road.  Sanctuary  Lake  has  become  a 
haven  for  fish  and  wildlife,  a center  of 
transient  tourist  activity,  and  the  focal 
point  of  the  work  of  the  lab  school.  On 
many  an  occasion  while  journeying 
to  class  during  the  early  mornings  I 
was  forced  to  halt  my  auto  abruptly 
hereabouts  while  some  member  of  the 
wild  tribe  scampered  to  a safe  haunt  in 
the  refuge  after  a night  of  roaming  and 
foraging  activity.  One  morning  a hun- 
dred wild  ducks  waddled  across  my 
path. 

One  of  the  first  undertakings  in  my 
group  was  a stream  study.  With  per- 
mits, a dozen  or  so  of  us  set  up  sta- 
tions along  different  stretches  of  a 
creek  a twenty  foot  seine,  hand  nets, 
pails,  jars,  special  traps,  formaldehyde, 
and  with  notebooks,  began  our  simple  ' 
research  by  seining  and  searching  the  . 
shores  for  the  duration  of  the  day — 
and  throughout  a number  that  followed. 
Through  meadowed  pools,  among 
clumped  ohk,  willow,  alder  and  scrub 
brush  which  lined  much  of  the  shore- 
lines, we  checked  water  temperatures, 
identified  minnow  Ufe,  caught  and  col- 
lected insects,  larvae,  nymphs,  craw- 
fish, and  checked  upon  the  plant  life, 
both  in  types  and  amounts.  I thought  ^ 
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I NTS  at  University  of  Pitts- 
I’s  Pymatuning  school  search  for 
t water  shrimp  on  field  trip  to 


Presque  Isle. 
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I had  known  something  of  streams  as 
a fisherman,  but  I certainly  improved 
my  knowledge. 

Other  projects  and  investigations 
were  always  awaiting  us  when  one 
was  completed.  One  project  of  special 
interest  included  a field  trip  to  the 
lagoons  at  Lake  Erie.  Here  we  seined 
fresh  water  shrimp,  strange  occupants 
of  some  of  our  inland  waters,  searched 
the  scorching  sands  of  Presque  Isle  for 
puff  adders,  marvelled  at  the  long 
snouts  of  tiny  gar,  collected  mollusk 
life,  checked  bryozoans,  caught  bowfin, 
and  ended  the  day  with  a swim  and 
an  evening  fish  fry.  Easygoing  “Doc” 
Tryon  never  looked  better  nor  seemed 
happier  than  when  he  held  a skillet  in 
his  hands  briefing  all  in  the  finer  culi- 
nary arts  of  an  outdoor  fry. 

Each  week  brought  changes  in  our 
work.  During  the  terminal  week  of  the 
course  we  had  a 200  ft.  trapnet  set  at 
a jutting  point  on  Pymatuning’s  vast 
Lower  Lake  and  daily  recorded  our 
catch.  Each  day  the  lab  absorbed  many 
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PUTS  KINKS  in  the  back  but  it’s  one 
of  the  best  ways  to  make  a study 
of  a stream  and  lake. 


of  our  prized  collections,  the  everlasting 
lab,  where  our  catch  was  studied  for 
growth,  parasites,  dissected  and  identi- 
fied. 

Practical  research  on  the  lake  in 
ichthyology  was  an  important  function 
of  the  school.  One  day  I took  a boat 
trip  with  another  student  who  was 
doing  quite  a bit  of  this  work.  Sanc- 
tuary Lake  again  was  the  point  of  our 
study.  We  headed  for  its  shores  and 
the  boat  anchored  at  the  lake’s  edge 
near  the  lab.  In  the  distance,  floats 
along  a fish  trapline  we  were  to  check, 
bobbed  about  in  a semicircle.  We  ap- 
proached and  lifted  the  nearest  cylin- 
drical trap.  No  fish.  Joe,  a sunbronzed 
veteran  easily  familiar  with  his  work 
by  this  time,  checked  his  notebook.  At 
the  second  trap  we  got  some  crappies. 
The  third  yielded  a nice  perch,  and  so 
on  around  the  lake. 

“What  do  you  think  of  the  school?” 
I asked  Joe  as  he  heaved  the  last  trap 
we  checked  over  the  side.  “You’ve  been 
here  quite  some  time.” 

“Wonderful!”  Joe  grinned  back  with 
a broad  beaming  face.  “During  the  day 
I spend  most  of  my  hours  roaming 
around  the  lakes.  At  night  I work  at 
one  of  the  tourist  stands.  Nothing  like 
it  for  summer  relaxation.” 

Joe  is  a big  hulk  of  a man,  reared 
in  the  city.  He  represents  one  of  a 
number  of  students  who  leave  their 
city  cares  behind  during  the  summer 
and  spend  their  time  learning  with 
pleasure  valuable  information  a lake 
such  as  this  can  provide.  Some  of  these 
students  camp  for  the  duration  of  the 
summer;  others  take  rooms  in  nearby 
Linesville.  Joe’s  work  in  fish  study  in- 
cludes a check  on  fish  activities  every 
four  hours  over  the  twenty-four  hour 
day,  charting  fish  movements,  counting 
and  recording  species  and  their  per- 
centages over  Sanctuary  Lake  one  of 
the  most  productive  lakes  of  Penn- 
sylvania. These  waters  provide  bass 
spawn  for  the  largest  bass  nursery  of 
Pennsylvania  and  perhaps  the  largest 
in  the  nation. 

Wednesday  evenings  were  special  af- 
fairs at  the  school.  Members  of  the 
school,  their  families  and  guests  gather 
for  happy  get-togethers.  Coupled  with 
weiner  roasts,  corn  on  the  cob,  or  other 
fare,  the  work  of  the  week  was  sum- 
marized, the  new  week  planned,  and 
the  student  progressively  informed  of 
the  natural  history  of  the  Pymatuning 
Region. 

At  sessions  end  in  late  summer  I had 
become  warmly  attached  to  this  en- 
lightening outdoor  workshop  of  the  liv- 
ing universe  around  me.  I should  like 
to  return  for  much  more  of  the  same. 
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THERE’S  GOOD  FISHING  in  the  Delaware  River  which  forms 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Pennsylvania.  Excellent  accommoda- 
tions for  anglers,  boats,  tackle,  baits  are  available.  The 
writer  stayed  at  various  points  including  the  town  of  Narrows- 
burg,  enjoyed  the  best  in  low  cost  facilities. 


Fishing  the 

DELAWARE 


By  Don  Shiner 

(Photographs  by  the  Author) 
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SKINNERS  FALLS,  near  Narrowsburg,  is  popular  fishing  spot  for  Delawai 
River  fishermen.  Unusual  rock  formations,  pot  holes,  odd  carvings  ar 
interesting  as  is  the  fishing.  Big  brown  trout,  bass  and  walleyes  ai 
taken  in  the  pool  below  the  falls. 


The  Delaware  River,  forming  the  natural  eastern 
boundary  of  Pennsylvania  is  a stream  that  has 
figured  largely  in  the  lives  of  countless  men  for  gen- 
erations. Early  settlers  used  the  river  extensively  as 
an  inland  waterway  voyaging  into  the  interior.  Early 
towns  sprrmg  up  along  its  banks.  Later,  Gen.  George 
Washington  made  his  historic  crossing  and  fought 
a decisive  battle  that  was  termed  the  turning  point 
of  the  American  Revolution.  Forming  the  natural 
boundary  among  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware,  the  river  has  had  constant 
mention  in  history.  It  is  not  unusual  then  that  this 
stream,  some  375-miles  in  length,  would  figure 
largely  in  the  outdoor  sport  of  countless  fishermen. 

Starting  as  a tiny  spring  in  the  Catskill  mountains, 
it  slowly  winds  its  way  among  towering  hills  and 
fertile  valleys,  gaining  strength  and  stature  with 
each  new  tributary.  Towns,  cities,  industries,  farms 
and  highways  have  been  built  along  its  scenic  banks, 
but  there  are  sections  of  the  stream  that  bend  for 
miles  away  from  the  nearest  outpost  of  modern 
civilization.  With  tall  sloping  hills  and  wooded  shore- 
line, the  setting  in  no  way  differs  from  wilderness 
areas  and  remains  much  the  same  as  in  yesteryear 
when  this  land  abounded  with  Redmen.  Pennsylvania 
scenery  is  at  its  finest  here;  fishing  at  its  best!  Such 
scenic  wonders  as  the  picturesque  Water  Gap  near 
Stroudsburg  is  testimony  to  the  gorgeous  settings 
situated  along  this  stream. 

Highways  209,  611,  32  and  13,  parallel  the  stream 
(Turn  to  next  page) 


DELAWARE  BASS  are  scrappy,  light  green  in  color  wit 
almost  white  bellies,  light  olive  fins.  Fishing  from  short 
a spinning  outfit  is  a good  bet  here. 


AUGUST— 1954 
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Fishing  the  Delaware — continued 


RICH  IN  HISTORY  is  the  Delaware  country.  Typical  of 
many  historical  buildings  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
is  this  Old  Ferry  Inn  at  McKonkey’s  Ferry  near  New 
Hope.  Gen.  Washington  launched  his  surprise  attack 
on  the  British  at  Trenton  from  this  site,  Christmas 
night,  1776. 


’PENNSYLVANIA 

Founded  1681  by  William  Penn 
as  a Quaker  Commonwealth 
>*  Birthplace  of 

; THE  DECLARATION  OF 

r;.  independence 

" and  • 

"tHE  CONSTITUTION  OF 

/5.tme;united  states. 


HISTORICAL  MARKERS  are  placed  at 
many  Delaware  crossings  by  the 
Penna.  Historical  and  Museum  Com- 
mission. 


from  its  foremost  entry  into  Pennsylvania  soil  a few 
miles  above  Hancock,  and  afford  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  scenic  routes  in  all  eastern  U.  S.  Through- 
out the  journey  passing  motorists  drive  through 
shady  groves,  catching  glimpses  of  water  amidst  the 
foliage  of  standing  trees.  Breathtaking  views  of  roll- 
ing hills  bending  to  meet  the  water,  wide  limpid 
pools,  tree  covered  islands,  sparkling  riffles,  quiet 
farmland  and  glistening  bridges  unfold  as  travelers 
view  the  day’s  drive  along  this  major  Pennsylvania 
stream. 

From  Hancock  down  stream  where  the  east  and 
west  branches  of  the  river  meet  forming  the  early 
character  of  the  stream,  the  river  passes  such  noted 
towns  as  Stroudsburg,  Easton,  Morrisville,  Philadel- 
phia and  such  principal  attractions  as  Bushkill  Falls, 
Washington  State  Park  and  the  long  since  abandoned 
but  restored  Delaware  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Canal  with  its  quaint  locks,  old  bridges  and  tree 
lined  tow  paths  running  quietly  aside  the  canal. 
Other  historical  spots  such  as  the  restored  homes 
of  William  Penn,  Thompson- Neely  and  the  McKon- 
key’s Ferry  Inn  plus  many  others  add  to  the  charm 


of  the  countryside.  Those  familiar  with  this  route 
are  made  aware  of  the  scenic  grandeur  found  here. 

Fishing  in  this  stream  adequately  matches  the 
scenery.  'Throughout  the  Delaware’s  length  there  are 
myriads  of  swift  riffles  and  eddies  filled  with  fighting 
smallmouth  bass.  Trout  live  in  the  fast  waterfalls, 
plentiful  in  the  upper  stretches  of  the  river.  Pickerel, 
walleyes  and  panfish  inhabit  the  deep  still  pools. 
There  are  other  fish  too — suckers,  catfish,  perch, 
rock  bass,  chubs  and  eels,  all  within  a few  miles  of 
the  heaviest  populated  area  of  the  state. 

Float  trips  from  its  earliest  source  to  the  bay  are 
possible  on  this  river  with  good  fishing  all  along  the 
way.  There  are  other  sections  that  offer  such  superb 
fishing  anglers  are  anxious  to  return  repeatedly. 
Years  ago,  previous  to  World  War  II  and  immediately 
afterwards  I made  numerous  trips  with  friends  to 
this  giant  river  to  enjoy  bass  fishing.  We  fished  the 
river  at  numerous  points  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
fine  results  achieved.  Whenever  I yearned  for  another 
taste  of  Delaware  fishing  I returned  to  these  areas, 
but  failed  to  explore  new  stretches  of  the  river. 
My  interest  in  the  river  waned  so  I treked  across  the 
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BIG  WALLEYES  are  numerous  in  the 


EEL  WALLS  are  still  in  business.  Each  summer  you  see 
eel  fishermen  laying  up  stone  walls,  building  wooden 
racks  or  baskets.  Average  eels  caught  are  smaller  in 
size  than  those  taken  in  the  Susquehanna  years  ago. 


state  in  search  of  newer  waters  and  angling  ex- 
periences. I even  ventured  upward  to  Maine  to  sample 
the  trout  and  salmon  fishing  there,  then  crossed  over 
into  Canada  fer  tastes  ®f  wilderness  fishing.  It  was 
not  until  a few  years  ago  my  interest  in  the  Dela- 
ware suddenly  again  resurged.  I was  sent  there  by 
the  National  Geographic  magazine  to  coyer  a photo- 
assignment on  the  slowly  dying  activity  of  eel-weir 
fishing.  Requiring  a series  of  photographs  showing  the 
actual  building  of  eel-walls,  the  erection  of  baskets, 
and  the  exciting  action  of  catching  eels  during  the 
chilled  nights  of  autumn,  I had  to  cover  the  major 
portion  of  this  stream.  Traveling  much  of  its  length, 
I stopped  at  dozens  of  towns,  ferreted  out  old  timers, 
talked  to  them  about  eel  fishing  and  nearby  eeling 
activities.  I scouted  the  river  from  bank  to  bank, 
motored  wide  pools,  push-poled  boats  up  surging 
rapids  and  shot  more  than  a himdred  pictures  of  eel 
walls  and  eel-fishermen  in  action.  While  shooting 
and  gathering  data  on  the  eeling  industry,  my  con- 
versation with  the  hearty  eelmen  always  drifted 
casually  to  other  kinds  of  fishing — that  of  bass  and 

(Turn  to  page  25) 


river.  Most  big  deep  pools  contain 
these  fine  catchin’  and  eatin’  finny 
customers. 


PENNSYLVANIA  CANAL  (Delaware  Division)  parallels 
the  Delaware  river  from  near  Stroudsburg  downstream 
to  Morrisville  has  been  largely  restored.  Old  locks, 
bridges  and  shady  tow  path  give  visitors  a 19th  Cen- 
tury view  into  the  past  when  canals  were  the  main 
means  of  transportation.  Canal  here  shown  passes  over 
an  aqueduct  near  Washington  Crossing  Park. 
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LAUREL  HILL  PARK  offers  a variety  of  summer 
relaxation  and  sports  for  tired,  weary  vaca- 
tioners. This  Somerset  county  park  offers  a 
70-acre  lake  for  fishing  and  water  sports.  No 
cabins  but  tent  camping  is  permitted. 


COOK  FOREST,  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  f|| 
stands  of  white  pine  offers  picnicking,  fisl^ 
swimming,  hiking,  tenting  and  trailer  cam|( 


VACATIOI^I^ti  111  Western  Penna. 


Fish  . . Camp  . . Relax  on  your  own  property!  There’s 
a State  Park  with  good  fishing,  camping  accom- 
modations within  a half-day’s  drive  of  your  home. 


By  CARSTEN  AI=IRE5^S 

(All  photographs  courtesy  of  Penna.  Dept.  Forests  and  Waters) 


7ELL,  where  is  it  going  to  be  this  summer?” 
TT  I asked  Weldon;  “will  it  be  Yosemite  National 
Park  or  the  Grand  Canyon?” 

My  boss  flashed  me  a smile  as  bright  as  the  big 
map  he  was  holding.  I leaned  over  the  desk  with  him 
and  to  my  surprise  the  map  was  not  of  far  away 
places  but  the  splendid  Recreation  Map  put  out  by 
the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  of  good  old 
Pennsylvania. 

“I’m  going  to  vacation  here  in  the  Keystone  State 
for  a change,”  said  Weldon.  “I  had  my  fill  of  deserts 
. . . painted  or  otherwise  . . . last  summer.  Molly  and 
I think  the  kids  are  old  enough  to  go  with  us,  too, 
so  they  won’t  be  parked  with  grandma,  bless  her 


heart.  This  season  we’re  going  to  tent.  Most  of  these 
State  Parks  offer  facilities  for  camping.  We  want  to 
swim,  fish,  do  some  boating  and  hiking,  and  lots  of 
picture-taking  and  picnicking.” 

We  poured  over  the  map  together.  I discovered  that 
in  the  western  end  of  our  State  there  are  a generous 
baker’s  dozen  parks  that  offer  just  the  sort  of  vaca- 
tion that  Weldon  is  anticipating.  Rates  are  most  rea- 
sonable. One  can  get  a camping  site  in  any  of  the 
areas  (with  one  exception)  for  $5.00  for  a two  week 
period.  This  includes,  along  with  the  site,  the  use  of 
the  park  facilities;  i.e.,  picnic  table,  water,  toilets,  and 
an  outdoor  fireplace.  The  one  exception  is  Raccoon 
Creek  State  Park  where  the  fee  is  $7.00. 
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RACCOON  CREEK  PARK,  Beaver  county,  has  ex- 
cellent swimming,  boating  and  fishing  facilities. 


I 


PYMATUNING  STATE  PARK  at  Erie  offers  the 
angler  some  of  the  finest  fishing  in  the  state. 
Boats  are  available  and  numerous  motels  in 
the  vicinity  offer  fine  occommodations  for  a 
fine  vacation. 


I 

i I learned  that  we  Pennsylvanians 
! have  over  75,000  acres  in  our  State 
S Park  System.  In  a state  like  ours,  with 
1;  its  mountains,  forests,  and  rivers,  rec- 
i;  reational  advantages  of  our  State  Parks 
,|  are  well  nigh  endless.  There  are  thou- 
I sands  of  fireplaces  and  picnic  tables, 

Ij  there  are  natural  and  artificial  swim- 
j ming  pools.  Hiking,  fishing,  boating, 

; and  tent  and  trailer  camping  facilities 
encourage  the  nature  lover  to  vacation 
I in  his  own  state. 

In  addition  to  the  acres  in  our  State 
: Parks  are  an  additional  1,700,000  acres 
in  the  State  Forests  Lands  that  are 
’ available  to  the  hiker,  the  hunter,  or 
the  angler. 

j State  Parks  provide  an  outlet  for 
|i  people  of  moderate  means  to  enjoy 
I vacations  away  from  the  congested 
I cities.  These  public  lands  are  waiting 
i!  for  Weldon  and  his  family  or  for  any- 
(!  one  who  feels  the  lure  of  wilderness 
I;  living.  The  parks  are  scattered  about 
i(  so  that  no  family  and  park  are  widely 
separated.  There  are  excellent  accom- 
I modations  for  tent  or  trailer,  and  many 
: areas  have  state  owned  cabins  at  nomi- 
I nal  rates.  (Exception;  Cook  Forest 
ij  State  Park.) 

j Here  is  a list  of  14  areas  in  the 
! (Turn  to  page  24) 
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LOADING  and  LAIJNCHINO 


CAR  TOP  carrier  affords  fast  and  convenient  method 
of  loading  and  unloading  the  angler’s  boat  at  out-of- 
the-way  fishing  spots  otherwise  inaccessible. 


LARGE  BOATS  must  go  by  trailer  but  the 
carry  all  the  duffel. 


ASSEMBLY  KITS  for  “build-it-yourself”  trailers  MODERN  TRAILERS  are  built  to  trans- 

are  favored  by  economy-minded  fishermen.  port  craft  of  all  sizes. 

Trimmings  can  be  added  anytime. 


More  and  more  anglers  are  finding  the  owner- 
ship of  a boat  brings  greater  than  mere  satis- 
faction of  ownership  ...  it  promotes  better  fishing. 
However,  getting  craft  to  the  creek,  river  or  lake 
can  sometimes  be  a problem  imless  they  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  modern  equipment  and  tech- 
niques available  for  the  purpose. 

Actually,  there  is  no  real  problem.  Small  boats 
have  kept  pace  with  the  advancements  in  other  forms 
of  transportation  within  their  limits.  They  are  light 
and  fast.  Car-top  carriers  and  bantam-weight  trailers 


make  possible  easy  movement  of  almost  any  modern 
boat  from  the  back  yard  to  the  back  country.  In 
some  cases,  instead  of  being  dead  weight  to  drag 
along,  a boat  can  serve  as  a freight  hauler  for  long 
trips.  In  no  case  is  a boat  the  problem  to  transport  if 
was  a relatively  few  short  years  ago. 

Advantages  of  being  able  to  take  your  own  boat 
to  your  fishing  spots  are  innumerable.  For  the  more 
venturesome,  there  are  hidden  lakes  with  easy  port- 
ages, back  into  the  wilderness.  Today,  many  excellent 
fishing  spots  are  being  monopolized  by  commercial 
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By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

(Photos  courtesy  of  Mastereraft  Tractors,  Inc.) 


HOME-MADE  rigs  are  popular  with  many  fishermen,  con- 
structed to  carry  boats  ON  or  BEHIND  the  car,  or  both. 


FISHING  HORIZONS  widen  considerably  when  the  angler  carries  along  FLOATED  right  off  the  trailer,  boats 

his  own  boat  and  equipment.  Bad,  leaky  boat  rentals,  at  best  sometimes  are  easily  launched  anywhere  the 

hard  to  find,  it  beats  trying  to  locate  a boat  rental,  often  ill-equipped  shore  line  permits  backing  up  the 

and  leaky.  family  gas  wagon. 


interests  with  high  prices  charged  for  leaky  and 
frequently  unsafe  boats.  Many  times,  if  you  are  late 
attempting  a reservation,  or  you  fail  to  make  one  in 
advance,  you  must  fish  from  shore  or  not  fish  at  all. 
Some  fine  angling  areas  have  no  boats  to  rent.  Unless 
you  have  a friend  who  keeps  a boat  docked  there, 
you  are  out  of  luck  again.  Transporting  your  own 
boat  to  your  fishing  waters  eliminates  such  incon- 
venience with  little  labor. 

Private  ownership  of  a light  boat,  easy  to  transport, 
(Turn  to  page  26) 
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MOTOR  CADDIES  are  coming  into 
their  own,  especially  with  larger, 
heavier  kickers,  saves  the  back  and 
stretch  on  the  arm-pits. 


Big  rivers  like  the  Delaware  and 
Susquehanna  are,  in  reality,  a 
combination  of  little  streams  and  in 
their  travels  between  the  banks  are 
many  subtle  shallows,  long  slick  runs 
and  eddies,  as  well  as  the  obvious 
unwadable  stretches  of  white  water 
tumbling  between  housesize  boulders. 
The  sight  of  all  this  variety  within 
the  easy  reach  of  the  spincaster  can 
be  most  devastating  and  one’s  first 
impulse  is  to  start  casting  any  and 
everywhere.  It  is  far  better  however 
to  think  out  your  moves  in  much  the 
same  way  the  fly  fisherman,  with  his 
limited  equipment,  must  do.  By  spar- 
ing the  number  of  casts,  you  auto- 
matically enlarge  your  chance  of  tak- 
ing a really  big  fish,  for  with  the 
exception  of  those  times  when  the 
stream  is  very  high  and  roily,  big  fish 
are,  more  often  than  not,  scared  by 
indiscriminate  casting. 

The  way  to  the  big  fish  is  that 
which  is  most  direct.  Figure  out 
where  he  is  likely  to  be,  then  go 
about  the  strategy  of  casting  the  lure, 
preferably  above  his  lair,  in  such  a 
way  it  will  come  down  to  him  in  per- 
fect timing  with  the  pressure  of  the 


retrieve.  You  will  then  present  it  to 
him  perfectly  the  first  time  and  all 
the  nuances  of  the  lure’s  built-in  ac- 
tion will  work  its  deadly  attraction. 
If  you  simply  heave  the  lure  in  the 
general  direction,  it  will  usually  go 
by  tbg  fish  too  fast,  too  high  or  in 
such  a way  he  will  not  see  it  properly. 
Often  the  simple  strategy  of  selecting  a 
casting  point  above  a midstream  rock 
and  working  a cast  well  above  it, 
letting  the  lure  drift  naturally,  will 
draw  the  big  one  out.  Other  times  a 
spinning  lure  is  best  fished  slowly 
straight  across  the  hot  spot. 

Streamer  fly  fishing  is  the  general 
technique  which  can  be  well  adapted 
to  big  stream  angling.  If  you  have 
taken  bass  on  streamers  in  big  rivers, 
you’ve  likely  had  to  wade  long  and 
difficult  stretches  to  put  the  lure  in 
just  the  right  current  movement 
where  the  action  will  count.  Any  fly 
rod  man  who  has  used  a spinner 
knows  what  I mean  too.  Spinning, 
however,  makes  the  whole  proposition 
easy.  You  need  not  wade  and  banished 
is  the  heavy,  bellying  line  with  the 
accompanying  difficulty  of  sinking  the 
lure  to  the  right  depth  just  where  you 


want  it.  Spinning  will  do  all  these 
things  and  more  if  you  apply  yourself  j 
to  the  task  and  put  your  faith  in  the 
tackle.  Bass,  big  ones,  will  come  out 
of  the  hot  spots  lured  by  weighted 
bucktails  and  even  saltwater  jigs  in 
the  spinning  sizes  if  you  don’t  scare 
’em  down  by  a lot  of  implanned  tries. 

In  the  matter  of  lures,  the  heavy 
sunken  lures  such  as  the  brass,  copper 
and  silver  finished  spoons  are  good 
teasers  and  will  not  snag  up  readily 
despite  their  weight,  if  you  cast  them 
bullet-like  and  not  up  in  the  air  and 
down  ...  a common  failure  which 
allows  too  much  slack. 

Remember  . . . heavy  line  with 

the  heavy  lures  if  you  want  distance, 
but  i-emember  too  that  distance  is  only 
as  good  as  its  control.  If  you  can  reach 
the  other  bank  but  cannot  manipulate 
the  lure  into  the  hot  spot  properly, 
save  your  effort  and  work  from 
another  point.  i 

For  fast  water,  avoid  the  lures  with 
revolving  blades  that  fan  out  from  the 
lure  shank.  These  spin  too  fast  and 
create  too  much  drag  on  the  line  and 
if  and  when  a fish  does  hit,  the  pres- 
sure will  often  be  too  much  for  the 
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Spinning  the  BIG  RIVER 


frail  line.  The  rod  tip,  already  bent 
from  the  excessive  drag,  has  little 
cushioning  power  left  in  it. 

Avoid  the  lazy  habit  of  tying  your 
lures  directly  to  the  line  for  the  holes 
in  most  of  them  are  rough.  Wire  loops 
are  also  boimd  to  cut  into  the  thin 
nylon.  If  the  lure  is  equipped  with  a 
split-ring,  tying  directly  to  this  is  also 
foolhardy  for  your  line  will  begin  to 
fray  at  each  sudden  snap  of  the  lure. 
Your  best  plan  is  to  tie  on  a snap 
swivel  of  the  proper  size  and  weight 
for  the  job.  Make  sure  your  tackle  box 
includes  many  sizes  and  use  the 
smallest  possible,  for  a large  swivel 
detracts  from  the  action  of  the  lure. 
Tie  yoirr  swivel  with  a clinch  knot  and 
carefully  test  it  before  you  snap  on 
the  lure  or  the  lure  split-ring. 

Often  it  is  advisable  when  working 
with  large  lures  in  quest  of  river 
bass  to  use  a short  length  metal  leader 
ahead  of  the  snap  swivel  for  this  will 
help  avoid  line  breakage  when  the 
fish  carries  the  lure  into  rough  rocks 
or  pesky  snags.  Bass,  hard-scaled  and 
hard-mouthed,  tend  to  wear  through  a 
fine  line.  Incidentally,  I have  never 
found  that  the  short  leader  of  wire  or 
plastic  covered  wire  detracts  from  the 
killing  qualities  of  the  lures,  so  it  just 
makes  good  sense  to  use  them. 

Fast  water  fishing  will  twist  your 
line  unmercifully  unless  you  take  the 
proper  precautions.  When  using  lures 
that  have  any  tendency  to  spin  (and 
bait  is  definitely  included  here),  em- 
ploy a transpartent  fin  to  the  leader 
or  just  ahead  of  the  swivel. 

Live  bait  is  duck  soup  for  the  big 
stream.  A hefty  nightcrawler  needs 
no  additional  weight  unless  you  are 


By  Ray  Ovington 

(Author  of  “Spinfishing  in  America") 
The  Stackpole  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


still  fishing  at  the  head  of  a pool. 
The  worm  fished,  dead  drift,  casting 
in  slightly  upstream  fly  fishing  style, 
is  still  one  of  the  most  killing  forms 
of  bait  fishing.  These  same  thoughts 
also  apply  to  minnow  fishing  as  well 
and  you’ll  note  that  you  can  make 
long  casts  easily  with  little  danger  of 
flicking  the  bait  off. 

Though  it  may  seem  hke  a great 
deal  of  bother,  change  your  lure 
weights  for  given  circumstances,  even 
though  you  keep  fishing  from  the 
same  location.  For  example,  suppose 
you  are  working  from  the  head  of  a 
pool  on  a big  fast  section  of  the  river 
and  right  below  you  is  deep  water 
with  a combination  of  backwater  and 
heavy  flow  with  a white  water  stretch 
in  the  center.  Light  lures  can  be  em- 
ployed on  the  shallow,  slow  fringes 
and  retrieved  right  to  your  very  feet. 
The  middle  water  can  be  handled  with 
the  middle-sized  lures  with  ease  and 
for  the  deep  water  too  if  it  is  slow 
enough.  WThen  casting  across  the  three 
levels  from  a position  downstream,  the 
heavy  lure  is  O.K.  if  you  throw  it 
just  the  other  side  of  the  fast  water 
and  retrieve  as  it  is  brought  down  by 
the  current.  Let  it  remain  in  the  white 
water  as  long  as  you  can  and  bring 
it  upstream,  holding  the  rod  high  as 
you  work  it  quickly  through  the  shal- 
lows. The  lighter  lure  is  sometimes 
more  practical  however,  for  you  can 
cast  it  upstream,  allowing  it  to  sink 
further  for  its  weight  in  the  fast 
water  and  then  take  your  time  on  the 
retrieve,  bringing  it  through  the  fishy 
spots.  I’ve  taken  many  bass  just  at 
the  fringe  of  white  water  where  the 
bottom  of  the  stream  slants  upward. 


for  here  there  is  a dead  water  cur- 
rent, not  visible  to  us,  where  bass 
congregate. 

Make  it  a point  never  to  stay  with 
one  lure  for  too  long  a time  in  the 
same  area.  Change  often,  for  fish  seem 
to  tire  of  the  same  lure.  They  might 
follow  it  once  or  twice,  but  if  you 
present  them  with  something  different 
on  the  third  cast  they  will  often  strike. 
I’ve  seen  this  proven  in  salt  water 
angling.  A school  of  mackerel  will  go 
crazy  for  a particular  lure  for  maybe 
three  or  four  casts  and  then  interest 
begins  to  lag.  Put  on  something  of 
the  same  color  but  different  shap>e  and 
action  and  they  come  in  fresh  and 
eager  again.  Remember  this,  for  it  will 
pay  off  again  and  again.  Changing 
lures  will  also  get  you  into  the  habit 
of  selecting  the  right  weight  lure  and 
action  for  the  type  of  water  you  are 
fishing. 

Never  underestimate  the  power  of 
the  midget  bass  plugs  in  all  shapes, 
sizes  and  actions.  I can  recall  one  old 
(Turn  to  page  28) 
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the  right  eomhination  FLY  and  SPIYYFR 


By  B@n  C.  Robssison 

(Photos  by  the  Author) 


GOOD  WALLEYE  and  muskie  combination  used 
with  a quarter  ounce  sinker  spaced  8 to  12 
inches  above  lure. 


WHEN  the  robust  mind  of  the  old- 
time  angler  spun  all  his  angling 
facts  for  smallmouth  bass  in  his  river 
together  he  was  faced  with  one  indis- 
putable problem;  how  to  continue  fish- 
in  with  his  flies  successfully  when  the 
bass  he  angled  for  were  chasing  min- 
nows right  up  to  the  shore  where  he 
stood?  Yet  with  all  their  exasperating 
activity  he  was  meeting  with  very 
little  success  in  catching  himself  a 
decent  basket  of  these  lordly  river 
smallmouth. 

It  was  a problem  fishermen  have 
faced  many  times  before  in  these 
modern  days  of  fishing  and  continue 
to  face  so  long  as  bass  and  other  game 
fish  insist  on  following  out  the  ever 
changing  rules  of  their  savage  natures 
and  continue  to  swirl  the  surface 
water,  dash  about  through  the  shal- 
lows and  wrest  some  few  unfortunate 
minnows  from  their  shelters  along  the 
edges  and  depths  of  pools. 

That  evening  John  Hildebrandt 
walked  homeward  through  the  hush 
of  an  ideal  summer  bass  day,  his 
tried  and  trusted  fly  rod  catching  the 
sparkle  of  the  declining  sun,  his  fish 
basket  practically  empty.  If  it  had 
been  an  ordinary  angler  he  would 
have  dismissed  the  matter,  consoled 
himself  that  the  ways  of  fish  are 
stranger  even  than  the  whims  of  a 
petulant  lady  and  decided  that  some 
other  day  when  the  bass  had  cleaned 
up  the  small  shiners  and  the  chubs 


in  the  pools  he  had  been  fishing  and 
had  turned  to  some  other  source  of 
replenishment  in  food  he  would  re- 
turn and  try  his  flies  once  more.  But 
Hildebrandt  was  not  that  type  of  fish- 
erman. 

He  was  a fisherman  who  believed 
if  fish  were  active,  furiously  feeding, 
as  he  had  witnessed,  then  why  was  it 


impossible  for  him  to  induce  them  to 
strike  equally  as  furiously  on  his 
properly  cast  lures? 

He  resolved  he  would  figure  out 
some  way  whereby  he  could  make 
those  contrary  smallmouths  rise  to  his 
flies,  although  he  had  practiced  every 
trick  he  knew  in  bass  fly  fishing  to 
invite  attention.  It  was  fish  he  wanted 
and  if  the  fish  desired  minnows  he 
would  have  to  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  chase  one  of  his  flies  made  to 
look  and  act  like  a desirable  minnow. 

Probably  this  spirit  of  tenacity  and 
fishing  resolve  is  what  makes  fishing 
the  great  pastime,  the  nationally  pre- 
dominant sport  that  it  is.  As  Hilde- 
brandt trudged  back  to  his  plumbing 
shop,  at  the  rear  of  his  home  in 
Logansport,  Indiana,  he  kept  puzzling 
over  the  failure  of  his  flies  to  interest 


FAST  WATER  lure  works  well  when  pulled  thru 
riffles.  No  fly  is  attached  but  twirling  rear 
blades  have  that  tantalizing  flutter  that 
gets  ’em. 
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smallmouths.  It  was  still  bothering 
him  when  he  entered  his  shop.  When 
he  absently  reached  into  his  fishing 
trousers  to  remove  the  few  loose  coins 
in  one  of  his  pockets  he  stood  darkly 
scowling  at  a bright,  thin- worn  dime 
that  glittered  among  the  other  change 
he  was  holding. 

Hildebrandt  said  later  he  looked  at 
that  small  silver  ten  cent  piece  and 
made  up  his  mind  it  was,  “about  the 
most  woe-begone  looking  ten  cent 
piece  I had  ever  seen.”  It  was  worn 
as  smooth  as  a river  rock  the  current 
had  been  washing  against  for  centuries 
and  it  seemed  almost  worthless.  It  had 
long  since  been  worn  thin  shuttling 
over  counters,  in  and  out  of  pockets, 
wallets  and  purses. 

But  as  he  studied  that  smooth  worn 
bit  of  silver  he  was  attracted  by  its 
shiny  luster.  He  was  immediately  re- 
minded of  the  flash  and  silvery  glitter 
of  minnows  as  the  bass  chased  them 
through  the  pebbles  and  green  river 
weeds.  His  thumb  polished  the  dime 
and  he  moved  over  to  the  work  bench, 
began  tinkering  with  the  dime.  He 
drilled  a hole  near  its  edge,  tapped  it 
with  a light  hammer  until  it  was 
slightly  concaved  so  that  it  would  flick 
off  the  resistence  of  the  river  currents, 
went  to  the  house  and  borrowed  a 
hair  pin  from  his  wife.  He  returned, 
sat  down  at  his  bench  and  completed 
making — the  first  spoon-spinner. 

Now  that’s  the  story  about  John  J. 
Hildebrandt  and  the  invention  of  the 
spinner  and  fly  combination  that  be- 
came one  of  the  most  popular  light 
casting  lures  of  the  fishing  world.  It 
only  needed  that  certain  little  flicker 
of  bright  and  wavering  light  to  trans- 
form an  erstwhile  refused  fly  into  a 
sweet  dish  for  almost  any  bass. 

Pike  and  bass  really  go  for  this 
spinning  spoon  and  a trailer  of  some 
good  single  hook  dressed  fly  of  around 
a No.  6 size  with  thrilling  enthusiasm. 
I have  taken  and  returned  in  the  past, 
as  many  as  ten  and  twelve  keeper- 
size  smallmouth  bass  from  a single 
pool  where  a slight  falls  attracts 
minnows  to  its  yard  deep  apron  with 
a size  2 standard  shaped  nickle  finished 
spoon  with  its  combination  size  4 
Sproat,  straight  bend,  straight  eyed 
hook  on  which  I had  my  favorite 
dressing  tied;  a fly  I have  found  to 
be  one  of  the  deadliest  on  the  list  of 
spoon-spinner  combinations. 

I might  outline  the  fly  I have  men- 
tioned above.  It  has  never  taken  bass 
or  trout  for  me  when  used  by  itself. 
But  with  the  light  and  fluttery  motion 
of  a size  2 standard  nickel  plated 


VARIETY 


spoon  in  one  of  the  old-time  styles  of 
threading  the  spoon  directly  over  the 
steel  wire  shaft;  a level  of  6 foot 
leader  of  medium-trout  or  medium- 
bass  size,  a 5%  ounce,  9 foot  fly  rod 
with  dry  fly  action  (preferable)  and  a 
size  D level  line  I have  caught  plenty 
of  smallmouths  even  in  roily  water. 
The  fly  generally  tied  on  a size  4 or 
6 hook,  of  the  Sproat  or  the  Perfection 
models,  straight  bend,  but  also  straight 
eye.  The  Turned  Down  or  Turned  Up 
eye  hook  does  not  give  the  correct 
action  in  spinner  and  fly  combination. 
The  dressing  of  the  fly  is  as  follows; 

Tail,  three  strands  of  mallard  breast 
feather. 

Body,  first  wound  slightly  loose  with 
light  grey  wool  yarn,  using  it  in  frayed 
out,  softened  strands,  so  it  will  pile 
up  a trifle.  Over  this  wind  a light 
covering  of  vermilion  red  floss  or  ver- 
milion silk  thread,  so  that  slight 
breaks  appear  in  the  under-dubbing. 
The  final  winding  of  body  is  with  flat 
gold  tinsel,  ribbing  tbe  fly  widely. 
Wings  are  from  the  breast  feather  tips 
of  a barnyard  guinea  fowl,  black  and 
white  specklings.  Tie  them  in  on  the 
quill,  a trifle  large  won’t  hurt  any- 
thing and  raise  them  so  they  stand 
semi-cocked.  As  they  are  used  and 
dampened  they  will  hang  just  right. 
Hackle,  should  be  an  even  5 winds  of 
a ginger  red  roosters  neck  hackle,  tied 


of  fly  and  spinner  shapes  and  patterns  add 
spice  to  this  type  fishing. 


SO  th  filaments  slope  back  moderately 
and  encircle  the  entire  throat  of  fly. 
A neat  head  and  the  fly  is  ready  to 
use. 

For  extra  large  bass  and  for  wall- 
eyed pike  I use  the  size  1 (one) 
Limerick,  straight  bend,  straight  eye, 
hook  with  a bit  more  wool  yarn  added 
to  give  the  fly  more  body.  But  I stick 
to  the  light  winding  of  hackle,  never 
using  more  than  FIVE  winds  of  the 
neck  feather  around  the  collar  of  the 
hook  and  always  using  a single  good 
red  rooster  hackle.  Once  I had  a world 
famous  fly  tyer  in  New  Zealand  write 
me  and  ask  to  be  permitted  to  make 
up  a batch  of  these  bass  flies.  He 
then  sent  me  along  a few  samples  of 
his  work.  They  arrived  with  a nice 
note  and  bill  from  Ibe  Customs  at- 
tached. I was  surprised  when  I used 
these  to  find  that  the  exquisite  tying 
my  good  friend  had  accomplished  with 
the  beloved  old  pattern  had  utterly 
spoiled  their  efficiency  for  my  spinner 
fishing  with  the  fly.  It  was  not  fol- 
lowed out  to  my  direct  specifications 
and  although  the  looks  of  the  fly  was 
vastly  improved,  the  killing  powers 
had  vanished. 

For  river  smallmouth  there  is  an- 
other excellent  pattern  that  can  be 
used  with  the  combination  spoon 
spinner  and  that  is  the  well-known 
(Tw~n  to  page  27) 
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BAS!$  in  the  little  streams 


The  streamer  darted  and  flashed  its 
way  into  the  deep  shadows  of  the 
drift  wood  piled  by  some  freshet 
against  the  sandstone  ledge.  Cool  water 
dripped  from  the  ferny  ledges  above 
and  ran  down  the  weathered  logs  in 
dark  streaks.  The  hemlocks  shaded 
the  pool  and  gave  promises  of  cooler 
water  temperatures  in  the  shrunken 
stream.  This  search  of  the  lower 
\,aters  of  the  trout  brooks  sometimes 
yields  some  surprisingly  good  fish  in 
late  season.  The  streamer  suddenly 
stopped  and  at  the  lift  of  the  rod, 
came  alive.  A good  brown  was  my 
thought  as  he  dug  deep  toward  the 
rips  below.  Several  powerful  tugs 
against  the  light  glass  rod  and  then  he 
flung  himself  into  the  air.  Instead  of 
the  golden  brown  of  a trout  it  was  the 
bronze-green  form  of  a good  small- 
mouth  that  sent  the  ripples  rolling  out 
of  the  shadows  to  the  gravel  bar  at  my 
feet.  Minutes  later  as  I laid  him  on 
the  ferns  beside  the  lone  brown  trout 
of  the  evening  I was  impressed  by  the 
contrast  in  form  and  color  but  much 
more  by  the  fighting  quality  of  each. 
It  was  with  some  reluctance  I was 
forced  to  admit  the  bass  had  been  a 
better  scrapper  than  the  trout.  In  the 
hour  that  remained  before  dark  I 
hooked  and  lost  two  more  due  to  the 
lightness  of  my  tackle  and  the  obstruc- 
tions in  the  stream.  From  that  day  I 
have  given  special  attention  to  the 


larger  pools  in  the  lower  reaches  of 
my  favorite  trout  streams  with  an  eye 
to  extending  my  sport  until  the  frost 
colored  leaves  mark  the  beginning  of 
gunning  season. 

There  are  times  when  bass  can  be 
taken  on  regular  trout  lures,  par- 
ticularly on  the  wet  fly  streamer  com- 
bination. The  method  of  fishing  is 
known  as  the  “drift  and  draw.”  With 
bright  colored  wets  for  droppers  and 
a streamer  for  a point  fly  the  cast  is 
made  across  the  current  and  allowed 
to  drift  for  a foot  or  two  then  the 
flies  are  moved  by  a quick  lift  of  the 
rod  tip.  The  line  is  slacked  for  the 
drift  and  then  the  quick  lift  of  the 
rod.  This  is  continued  until  the  cast  is 
fished  out.  It  is  advisable  to  keep  some 
slack  line  in  hand  ready  to  cushion 
the  fast  rush  that  usually  follows  the 
setting  of  the  hook.  Some  small  bass 
will  be  hooked  but  as  in  trout  fishing 
with  a fly  they  can  be  released  rm- 
injured. 

Occasionally  bass  will  take  a regular 
dry  fly  in  the  small  streams  but  they 
cannot  be  depended  upon  to  be  con- 
sistent performers  at  the  surface. 
Many  years  ago  a mellow  old  gentle- 
man of  English  ancestry  undertook  to 
teach  a clumsy  country  boy  the  secrets 
of  dry  fly  angling.  One  evening  Dad 
Fenton  was  demonstrating  his  tech- 
niques as  he  stood  near  the  foot  of 
a large  pool  of  his  favorite  trout 


stream.  Three  lines  of  drift  fed  the 
pool  and  produced  difficult  cross  cur- 
rents in  which  a number  of  trout  rose 
freely.  The  Blue  Dun  was  taken  again  i 
and  again  as  the  master  angler  worked 
the  pool.  Suddenly  an  exclamation  of 
surprise  escaped  his  lips  as  in  response 
to  the  hook,  a bass  took  to  the  air. 
Some  time  later  as  he  waded  ashore 
with  eighteen  inches  of  bass  folded 
in  his  net,  his  round  English  face  was  , 
alight  with  a smile  that  expressed  his 
pleasure.  That  fish,  bold  against  its 
oak  panel,  hung  on  the  wall  of  his 
shop  for  years,  with  that  battered 
Blue  Dun  hooked  to  the  bull-dog 
under  jaw. 

When  hot  days  of  late  summer  and 
early  fall  shrink  the  brooks,  bass  seek 
the  cool  shade.  As  most  of  the  small  j 
creeks  are  spring  fed  they  fail  to 
warm  up  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
larger  rivers  with  the  result  good  ' 
catches  can  be  made  when  the  larger 
streams  go  stale. 

One  of  my  favorite  spots  has  a 
huge  willow  that  shades  a large  part  i 
of  a good  pool.  The  water  under  the 
willow  is  about  two  feet  in  depth, 
with  a small  weed  bed  to  add  in- 
terest. A small  trickle  of  water  from 
a nearby  spring  adds  the  desired  cool-  ; 
ness.  It  takes  a bit  of  doing  to  place  j 
a floating  bug  back  under  the  willow 
branches  without  getting  hung  or 
(Turn  to  page  28) 
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SMALLMOUTH  BASS  stream  fish- 
ing usually  holds  up  well  until 
midseason.  This,  of  course,  is  variable 
with  locality.  Low,  clear  water  and 
high  temperatures,  conditions  that 
lower  the  oxygen  content  of  the  water 
are  accepted  as  important  reasons  for 
poor  catches.  Smallmouth  are  too  wise 
and  sly  to  show  themselves  much  at 
any  time.  They  lack  their  usual  zip  in 
hot  weather.  Too,  by  this  time  they 
have  looked  at  countless  lures  of  all 
descriptions,  at  least  in  our  public 
waters,  where  most  of  us  do  our 
fishing. 

Another  suspected  reason  for  poor 
fishing  is  stock  wading  the  streams. 
My  favorite  bass  streams  are  meadow- 
land  creeks,  and  much  of  the  adjacent 
land  is  used  only  for  pastrtring  cattle 
and  sheep.  Since  midseason,  low,  clear 
warm  water,  and  fly  time  go  together 
I have  often  suspected  these  condi- 
tions detrimental  to  fishing.  Many 
times  I have  approached  a good  pool 
only  to  have  cattle  wade  above  me 
and  the  muddy  water  would  cloud  the 
pool  for  an  hour.  This  happens  many 
times  during  daylight  hours  and  to 
me  it  keeps  the  bass  on  edge  and  even 
more  wary,  if  that  is  possible. 

It  is  at  this  time,  with  conditions 
against  the  angler,  that  bass  are  the 
most  likely  to  cross  him  up.  It’s  now 
up  to  the  angler  to  devise  means  and 
adopt  methods  to  turn  the  table,  if 
he  is  going  to  take  fish  comparable 
with  earlier  season  fishing. 

Theoretically,  in  mid  to  late  season 
the  angler  who  fishes  both  wet  and 
dry  should  take  the  most  fish.  Others 
feel  that  imder  these  conditions  live 
bait  is  still  the  answer  as  in  early 
season  fishing.  I have  used  live  bait 
many  times,  but  now  prefer  the  use 
of  artificials.  For  I agree  with  the 
boys  who  believe  that  over  any  period, 
such  as  an  entire  season  or  longer, 
the  user  of  artificials  will  have  taken 
the  most  fish.  There  are  good  reasons, 
as  well  as  any  number  of  incidents, 
favoring  the  use  of  artificials. 

Chief  of  these  is  that  the  live  bait 
artist  confines  most  of  his  fishing  to 
deep  water  only.  While  the  fly  caster 
can  work  out  any  water  deep  enough 
to  hide  the  bottom,  and  usually  spends 
more  time  working  the  shallower 
spots.  He  has  various  types  of  lures 
for  any  depth,  and  to  some  extent,  for 
extremes  in  water  conditions.  By  dili- 
gent fishing  his  chances  of  crossing  up 
the  bass  under  adverse  conditions 
would  seem  more  favorable. 

It  is  generally  agreed  there  are  no 
hard  and  fast  rules  to  fishing;  small- 


mouth bass  angling  adheres  to  this 
rule  of  no  rules  and  is  unpredictable. 

The  time  of  day  to  fish  is  often  of 
importance.  In  early  season,  warm, 
sunny  days  and  the  high  part  of  the 
day,  10  a.  m.  imtil  2 p.  m.  is  apt  to 
be  the  better.  With  the  arrival  of  mid- 
season the  fishing  day  becomes  di- 
vided and  early  morning  and  late  eve- 
ning is  generally  preferred.  Of  the  two 
periods  I have  always  favored  late 
evening,  sundown  until  dark.  This, 
however,  is  a matter  of  personal  re- 
gard. But  at  this  time  the  feeding 
periods  seem  shorter,  and  as  memy  a 
bass  angler  can  testify,  less  frequent. 

The  vast  assortment  of  lures  and 
flies  for  under-water  fishing  will  take 
bass  now  as  well  as  earlier.  But 
strikes  will  be  fewer.  When  your 
standby  lures  fail,  a radical  switch 
in  size,  style  or  color  will  sometimes 
induce  strikes.  Spinners,  spoons  and 
many  others  may  be  classed  as  mod- 
erate size  lures.  So  a change  to  a 
small  wet  fly,  size  10  and  sometimes 
12’s  prove  better,  may  turn  the  table. 
Fish  them  fast,  a foot  or  so  imder, 
if  that  fails  try  drifting  them  with 
the  current.  Rubber  water  crickets  in 
the  larger  sizes  are  a good  low  water 
lure.  Fish  them  slowly  and  right  on 
the  bottom.  This  slack  line  fishing 
makes  it  difficult  to  tell  when  a bass 
takes.  It  is  no  great  crime  to  miss 
strikes  vmder  these  conditions,  it  has 
happened  times  beyond  count  and 
will  continue. 

As  for  fly  patterns.  Black  Gnat,  Yel- 
low Sally  or  May,  White  Miller  and 
Cowdung  have  produced  well  for  me. 
It  is  questionable  if  pattern  is  as 
important  as  the  action  imparted  to 
the  fly  in  the  fast  retrieve,  or  the 
knack  of  properly  fishing  the  drifting 
artificial.  Too,  it  is  more  than  likely 
you  will  find  other  patterns  that  will 
produce  better  for  you.  Occasionally  a 
gaudy  fly  like  the  Grizzly  King  or 
Colonel  Fuller  in  a larger  size  will 
add  a nice  bass  to  the  string  after 
the  small  somber  patterns  have  failed. 

Dry  flies  fished  wet  are  at  times 
even  more  effective  than  the  wet  type. 
And  in  my  experience  the  more  be- 
draggled the  dry  fly  becomes,  the 
better  the  bass  like  it. 

Bass  bugs  in  small  sizes,  dressed 
with  either  deer  hair  or  hackle,  will  at 
times  be  extremely  effective.  They 
may  be  worked  on  the  surface, 
twitched  or  popped  or  sunken  as  a 
wet  fly.  The  sparse,  slender  body  and 
wing  bugs,  sink  better  and  are  more 
favorable  to  fishing  wet.  I prefer  the 
latter  as  an  effective  occasional  cross 
up. 
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By  John  Lienhard 


Another  switch  that  pays  off  fre- 
quently is  the  feathered  minnow.  I 
have  several  by  a well-known  manu- 
facturer that  are  supposed  to  be  un- 
der-water minnows,  but  they  float 
low.  Some  have  a head  of  composi- 
tion material,  others,  wood  or  tenite. 
Cast  the  minnow  to  the  upstream 
edge  of  pot-holes,  logs,  stumps,  rock 
slides  or  cut-banks.  Whenever  pos- 
sible place  the  minnow  in  a position 
so  the  cui'rent  will  carry  it  across  the 
deep  pocket.  Then  work  it  back  slowly 
by  twitches  or  short  jerks,  say  ahead 
six  inches  and  let  drift  back  four, 
until  the  minnow  is  retrieved  or  in 
water  too  clear  and  shallow  for  a cagy 
old  bass  to  follow.  Lay  and  pick  up 
the  lure  easily,  for  it  may  warn  an 
interested  but  reluctant  fish  that  may 
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VACATIONING  IN 
WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 

(From  page  15) 


western  end  of  our  state  where 
Weldon,  and  I,  and  maybe  you  can 
find  the  sort  of  vacation  we  are  seek- 
ing. For  further  information  send  a 
stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  to 
the  address  given  with  the  name  of 
the  Park. 

No.  1.  BLUE  KNOB  (Imler,  R.  D. 
No.  1,  Pa.)  If  you  like  mountains,  this 
part  of  Bedford  County  should  appeal 
to  you.  There  are  plenty  of  trails  that 
offer  climbing  and  spectacular  views 
of  wild  mountainous  countryside. 
There  are  over  5,000  acres  in  the  Park; 
Blue  Knob  is  its  highest  point.  Fish- 
ing is  good.  There  is  an  attractive 
swimming  pool.  Tent  and  Trailer 
accommodations  are  available. 

No.  2.  CHAPMAN  DAM  (Clarendon, 
Pa.)  is  just  off  Rt.  6,  a few  miles  south 
of  Warren  in  Warren  County.  Here  is 
good  fishing  and  a fine  picnicking  area. 

No.  3.  C0OK  FOREST  (Cooksburg, 
Pa.)  Here  is  a bit  of  that  primeval 
forest  that  once  covered  all  of  the 
eastern  U.S.A.  Giant  hemlocks,  200  feet 
tall,  4 feet  in  diameter,  and  up  to  450 
years  old  grow  here.  There  are  fine 
stands  of  white  pine,  too,  and  laurel 
and  rhododendron  grow  in  profusion. 
Visitors  from  many  states  visit  the 
Forest  each  summer;  a quarter  of  a 
million  visitors  in  a season  is  not  im- 
usual. 

After  years  of  campaigning  for 
funds,  a group  of  conservation-minded 
citizens  and  organizations,  with  the 
aid  of  the  State,  acquired  this  property 
in  the  name  of  the  State  for  $650,000. 

There  are  6,328  acres  in  the  Park. 
Facilities  are  available  for  picnicking, 
fishing,  swimming,  hiking,  tenting  and 
trailer  camping.  Cabins  are  in  charge 
of  a concessionnaire,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Traut- 
man,  Cooksburg,  Pa. 

No.  4.  CLEAR  CREEK  (Sigel,  R.  D. 
No.  1,  Pa.)  A few  miles  from  Cook 
Forest  is  the  Clear  Creek  Recreation 
Area  in  the  Kittanning  State  Forest. 
It  can  be  reached  by  driving  north- 
east from  Sigel  over  Rt.  949.  Facilities 
are  available  for  swimming,  picnick- 
ing, fishing,  and  tent  and  trailer  camp- 
ing. There  are  15  one-to-three  room 
state-owned  cabins  in  the  area. 

No.  5.  CROOKED  CREEK  (Kelly 
Station,  R.  D.,  Pa.)  In  southern  Arm- 


strong County  on  Rt.  359  is  the 
Crooked  Creek  State  Park.  There’s  a 
lake  for  fishing  and  boating,  a beach 
for  swimming,  trails  for  hiking,  and 
facilities  for  tenting  and  picnicking. 

Mo.  6.  KOOSER  (R.  D.  No.  6,  Somer- 
set, Pa.)  This  is  a small  park  that 
lies  along  Rt.  31  about  ten  miles  north- 
west of  Somerset.  A sparkling  little 
stream  has  been  dammed  to  form  a 
pleasant  little  lake.  You’ll  find  bathers, 
a sand  beach,  and  bath  houses  at  one 
end,  and  fishermen  in  boats  or  on 
the  bank  at  the  other.  There  are  plenty 
of  places  for  picnicking,  grills  are 
available,  the  water  supply  and  toilet 
facilities  are  excellent.  Ten  cabins  are 
for  rent  and  tent  and  trailer  camping 
is  permitted. 

No.  7.  LAUREL  HILL  (R.  D.  No. 
4,  Somerset,  Pa.)  High  in  the  Alle- 
gheny Plateau  in  Somerset  County 
and  about  12  miles  southwest  of  the 
county  seat  lies  this  4,026  acre  park. 
Its  altitude  makes  it  an  ideal  spot  in 
summer.  Organized  camping  is  en- 
couraged here.  Laurel  Hill  Creek  has 
been  dammed  to  create  a 70-acre  lake 
where  one  may  fish  or  swim.  A huge 
picnic  area  is  popular  with  hundreds 
of  families  who  find  the  playground 
equipment  especially  appreciated  by 
the  small  fry.  Tent  camping  is  per- 
mitted. There  are  no  cabins.  There  are 
many  trails  for  hiking  through  the 
region. 

No.  8.  LINN  RUN  (Box  4,  Rector, 
Pa.)  The  Linn  Run  Forest  Picnic  Area 
is  located  along  Linn  Run,  one  of  the 
singingest  of  mountain  brooks.  The 
stream  starts  atop  Laurel  Mountain  in 
an  ancient  bog  and  romps  downward, 
clear,  glittering,  and  cold.  There  is  a 
picnic  area  at  Adam’s  Falls.  Don’t 
neglect  to  take  the  mile  and  a half 
hike  to  90  Foot  Rocks;  the  trail  begins 
at  Adam’s  Falls.  You’re  apt  to  meet 
deer,  grouse,  and  bear,  as  I did  a few 
weeks  ago,  the  everlasting  questioning 
of  the  red-eyed  vireo  as  you  climb 
the  trail.  The  view  from  the  Rocks  is 
breathtaking,  especially  when  spring 
has  painted  everything  in  tender  greens 
and  trimmed  it  with  dogwood,  or  in 
the  fall  when  autumn’s  brush  has 
spread  color  lavishly.  There  are  11 
cabins  along  the  Run.  The  park  is 
reached  by  Rt.  381. 

No.  9.  NEGRO  MOUNTAIN  and 
MOUNT  DAVIS  are  close  together 
near  the  boundary  between  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Maryland.  The  first  is  a 
State  Forest  Picnic  Area  and  the 
second  is  a State  Forest  Monument. 
Both  lie  off  Rt.  219,  between  Harneds- 
ville  and  Meyersdale  as  a not-too- 


particular  crow  flies.  There  are  hik-  • | 
ing,  fishing,  and  picnicking  facilities.  ! 
If  you  like  rugged  country  with  spec- 
tacular views,  this  is  your  country. 
Incidently,  you’ll  be  in  the  highest  part 
of  the  state  if  you  visit  these  lookouts. 

No.  10.  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE 
PARK  AT  ERIE  (Erie,  Pa.)  If  you’ve 
been  vacationing  in  the  mountains, 
along  rushing  streams  and  beneath 
murmuring  hemlocks,  a stay  in  this 
park  will  surely  be  different.  The 
park  contains  3,200  acres  and  is  lo- 
cated on  Presque  Isle  of  War  of  1812 
fame.  There  are  miles  of  sand  beaches 
with  the  waves  of  Lake  Erie  rolling 
in.  On  the  south  side  of  the  peninsula 
are  lagoons  and  ponds.  There  is  con- 
siderable fishing;  join  one  of  the 
regularly  scheduled  parties  that  go 
out  for  lake  fishing,  or  rent  a boat, 
with  or  without  an  outboard,  and  fish 
nearer  shore.  If  you  are  interested  in 
botany,  the  trails  will  lead  you  to 
imusual  plant  communities.  The  park 
is  off  Rt  5.  There  are  numerous 
motels  in  the  vicinity  of  Erie. 

No.  11.  PYMATUNING  STATE 
PARK  (Jamestown,  Pa.)  Back  in  1933 
a dam  was  thrown  across  the  Shen- 
ango  River  up  in  Crawford  County  ' 
in  order  that  industry  to  the  south 
and  west  might  have  a steady  supply 
of  water.  Since  that  date,  the  Pyma- 
tuning  reservoir  has  been  forming 
until  now  there  is  a lake  with  a 78 
mile  shoreline.  The  lake  covers  about 
16,000  acres  of  what  was  once  the 
ancient  Pymatuning  Swamp  ...  an 
Indian  term  said  to  mean  “Where 
lives  the  man  with  a crooked  mouth.”  1 
Boating  and  fishing  are  the  most 
popular  activities  in  the  park.  White  j 
crappies,  walleyes,  bluegills,  perch,  ) 
catfish,  and  bullheads  are  commonly 
seen  on  the  stringers.  Be  sure  to  visit 
the  fish  hatchery  and  the  game 
museum.  Drive  along  the  causeway 
near  Lineville  and  see  carp  by  the  1 
thousands  near  the  spillway  there,  j 
Facilities  are  available  for  tenting  and  ; j 
trailer  camping  and  for  picnicking,  j 
The  ornothologist  will  find  many  in-  -d 
teresting  birds  in  the  region  especially  ; ] 
during  the  spring  and  autumn  migra- 
tions. 

No.  12.  RACCOON  CREEK  (R.  D.  'J 
No.  1,  Hooktown,  Pa.)  In  the  lower 
end  of  Beaver  County,  some  30  miles  'J 
west  of  Pittsburgh  on  Rt.  30,  is  this  3 
beautiful  6,400  acre  park.  It  has  an 
interesting  history.  Back  at  the  start  | 
of  the  last  century,  the  region  was 
a summering  place  for  wealthy  Pitts-  | 
burgers  who  maintained  the  water  of  d 
Frankfort  Springs  was  especially  a 
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healthgiving.  In  the  early  1930’s  the 
area  was  acquired  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  our  State  in  order 
to  retire  it  from  sub-marginal  agri- 
cu’tural  production  under  the  Emer- 
gency Relief  Administration.  In  1945 
our  State  gained  complete  control 
of  the  park. 

The  western  part  of  the  park  is 
given  over  to  organized  camping.  In 
the  eastern  half  are  fine  facilities  for 
tent  and  trailer  camping  and  also  for 
picnicking  along  Travis  Creek.  The 
creek  has  been  dammed  farther  east 
to  create  the  picturesque,  100  acre 
Raccoon  Lake  where  bathing,  fishing 
and  boating  are  permitted.  The  park 
is  a welcome  oasis  of  cool  greenness 
in  a region  made  ugly  with  strip 
mining. 

No.  13.  SHAWNEE  (Schellsbui^, 
Pa.)  is  located  in  Bedford  County. 
In  its  boimdaries  are  3,100  acres 
which  lie  between  the  Turnpike  and 
Rt.  30.  There  are  a 460  acre  lake,  an 
800  car  parking  lot,  and  a good  sand 
beach.  It  is  close  to  some  of  the 
finest  scenic  areas  to  be  found  in  the 
Commonwealth  and  is  near  to  many 
early  historic  spots  including  Fort 
Bedford,  Bedford,  which  President 
Buchanan  used  as  his  Summer  White- 
house  . . . and  Forbes  Camp  near 
Shellsburg  where  General  Forbes 
billeted  his  troops  in  the  Campaign 
of  1758  against  the  French  at  Fort 
Duquesne  in  present  day  Pittsburgh. 
The  lake  offers  fishing,  swimming,  and 
boating.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for 
picnics  with  tables,  fireplaces,  and 
shelters.  Tenting  and  trailers  are  per- 
mitted. 

No.  14.  SLIPPERY  ROCK-MUDDY 
CREEK  (Proposed  State  Park) . Mid- 
way between  Butler  and  New  Castle 
on  Rt.  422,  and  40  miles  north  of 
Pittsburgh  is  this  iinusual  area.  Here 
is  a gorge  quite  imlike  anything  else 
at  our  end  of  the  state.  It  approaches 
a depth  of  400  feet,  and  has  the 
vegetation  of  a cool  hemlock  ravine. 

For  many  years  conservation- 
minded  individuals  have  been  plan- 
ning for  and  raising  money  to  buy 
the  area.  The  group  at  present  is 
called  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Con- 
servancy and  is  striving  to  acquire 
2,000  acres  for  which  at  least  a quar- 
ter of  a million  dollars  will  be  paid. 
It  is  the  hope  of  this  group  that 
other  like-minded  citizens  will  aid 
financially  in  securing  this  land,  and 
that  ultimately  the  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters  will  accept  this 
unusual  region  as  another  State  Park. 
From  the  Conservancy’s  literature  we 
have  the  following  description:  “The 


area  possesses  unlimited  possibilities 
as  a public  preserve  for  camping, 
fishing,  swimming,  picnicking,  and  for 
geologic  and  biologic  field  trips  and 
activities.  This  area  also  includes  the 
best  potential  waterfowl  sanctuary 
and  fishing  area  and  could  become  a 
miniature  Pymatuning  close  to  Pitts- 
burgh. The  project  is  worthy  of  the 
united  efforts  of  all  western  Pennsyl- 
vanians.” The  address  of  the  Con- 
servancy is  200  Ross  Street,  Pittsburgh 
19,  Pennsylvania. 


FISHING  THE 

DELAWARE 

(From  page  13) 


walleyes.  They  divulged  a clear  and 
concise  inside  picture  of  this  river 
from  its  source  to  the  bay.  Until  then 
did  I not  realize  the  full  fishing  po- 
tentials the  river  offers  the  anglers 
of  Pennsylvania.  Thousands  of  fisher- 
men do,  of  course,  visit  this  river  and 
enjoy  good  fishing,  regxxlarly  catching 
creels  of  weighty  fish,  but  there  is 
ample  room  for  thousands  more  with- 
out pressure  bulging  it  at  the  seams. 

Let  me  describe  just  one  area  on 
tliis  river  and  its  angling  facilities.  It’s 
typical  of  the  hundreds  of  other  spots 
of  equal  prominence  to  fishermen. 

I found  a concentration  of  eel-walls 
near  the  town  of  Narrowsburg,  N.  Y., 
though  at  no  point  in  the  Delaware 
are  there  as  many  eel-weirs  as  existed 
years  ago  on  the  Susquehanna.  Walls 
owned  and  operated  by  Tom  Dexter, 
Bill  Shortz  and  Red  Knecht  were 
particularly  well  suited  for  photo- 
graphing and  I made  numerous  trips 
to  this  town.  While  there  I always 
managed  to  assemble  my  rod  and 
gear  for  a few  hours  of  fishing,  while 
waiting  for  the  sun  to  move  into  the 
most  advantageous  position  for  pic- 
tures. 

The  river  here  is  rather  narrow, 
filled  with  deep  pools,  rapids,  eddies, 
riffles  and  waterfalls.  Directly  below 
the  rising  bank  upon  which  this  town 
has  been  built,  the  river  makes  a 
majestic  turn,  widening  below  the 
bridge  into  a pool  of  tremendous  pro- 
portions. It  offers  some  of  the  finest 
walleye  angling  in  that  section.  And 
in  the  town  and  along  the  good  high- 
ways leading  there,  tourist  homes, 
motels  and  hotels  offer  accommoda- 
tions for  visiting  fishermen.  Residents 


deal  in  baits  of  all  kinds,  offering 
boats  and  tackle  for  hire  by  the  hour, 
day  or  week.  Cloaking  the  area  is  an 
air  of  friendliness  so  welcomed  by 
weary  travelers.  This  is  not  a plug  for 
the  chamber  of  commerce  of  that 
town,  it  is  only  typical  of  himdreds  of 
other  villages  built  upon  the  banks  of 
this  river.  Consult  a map,  then  pick 
almost  any  one  of  them  and  you’ll 
find  it  a good  fishing  area  with  ac- 
commodations to  meet  the  anglers’ 
needs. 

Bass  and  walleyes  are  perhaps  the 
most  popular  fish  of  this  stream. 
Lurking  in  the  riffles  and  pools,  they 
offer  exciting  battles.  Bass  here  are 
a light  olive  green  color,  with  fins  of 
matching  light  hues.  Unlike  the  Sus- 
quehanna smallmouths  which  are  usu- 
ally dark  green  across  the  back  and 
running  to  dark  almost  black  on  the 
belly,  those  of  the  Delaware  have  pure 
white  bellies. 

Residents  and  visiting  fishermen 
usually  select  hellgrammites,  crayfish, 
night  crawlers  and  minnows  as  bait. 
Nowhere  are  hellgrammites  more  plenti- 
ful. In  the  riffles  there  exists  one.  two 
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and  sometimes  three  big  dobson  fly 
larva  or  clippers  under  nearly  every 
stone,  making  it  easy  for  anglers  to 
gather  the  necessary  bait.  The  same 
holds  for  catties  or  mad-toms.  Thou- 
sands exist  under  the  stones  along  the 
shoreline.  Seldom  is  it  necessary  for 
fishermen  to  carry  or  care  for  bait 
while  journeying  to  the  Delaware. 
Bait  is  plentiful  on  the  stream  bank. 

I caught  bass  and  walleyes  at  Nar- 
rowsburg  on  artificial  luies.  The  little 
spinner  and  fly,  tiny  wobblers  and 
small  plugs  provide  action  during  the 
day.  The  first  choice  of  many  anglers 
is  the  colored  fly  and  whirling  blade 
lure.  May  fly  life  is  particularly  plenti- 
ful on  this  stream  and  on  occasions 
the  stream  will  be  literally  covered 
with  a pale  yellowish  to  white  fly, 
Bass  and  others  feed  heavily  upon 
these  insects  during  a hatch  and  some 
of  the  best  fly  fishing  will  be  ex- 
perienced at  that  time.  Such  a hatch 
came  during  one  of  my  stays  and 
switching  from  a spinning  to  fly  rod, 
I experienced  one  of  the  finest  days  of 
bass  fishing  with  large  10  and  12  trout 
flies.  The  sight  of  those  dipping  flies, 
splashing  fish  and  the  feel  of  the 
throbbing  rod  are  etched  deeply  in 
memory,  promising  never  to  fade  with 
time! 

Trolling  is  popular  for  walleyes  as  is 
shoreline  casting  with  deep  running 
plugs  and  spoons.  The  little  Trix- 
Oreno  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
spinning  lures  for  these  moon-eyed 
gamesters.  Because  of  some  unusual 
condition,  each  year  a preference  is 
placed  on  one  hot  shot  lure,  soon 
to  die  a natural  death  and  fade  out 
as  another  lure  takes  over. 

One  of  the  most  unusual  sights  near 
Narrowsburg  is  Skinner’s  Falls,  lo- 
cated a few  miles  upstream.  Here 
giant  rock  formations  jut  from  the 
river’s  bottom.  Huge  pot  holes,  bear- 
like tracks  and  other  oddities  have 
been  carved  by  the  swirling  motion  of 
currents  into  the  solid  rock  platforms. 
The  falls,  which  is  a fast  riffle  falling 
at  considerable  height  for  a distance 
of  a hundred  yards,  slows  down  into 
another  giant  pool  frequented  by 
walleye  fishermen.  Trolling  from  a 
boat  is  popular.  Here  as  elsewhere,  the 
bank  is  sprinkled  sparsely  with  cot- 
tages built  in  shaded  groves  overlook- 
ing the  stream. 

I could  continue  writing  many  more 
pages  about  the  fabulous  Delaware 
telling  of  the  fine  fishing  spots  along 
the  more  than  300-mile  shoreline.  But 
this  should  hardly  be  necessary. 
Enough  is  given  for  an  inside  pic- 
ture of  this  Ashing  area  ...  a river 


growing  in  popularity  with  the  mod- 
ern Ashing  motorists  of  Pennsylvania. 
Promise  yourself  a trip  there,  a trip 
real  soon  along  the  beautiful  shores 
that  mark  the  end  of  Pennsylvania’s 
Eastern  boundaries. 


LOADING  AND 

LAUNCHING 

{From  page  17) 


opens  up  one  of  the  most  pleasureable 
and  profitable  types  of  fishing  to  you 
. . . float  Ashing.  By  using  two  cars, 
you  can  float  long  distances  down  pro- 
ductive streams  without  the  bother  of 
a motor  and  with  very  little  muscular 
exertion. 

Despite  the  many  advantages  of 
owning  a boat,  there  are  those  who 
look  upon  them  as  an  inconvenience 
and  just  too  much  trouble.  The  intent 
here  is  not  so  much  to  illustrate  the 
advantages  as  to  minimize  the  trouble. 
For,  most  boats  are  easy  to  get  to  and 
from  the  water. 

Actually,  there  are  three  main  ways 
to  convey  water  craft  by  motor  ve- 
hicle. Depending  upon  the  size  of  the 
boat  and  the  type  of  vehicle,  it  can 
be  carried  in,  on  or  behind  the  family 
car  on  station  wagon.  The  methods  of 
transportation  rank  upward  in  that 
order  of  practicability  for  the  average 
boat,  and  we  will  consider  them  in 
that  order  here. 

The  “in”  of  boat  transportation,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  excludes  con- 
ventional touring  cars.  It  requires 
that  you  transport  your  boat  in  a 
specialized  vehicle  such  as  a station 
wagon  or  truck.  “On”  transportation 
necessitates  some  type  of  car-top  car- 
rier, specially  manufactured  for  the 
purpose  or  via  a home-made  appa- 
ratus. And,  of  course,  “behind”  in- 
cludes all  types  of  trailers. 

Size  of  the  boat  frequently  dictates 
which  method  of  transportation  is 
used.  And,  loading  onto  or  into  the 
conveyance  usually  directs  the  best 
method  of  storing  the  boat  between 
trips. 

Some  owners  find  the  overhead  of 
a garage  makes  an  ideal  storage.  By 
a simple  system  of  ropes  and  pulleys, 
the  boat  can  be  lifted  from  or  lowered 
onto  the  top  of  a car.  Extremely  light 
boats  or  canoes  can  be  handled  with- 
out such  assistance,  but  even  these  are 
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sometimes  handled  in  the  above  man- 
ner for  the  sake  of  convenience.  Too, 
it  is  an  excellent  way  to  store  a boat 
so  that  it  does  not  take  up  space 
needed  for  other  uses  as  well  as  to 
keep  it  from  accidental  damage. 

Heavier  boats  can  be  stored  out- 
side, properly  covered,  in  an  inverted 
position.  They  should  be  well  sup- 
ported, however,  so  that  no  rmdue 
weight  is  placed  upon  any  portion  of 
the  craft.  For  this  reason,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  leaving  a boat  stored  on  a trailer 
for  long  periods  is  advisable.  Al- 
though most  trailers  are  designed  to 
distribute  strain  properly  for  reason- 
able periods  and  rough  roads,  fluctua- 
tions in  temperature  and  humidity 
may  be  damaging  to  wooden  boats  if 
let  set  too  long. 

Although  boats  should  be  properly 
protected  from  damage  regardless  of 
the  maimer  in  which  they  are  con- 
veyed, this  is  especially  important 
when  transporting  them  in  a station 
wagon  or  truck.  Short  sections  of  old 
fire  hose  or  automobile  tires  make  ex- 
cellent shock  resistors.  A boat  resting 
on  such  support  is  imlikely  to  suffer 
either  direct  damage  or  strain.  How- 
ever, the  boat  should  be  firmly  tied 
in  place  to  prevent  creeping  fore  or 
aft  and  to  eliminate  any  side  motion. 

Few  boats  can  be  safely  transported 
on  their  sides.  If  the  beam  is  too  great 
for  conventional  transportation  in 
your  vehicle,  it  is  safest  to  use  a 
trailer  or  a car  top  carrier.  All  boats 
are  constructed  to  resist  pressure  from 
the  top  and  bottom  and  should  be 
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carried  in  a manner  which  takes  this 
into  consideration. 

The  greatest  advantage,  of  course,  in 
being  able  to  transport  a boat  in  a 
i^ehicle,  is  the  fact  there  is  no  extra 
cost  involved.  However,  such  a method 
is  impractical  except  for  short  hauls 
since  the  boat  leaves  little  room  for 
ether  duffel  on  a long  trip. 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  popular 
md  least  expensive  of  mechanical  aids 
n hauling  a boat  is  the  car-top  carrier. 
Boats  are  made  to  offer  the  least  re- 
sistance possible  to  the  water,  and  this 
’act  works  to  advantage  when  they 
ire  carried  atop  an  automobile.  Any 
coat,  firmly  secured  to  a car-top  car- 
der, will  have  no  effect  upon  the 
steering  qualities  of  the  car  itself  ex- 
cept in  the  most  severe  winds  from  a 
)0°  angle.  Even  then  there  is  only  a 
slight  tendency  to  increase  normal 
vind  sway. 

Although  their  primary  fimction  is 
;o  carry  water  craft,  car-top  carriers 
can  also  be  utilized  to  carry  duffel  by 
ihe  simple  addition  of  longitudinal 
arms  fastened  securely  to  the  parallel 
irms  of  the  carrier  itself.  A small 
imount  of  duffel  can  be  fastened  on 
;he  carrier  under  a boat  or  canoe  if  it 
s so  arranged  as  not  to  interfere  with 
;he  craft  itself. 

Biggest  advantage  of  car- top  car- 
ders lies  in  the  fact  they  do  permit 
easy  transportation  of  boats  and  canoes 
without  taking  up  space  needed  to 
carry  other  supplies.  Those  who  go 
ishing  frequently  often  allow  the  car- 
der to  remain  on  the  car  throughout 
die  season  so  that  it  is  readily  avail- 
able for  this  purpose.  And,  it  can  be 
ised  as  a general  utility  carrier  be- 
eween  times. 

Most  important  in  using  such  an 
assist  in  transporting  fishing  craft  is 
to  ensure  that  all  straps  are  secure. 
\ny  amoimt  of  creeping  can  not  only 
cause  minor  damage  to  the  craft  itself, 
3ut  it  could  result  in  a bad  mishap, 
rhere  is  no  valid  reason  for  such  an 
iccurrence,  however,  since  retaining 
straps  are  ruggedly  made  and  have 
lonslip  buckles  for  maximum  security. 

Of  all  the  ways  to  convey  boats,  a 
trailer  is  by  far  the  most  practical. 
Modern  trailers,  such  as  the  Master- 
craft  illustrated,  range  all  the  way 
From  simple  sulkies  for  the  lightest 
craft  all  the  way  up  to  big-boomed 
trailers  capable  of  hauling  many  hun- 
dreds of  pounds.  Proof  of  the  popu- 
larity of  trailers  is  contained  in  the 
report  that  this  company  alone  has 
sold  40,000  units  since  1946. 

Although  a man  and  wife  can  easily 


handle  a light  boat  with  car-top  car- 
riers, the  wife  alone  can  get  a heavy 
boat  to  and  from  water  with  a good 
modern  trailer.  I know  a fellow  who 
has  the  use  of  but  one  arm.  He  owns 
a 125  pound  plywood  boat  with  a 25 
h.  p.  outboard  motor,  and  he  can 
handle  the  entire  outfit  himself  . . . 
with  the  aid  of  a trailer. 

Biggest  advantage  of  a trailer  is  the 
fact  that,  where  shoreline  permits,  the 
boat  can  be  backed  right  onto  the 
water  and  floated  off  the  trailer.  Con- 
versely, it  can  be  floated  back  onto  the 
trailer  for  easy  removal  from  the 
water.  Trailers,  although  necessary  for 
only  the  heavier  boats,  are  also  prac- 
tical for  lighter  craft  since  they  make 
of  the  craft  itself  an  excellent  carrier 
for  duffel.  Care  should  be  taken,  how- 
ever, to  ensure  that  no  undue  weight 
is  placed  within  the  craft.  All  weight 
should  be  well  distributed.  No  heavy 
boxes  or  other  objects  should  be  car- 
ried in  a boat  or  canoe  unless  positive 
care  is  taken  to  prevent  sharp  edges 
from  wearing  or  punching  holes  in 
weak  spots  in  the  craft. 

Too,  transporting  directions  should 
be  carefully  followed.  The  craft  must 
be  snugly  fitted  to  the  trailer  so  that 
there  is  no  slippage  or  excessive  vibra- 
tion. 

Several  sportsmen  friends  of  mine 
transported  a plywood  boat  600  miles 
only  to  find  on  arrival  that  the  secur- 
ing straps  had  slipped,  and  two  holes 
were  worn  in  the  sides  of  the  boat. 
But  for  the  ingenuity  of  two  Indians, 
who  made  a repair  with  white  spruce 
gum  and  bear  grease,  those  fellows 
would  have  been  forced  to  fish  from 
shore  or  hire  a boat. 

In  each  instance  mentioned  here, 
substitutes  can  be  made  for  the  prod- 
ucts available  from  your  sporting 
goods  dealers.  Nevertheless,  we  can- 
not pass  up  the  equipment  which  has 
resulted  from  years  of  research,  trial 
and  error  without  realizing  that  some- 
times it  is  more  economical  in  the  long 
run  to  use  the  manufactured  article. 
For  the  fellow  with  proper  tools  and 
know-how,  there  is  considerable  satis- 
faction in  making  use  of  the  cellar  or 
work  shop  to  produce  what  is  needed. 

To  discourage  even  this  trend  to 
home  talent,  there  are  commercial 
kits  available  for  assembling  one’s  own 
trailer.  But,  whether  we  want  to  make 
a construction  project  out  of  it  or 
rely  upon  the  manufacturers,  it  is 
true  today  that  getting  a boat  from  the 
back  yard  to  the  stream  is  no  longer 
a problem.  It’s  a quick  step  from  load- 
ing to  launching,  and  back  again  . . . 


with  a lot  of  fishing  fun  and  satisfac- 
tion in  between. 


FLY  AND  SPINNER 
THE  RIGHT  COMBINATION 

(From  page  21) 


Royal  Coachman,  tied  large  and  full, 
on  a Kirby  straight  bend,  straight 
eyed  hook  or  on  a Limerick  model 
hook.  This  fly  in  a wet  style,  gaudy 
and  showy  as  it  is,  fits  ideally  into 
the  scheme  of  spinner-spoon  casting. 
A size  1/0  works  best  for  the  fly,  a 
size  3 standard,  highly  polished  and 
bright-nickled  spoon  used  with  a 6 
foot  nylon  bass  weight  leader  and  a 
good  strong  8 foot  fly  rod  with  C level 
line  does  beautiful  work  when  the 
bass  are  found  in  the  larger  rivers  and 
the  combination  has  proven  extremely 
killing  for  smallmouth  where  fishing  is 
done  from  a float  boat  or  a canoe,  also 
along  the  weedy  shores  of  a small- 
mouth bass  lake  where  there  are 
rocky  coves  and  channels. 

A large  spoon  and  a larger  pattern 
of  bass  fly  in  a quite  different  polish 
for  the  spoon  and  a change  in  shapes 
for  the  spoon  does  mighty  deeds  in 
some  of  the  small,  brushy,  isolated 
little  bass  rivers  and  creeks  we  often 
overlook  in  our  adventuring  about 
with  the  fly  rod  and  the  spinning  rod 
for  the  choicest  of  the  smallmouth 
bass  pools.  It  is  surprising  when  we 
learn  how  many  of  these  hard-to- 
fish  creeks  and  rivers,  winding  back 
into  the  hinterlands  through  densely 
shrubbed  shores  there  are,  that  seldom, 
if  ever,  feel  the  splash  of  a bass  fly 
and  spinner  rigging.  Here  the  long, 
willow-leaf  shape  of  gold,  copper  or 
brass  finished  spoon  of  the  single  spoon 
type,  or  of  the  tandem  type,  does 
business. 

The  hot  weather  season  of  July  and 
August  then  again  in  September,  finds 
these  isolated  brushy  streams  gener- 
ally at  their  very  best  for  fly  and 
spinner  fishing.  A strong  8 foot  rod 
of  tubular  glass  fiber  construction  in 
dry  fly  action  is  an  ideal  choice  for 
this  fishing.  It  requires  a rod  with 
plenty  of  stamina,  yet  springy  and 
well  balanced,  but  one  that  will  take 
punishment  also,  for  there  are  many 
hazards  in  fishing  these  willow  hedged, 
root  bound  and  drift  blocked  waters. 
It  takes  a good  pair  of  waders  to 
navigate  the  sandy,  muddy  deeper 
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riffle  pools,  over  snake  infested  log 
jambs,  not  to  mention  many  other 
evils  associated  with  this  fishing.  But 
what  glorious  places  these  are  for  the 
spinner- and- fly  combination.  A size 
C level  line,  a fairly  short  heavy-bass 
test  nylon  leader  in  level  grades  and 
a size  3 or  4%,  leaf  shaped  gold,  brass 
or  coppertoned  spoon  with  its  size 
2 to  1/0  fly  often  produces  nice  sized 
smallmouths.  The  average  angler  dis- 
likes fighting  his  way  into  these 
streams  for  the  fishing  back  there  is 
hard  and  severe.  But  a good  fly  rod 
with  spinner  and  fly  will  take  from 
around  the  root,  the  occasional  rocky 
points  and  the  bass  grass  shelters 
a’ong  the  edges  of  the  eddying  pools 
smallmouth  up  to  3 and  4 pounds 
weight. 

It  seems  fantastic  to  learn  how  large 
bass  can  grow  in  some  of  these  small 
streams.  They  are  well  fed  on  fat  chub 
minnows,  silversides  and  very  often 
on  young  sunfish  that  swarm  about 
the  partially  submerged  drifts  and 
scrubby  willows.  A fly  of  the  McGinty, 
Silver  Doctor,  Montreal,  Royal  Coach- 
man, Red  Ibis,  Lord  Baltimore  and 
Black  Gnat  will  be  readily  taken. 
While  the  fly  rod  is  an  ideal  choice 
for  this  fishing,  spinning  tackle  is  be- 
coming steadily  more  popular  for 
these  streams  with  the  fly  and  spirmer 
combination.  In  the  new  styles  of 
spinner-spoon  patterns  the  spinning 
fisherman  is  given  special  considera- 
tion by  manufacturers.  But  the  type 
spoon,  the  fly,  the  hook  and  its  basic 
principles  have  not  changed  a great 
d9al  since  the  days  when  fishermen 
like  the  old-angler  we  have  described 
at  the  start  of  our  story  saw  bass 
chasing  minnows. 


SPINNING  THE 

BIG  RIVER 

(From  page  19) 


bruiser  that  came  a full  fifty  feet 
out  of  hiding  for  a River  Runt  Spook. 
I was  fishing  the  tail  of  a broad  pool 
having  worked  my  way  downstream 
from  the  head.  I hadn’t  had  a strike 
despite  the  fact  that  I picked  my  loca- 
tions and  had  cast  carefully,  practic- 
ally calling  the  shots.  While  changing 
lures,  I snapped  on  the  River  Runt. 
The  cast  was  to  a rock  in  the  center 
of  the  pool,  a wonderful  resting  place 
for  the  big  fish  that  come  into  that 


lower  water  and  stay  there,  frustrat- 
ing all  who  try  for  them  by  orthodox 
means. 

The  River  Runt  was  hard  to  handle, 
for  the  faster  I retrieved,  the  deeper 
it  went,  so,  I fed  out  line  while  keep- 
ing the  rod  bent  against  its  down- 
stream course.  It  must  have  wobbled 
its  way  at  least  200  feet  downstream 
when  all  of  a sudden  I felt  a jolt.  In- 
stantly I whipped  the  rod  back,  lifting 
the  line  in  a razor  cut  off  the  water. 
Snagged?  No  sir  . . . there  was  the 
flash  of  a fish  and  the  reel  drag  started 
to  buzz  and  never  quite  stopped.  I 
was  using  the  Mitchell  Companion  rod 
and  Mitchell  reel  loaded  this  time 
with  five  pound  line.  When  that  finny 
gent  came  to  the  end,  I snubbed  him, 
the  only  hope.  I swear  he  must  have 
gone  five  feet  in  a long  tarpon-like 
tailwalk  and  then  up— up!  The  line 
went  slack  but  I didn’t  care  for  I had 
learned  a secret  of  the  big  river  . . 
the  way  to  a big  baby  in  fast  water 
is  to  give  him  something  fishy  . . . 
something  large  and  formidable.  I 
wish  that  every  lure  I have  lost  could 
have  taught  me  what  this  one  did 
that  day! 

Bass  bugs  in  the  evening,  work  well 
on  lunkers  that  feed  just  below  the 
fast  water  of  a pool  where  it  slides 
into  a slower  pace.  Don’t  jerk  them, 
but  let  them  drift,  stopping  the  line 
every  now  and  then  to  make  them 
swing  into  the  current.  Here  the  drag 
works  to  your  advantage,  despite  the 
teaching  of  the  drag-wary  dry  fly 
purist.  That  drag  probably  looks  nat- 
ural, for  any  bug  that  size  should 
cause  some  surface  disturbance.  Often 
a few  ripples  and  the  sight  of  the  big 
bug  is  all  that  old  Mr.  Bass  needs 
when  he’s  beginning  his  nighttime 
feeding  period. 

If  I were  selecting  a rig  solely  for 
big,  fast  stream  work  with  big  spinning 
lures  or  small  bait  casting  lures  (al- 
most one  and  the  same).  I’d  choose 
a 7 or  71/2  foot  tubular  glass  with  a 
fast  tip  and  plenty  of  solid  backbone 
in  the  mid-section.  The  fast  tip  makes 
the  rig  more  versatile  for  other  fish- 
ing, while  offering  just  the  right 
power  for  pinpointing  the  long  casts 
to  those  midstream  holes.  This  type 
of  rod  offers  great  striking  qualities 
too,  for  it  is  strong  enough  to  lift  a 
long  line  quickly  and  set  the  barbs. 
When  a river  smallmouth  is  hitting 
you,  that  strength  is  none  too  much 
to  set  the  hook. 

Playing  big  bass  in  thick,  heavy 
water,  requires  you  to  let  the  fish  do 
the  dictating,  for  he  will  anyway. 


With  a long  Line  out  it  is  hard  to 
stop  a downstream  r\m  and  I’ve  found  > 
that  the  best  practice  in  this  situation 
is  to  relax  pressure  entirely.  Fish  don’t  . 
like  to  run  downstream  with  the  cur- 
rent and  when  they  find  the  pressxire 
relaxed,  will  immediately  head  back 
upstream.  This  is  the  point  you  have 
to  watch  for  it  is  right  here,  with 
plenty  of  slack  line,  they  will  usually  t 
take  to  jiimping.  Keep  ’em  down  by  I 
testing  the  pull  against  them,  just  | 
enough  so  they  will  battle  themselves  I 
out  heading  into  the  current.  Now,  I 
with  the  current  working  in  your  1 
favor,  let  them  drop  down  to  a slack  I 
pocket  and  for  the  final  netting,  bring  }: 
them  in  at  the  head  of  the  quiet  water, 
leaving  a comfortable  margin  for  them  i 
to  roust  about  without  getting  back 
irto  the  fast  stuff  for  one  last  terrify- 
ing  run  downstream.  If  the  hook  has  Ifi 
been  wearing  a hole,  that  last  run  may  \ 
be  all  they  need  for  leverage.  Once  s 
they  get  it,  your  trophy  is  only  a |i 
myth  or  the  “one  that  got  away!” 

Play  big  fish  until  they  are  almost  t 
spent  and  don’t  make  any  sudden  I 
movement  when  they  swim  by  those  I 
first  few  times  for  they  are  simply  ■; 
looking  you  over.  When  they  start 
turning  on  their  side  have  ready  the 
net.  ! 


BASS  IN  THE 

LITTLE  STREAMS 

(From  page  22)  | 
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spooking  the  bass  that  like  to  loaf  in  j l 
the  shade.  Once  the  cast  is  made  and  j ' 
the  bug  has  settled  a twitch  of  the  ' 
rod  begins  the  action.  The  bug  is  , 
moved  an  inch  or  two  then  allowed  to 
rest.  Seldom  does  the  bug  move  more 
than  a couple  of  feet  before  a surface 
explosion  marks  the  strike.  Seldom 
d we  take  a fish  from  this  spot  ex- 
cept on  hot,  bright  days.  Apparently  | 

bass  like  the  shade.  5 

y 

I prefer  a bug  of  clipped  deer  hair  \ 
to  those  made  of  wood  or  cork.  Ap-  j 
pa»sntly  the  soft  hair  body  yields  | 
under  pressure  in  a more  natural  1 
manner  than  the  other  and  as  a re-  | 
suit  more  fish  are  hooked.  The  harder 
bugs  are  apparently  rejected  by  the 
fish  much  more  quickly  than  the  soft  J : 

bodied  bug.  The  objection  to  the  hair  ' i 

bug  is  that  with  continued  use  it  be-  j | 
comes  sodden  and  must  be  dried  be-  I 
fore  it  can  be  used  again.  When  the  - 1 
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angler  ties  his  own  it  is  only  a matter 
of  carrying  a few  extras  and  making 
the  change  occasionally. 

As  to  color,  I prefer  an  assortment 
of  white,  yellow,  gray  and  black  and 
combinations  of  these  colors.  The 
black  is  particularly  effective  at  night. 

The  rig  I prefer  for  most  of  my 
fishing  is  a fly  streamer  combination. 
The  streamer  is  attached  to  a spinner 
of  the  Colorado  type  in  size  0 or  1. 
A willow  leaf  type  is  also  good  in 
either  gold  or  nickel  finish.  The  fly  is 
attached  to  the  dropper  at  least  two 
feet  above.  Size  six  and  eight  hooks 
are  the  preferred  sizes  for  this  type 
of  fishing.  This  combination  will  some- 
times bring  action  when  other  methods 
fail,  attracting  fish  that  even  refuse 
live  bait. 

The  appearance  of  this  rig  is  that 
of  a small  fish  trying  to  capture  a fly 
or  other  delicacy.  The  bass  being  of 
an  obliging  nature  strikes  at  the  in- 
truder thereby  saving  the  tid-bit  for 
itself.  The  results  are  profitable  to  the 
angler. 

In  looking  over  water  that  has  pro- 
duced I find  several  things  that  in- 
dicate bass.  Deep  rocky  pools  adjacent 
to  weed  mats  are  good.  Deep  under- 
cut banks,  particularly  if  there  is 
shade,  are  summer  hang  outs.  Obstruc- 
tions such  as  fallen  trees  or  deep 
piled  drift  with  under  cut  holes  of 
still  water  are  almost  sui'  to  harbor 
good  specimens.  Favored  feeding 
waters  that  produce  best  for  the  fly 
and  spinner  combination  are  the 
smooth  glides  between  deep  pools 
where  there  is  about  two  feet  of  water 
and  enough  soil  between  the  cobbles 
to  furnish  footing  for  occasional  weed 
mats.  Minnows,  crayfish,  hellgram- 
mites  and  other  insects  abound  in  such 
locations  and  here  bass  work  well 


during  the  morning  and  evening  feed- 
ing periods.  During  the  day  they  seem 
to  retire  to  the  deeper  more  sheltered 
waters. 

One  of  the  best  combinations  for 
stream  fishing  that  has  proven  good 
for  both  bass  and  pickerel  is  a spin- 
ner, pork-chunk  combination.  A gold 
or  copper  spinner  in  size  one  or  two 
is  attached  to  a number  six  long 
shanked  hook.  Near  the  top  of  this 
hook  a number  twelve  is  fastened  se- 
curely either  with  tying  silk  or  by 
soldering.  A pork  chunk  is  cut  tad- 
pole shape  with  the  body  not  over 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  a rind  tail  that  extends  the  over 
all  length  to  two  inches  or  a trifle  less. 
This  is  fastened  to  the  smaller  hook 
and  allowed  to  trail  back  over  the 
larger.  The  chunk  is  colored  bright 
yellow  and  decorated  by  a bit  of  red 
yarn  that  trails  about  a half  inch  from 
the  body.  The  yellow  color  is  a deep 
dark  secret — A dip  in  a bottle  of 
yellow,  waterproof  drawing  ink. — 
When  this  combination  is  fished  across 
the  deep  pools  at  evening  with  just 
enough  speed  to  keep  the  spinner  re- 
volving slowly  both  bass  and  pickerel 
strike  it  with  vigor.  This  lure  was 
made  to  work  with  perfection  on  a 
spinning  outfit  although  it  can  be  used 
with  a fly  rod. 

Diming  the  bright  hours  of  summer 
many  small  bass  will  be  taken  and 
only  occasionally  a keeper,  but  when 
the  shadows  lengthen  and  dusk  gives 
way  to  dark,  many  a man  sized  fish 
that  you  did  not  suspect  and  had 
spent  the  day  hidden  away,  comes  out 
to  take  his  share  of  the  night  flying 
insects  that  blunder  into  +he  water. 
Here  the  hair  bug  and  surface  dis- 
turbing lures  come  into  their  own  and 
the  angler  jolts  a scrapper  that  will 
test  his  light  tackle  and  skill. 

Fortunate  indeed  is  the  angler  who 
has  one  of  these  combination  streams 
near  at  hand.  When  the  trout  season 
closes  he  can  forsake  the  headwaters 
and  with  the  same  tackle  find  sport 
vmtil  time  to  lay  away  the  rod  and 
take  up  the  gun.  In  fact  one  angler 
of  my  acquaintance  has  found  several 
pockets  of  woodcock  cover  near  his 
favorite  bass  pools.  Often  he  will  hunt 
birds  in  the  morning  and  then  top  his 
bag  with  a bass  or  two  in  the  after- 
noon. It  is  any  wonder  he  seldom 
shows  his  mixed  bag  to  any  except  a 
few  trusted  friends? 


Lose  a Hook— Spare  a Bass! 


CROSS  ’EM  UP 

(From  page  23) 


strike  after  a number  of  tries  have 
aroused  his  curiosity. 

From  the  anglers  standpoint,  stream 
smallmouth  may  be  considered  lazy 
during  the  hot  weather  period  and  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  will  be 
in  the  very  deepest  water  only.  Ex- 
tremely clear  water  much  of  the  time, 
several  months  of  heavy  feeding,  and 
the  opportunity  to  look  over  an  as- 
sortment of  terminal  tackle  are  only 
a few  of  the  reasons  that  calls  for 
tedious  work  on  the  anglers  part  if 
his  success  is  to  be  at  all  comparable 
with  early  season  fishing. 

Good  catches  can  be  made  though, 
and  brings  to  mind  Red  Inks,  a very 
capable  fly  rod  man.  He  concentrates 
on  his  favorite  fish,  the  smallmouth, 
in  streams  and  the  small  feeder 
branches  during  the  hot  season.  Red’s 
favorite  lure  is  a small  spoon  with 
pork  rind  strip.  His  usual  fishing  time 
is  from  daybreak  until  about  8 a.  m. 
He  takes  advantage  of  the  best  time  for 
fishing,  takes  more  than  his  share  of 
bass  in  the  early  mornings  and  on  the 
rise  after  showers.  But,  this  is  not  the 
whole  story  in  Red’s  case.  This  small 
spoon  he  uses  regularly  is  home-made. 
It  is  from  the  blade  of  a willow-leaf 
style  spinner  blade,  size  3 or  3 1/2-  He 
solders  a hook  to  the  concave  side, 
positioning  the  bend  just  past  the  end 
of  the  blade.  This,  with  a small  strip 
of  pork  rind  has  taken  plenty  of  bass. 
While  he  has  a lure  with  an  action 
all  of  its  own,  and  this  without  a 
doubt  a help  in  our  much  fished 
waters,  he  works  it  very  slowly.  This 
alone  could  be  the  secret  of  his  suc- 
cess for  many  anglers  agree  the  gen- 
eral tendency  is  to  w’ork  lures  too 
fast.  The  smallmouth  in  the  hot  sum- 
mer season  often  has  to  be  teased 
into  striking. 

Using  lures  with  maximum  action 
at  a slow  retrieve  may  be  a big  help. 
Avoiding  the  use  of  sinkers  as  much 
as  possible,  which  hinder  the  action 
of  some  lures  and  almost  kill  the  teas- 
ing qualities  of  others,  can  be  con- 
sidered good  practice.  In  the  case  of 
small  flies  fished  wet,  a tag  of  pork 
rind  on  the  hook  will  help  sink  it 
faster  and  there’ll  be  a better  manipu- 
lation and  control  of  the  fly  than  by 
adding  split  shot  or  wrap  around 
lead  to  the  leader.  Too,  the  pork  rind 
tag  will  often,  apparently  be,  the  means 
of  getting  strikes. 
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For  More  Fun  in  A Boat 

Use  Common  Sense  Afloat 


KNOW  YOUR  BOAT 


Every  boat  has  its  limitations.  Learn 
what  you  can  expect  from  your  boat. 


balance  Your  load 


Distribute  weight  evenly  in  the  boat 
~ from  sicie  to  side  and  from  bow 
to  stern. 


WATCH  THE  W€ATNER 


Head  for  shore  before  a storm 
breaks.  If  caught  out,  seat  passen- 
gers on  floor. 


And  step  in  the  center  when  board* 
ing  the  boat  or  changing  seats. 


HEAD  into  The  waves 


If  waves  ore  high,  head  your  boat  at 
an  angle  towards  the  waves  at  slow 


USE  The  right  motor 


Too  much  power  can  damage  your 
boat— may  even  swamp  it.  Look  for 
OBC  recommended  horsepower  plate* 


don’t  overload 


Seats  do  not  indicate  capacity*  Two 
or  three  adults  may  be  a full  load 


AVOID  SHARP  TURNS 


Fast,  sharp  turns  are  hard  on  equip- 
ment—and  sometimes  on  people. 
Take  it  easy. 


Follow  the  eight  simple  rules  shown  here  for  more 
safety  and  fun  afloat  this  season,  says  the  Outboard 
Boating  Club  of  America,  national  organization  of  out- 
board boat  and  motor  owners.  Boating  is  the  safest  of 
outdoor  sports,  says  OBC,  if  you’ll  use  common  sense 
and  courtesy. 


NEW  LAKE  ERIE  BAIT  FISH  REGULATIONS 
EFFECTIVE  SEPTEMBER  1 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  directs  the  attention  of  bait-fish  dealers 
and  others  holding  a permit  for  the  taking  of  bait-fish  in  the  Lake  Erie  area 
to  the  following  regulations:  On  and  after  September  1,  1954,  the  only  species 
of  bait-fish  which  may  be  taken  from  Lake  Erie,  or  from  docks  or  boats  on 
Presque  Isle  Bay  will  be  the  Emerald  Shiner  and  the  Great  Lakes  Spot  Tail 
Shiner.  Penalty  for  violation  is  fixed  at  $20.00,  as  provided  for  under  Section 
251,  Act  of  May  2,  1925,  as  amended. 


Pennsylvania-New  Jersey 
Reciprocal  Fishing  Agree- 
ments for  Delaware  River 

A conference  was  held  at  Trenton, 
New  Jersey  on  June  8th  in  connection 
with  uniform  regulations  on  the  Dela- 
ware River  between  the  states  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 

Several  informal  meetings  were  held 
between  A.  Heaton  Underhill,  Di- 
rector, New  Jersey  Fish  and  Game 
Commission,  William  D.  Burk,  mem- 
ber of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission from  Philadelphia,  H.  R. 
Stackhouse,  Administrative  Secretary, 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  and 
representatives  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  and 
the  New  Jersey  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs. 

As  a result  of  these  conferences,  the 
following  reciprocal  agreements  were 
placed  in  effect  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing held  July  1st. 

FISHING  LICENSES 

That  fishing  licenses  in  the  Dela- 
ware River  between  the  states  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  be 
recognized  from  shore  to  shore  (high 
water  mark)  and  fishermen  be  per- 
mitted to  take  off  in  a boat  from  either 
shore  or  from  a boat  livery  and  on 
returning  to  have  in  possession  any 
fish  which  might  be  legally  taken. 

Residents  of  Pennsylvania  must 
possess  a New  Jersey  non-resident  li- 
cense if  they  fish  from  the  New  Jersey 
bank,  which  also  applies  to  residents 
of  New  .Tersey  who  fish  from  the  bank 
on  the  Pennsylvania  side. 

ROWING  BOATS 

That  no  license  be  required  of  any 
person  who  is  not  fishing,  but  who 
is  rowing  a boat  for  fishermen  in  that 
portion  of  the  Delaware  River  between 
the  states  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey. 

That  effective  in  1955  the  bag  limit 
on  trout  be  reduced  from  20  to  8 
which  corresponds  to  the  bag  limit  in 
inland  waters. 


CHANGING  ADDRESSES? 

Send  both  old  and  new 
addresses  to 
Penna.  Fish  Commission 
South  Office  Building 
Harrisburg,  Penna. 
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Middle  Atlantic 
Association  of  Casting 
Clubs  Hold  Seventeenth 
Annual  Tournament 

Rods  whir-r-red  and  reels  sang,  yet 
not  a single  fish  was  caught!  For,  ’twas 
the  occasion  of  the  SEVENTEENTH 
ANNUAL  WILLOW  GROVE  PARK 
TOURNAMENT  of  the  MIDDLE  AT- 
LANTIC ASSOCIATION  OF  CAST- 
ING CLUBS,  held  Sunday,  June  13th, 
at  Willow  Grove,  Pa. 

Splendid  scores  were  piled  up  and 
many  who  did  not  win  gave  the  win- 
ners some  mighty  keen  competition, 
as  hubbies,  wives  and  families  once 
more  enjoyed  fun,  friendship  and  good 
fellowship  on  their  annual  tournament 
day — the  day  to  which  they  had  looked 
forward  for  weeks  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, for  months  before. 

Even  Ole  Man  Weather  seemed  to 
sense  their  excitement  and  eagerness. 
He,  too,  did  his  part.  Following  a few 
drops  of  rain  in  the  wee  hours  of  the 
early  morning,  he  decreed:  “Enough 
of  that!  Our  casters  won’t  be  helped 
unless  you  clouds  wait  ’til  tonight  or 
tomorrow  to  do  your  cavorting  through 
sunny  skies!” 

The  bit  of  very  early  morning  rain, 
in  fact,  provided  a welcome  lower 
temperature  to  replace  the  intense  heat 
of  the  preceding  few  days.  ’Twas  with 
zest,  therefore,  that  the  fishermen- 
casters  and  their  buddies  put  their 
rods  and  reels  together  on  their  cast- 
ing day;  and  the  wives  and  families 
spread  banquet  cloths  and  picnic 
goodies  on  tables  placed  under  shade 
trees  on  the  Willow  Grove  Park  lawn. 

Distance  and  accuracy  events  in  fly, 
bait  and  surf  casting,  as  well  as 
accuracy  spinning,  were  scheduled  and 
run  off — with  prizes,  surprises,  tro- 
phies, medals,  chevrons  and  upsets 
the  order  of  the  day. 

The  famous  Middle  Atlantic  novelty 
target,  which  over  the  years  has 
claimed  the  attention  of  the  casters 
at  Willow  Grove  between  and  follow- 
ing the  major  events,  seemed  as  deter- 
mined as  ever  this  year  to  serve  its 
share  of  upsets.  Just  as  the  afternoon 
was  coming  to  a close,  a ripple  of  sur- 
prise passed  from  caster  to  caster,  as 
word  went  from  lip  to  lip  that  Chuck 
Huckins  had  unexpectedly  broken  a 


SCOUT  TROOP  DOING  FINE  JOB 

The  Pennsylvania  Angler  salutes  the  Explorer  Post  208,  Steelton, 
Pennsylvania,  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  for  the  fine  job  they  are  doing 
in  predator  control  along  the  fishing  streams  of  this  Southcentral  Penn- 
sylvania area. 

The  troop  program  is  directed  by  its  Scoutmaster,  Mr.  Lorenzo  Pryor. 
To  date  this  group  has  removed  some  thirty-eight  water  snakes  from 
a five  mile  section  of  Shermans  Creek  in  Perry  County,  which  is  highly 
essential  to  the  security  of  both  game  and  food  fish.  The  troop  is  actively 
engaged  in  wildlife  feeding,  building  feeders,  and  in  planting  tree 
seedlings.  So  far  this  year  they  have  planted  1200  scotch  pine  seedlings 
in  Roberts  Valley,  north  of  the  City  of  Harrisburg. 


four-way  tie,  emerging  the  tired 
though  triumphant  winner  of  this  fun- 
providing event. 

Winners  of  the  events  of  the  tourna- 
ment day  were  as  follows: 


%-oz.  Accuracy 

1st  Marvin  Allen  98.8 

2nd  Eddie  Collins  98.7 

3rd  Harry  Ford,  Jr 97 

%-oz.  Accuracy 

1st  Sam  Weitz  97 

2nd  Marvin  Allen  96 

3rd  Elmer  Schorle  94 

Wet  Fly  Accuracy 

1st  Art  Clark,  Jr 100 

2nd  Marvin  Allen"  98 

3rd  Joe  Horvath  94 

Dry  Fly  Accuracy 

1st  Marvin  Allen  96 

2nd  Elmer  Schorle  94 

3rd  Charles  Sawyer  93 


Skish  Fly  Accuracy 

1st  Ray  Caliman  67 

2nd  Art  Clark,  Jr 64 

3rd  Phil  Lansdale  62 

Skish  Bait  Accuracy 

1st  Chuck  Huckins  72 

2nd  Don  Ackerman  68 

3rd  Joe  Horvath  64 

%-oz.  Distance 

1st  Sam  Weitz  261  ft. 

2nd  Charles  Sawyer  . . .215  ft.  3 in. 
3rd  Art  Clark,  Jr 206  ft.  3 in. 

Fishermen’s  Surf 

1st  George  Lentz  375  ft. 

2nd  Russell  Stevens  ..343  ft.  4 in, 
3rd  Raymond  Engle,  Jr 339  ft. 

Jr.  %-oz.  Accuracy 

1st  Raymond  Engle,  Jr 84 

2nd  Fred  Tembley,  Jr 73.3 

3rd  Wm.  Bourland  73.0 
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The  Dover  Fishing  Club  of  Philadel- 
phia was  the  highest  scoring  club  in 
both  fresh  and  salt  water  and  Marvin 
Allen  was  the  highest  scoring  indi- 
vidual in  all  fresh  water  events  of  the 
tournament  day. 

Ellen  A.  Dietrich 


BIG  EEL  WITH  SMALL  BOY;  the  35-inch 
slippery  customer  was  snagged  by  12- 
yr.-old  Billy  Siverling,  Myerstown,  Pa., 
fishing  for  trout  in  Tulpehocken  Creek 
near  his  home. 


MORE  FENCE  CUTTERS 

Howard  Lesher  reported  that  some 
unknown  fisherman  cut  a wire  fence 
along  the  creek  on  the  R.  C.  Jones 
property.  In  order  to  keep  this  fishing 
location  open,  the  club  has  agreed  to 
build  a ladder  or  steps  over  the  fence 
at  two  locations  on  his  property. 

We  can  sympathize  with  farmers 
that  encounter  this  kind  of  vandalism. 
Why  can’t  fishermen  realize  that  acts 
such  as  this  and  littering  the  banks  of 
the  streams  with  paper,  cans  and  even 
worse,  is  detrimental  to  their  sport? 

Don’t  forget  that  these  acts  are  also 
harming  your  sport  by  many  others 
who  do  act  like  gentlemen.  It  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  report  these  acts,  if 
you  see  it  done  and  cannot  get  their 
names,  try  to  get  their  car  number 
but  be  sure  it  is  the  guilty  party’s  car. 
Appropriate  action  will  then  be  taken, 
you  can  be  sure. 

— Daniel  Boone  Rod  & Gun  Club 
Bulletin 


Wliat^s  Xew  in  Fishing  Books 


M really  behind  the  eight  ball, 
too,  on  this  book  because  it’s  the 
kind  of  book  that  deserves  to  be  re- 
viewed closer  to  publication  than  is 
now  the  case.  Even  if  I didn’t  like 
Fishing  Behind  the  Eight  Ball  by 
Harlan  Major  (The  Stackpole  Com- 
pany, Harrisburg,  Pa.,  $5.00)  I think 
I’d  rave  about  it  simply  out  of  fond 
recollection  of  what  Harlan  Major  did 
for  overseas  service  men  during 
World  War  II.  The  fact  that  I do  like 
the  book,  therefore,  makes  it  an  un- 
mitigated pleasure  to  write  about  it 
and  recommend  it. 

Fishing  Behind  the  Eight  Ball 
brings  together  fifteen  articles  in 
which  Harlan  Major  recounts,  in  the 
smooth,  always  interesting  narrative 
of  the  true  professional,  his  fishing 
experiences  throughout  the  world. 
While,  for  the  most  part,  these  articles 
concern  salt  water  experiences,  they 
are  of  interest  to  all  fishermen,  in 
fact  to  all  men  who  are  attracted  only 
by  the  best  in  story-telling — be- 
cause this  is  the  best.  As  much  as  the 
fishing  itself,  it  is  the  human  element, 
the  author’s  understanding  of  GI’s 
thousands  of  miles  from  home,  his 
warm-hearted  approach  to  Pacific  Is- 
■ land  natives,  his  vigorous  sense  of 


humor,  that  make  this  book  a prize 
package. 

Harlan  Major  is  the  guy  who  earned 
the  undying  gratitude  of  thousands  of 
servicemen  during  the  last  “big”  war 
who  were  stationed  in  far  places 
around  the  world  sitting  on  the  edge 
of  superlative  fishing — without  fishing 
tackle.  Almost  single-handed,  Mr. 
Major  started  a movement  (which 
eventually  involved  the  Red  Cross, 
Police  Departments,  clubs,  of  all  kinds 
and  a multitude  of  anglers  at  home) 
which  resulted  in  the  distribution  of 
fishing  tackle  and  fishing  information 
to  servicemen  around  the  globe.  Some 
of  the  most  fascinating  chapters  in 
Fishing  Behind  the  Eight  Ball  tell 
the  story  of  how  this  magnificent  pro- 
gram developed. 

This  is  a fine  book,  lavishly  illus- 
trated with  photographs,  an  endlessly 
rewarding  book  for  the  personal  li- 
brary of  every  man  who  likes 
thoroughly  masculine  writing,  who 
thrills  to  the  lunge  of  a great  fish  at 
the  end  of  his  line. 

* 4:  H: 

Woodsmoke  by  Ellsworth  Jaeger 
(The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  $2.95)  is  a book  that  richly  re- 
flects the  author’s  life-long  absorption 


PARTLY  COOKED  POTATO  turned  out 
to  be  the  hot  potato  that  caught  this 
15  pound  carp  for  Robert  Haley,  Sr. 
fishing  in  the  Schuylkill  river  recently. 
(L-R)  Bob  Haley,  Jr.  and  friend  Vernon 
Delaware  all  of  Mont  Clare  find  it  proof 
enough  but  still  hard  to  believe. 

( Phoenixville  Daily  Republican  photo.) 


By  Hugh  Johnson 


in  research  on  the  subject  of  the 
American  Indian.  This  is  a craft,  camp- 
ing and  Indian-lore  book  to  start  the 
drool  running  down  the  chins  of  Boy 
Scouts  whose  appetites  are  whetted 
for  more,  after  having  studied  through 
the  official  Boy  Scout  Handbook. 

It  is  supposed  to  be,  essentially,  a 
how-to  book  but  there  is  a vast 
amount  of  stuff  in  here  that  is  just 
interesting  to  know  without  having 
any  practical  application  unless  one 
intends  to  fill  his  tooth  cavities  with 
juniper  gum  or  make  his  own  hair 
tonic  out  of  the  leaves  of  the  New 
Mexican  Apache  plume!  Bird  calls, 
moose  calls,  alligator  calls  (and  how 
to  make  them),  duck  decoys,  stalking, 
fishing,  fly-tying,  fish  spears,  Indian 
gaff  books,  fire-making,  fire  safety, 
how  to  fight  fires,  tents,  shelters,  out- 
door clothing,  camp  cooking,  how  to 
tell  the  temperature  by  counting  the 
seconds  between  the  chirps  of  a cricket 
(when  is  it  that  important  to  know 
how  hot  it  is!),  and  so  on — a mass  of 
lore  in  a book  that’s  loaded  with  line 
drawings.  Get  this  for  that  outdoor  son 
of  yours.  He’ll  go  crazy — and  so  will 
you  when  he  begs  you  to  go  get  him  a 
porcupine  so  he  can  make  an  Indian 
fishing-float  out  of  one  of  the  quills! 
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A of  l*oiiii^ylvaiiia 

Where  black  waters  flow  through  the  valleys  wide, 

And  banks  of  coal  hug  the  mountain  side, 

A stranger  might  say:  “Oh,  there’s  not  much  to  see;” 

But  it’s  home  to  me: 

Pennsylvania, 

No,  there’s  not  much  to  see,  except  in  the  Spring, 

When  the  mayflower  peeks  through  the  mosses  green. 

And  the  apple  tree  blooms,  and  the  robin  sings 
A song  to  thee: 

Pennsylvania, 

And  the  fields  turn  green,  and  the  rolling  hills 
And  the  little  trout  stream  with  its  rocks  and  rills 
Sing  of  a dream  that  my  heart  fills, 

A dream  of  Spring 

In  Pennsylvania. 

Then  Summer  comes,  and  the  little  blade  of  coim 
Seems  an  inch  higher  every  morn; 

“Knee-high  by  July”  is  the  farmer’s  cry. 

And  a faith  is  born 

In  Pennsylvania. 

And  down  in  the  glen  the  rhododendron  blooms. 

And  it’s  just  like  a Church  with  its  quiet  rooms. 

And  one  looks  up  through  the  old  pine  trees, 

And — bows  on  his  knees 

In  Pennsylvania. 

Then  Autumn  comes:  that’s  the  best  of  all. 

When  the  oak  and  the  maple  and  chestnut  leaves  fall. 

And  one  hears  again  the  pheasant’s  call, 

A call  to  the  fields 

In  Pennsylvania. 

When  Winter  comes,  and  the  fresh -fallen  snow 
Descends  on  the  roof-tops  and  hills  below. 

And  each  home  lights  up  with  a Christmas  glow; 

’Tis  Christmas  eve 

In  Pennsylvania. 

Then  one  walks  out  in  the  still  of  the  night. 

And  looks  up  at  the  heavens  and  stars  so  bright; 

And  he  knows  in  his  soul  everything’s  all  right. 

As  long  as  there’s 

A Pennsylvania 

Yes,  God  has  made  her  “a  Keystone  State” 

In  the  hearts  of  those  whom  she  helped  create; 

Believe  me,  folks,  it  is  really  great 
To  live  right  here. 

In  Pennsylvania. 

By  Rev.  Irvin  R.  Lindemuth 
(June  issue — Pennsylvania  Angler) 


Through  its  progressive  program  and  work,  designed  to  improve  and  ex- 
pand public  fishing  in  Pennsylvania,  thus  advancing  the  best  interests  and 
general  welfare  of  this  Commonwealth: 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 


Proudly  joins  Pennsylvanians  everywhere  in  observing 
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THE  COVER:  TWILIGHT  comes  much 
too  suddenly  these  September  days 
for  the  Angler.  No  painting,  no  photo- 
graph can  adequately  portray  that 
gorgeous  Autumn  sunset! 

— Photo  by  Robert  Coudy 

Outdoor  Photographers  League. 

BACK  COVER— "F  ORE!!" 

— Photo  by  Don  Shiner. 
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WHAT  does  it  take  to  provide  good  fishing  for 
the  many  thousands  of  anglers  here  in  Pennsyl- 
vania? Well,  there  are  many  things — but  the  most 
important  necessity  is  water,  a never-ending  supply 
of  pure,  clean  water.  The  many  other  factors  of  food, 
cover,  insects,  stream  improvements  practices  etc.,  are 
all  dependent  upon  the  mediinn  of  water.  Just  how 
to  provide  this  most  essential  resource,  which  most 
of  us  take  very  much  for  granted,  is  not  easily 
answered.  There  is  no  magic  cure-all,  but  there  are 
ways  to  help. 

Just  stop  and  think  where  most  of  our  best  trout 
and  bass  streams  are  located  or  where  they  originate. 
Almost  invariably,  you  will  find  that  they  have  their 
start  in  a forested  area.  They  are  fed  by  the  many 
springs  and  small  tributaries  which  have  their  origin 
in  these  tree  covered  sections. 

Several  months  ago  readers  of  “The  Angler”  were 
given  some  well-founded  recommendations  for  the 
care  and  planting  of  open  and  eroded  streambanks 
along  their  favorite  fishing  streams,  particularly  where 
these  streams  run  through  the  more  open  farming 
areas.  The  author  pointed  out  that,  “left  alone, 
nature  can  well  take  care  of  the  streams  flowing 
through  the  forests  and  woodlands.” 

But  man,  in  his  endless  search  for  riches,  does  not 
leave  nature  alone.  His  insatiable  desire  for  more 
factories,  new  homes,  and  many  of  our  20th-Century 
conveniences  sends  him  into  the  remote  hills  and 
valleys  in  search  of  more  and  more  trees;  trees  for 
lumber,  pulpwood,  plywood  or  any  of  the  more  than 
4000  present  day  uses  of  wood  and  wood  products. 

Thus,  Nature’s  delicate  balance  is  immediately 
changed  as  man  cuts  trees,  removing  the  best  natural 
means  of  soil  cover.  It  is  common  knowledge  to  many 
of  our  older  generation  that  the  removal  of  trees 
from  small  local  watersheds  has  resiilted  in  fewer 
and  weaker  springs.  And  the  flow  of  those  remaining 
is  not  as  steady  and  certain  as  before.  Well  drillers 
are  busy  going  deeper  and  deeper  in  many  sections, 
reaching  down  for  the  gradually  falling,  water  table. 
We  see  more  and  more  the  frequent  spring  time 
floods  followed  by  low,  sluggish  streams  in  the  sum- 
mer drought  periods.  These  times  of  “feast  and 
famine”  in  our  natural  water  supplies  are  occurring 
more  and  more  frequently. 

And  with  these  floods  come  the  problem  of  silta- 
tion,  filling  our  dams  and  lakes,  spoiling  natural 
fish  spawning  beds,  burying  the  fishes’  natxural  food 
supplies,  and  even  killing  large  numbers  of  our  fish. 
Chief  Fish  Culturist,  C.  R.  Buller,  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  has  long  deplored  the  loss  of  insect  and 
aquatic  life  due  to  drought  and  siltation.  The  bi- 
ologists of  his  staff  at  the  Fisheries  Research  Labor- 
atory, Bellefonte,  for  years,  have  been  vitally  con- 
cerned with  not  only  the  propagation  of  fish  but  the 
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test  drought  insurance! 


By  HAL  GEIGER,  Forester 

The  Gladfelter  Pulp  Wood  Co. 


adequate  supply  of  aquatic  insects  as  food  for  fish 
released  in  Pennsylvania’s  thousands  of  miles  of 
streams. 

Much  publicity  has  been  given  to  the  importance 
of  industrial  and  sewage  wastes  which  have  ruined 
fishing  in  many  miles  of  our  Commonwealth’s 
streams.  But,  how  much  publicity  has  been  given 
to  the  loss  of  fish  and  aquatic  life  due  to  the  silt 
load  of  many  of  our  streams?;  or,  to  the  great 
fluctuation  of  water  levels  in  our  streams  between 
flood  and  drought  stages? 

Some  of  our  best  fish  and  wildlife  men  have 
recognized  this  danger  to  our  fish  and  other  water 
life.  A former  Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  has  observed  that  we  have  suffered  a greater 
loss  of  fish  life  from-  siltation  alone  than  from  all  of 
the  industrial  wastes  ever  dumped  into  the  streams 
of  our  nation.  Many  of  our  game  fish  are  natiurally 
suited  only  to  thrive  in  clear  water,  not  in  turgid, 
yellow  water  loaded  with  fine  silt  and  clays. 

The  most  important  of  all  relations  of  forests  to  the 
natural  water  supply  is  that  of  intercepting  and  stor- 
ing of  rainfall.  The  humus  and  leaf  litter  on  the 
ground  and  the  network  of  tree  roots  penetrating 
deep  into  the  soil  help  in  getting  more  of  the  rainfall 
and  melting  snows  into  our  underground  water 
storage.  Snow  stays  longer  under  trees,  and  this 
slower  melting  helps  to  decrease  the  high  water  run- 
off which  usually  occurs  during  the  early  spring 
months.  Forest  soils  actually  form  a tremendous 
reservoir  whose  capacity  is  greatest  when  the  danger 
of  floods  from  surface  water  rrmoff  is  the  greatest. 

The  sixty-four  dollar  question  then  is,  just  how 
can  we  “have  our  cake  and  eat  it,  too?”  Foremost 
among  the  enemies  of  our  forests  is  fire.  Severe  fires 
in  our  woodlands  and  larger  forested  areas  not  only 
kill  the  living  trees,  but  also  destroy  the  soil  cover 
of  leaves,  humus  and  smaller  woods  shrubs  and  plants. 
Gone,  then,  is  the  only  means  nature  has  of  slowing 
down  the  runoff  waters.  The  prevention  of  fire  in  the 
woods  is  the  responsibility  of  everyone  who  enters 
the  woods,  whether  logger,  hunter,  or  fisherman.  The 
slogan  “Everyone  loses  when  trees  burn”  includes 
you — too;  not  only  in  the  strict  dollar  value  sense 
of  trees  and  wood  destroyed — but  loss  of  recreational 
values,  water  supply  and  wildlife. 

Proper  cutting  according  to  good  forest  practices 
in  the  many  acres  of  our  forests  is  next  of  importance. 
Here  in  Pennsylvania,  with  our  predominance  of 
hardwood  stands,  some  type  of  selective  cutting  is 
usually  the  best  method,  both  for  the  regeneration 
of  the  forest  and  for  maintaining  as  much  soil  cover 
as  possible.  Clear  cutting  in  nearly  every  case  is 
wasteful  of  the  reproductive  power  of  the  trees 
themselves,  of  the  soil  in  which  they  grow  and  of 

(Tw7-n  to  next  page) 
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FORESTER  helps  farm  woodlot  owner 
to  select  and  tally  trees  for  cutting. 
Proper  cutting  will  insure  continued 
growth  of  remaining  trees  and  pro- 
tection for  streams  in  the  valley 
below. 


UPSTREAM,  the  brook  is  most  im- 
portant but  when  it  flows  thru  de- 
nuded gulleys  such  as  this  one  . . . 
becomes  dry  quickly  in  summer’s 
heat. 


HARVESTING,  by  selection,  from  this  Pennsylvania 
farm  woodlot  yields  sawlogs,  puipwood  and  posts 
leaving  a good  stand  of  trees  to  protect  soil,  provide 
future  growth  of  wood  products,  shade  and  cover 
streams  for  better  fishing. 


the  rainfall  which  should  be  caught 
and  held  in  that  particular  locality. 
Clear  cut  woodlands  can  be  as  deadly  | 
to  the  life  of  the  stream  in  the  water-  i 
shed  below  as  any  industrial  pollution  i 
or  gullied  farmland.  i 

How  to  promote  good  forestry  prac-  i 
tices  has  been  a real  problem  facing 
foresters  for  several  decades.  Through 
education,  many  forest  landowners,  ]' 
particularly  larger  industrial  forest 
owners,  have  volvmtarily  adopted  good 
cutting  methods.  State  and  Federally 
owned  forests  are  being  managed  to 
protect  all  of  the  natural  values.  The 
biggest  problem  facing  our  woodland 
mcmagers  however,  is  the  large  area 
of  privately  owned  forest  land  not  now 
being  properly  cared  for  to  preserve 
these  many  God-given  values  of 
Natxire.  Education  of  these  many  | 
landowners  plus  actual  technical  t 
assistance  from  public  and  industrial  j 
organizations  seems  to  be  the  only  i 
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sound  answer  short  of  direct  govern- 
mental regulation  and  supervision. 
Admittedly,  education  is  the  slower 
of  the  two  methods — but  it  is  the 
American  way. 

Abandoned  hillside  farms,  idle  and 
eroded  fields  and  strip  mine  spoil 
banks  also  contribute  their  share  of 
rimoff  waters  and  silt  during  flood 
periods.  The  replanting  of  these  areas 
to  tree  seedlings  is  a must  in  every 
conservationist’s  book.  The  soil  and 
water  on  these  neglected  acres  must 
be  tied  down  as  quickly  and  as  prac- 
ticably as  possible.  Many  methods  have 
been  tried,  but  trees  have  proved  their 
ability  to  grow  on  almost  every  site 
without  expensive  soil  preparation  or 
subsequent  treatment. 

Insects  and  disease  are  constant 
threats  to  the  continued  well-being 
of  our  forests.  Undoubtedly,  the  de- 
vastating chestnut  blight  of  the  early 
1900’s  had  a marked  effect  on  loss  of 
rainfall  water.  Thousands  of  acres  be- 
came dead,  lifeless  acres  affording  little 
resistance  to  the  elements  until  Nature 
could  gradually  replace  the  chestnuts 
with  the  oaks,  maples  and  poplars  of 
our  present  day  stands.  In  local  areas 
i tent  caterpillars,  walking  sticks  and 
other  leaf  eating  p>ests  denude  many 
acres,  temporarily,  at  least,  retarding 
the  growth  of  the  trees.  Repeated 
attacks  will  show  more  drastic  effects 
on  such  forests. 

{Turn  to  page  25) 


DOWNSTREAM  ...  the  dried  up 
brook  starts  a chain  reaction  in  the 
water  supply,  the  larger  stream  also 
shows  its  stones  causing  death  to 
aquatic  life  upon  which  fish  feed, 
a serious  blow  to  fish  and  fisher- 
men. 


VOCATIONAL  students  at  agricultural  high  schools  are 
carrying  on  good  work  planting  trees  on  idle  Pennsyl- 
vania farms.  These  future  farmers  are  learning  via 
action.  More  landowners  should  be  urged  to  plant  trees 
on  their  idle  land. 
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JOHNNY  APPLESEED,  reputed  to  be 
the  first  and  only  man  to  float  down 
the  Allegheny  with  two  canoes 
loaded  with  appleseeds. 


amateur,  have  painted  Allegheny  River  scenes — and 
mountain  scenes,  too,  for  in  the  great  Appalachian 
System  the  Allegheny  Mountains  rear  their  majestic 
foliage-clothed  heads  to  altitudes  well  beyond  3,000 
feet.  And  finally,  among  still  other  important  things 
bearing  the  “Allegheny”  tag  of  identification,  we 
cannot  forget  the  packet  boats  which  were  popular 
both  before  and  after  the  CivU  War— the  Allegheny 
Clipper,  the  Allegheny  Belle  (Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4),  the 
Allegheny  Mail,  the  Allegheny,  (1819),  and  the 
Allegheny  (sternwheel,  1830). 

Such  an  important  name  as  “Allegheny”  had  to 
have  a colorful  if  not  complex  origin,  a beginning 
dating  to  little  more  than  three  centuries  ago.  Ac- 
tually, a bit  of  mystery  and  uncertainty  surrounds 
the  name,  but  Delaware  Indians  in  the  area  when 
white  men  first  located  the  river  claimed  a tribe 
known  as  Allegawes  had  preceded  them,  and  from 
them  “Allegheny”  ultimately  was  coined. 

There’s  a story  about  a French  trader  Conoconne- 
que  who  met  an  Indian  and  asked  him  where  the 
river  (Allegheny)  ended.  The  redman  couldn’t  under- 
stand a word  the  Frenchman  uttered,  so  he  started 
repeating  the  name  of  his  tribe — “Allegawe,  Alle- 
gawe  . . The  Frenchman  later  told  fellow  trades- 
men about  the  meeting,  twisting  the  name  to  make 


THE  {STORIED  ALLEGHENY 


By  WILBERT  NATHAN  SAVAGE 

(Brown  Bros.  Photos) 


Enduring  Indian  legends;  a catchy  new  song 
enjoying  nation-wide  popularity;  poems  fraught 
with  nostalgic  memories  and  artful  realism;  news- 
paper editorials  with  clean  impact  and  depth  of 
honest,  purpose;  books  reaching  back  into  the  dim- 
ness of  far-off  yesteryears;  homespun  yams  of  ad- 
venture and  secrets  and  clever  river-life  know- 
how— all  of  these  and  infinitely  more  are  fondly  and 
dramatically  attached  to  one  of  the  truly  storied  rivers 
of  Pennsylvania — the  Allegheny. 

Yes,  the  word  “Allegheny”  is  a significant  one  in 
the  Keystone  State.  It  identifies  a special  kind  of 
superbly  durable  metal;  at  Meadville  there’s  the 
Allegheny  College;  artists,  both  professional  and 


it  soimd  like  “Alleganee.”  Some  people  have  termed 
this  account  a fabrication,  but  there  is  some  evidence 
that  in  the  main,  it’s  true;  however,  it  is  a little  on 
the  static  and  irrelevant  side  to  be  dealt  with  here  in 
imabridged  detail. 

Apparently  struggling  in  a near-paradox  of  di- 
rectional indecision,  the  Allegheny  rises  in  north  cen- 
tral Pennsylvania  (Potter  County),  squirms  its  way 
through  McKean  County,  near  Port  Allegheny,  Turtle 
Point,  and  other  villages  with  intriguing  names, 
finally  crossing  the  New  York  border,  bending  to  a 
northwesterly  course,  and  slithers  its  way  past  Olean 
where,  as  one  author  puts  it,  “the  Allegheny  resolves 
to  become  a river.  Above  Olean,  even  rowboat  navi- 
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POMEROY’S  EXPRESS  operated  between  Shaffer  and  Oil  City.  Historians 
give  little  data  on  it  but  perhaps  some  old  timers  can  recall  grandpa 

talking  about  it. 


gation  is  next  to  impossible  because  of  a marshy, 
boggy  country  where  the  water  spreads  out  through 
myriad  shoals  and  a labyrinth  of  shallow  bars.  At 
Olean  it  focuses  again  . . . There  is  a highway  bridge 
there,  with  an  unattended  river  gauge  on  its  cen- 
tral pier  . . .”  Even  at  Olean  there’s  scarcely  enough 
depth  for  an  18-foot  yawl  weighing  400  pormds 
(normal  water  volume,  of  course) . 

The  tireless,  meandering  Allegheny,  ever  reaching 
toward  its  mature  confluence  with  the  Ohio  at  Pitts- 
burgh, piles  up  more  than  twelve-score  downstream 
miles  from  Olean  to  the  Steel  City  of  the  World.  At 
one  section,  the  Allegheny  uses  up  35  miles  of  river- 
bed to  travel  just  15  miles  (near  Emlenton) . Count- 


ing Potter  and  McKean  counties,  the  Allegheny 
snakes  its  way  through  all,  or  parts,  of  nine  Penn- 
sylvania counties.  Its  mouth,  appropriately,  is  in 
Allegheny  County. 

On  the  way  from  Olean,  it  wanders  past  a village 
in  New  York  called  Allegheny,  on  to  Salamanca, 
veering  to  the  southwest  as  it  capers  through  the 
Allegheny  Indian  Reservation,  changes  its  mind 
about  directions  again,  and  starts  racing  toward 
the  Pennsylvania  border  town  of  Corydon  and  the 
near-by  Complanter  Indian  Reservation;  thence  on 
to  Kinzua,  and  other  places  bearing  singularly  strik- 
ing names.  Up  there  the  river  is  still  pretty  small  and 
wild.  In  some  spots  it  has  little  ambition  to  hurry; 

(Turn  to  next  page) 
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THE  ALLEGHENY,  first  river  steamer  to  go  from  Pitts- 
burgh to  Olean,  N.  Y.  under  steam  power  in  1830. 


THE  KITTANNING  is  the  last  steami 
to  go  to  Oil  City.  This  photo  sh 
her  between  Franklin  and  Oil 
upbound. 


in  others  the  countenance  is  changed  and  she  ex- 
hibits thundering  rapids  and  boulders  as  big  as  a 
pilothouse!  The  first  really  big  stretch  of  deep  water, 
according  to  author  Frederick  Way,  Jr.,  occurs  just 
above  Oil  City. 

The  history  of  Allegheny  navigation  and  other  river 
activities  tied  to  the  behavior  of  civilization  is  a 
romance  narrative  that  shall  never  lose  its  fascina- 
tion nor  its  luster  for  those  who  gain  things  akin 
to  edification  and  inspiration  through  long  and  close 
acquaintance  with  wise  old  rivers  like  the  Allegheny. 
Few  of  us  care  to  know  much  about  the  fact  that 
geologists  tell  us  the  Allegheny  country  was  formed 
and  the  river  took  shape  only  about  20,000  years  ago 
when  a series  of  restless  glaciers  started  grinding 
away  as  they  moved  from  the  North  and  enveloped 
practically  all  of  Canada  and  what  now  is  the  upper 
portion  of  the  United  States.  You’d  probably  prefer 
to  rule  out  geology  of  ancient  vintage  and  learn 
something  about  early  river  traffic  on  the  Allegheny. 
The  boats  of  various  kinds.  The  abundance  of  fish. 
Timber  and  people  and  frontier  skirmishes.  Glaciers 
of  two  hundred  centuries  ago  somehow  aren’t  overly 
exciting,  even  if  they  did  change  and  chew  up  the 
face  of  the  land  in  a dreadful  but  beautifying  manner. 

Like  all  other  navigable  rivers,  the  Allegheny  had 
its  era  of  the  primitive  craft — the  lowly  raft,  the 
feather-light  Indian  canoe,  the  cumbersome  flat- 
boat,  etc.  When  man’s  cleverness  put  steam  to  work 
on  river  boats  as  a source  of  power,  it  spelled  a 


period  of  trouble  for  many;  for  others  a blessing 
of  no  mean  proportions.  Problems  popped  up  like 
wild  mushrooms  when  heavy  boats  sometimes  became 
grounded;  and  alas,  then,  mankind  was  not  fitted  for 
dredging  treacherous  channels.  Lighter  vessels  went 
blithely  by  many  a large  grounded  packet,  driving 
the  unfortimate  skipper  to  deliver  language  which 
would  “sure  melt  granite  into  a hot  broth.” 

With  steady  progress  men  became  experts  in  ma- 
neuvering their  boats  through  perilous  and  “impos- 
sibly shallow”  stretches  of  the  Allegheny.  Every 
now  and  then  a boat’s  boilers  would  explode,  spread- 
ing death,  injuries,  and  panic;  but  soon  the  fright  was 
gone,  along  with  resolutions  to  forever  avoid 
steamers,  and  survivors  would  again  find  pleasure 
and  gainful  toil  and  inexplicable  attraction  in  the 
sound  and  smell  and  sight  of  steam-driven  river 
boats. 

The  Allegheny  can  lay  undisputed  claim  to  many 
“firsts.”  The  first  steam-powered  boat  to  reach  Olean 
(certainly  not  in  a shallowwater  season!);  the  first 
packet  to  bring  out  a cargo  of  barreled  oil  from  the 
Oil  City  region  (the  Venango,  1858);  the  first  packet 
to  reach  Kittanning  (the  Albion,  50  tons,  completed  in 
1826);  etc. 

One  of  the  earliest  important  “firsts”  was  the  jour- 
ney of  John  Chapman  (Johnny  Appleseed)  down 
from  Olean.  The  time  must  have  been  about  1788. 
He  used  two  canoes  lashed  together,  both  well-laden 
with  apple  seeds  from  his  brother’s  Olean  cider 
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THE  NATRONA,  built  by  the  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing 
Co.,  at  Natrona,  Pa.,  Typical  of  the  Allegheny  packets  just 
after  the  Civil  War  she  was  built  in  1863,  grounded  crossways 
at  Charley’s  Oven  below  Franklin,  shook  free  and  served  the 
Pittsburgh  area  many  years. 


mill.  Little  did  he  dream  that  one  day  two  steamers 
— the  Allegheny  and  the  New  Castle — would  become 
the  only  steam-powered  boats  ever  to  struggle  from 
Pittsburgh  through  to  Olean.  The  Allegheny,  men- 
tioned in  the  second  paragraph,  began  her  upstream 
journey  on  May  14,  1830,  with  64  passengers  and  25 
tons  of  freight.  The  New  Castle  went  up  in  1838. 
The  latter  was  bviilt  at  Freedom,  weighed  about 
forty  tons,  and  was  equipped  with  a single  2-flue 
boiler. 

Many  a man  was  killed  in  Indian  raids  along  the 
Allegheny,  and  it  seems  proper  here  to  record  the 
fact  that  Johnny  Appleseed  spent  a great  deal  of 
time  trying  to  bring  about  peace  between  the  white 
men  and  Indians  of  the  region.  During  the  War  of 
1812,  Chapman  ran  60  miles  through  trackless  wilder- 
ness to  get  reinforcements  for  the  beseiged  garrison 
at  Mansfield,  Ohio,  and  because  of  his  service  rescue 
troops  arrived  just  in  time.  That  was  the  era  of 
strong  men  and  strong  hearts — men  who  built  homes 
and  churches  and  stockades;  men  who  conquered 
mountains  and  forests  and  rivers;  men  who  knew 
not  the  meaning  of  stream  poullution,  nor  scarce 
fish  and  game. 

For  many  years  packet  steamers  and  long  rafts 
shared  the  Allegheny,  each  respecting  the  other  in  a 
reasonable  manner.  Very  often  the  rafts,  bound 
for  sawmills,  were  towed  by  a steam  towboat.  Oak, 
hickory  and  other  hardwood  would  not  float,  and 
had  to  be  carried  aboard  as  cargo.  The  largest 


rafts  were  fully  75  feet  wide,  and  up  to  200  feet 
long,  containing  hundreds  of  logs  cleverly  lashed 
together,  and  bound,  usually,  for  mills  at  Warren  and 
Parkers  Landing.  One  of  the  most  famous  towboats 
in  charge  of  raft  haulage  was  the  Crown  Hill. 

Sometimes  there’d  be  a flood,  and  the  crude  river 
traffic  would  boom  along  at  a great  rate,  with  water 
depths  sloshing  up  to  forty  feet  or  more.  Some- 
times, rafts  were  split  asvmder,  with  logs  flying  like 
straws  and  hardy  men  hard  put  to  stay  alive  in 
the  aquatic  fracas.  Uncounted  are  the  men  who’ve 
barely  made  it  to  shore  after  a smash-up,  perhaps 
clutching  a beloved  dog,  or  a precious  slab  of  bacon, 
or  a firearm  they  were  reluctant  to  consign  to  the 
current-raked  river-bed. 

When  the  year  1850  arrived,  Pittsburgh  had  more 
steamboat  tonnage  than  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and 
Charleston  combined.  The  Allegheny  had  its  full 
share,  too,  busily  shuttling  up  and  down  in  a region 
where  old  forts  still  stood  and  frontier  grave  sites 
told  of  unrecorded  skirmishes  between  traders  and 
redmen  and  renegades;  between  honest  settlers  and 
river-coimtry  rogues;  between  stealthy-footed  scouts 
and  men  who  knew  not  the  meaning  of  honor  nor 
mercy. 

Most  of  the  early  packets  had  a double  row  of 
cabins  with  an  aisle  in  between.  The  roof  of  the 
cabins  formed  the  hurricane  deck,  and  on  this  was 
a small  house  containing  the  officers’  quarters,  called 
the  “texas.”  Forward  of  the  texas  was  the  pilot- 
(Turn  to  page  24) 
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Fly  Rod  Rass  Lures 

By  ALBERT  G.  SHIMMEL 


The  Bass  is  a creature  of  mood 
and  whimsy  with  a flare  of  temper 
and  an  omnivorotis  appetite.  The  only 
truth  that  can  be  stated  in  general 
terms  without  fear  of  contradiction  is 
...  he  is  entirely  impredictable. 

This  fact  was  brought  home  to  me 
early  in  my  pursuit  of  the  bronzed 
warriors  of  the  waters.  With  four 
friends  I pitched  a tent  on  the  banks 
of  one  of  the  best  limestone  rivers  of 
this  state.  The  first  day  produced 
nothing.  The  second  day,  using  every 
method  we  could  think  of  and  invent- 
ing some  new  ones  netted  one  keeper, 
barely  longer  than  the  legal  limit.  On 
the  third  day  a morning  thunder 
shower  was  followed  by  an  almost  un- 
bearably hot  sun.  To  pass  the  time 
until  evening  my  friend  suggested  we 
move  our  boat  into  the  shade  of  some 
willows  and  make  ourselves  as  com- 
fortable as  possible.  As  we  slumped 
half  asleep  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
I heard  my  friend  gasp,  saw  him  stare 
intently  into  the  water.  Here  were 
schools  of  bass  making  good  use  not 
only  of  the  shade  of  the  willows  but 
of  our  boat  as  well.  My  friend  picked 
up  his  fly  rod  from  which  hung  a 
clipped  hair  mouse  and  was  in  the  act 
of  dapping  it  over  the  side  when  a 
bass  exploded  from  the  water  and 
took  it  before  it  even  touched  the  sur- 
face. For  the  next  three  or  four  hours 
we  caught  bass  with  ease.  Then,  just 
as  suddenly  as  the  fim  began  it 


ceased.  Although  we  tried  industriously 
that  evening  and  all  the  next  day  the  i 

bass  seemed  to  have  left  the  river.  \ 

The  strange  part  of  this  affair  was  that  S 

the  other  three  members  of  our  party  | 

had  been  fishing  similar  shady  water  \ 

less  than  a quarter  mile  down  stream  | 

with  both  bugs  and  live  bait  and  did  1 

not  get  a fish. 

This  mouse  bug  is  made  of  clipped  I 

deer  hair  with  a tail  made  of  a thin  i 

strip  of  imtanned  deer  skin,  minus  1 

the  hair.  When  this  rawhide  is  wet  it  j 

becomes  very  soft  and  flexible.  We 
prefer  this  bug  in  natural  gray-brown  | 

with  a few  imclipped  hairs  on  either  ’ 

side  of  the  head  for  whiskers.  Glass  ' 

eyes  may  be  added  but  they  add  noth- 
ing to  the  effectiveness.  White  and 
black  complete  the  assortment,  the 
latter  being  particularly  good  for  eve- 
ning and  night  fishing.  These  bugs  are 
fished  by  allowing  them  to  rest  after 
casting  until  all  surface  disturbance 
has  disappeared  then  moved  a short 
distance  by  moving  the  line  and  at 
the  same  time  vibrating  the  rod  tip 
to  impart  a swimming  motion.  Alter- 
nate the  pause  and  movement  imtil 
the  retrieve  is  complete.  In  stream 
fishing  they  are  cast  up  and  across 
then  retrieved  in  an  imitation  of  a 
small  animal  trying  to  escape  to  the 
opposite  bank. 

The  second  type  of  hair  bug  is  the 
frog  type,  tied  with  hair  legs  in  yellow- 
green,  yellow-white  and  green-white 


i 


combinations.  This  bug  is  particularly 
effective  in  weedy  backwaters  that 
open  away  from  the  main  stream.  The 
hair  legs  move  realistically  when 
manipulated  in  short  jerks.  A sptecial 
weed  guard  made  of  steel  wire  will 
allow  it  to  be  fished  through  weeds 
and  lily  pads  with  seldom  a hang.  It’s 
good  to  cast  it  on  a log  or  rocky 
shore  then  jump  it  into  the  water. 

A third  type  of  clipped  hair  bug 
has  hair  or  feather  wings  in  imitation 
of  the  night  flying  moths.  A thick  suc- 
culent body  and  a square  cut  front 
to  create  surface  disturbance  are  in 
order.  The  wake  produced  when  this 
bug  is  retrieved  is  the  secret  of  its  fish 
appeal.  These  bugs  fished  at  night 
produce  many  good  fish. 

Construction  of  these  bugs  has  been 
covered  rather  fully  in  back  issues 
of  the  Angler.  With  a little  practice 
any  one  can  learn  to  construct  them 
and  the  combination  of  colors  is  un- 
limited. Several  dealers  in  flytying 
material  have  assortments  of  dyed  and 
natural  colors  but  be  sure  to  specify 
body  hair  when  it  is  to  be  used  for 
bugs. 

The  second  class  of  artificials  is 
perhaps  the  oldest  from  the  standpoint 
of  use.  This  is  the  conventional  wet 
fly  group  tied  on  larger  hooks  than 
the  trout  patterns  but  otherwise  the 
same.  My  favorites  are  Black  Gnat, 
March  Brown,  WTiite  Miller,  Colonel 
Fuller,  Jock  Scott,  and  Silver  Doctor. 
These  are  fished  two  or  three  at  a 
time  on  a long  leader  and  are  spaced 
at  least  three  feet  apart.  The  drift 
down  and  across  the  current  is  varied 
by  occasional  movements  of  the  rod 
that  move  the  flies  in  an  irregulcir 
manner  causing  the  colors  to  flash  and 
quiver  in  the  water.  I prefer  flies 
dressed  with  wings  of  goose  or  turkey 
fibers  rather  than  the  whole  feathers 
with  the  center  quill  intact.  The  former 
dressing  with  its  softer  wing  and  light 
hackle  have  a living  breathing  action 
in  the  water  that  fish  find  attractive. 
They  will  serve  as  an  emergency  dry. 
On  several  occasions  I have  used  them 
as  in  the  following  example.  I noticed 
a dimple  imder  the  shade  of  some 
overhanging  willows.  Several  casts 
with  a wet  fly  brought  no  response. 

A bass  bug  and  a streamer  were  like- 
wise refused.  Then  I noticed  that 
when  a breeze  ruffled  the  leaves  a 
number  of  white  millers  took  flight  . 
and  occasionally  one  dropped  on  the 
water.  These  were  taken  with  a mini- 
mum of  surface  disturbance.  After 
pondering  the  situation  I took  a wet 
White  Miller  but  by  a liberal  applica- 
tion of  line  dressing  and  pressing  the 


wings  into  a horizontal  position,  it 
made  a passable  dry  fly.  Three  bass 
were  taken,  one  a shade  better  than 
two  pounds.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
times  in  my  experience  when  it  took 
a reasonably  exact  imitation  to  pro- 
duce results. 

Generally  these  flies  produced  when 
worked  deep  and  slow  over  the  pools. 
When  the  autumn  frosts  have  cooled 
the  water  a faster  action  will  bring 
more  strikes.  Just  where  the  current 
begins  to  slow  as  it  enters  the  deeper 
waters  of  the  pools  is  the  hot  spot. 
The  best  time  is  from  noon  until  the 
water  begins  to  chill  after  stmdown. 
Drifting  leaves  and  the  invigorating 
air  seem  to  affect  fish  and  fisherman 
alike.  This  is  when  bass  seem  to  strike 
readily  and  fight  with  a fury  un- 
matched at  any  other  time  of  the  year. 

Perhaps  the  most  consistently  effec- 
tive type  of  artificial  is  the  streamer 
fly.  The  secret  of  their  effectiveness 
is  the  action  and  close  imitation  to 
natural  minnows  that  form  a consider- 
able portion  of  the  food  of  bass.  Many 
patterns  do  equally  well  for  trout  but 
the  addition  of  a few  brighter  colors 
for  attractors  is  advisable.  Good  pat- 
terns are:  Edson  Tigers,  both  light 
and  dark;  White,  Yellow  and  Black 
Marabo,  Black  and  Lady  Ghost,  Royal 
Coachman,  Mickey  Finn,  Black  and 
White  Bucktail  and  a special  pattern; 
Black  hair  wing  tied  over  a body  of 
white  chenille  ribbed  with  silver.  Bass 
will  generally  take  a Black  Marabo 
when  they  are  feeding  on  hellgram- 
mites.  When  fishing  with  a pardner 
who  used  live  bait  it  was  the  general 
rule  live  bait  took  more  fish  but  the 
Marabo  took  larger  ones. 

Sometimes  streamers  are  fished 
singly  in  orthodox  style,  at  other  times 
it  is  necessary  to  attach  a small  spin- 
ner ahead  of  the  fly  in  order  to  get 
strikes.  Occasionally  we  fish  two 
streamers  about  three  feet  apart  from 
the  same  leader.  Keep  the  top  pattern 
small  and  light  in  color  and  make  the 
point  larger  and  darker.  The  resem- 
blance to  a large  minnow  trying  to 
catch  a smaller  is  remarkable.  This 
is  an  awkward  rig  to  handle  with  a 
fly  rod  and  is  a typical  last  resort 
method  with  us. 

At  other  times  a streamer  is  com- 
bined with  a pair  of  wets  on  a single 
leader.  This  is  a good  rig  to  use  on  the 
sandstone  streams.  One  of  the  best 
bass  fishing  days  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  enjoy  was  on  the  heavy 
nms  of  Pine  Creek.  Here  with  a 
novice  fly  fisherman  we  took  bass 
after  bass  from  the  glide  between  two 
large  pools.  The  climax  of  the  day 


came  when  my  friend  hooked  two  on 
the  same  cast.  He  landed  both  after 
a good  battle.  From  that  day  he  has 
been  an  enthusiastic  angler  for  bass. 

The  bass  is  a problem  child  for  most 
anglers  including  myself.  It  is  not 
good  for  a man’s  ego  to  watch  a school 
of  cruising  bass  ignore  everything 
thrown  at  them  including  live  bait  and 
then  see  them  strike  without  caution 
a few  hours  later.  Most  confirmed  bass 
anglers  take  up  their  tackle  with  the 
hope  that  today  will  find  old  bronze- 
back  in  a receptive  mood  armed  with 
the  patience  to  keep  trying  until  their 
efforts  are  rewarded.  Some  day  some- 
one may  invent  a meter  that  will 
register  the  striking  humor  of  bass  in 
advance,  then  our  troubles  will  be 
over. 

One  advantage  of  artificial  fly  rod 
lures  over  live  bait  is  that  unwanted 
or  undersized  fish  may  be  returned 
to  the  water  unharmed,  a good  con- 
servation practice  certain  to  promote 
better  bass  fishing  in  the  future. 
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Brothers  of  the  angle  are  split 
by  controversy.  Their  ranks  are 
torn  asunder  by  the  weighty  problems 
arising  from  the  introduction  and 
spread  of  spinning  as  a method  of 
fishing.  It  seems  that  one  cannot  be 
just  a fisherman;  one  must  be  either 
a spinner  or  a non-spinner  and, 
“Never  the  twain  shall  meet.”  Since 
its  introduction  into  this  country  a 
decade  or  so  ago,  and  its  subsequent 
exploitation,  spinning  has  been  harmed 
in  some  streams  as  being  too  killing,  a 
threat  to  the  fish  population.  In  other 
areas  it  has  been  laughed  at  and 
sneered  upon  as  being  totally  ineffec- 
tive, worthy  only  of  contempt  from 
the  serious  minded  angler.  Obviously 
it  cannot  be  both  things. 

Since  most  of  the  controversy  sur- 
rounding spirming  centers  around  plug 
casting  versus  spinning  let  us  examine 
both  methods  with  a critical  eye.  Such 
examination  must  necessarily  deal 
with  the  primary  tools  of  both 
methods;  rods,  reels,  and  lines.  Lures 
we  will  leave  for  another  article. 

RODS 

Casting  rods: — range  in  length  from 
three  feet  to  six  and  a half  feet,  in 
action  from  stiff  to  very  limber. 
They  are  designed  to  cast  lures 


from  about  an  ounce  in  weight 
downward  to  one-fourth  of  an 
ounce.  Within  these  limits  rods  can 
be  had  for  very  specialized  purposes 
but  none  will  serve  for  all  types  of 
fishing.  Most  modern  casting  rods 
are  made  of  glass  plastic. 

Spinning  rods: — range  in  length  from 
less  than  five  feet  to  more  than  eight 
feet,  in  action,  from  fairly  stiff  to 
very  flexible.  They  are  designed  to 
cast  lures  ranging  in  weight  from 
one-sixteenth  of  an  ounce  up  to 
thi’ee-quarters  of  an  ounce.  Again 
no  one  rod  will  serve  all  purposes. 
Most  spinning  rods  are  made  of 
glass  plastic  though  some  very  good 
ones  are  made  of  bamboo.  Spinning 
rods  are  likely  to  have  their  action 
running  entirely  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  rod  and  not  as  prone 
to  have  as  fast  a tip  action  as  con- 
ventional casting  rods. 

REELS 

Casting  reels: — range  in  weight  from 
fom  ormces  to  more  than  half  a 
pound.  Some  have  very  light  spools, 
others  have  heavy  spools.  Some  are 
designed  to  lay  a very  light  line 
evenly  on  the  spool  while  others  are 
designed  to  lay  a heavy  line  evenly 
on  the  spool.  There  are  both  nar- 


row and  wide  frames.  Nearly  all 
practical  casting  reels  have  a level 
wind  device.  With  these  reels  the 
line  goes  out  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  the  spool  so  that  the  spool 
must  revolve  in  order  to  pay  out 
line  or  take  in  line. 

Spinning  reels: — wide  range  in  weights 
and  sizes  most  being  rather  heavy 
and  large  (10  oz.  plus) . Several  of 
the  newer  reels  weigh  six  ounces  or 
less  and  are  smaller  in  size.  The 
spinning  reel  spool  is  the  vital  de- 
parture from  conventional  casting 
techniques.  The  line  comes  off  the 
spinning  reel  spool  parallel  with  the 
axis  making  it  unnecessary  for  the 
spool  to  revolve.  On  the  retrieve  an 
arm  or  bail  wraps  the  line  onto  the 
spool  in  the  reverse  direction  from 
which  it  started.  Spinning  reels  have 
a tension  or  clutch  device  which 
has  settings  for  various  strengths  of 
line  and  against  which  the  fish 
must  battle.  The  intent  of  this  de- 
vice is  similar  to  the  star  drag  on 
a salt-water  reel. 

LINES 

Casting  lines: — ^usually  made  of  braided 
nylon  in  strengths  testing  from  four 
pounds  to  more  than  thirty  pounds. 
Some  lines  are  hard  braided  others 
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soft  braided.  The  hard  braids  wear 
the  best,  the  soft  braids  spool  best. 
Various  colors  are  used  as  an  at- 
tempt at  camouflage.  Attempts  are 
also  made  to  make  the  surface  of 
these  lines  as  smooth  as  possible, 
thus  reducing  friction  and  wear. 

Spinning  lines: — usually,  not  always, 
made  of  monofilament  nylon.  Recent 
advances  in  manufacture  have  made 
these  lines  more  flexible,  stronger 
per  diameter,  and  more  uniform  in 
size  as  well  as  very  smooth.  They 
represent  the  second  greatest  de- 
parture of  spinning  from  conven- 
tional plug  casting. 

With  this  all  too  brief  comparison  as 
a guide  let  us  examine  both  methods 
of  fishing  from  the  standpoint  of  what 
actually  happens  in  practice.  Theory 
has  its  place.  Here  we  are  interested 
in  results  as  they  show  up  on  lake 
and  stream. 

Spinning  had  its  inception  in  Europe 
where  it  was  known  as  threadline 
fishing.  Evidentally  it  is  an  outgrowth 
of  fly  fishing  since  the  original  lures 
were  light  in  weight,  as  were  the 
lines,  and  the  rods  resembled  fly  rods 
in  length  and  action  rather  than  cast- 
ing rods.  Indeed  the  very  first  applica- 
tion of  spinning  was  in  the  use  of 
various  live  bait  as  lures  for  salmon 
and  large  trout.  However,  since  its 
introduction  into  this  country  some 
fifteen  years  ago,  we  Americans  have 
greatly  widened  the  original  scope  and 
intent  of  spinning. 

In  theory  spinning  reels  should  give 
trouble-free  casting  since  they  cannot 
backlash.  In  practice  this  is  not  always 
the  case  as  some  trouble  is  experienced 
with  multiple  coils  of  line  coming  off 
the  reel  spool,  thus  resulting  in  a 
tangle.  Then,  too,  spinning  lures,  as 
well  as  the  method  of  line  release  and 
pick-up,  tend  to  twist  the  line.  An- 
other troublesome  feature.  When  a 
lure  is  cast  the  line  comes  off  the 
fixed  spool  in  a series  of  coils  which 
impart  a twist  to  the  line.  When  re- 
trieved the  pick-up  arm  or  bail  puts 
the  line  on  the  spool  with  a twist 
exactly  the  reverse  of  the  outgoing 
one.  Since  lines  are  cast  without  ten- 
sion and  retrieved  with  varying  ten- 
sions it  appears  some  line  twist  is 
inevitable.  Thus  the  big  advantages 
of  spinning  are  the  absence  of  inertia 
and  friction  in  the  reel. 

Spinning  rods,  especially  the  longer 
ones,  look  somewhat  like  fly  rods  ex- 
cept that  the  handles  are  longer  and 
the  guides  larger.  Since  the  reel  is 
mounted  under  the  rod,  as  in  fly  fish- 
ing, there  is  no  need  for  an  off-set 
reel  seat.  Large,  properly  graduated 


guides  are  necessary  to  reduce  the 
diameter  of  the  coils  of  line  as  they 
come  off  the  fixed  spool.  It  is  folly  to 
expect  one  rod  and  one  weight  of  line 
to  cast  all  weights  of  lures.  Line  and 
rod  must  be  balanced  with  the  lure 
to  be  cast  if  maximum  results  are  to 
be  achieved.  Since  most  spinning  rods 
have  the  action  extending  from  the 
tip  all  the  way  through  the  handle, 
parabolic  action,  an  attempt  to  over- 
weight the  rod  by  using  a too-heavy 
lure  results  in  the  feeling  that  a flat- 
iron is  attached  to  the  rod  tip. 

Monofilament  lines,  now  commonly 
used  with  spirming  gear,  represents  a 
distinct  advance  over  older  types  of 
lines.  They  also  give  the  spinner  a 
distinct  advantage  over  the  plugger 
provided  the  plugger  does  not  use  a 
long  leader  ahead  of  his  line,  as  he 
should  do.  New  limp  nylon  is  smooth, 
relatively  uniform  in  strength  and 
diameter,  sufficiently  flexible,  without 
imdue  stretch,  and  almost  invisible  in 
water.  These  lines,  plus  the  frictionless 
principle  upon  which  the  reel  op- 
erates, are  the  bases  for  the  real  or 
imagined  superiority  of  spinning  over 
casting. 

For  all  practical  purposes  casting 
reels  differ  among  themselves  only  in 
three  respects;  weight  of  spool,  qual- 
ity and  material  of  gears,  and  spacing 
of  line  on  the  spool.  Such  differences 
as  total  weight,  size,  and  width  of 
frame  are  of  minor  importance  and 
have  little  real  effect  on  the  proper 
fimctioning  of  the  reel.  Practically  all 
advances  in  reel  design  and  manufac- 
ture in  recent  years  have  been  aimed 
at  reducing  inertia  and  friction,  the 
two  bugs  which  bedevil  the  caster 
and  result  in  blacklashes.  The  axis  of 
a casting  spool  is  at  right  angles  to 
the  direction  of  line  flow,  hence  the 
spool  revolves  as  the  line  is  pulled  out 
by  the  weight  of  the  lure.  Line  control 
is  exercised  by  built-in  antibacklash 
devices  or  by  the  caster’s  thumb.  The 
thumb  is  much  the  better.  No  tension 
device  like  the  spinning  reel  clutch  is 
used  on  the  average  fresh-water  cast- 
ing reel.  Here,  again,  control  is  by 
thumb  pressure  on  the  revolving  spool. 
Obviously  it  is  impossible  to  control 
a heavy,  hard  rimning  ocean  fish  with 
thumb  pressure  alone  but  with  most 
fresh-water  fish  the  thumb  represents 
the  most  efficient  instrument  yet  in- 
vented for  the  purpose. 

Casting  rods,  and  the  proper  match- 
ing of  them  with  reel,  line,  and  lure 
are  the  least  understood  and  most 
misused  tools  known  to  fishermen. 
Rods  of  all  lengths  up  to  six  and  a 
half  feet,  all  actions  from  very  stiff  to 


extremely  light,  and  all  commonly 
used  materials  are  readily  available. 
The  great  trouble  lies  in  the  fisher- 
man’s failure  to  recognize  that  a given 
rod  MUST  be  matched  with  a reel 
of  proper  spool  speed,  a line  of  cor- 
rect size,  and  a plug  of  adequate 
weight.  To  put  a heavy-spooled  reel,  a 
light  line,  and  a light  plug  on  a rod 
with  fast  action  is  to  court  instant 
trouble.  Take  that  same  rod  and 
match  it  with  a fast  reel,  a light  line, 
and  a light  plug  and  the  result  is 
effortless,  trouble-free  casting  as  de- 
lightful as  can  be  offered  by  any 
form  of  fishing.  A general  rule  can  be 
laid  down  that  you  can  put  a fast 
reel  on  a slow  rod  but  never  a slow 
reel  on  a fast  rod.  Correctly  matching 
casting  tackle  is  an  art  few  persons 
possess. 

Casting  lines  are  now  almost  uni- 
versally made  of  nylon.  They  can  be 
had  in  any  desired  weight,  color,  and 
braid.  The  one  line  which  is  nearly 
impossible  to  use  on  most  standard 
casting  reels  is  the  monofilament  line. 
This  line  has  so  much  to  recommend 
it  that  the  time  must  shortly  come 
when  casting  reels  designed  for  its 
use  will  be  marketed.  Present  reels 
permit  small  diameter  line  to  get  be- 
tween the  reel  spool  and  the  end 
plates.  At  least  one  American  com- 
pany to  my  knowledge  is  working  on 
a reel  to  correct  this  fault  and  there 
is  now  on  the  market  a high-priced 
Swiss  reel  which  is  said  to  be  very 
good  in  this  respect. 

SUMMARY 

The  chief  advantages  of  spinning  are 
in  the  reel  and  line  used.  Contrary  to 
popular  belief,  some  difficulties  are  ex- 
perienced which  are,  in  their  peculiar 
way,  as  bad  as  the  troubles  experi- 
(Turn  to  page  28) 
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VARIABLE 


MID-POINT  POSITION  of  reel  on  rod  is  best  for  medium  i 
sized  and  some  lighter  lures.  Push  it  up  for  the 
heavies  . . . down  for  lightweights. 


ACTIOX 


SPINIVING 


ROD 


By  Ray  Ovington 

Author  of  “SPINNING 
IN  AMERICA” — the 
Stackpole  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


The  saying  “Position  is  everything 
in  life”  applies  aptly  to  spinning. 
The  position  of  the  reel  on  the  handle 
is  as  important  as  the  grip  position  on 
the  golf  stick  or  the  choke  hold  on  a 
baseball  bat.  Incidentally  this  is  ‘why’ 
the  long  handle  on  a spinning  rod,  in 
case  you  ever  wondered.  Of  course 
we  have  manufacturers  who  defy  this 
by  fixing  a metal  reel  seat  to  one  area 
thereby  ehminating  the  advantage, 
but  fortunately,  they  are  only  few  in 
number. 

The  spinning  rod  was  primarily  de- 
signed to  cast  limes  too  heavy  for  the 
fly  rod  and  too  light  for  the  plug  rod. 
As  such  the  action  and  design  calls 
for  a changeable  reel  position  and 
consequently  hand  position,  in  order 


to  bring  out  the  best  action  for  the 
particular  casting  problem  of  the 
moment.  The  fly  and  bait  casting  sticks 
do  not  require  this  change  as  the 
lure  weights  and  basic  casting  require- 
ments do  not  vary  to  the  extent  they 
do  in  spinning.  To  be  highly  ver- 
satile then,  the  spinning  rod  must  be 
able  to  cast  everything  from  a small 
unweighted  worm  or  heavy-hooked  fly, 
to  a large  and  bulky  plug  or  spoon. 
In  most  cases  the  longer  spinning  rod 
casts  the  lighter  lures  better  and,  con- 
versely, the  heavier  lure  handles  better 
on  a shorter  rod.  Since  we  cannot  add 
length  to  the  tip,  the  best  we  can  do 
is  change  the  reel  position  up  or  down 
as  the  case  may  warrant. 

As  you  can  see  by  the  diagram,  more 
rod  action  is  available  when  the  reel 
is  set  well  down,  less  with  the  reel 
placed  high  on  the  handle.  While  this 
change  is  highly  effective,  it  is  not 
the  complete  cure-all,  but  of  sufficient 
importance  to  bear  experimentation. 

Let  us  suppose  we  are  going  to  cast 
an  unweighted  worm  or  an  ultra-light 
lime.  Here  you  want  as  long  a rod  as 
possible,  so  by  placing  the  reel  near 
the  end  of  the  handle  you  gain 
seven  or  eight  inches  in  length 
which  slows  down  the  action  to  a high 
degree.  Light  line  is  needed  here  of 
course,  three  pound  test  at  the  most 
and  monofilament  by  choice  because 


it  causes  less  friction  on  the  guides,  J 

an  important  factor  when  casting  ) 

featherweights.  Use  two  pound  test  i 

for  even  better  results  and  have  no  j 

fear  of  losing  most  freshwater  species  j 

because  the  added  spring  in  the  rod,  i 

plus  the  line  stretch  and  reel  drag,  | 

combine  into  a lethal  outfit.  When  j| 

using  fight  lures,  reel  them  to  about  I 

eighteen  or  twenty  inches  from  the  H 

rod  tip  top  to  add  a little  more  swing  1| 

to  the  weight.  When  you  cast  it  should 
be  a gentle  swing  rather  than  a hefty 
push  or  snap,  and  by  doing  this  you 
will  find  that  the  fight  lure  casts  fur- 
ther and  with  no  danger  of  its  flipping 
off.  With  the  reel  in  this  low  position, 
the  distance  between  it  and  the  first 
guide  is  about  the  same  length  or 
longer  than  it  is  with  the  fly  rod, 
thus  enabling  you  to  manipulate  the 
line  with  your  free  hand  much  the 
same  as  with  the  fly  rod.  You  will  also 
find  that  with  the  reel  in  this  position 
weighted  nymphs  and  bucktails  can 
be  handled  on  your  spinning  rod  much 
more  efficiently  than  with  the  fly  rod. 

When  the  reel  is  fastened  midway 
up  the  handle,  the  medium  weight 
lures  and  baits  can  be  fished  to  best 
advantage.  Using  four  pound  test 
monofilament,  a hefty  night  crawler 
with  a split  shot  or  two  or  the  bubble, 
the  metal  lures  and  small  plugs  of 
% to  Vz  ounce  are  cast  well  and 
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accurately.  Actually  these  can  be 
cast  with  the  reel  in  the  low  position 
too,  but  the  feel  of  the  cast  is  not  as 
good,  nor  is  accuracy  as  easy  to 
achieve.  It  is  best  to  reel  the  lure  about 
nine  inches  or  a little  less  from  the 
rod  tip  to  offer  the  right  spring  to  flip 
the  rod  tip  on  the  cast.  The  casting 
motion  calls  for  a bit  quicker  flip  than 
you  used  with  the  featherweights  in 
order  to  get  the  lure  out.  For  the  best 
distance  and  accuracy  at  all  times, 
especially  in  a wind,  point  the  rod  at 
the  target,  held  parallel  to  the  water 
and  swing  back  to  the  ten  o’clock  posi- 
tion (See  diagram)  and  then,  without 
a pause,  flip  forward  with  a wrist 
snap  and  slight  forward  push  of  the 
forearm.  The  lure  will  shoot  straight 
out  and  over  the  water. 

I recently  latched  onto  and  netted 
a five  and  a half  pound  stream  small- 
mouth  on  four  pound  test  line  and  just 
the  other  day,  I fell  heir  to  a nineteen 
inch  pickerel  while  using  only  two 
po\md  test  line,  so  you  can  see  your 
tackle  has  great  latitude  when  it  is 
balanced.  Remember  light  lure  . . . 
light  line,  reel  position  down  to  the 
handle.  Heavy  lure  . . . heavy  line,  and 
reel  position  up  as  high  as  it  will  go. 
For  the  majority  of  the  work  you  will 
be  doing  however,  you  will  find  that 
the  medium  setting  will  be  right.  The 
fringe  benefits  of  spinning  are  many 
for  those  who  will  seek  them.  Spin- 
ning is  a precise  sport  with  precise 
tackle  and  you  can  get  the  best  from 
it  by  discovering  just  what  your  out- 
fit is  capable  of  performing. 

Now,  for  casting  the  big  stuff  . . . 
the  conventional  bait  casting  plugs  and 
spoons.  If  your  rod  is  light  or  of 
bamboo,  better  stick  to  the  lures 
around  a half  ounce  or  less  in  weight, 
but  if  your  rod  is  of  tubular  or  solid 
glass,  fairly  fast  in  the  tip  and  staunch 
in  the  lower  section,  you  can  handle 
the  big  ones.  Certainly  these  are  the 
upper  end  of  the  spectrum  and  as 
such  require  that  you  push  the  reel 
up  as  far  as  it  will  go  to  shorten  the 
rod  as  much  as  possible  and  tighten 
the  rod’s  action.  Monofilament  of  six 
or  seven  pounds  and  in  some  cases 
eight  pound  braided  line  will  be 
needed  here  to  make  sure  you  don’t 
flip  the  lure  too  fast  and  snap  it  off. 
The  heavier  line  being  stiffer,  es- 
pecially in  monofilament,  will  help 
retard  the  rod  action.  When  you  are 
fishing  with  the  heavies,  load  your 
spool  with  less  line  than  you  would 
ordinarily  use  with  the  lighter  test 
mono  so  that  it  will  not  have  the  ten- 
dency to  spill  over  in  coils.  Another 
point  to  remember  when  using  the 


heavier  line  weights  in  monofilament 
is  to  stretch  the  normal  casting  length 
of  line  thoroughly  before  attempting 
to  fish.  When  the  retrieve  lacks  ten- 
sion create  same  by  bending  the  rod 
against  the  lure  on  retrieve,  or  run  it 
through  the  fingers  of  your  free  hand 
as  you  wind  it  in.  This  will  make  sure 
the  line  does  not  loop  on  the  reel 
spool. 

When  casting  the  heavies,  reel  the 
plug  to  within  three  inches  of  the 
rod  tip  which  will  help  keep  the 
hooks  from  catching  in  the  line. 

The  power  of  the  standard  fresh- 
water spinning  outfit  is  absolutely 
amazing.  Recently,  while  visiting 
Walker  Cay  in  the  Bahamas,  I took, 
in  a single  day,  a twenty-eight 
pound  barracuda  on  six  pormd  mono- 
filament, as  many  as  fifteen  bonefish 
running  from  six  to  nine  pounds  on 
four  pound  test  and  jacks,  grouper, 
yellowtail  and  smaller  reefers  on  this 
same  four  pound  mono,  by  casting  for 
them  from  a skiff  or  trolling  over  the 
shallows.  In  the  deep  sea  we  trolled 
ten  pound  line  on  salt  water  rods 
and  I took  several  big  size  king  fish 
and  dolphin  in  the  twenty  pound  class. 


When  casting  the  heavy  lures  the 
action  as  with  the  ultra-light  type, 
it’s  a swing  rather  than  a snap  for 
your  rod  has  just  so  much  power  and 
no  more.  Always  start  at  the  parallel- 
to- water  position  bring  the  rod  up 
to  about  the  ten  o’clock  and  swing  down 
and  forward  gently.  If  the  rod  should 
go  back  further  than  the  ten  o’clock 
position,  the  plug  will  sail  high,  lose 
direction  and  leave  you  with  slack 
line  to  pick  up.  It  is  usually  then  a 
big  bass  decides  to  strike  and  there 
you  are,  powerless  to  do  anything 
about  it. 

The  position  of  the  reel  on  the  rod 
(the  casting  fulcrum),  plus  the  correct 
line  weight,  the  proper  lure  hang  from 
the  rod  tip  coupled  with  the  correct 
casting  action  can  make  your  spinning 
outfit  twice  as  versatile  as  you  ever 
dreamed  it  could  be.  Then,  with  your 
drag  set  for  the  line  weight  on  the 
spools  you’ve  got  many  reels  now  for 
the  price  of  one  with  the  reel  set 
at  the  proper  place  on  the  handle 
you’ve  many  rods  in  one!  Put  these 
points  to  work  and  you’ll  agree  you 
get  more  than  your  money’s  worth. 


for  casts.  Note  comparative  line  length  of  the  three 
lure  weights  as  they  should  extend  from  tip  of  rod. 
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At  the  first  pull  of  the  outboard 
starter  rope,  there  was  a muffled 
“phoofph”;  instantly  flames  shot  above 
my  head  from  the  motor.  And,  we 
were  in  trouble  . . . serious  trouble. 

Shore  was  a hafi  mile  away  on  either 
side,  but  now  it  looked  miles  away. 
My  wife  and  I are  both  fair  swimmers, 
but  the  heavy  clothing  we  had  worn 
against  the  rain  which  had  just  stopped 
would  make  any  swim  a long  one. 

As  I jumped  back  to  avoid  the 
flames  which  quickly  spread  to  the 
summer’s  accumulation  of  gasoline  and 
oil-soaked  dirt  under  the  rear  seat 
of  the  rowboat,  I bumped  into  the 
nearly  empty  five-gallon  reserve  gaso- 
line can.  The  lid  was  still  off,  and  a 
wrong  breeze  might  turn  it  into  a 
fiery  bomb. 

“Here,  take  this,  quick;  put  it  in 
the  other  end  of  the  boat,”  I told 
Mrs.  S.,  handing  her  the  can.  Then  I 
tossed  her  the  lid  as  the  flames  reached 
toward  me  across  the  boat  floor.  My 
next  impulse  was  to  throw  water  on 
the  fire;  but  there  was  not  even  a 
bailing  can  in  the  boat! 

I have  started  an  outboard  motor 
thousands  of  times  without  a mishap, 
but  this  one  experience  could  not 
have  occurred  at  a worse  time.  We 
had  been  away  all  day  from  camp  on 
one  of  Ontario’s  typical  rivers  which 
bulge  into  huge  bays  among  the  low 
hills  only  to  squeeze  through  those 
same  hills  in  narrow  channels  little 
more  than  a short  fishing-plug  cast 
across.  Rain  had  threatened  in  the 
morning,  so  we  went  prepared  since 
it  was  a long  haul  to  the  point  at 
which  we  wished  to  fish. 

When  the  rain  came,  it  did  not  stop 
until  we  were  half  way  back  to  camp 
in  late  afternoon.  The  strong  breeze 
which  carried  it  died  with  the  rain 
and  our  outboard  motor.  We  were  out 
of  gas  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
widest  bay. 

Although  the  wind  was  gone,  the 
boat  still  rocked  with  the  slowly  sub- 
siding waves,  and  in  my  hurry  to  beat 
the  next  storm  and  approaching  dark- 
ness, I slopped  some  gasoline  over  the 
motor  and  into  the  boat  from  the  re- 
serve can.  To  top  it  off,  the  gas  tank 
of  the  outboard  overflowed. 

I waited  for  the  gasoline  to  evapo- 
rate as  usual  but  didn’t  bother  to 
wipe  off  the  motor.  This  had  happened 
before;  it  has  probably  happened  to 
you.  What  I didn’t  take  into  considera- 
tion until  it  was  too  late  was  the  fact 
that  the  now  perfectly  still  air  was 
moisture-laden,  stuffy.  The  oil-con- 
tained gasoline  fumes  had  little  chance 
to  dissipate. 


I 


The  motor  didn’t  start  on  the  first 
pull  of  the  rope,  but  the  spark  it  de- 
veloped certainly  started  plenty  of 
trouble. 

With  the  reserve  gasoline  can  in  a 
position  of  relative  safety,  I hurriedly 
searched  my  mind  and  the  boat  for 
a means  to  cope  with  the  fire.  A heavy 
leather,  welding-type  jacket,  that  I 
sometimes  wear  fishing  in  lieu  of  a 
raincoat,  had  been  discarded  the 
moment  the  rain  ceased.  It  was  lying 
at  the  other  end  of  the  boat  where  my 
wife  had  taken  hopeful  refuge. 

“The  coat!  Throw  it  here!” 


) 

j 
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I caught  the  coat  and  turned  quickly 
toward  the  motor,  hoping  that  the 
gasoline  would  stay  intact  amid  the 
flames  a moment  longer.  Ignoring  the 
minor  conflagration  on  the  floor  and 
under  the  rear  seat  of  the  boat,  I 
flung  the  coat  over  the  hot  motor  and 
wrapped  it  in  tightly  with  one  motion. 

The  motor  fire  ceased  abruptly,  but 
my  ankles  were  getting  mighty  warm. 
I flopped  the  coat  on  the  floor  and 
shoved  it  back  imder  the  seat  to 
quickly  smother  those  flames.  When 
I looked  up,  the  motor  was  going 
again!  For  the  next  few  moments  I 


resembled  a sinful  Arab  doing  his  bit 
for  Mohammed  as  I knelt,  jumped  up, 
knelt,  jumped  up  . . . each  time  wield- 
ing the  coat  like  a matador  in  a tight 
spot  with  a bull. 

Yes,  the  coat  won.  And.  after  my 
nerves  and  the  motor  cooled,  that  fine 
little  machine  propelled  us  safely  to 
camp.  About  the  only  damage  weis 
some  singed  eyebrows  and  burned 
insulation  on  the  motor. 

But,  it  set  me  thinking. 

Had  the  heat  melted  that  gas  line 
on  the  motor,  had  the  fumes  from  the 
reserve  can  carried  to  the  fire,  had 
neither  my  wife  nor  myself  been  able 
to  swim  ...  it  might  have  been  a 
different  story.  Yet,  a little  more  cau- 
tion on  my  part,  a cleaner  boat,  a fire 
extinguisher  available  . . . there  would 
be  no  story. 

There  are  two  fellows  of  my  close 
acquaintance  who  actually  had  to 
swim  for  it  when  they  had  a similar 
experience  on  a lake  in  Pennsylvania. 
Their  boat  was  covered  with  canvass. 
They  lost  both  the  boat  and  the  motor 
and  narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives. 

The  Yacht  Safety  Bureau,  only  or- 
ganization of  which  I know  that  com- 
piles statistics  on  fire  and  explosions 
in  motor-driven  pleasure  boats,  re- 
leases an  annual  report  summarizing 
fire  insurance  cases  reported  by  sub- 
scribing companies.  Although  this  re- 
port is  a compliment  to  the  engineer- 
ing advancements  made  by  boat  com- 
panies over  the  years,  it  nevertheless 
underlines  the  fact  that  fire  accidents 
do  happen  on  the  water. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of 
motor  craft  fires  occurring  in  the 
United  States  annually  is  approxi- 
mately ten  times  the  total  number  re- 
ported to  the  Bureau.  For  the  years 
1948  through  1952,  the  reports  to  the 
Bureau  have  been  62,  73,  62,  58  and  64 
respectively.  It  must  be  considered, 
however,  that  these  figures  cover  the 
larger  motor-driven  craft  which  are 
insured  against  fire  and  explosion,  and 
incidental  mishaps  with  smaller  craft 
not  included  in  this  estimate. 

Many  mishaps  occur  with  boats 
which,  because  of  their  condition,  are 
not  insurable. 

Losses  in  1952,  covered  by  insur- 
ance, included  one  death  and  nine  in- 
juries, and  a cash  loss  of  $207,436.06. 
Causes  of  the  mishaps  involving  these 
losses  are  grouped  into  fuel  vapor 
fires  and  ignition  fires.  Fuel  leaks  ac- 
counted for  six  fires,  and  ignition 
trouble  at  starting  caused  thirteen,  for 
the  two  main  direct  causes. 

There  is  no  intent  in  this  article 

(Turn  to  page  25) 
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The  Eastern  Chain  Pickerel  is  a 
favored  game  fish  in  some  areas 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  others  it  is  con- 
sidered a trash  or  nuisance  fish,  par- 
ticularly by  those  who  have  sights 
pin-pointed  on  trout  or  bass.  But 
pickerel  are  hardy,  living  imder  bio- 
logical conditions  in  which  trout,  and 
in  some  cases,  bass  would  perish.  And 
they  are  found  so  abundantly  in  nearly 
every  stream,  mill  pond  and  lake  that 
fishermen  seldom  need  to  travel  far 
to  enjoy  a really  good  day  of  fishing. 

My  first  introduction  to  this  fish 
came,  like  that  of  many  other  anglers, 
at  an  early  age,  dating  back  to  boy- 
hood days  when  it  was  common  to 
spend  summer  days  at  the  old  swim- 
min’  hole.  Cutting  a willow  limb  and 
dangling  a cord  string  line  baited  with 
a worm  into  the  deep  pool,  the  majority 
of  fish  caught  were  sunnies.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  a fat  pickerel  would 
grab  the  bait  as  it  was  being  pulled 
to  the  surface  for  another  cast.  The 
size  of  the  mouth,  the  set  of  sharp 
dentures  and  the  length  of  the  pickerel 
always  stirred  excitement  and  I 


thought  surely  here  was  the  biggest, 
fiercest  fish  in  the  pond. 

I have  never  completely  outgrown 
this  boyhood  liking  for  pickerel.  Every 
year  my  enthusiasm  grows  for  a few 
days  of  bait  fishing  for  this  fish.  Per- 
haps the  continual  fascination  for  these 
outings  is  found  in  climbing  into  a boat 
and  pushing  from  shore  just  at  day- 
break when  a slight  mist  is  rising 
from  the  pond.  The  serenity  of  the 
sunrise  and  the  cool  breeze  filtering 
across  the  water  is  refreshing  and 
invigorating.  A summer  seems  in- 
complete without  a few  outings  spent 
fishing  in  this  manner.  The  sight  of 
the  bobber  moving  slowly  across  the 
surface  and  plunging  beneath  as  a 
pickerel  seizes  and  runs  with  the  bait 
is  almost  as  exciting  as  watching  a 
trout  break  water  for  a dry  fly  riding 
gracefully  over  the  riffles  of  a trout 
stream. 

Minnows  are  the  favored  food  on 
the  pickerel’s  menu  with  frogs  run- 
ning a close  second.  Big  pickerel 
choose  to  lie  motionless  at  the  rim 
of  weeds  or  beds  of  lily  pads  waiting 


. \ 

for  a luckless  frog  or  mirmow  to  swim  i, 
within  range.  Resembling  the  colors  of 
the  surroimding  vegetation,  it  can 
remain  so  still  that  it  sometimes  ap-  | 
pears  to  be  merely  a stick  or  moss-  | 
covered  limb.  But  when  frightened  v 
or  seizing  an  unfortunate  minnow  that  ; 
was  exploring  the  wonders  of  the  J 
underwater  world,  it  moves  like  a f, 
stroke  of  lightening.  Zipping  through 
the  water  with  such  speed  and  stop-  « 
ping  so  abruptly,  it  leads  most  ob- 
servers to  believe  pickerel  are  without  £ 
doubt  the  most  maneuverable  fish  * 
aswim!  I 

Pickerel  prefer  to  lie  in  shallow  F 
water  facing  shoreward  or  in  the  re-  | 
verse  position  if  the  shoreline  is  filled 
with  a heavy  growth  of  weeds.  Larger  ■« 
specimens,  however,  will  range  wher- 
ever  there  is  food,  even  to  pools  barren 
of  vegetation,  but  the  most  favored  | 
areas  are  near  some  type  of  cover—  F 
lily  pads,  grass  beds,  stumps,  sub- 
merged logs  or  tangled  masses  of  brush 
found  in  beaver  dams. 

Minnows  used  as  bait  vary.  Those 
favored  include  the  common  creek 


bait  a line 

i 


AIT  RIG  for  pickerel  uses  nylon  leader  between  bait 
nd  line,  attaching  bobber  to  keep  minnow  above 
weeds  on  the  bottom. 


PORK  CHUNKS  and  rinds  fitted  to  weedless  hooks 
worked  via  the  skittering  technique  snags  the  big 
ones  but  the  really  big  ones  are  wary  so  angler  must 
use  caution  in  approaching  good  pickerel  water. 
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chub,  sucker,  pond  shiner  or  suniish 
caught  by  hook  and  line  along  the 
nearby  shoreline.  The  chub  and 

shiner  are  two  of  the  most  lively  baits 
and  their  constant  swimming  motion 
coupled  with  the  bright  flash  from 

their  metallic-like  scale  make  them 

most  appealing.  Large  suckers  are  best 
when  trolling  for  big  pike  and  mus- 
kies. 

Whether  angling  from  the  shore- 
line or  boat,  the  angler  should  ap- 

proach the  selected  area  carefully, 
without  causing  too  great  a disturb- 
ance. Small  pickerel  can  be  caught 
without  exercising  much  care,  but 
big  fellows,  like  those  of  other  game 
fish,  are  wary.  When  advancing  toward 
a cove,  stop  rowing  some  yards  away 
and  glide  silently  into  position,  drop- 
ping anchor  as  noiselessly  as  possible. 

Use  a reasonable  size  hook  to  cor- 
respond with  the  size  of  the  minnow. 
Insert-  it  through  both  lips  to  prevent 
the  minnow  drowning  or  lightly  tmder 
the  skin  to  the  rear  of  the  dorsal  fin, 

(.Turn  to  page  27) 
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By  DON  SHINER 

(Illustrations  by  author) 


PICKEREL  are  found  in  many  streams,  lakes,  ponds  and  mill  races  thro 
out  Pennsylvania.  While  not  the  best  finny  customer  sought,  r 
anglers  go  for  him  in  a big  way. 


BOBBING  BOBBER  is  always  a thrill  to  a fisherman. 
Let  the  pickerel  make  that  second  run  before  setting 
the  hook. 


ON  LIGHT  TACKLE  pickerel  are  scrappers.  Fewer 
will  be  lost  if  you  use  a landing  net. 
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they  eall  him 


’’Mr.  Plug” 


By  PETE  BUSSER 

OUTDOOR  EDITOR— LANCASTER  SUNDAY  NEWS 
Photos  by  Bob  Bricker,  Staff  Photographer,  Lancaster  Intelligencer  Journal 


SOME  people  might  call  him  “Mr.  Plug.”  His 
right  name  is  Mr.  Raymond  A.  Heiland  but 
“Plug”  is  more  descriptive  of  the  72-year-old  gentle- 
man because  he  has  a collection  of  home  made  plugs 
that  he  claims  is  second  to  none,  anywhere! 

Other  collectors  have  more  of  the  store-bought 
variety  but  Heiland  appears  to  rule  the  roost  when 
it  comes  to  the  hand-hewn  jobs  with  original  de- 
signs. And  they  catch  fish,  he  will  tell  you  proudly. 
Not  all  the  350  original  plugs  and  the  better  than  200 
equally  novel  spoons  and  spinners  are  fish  pro- 
ducers but  each  has  a history  and  a story  and  the 
old  gentleman  can  unfold  a fishtale  along  with  the 
best  of  them. 

His  claim  to  fame  lies  in  his  ingenuity  in  select- 
ing materials  for  his  original  plugs  and  other  lures. 
These  include  white  pine  Christmas  trees,  plastics, 
including  a kid’s  toy  telephone,  belt  buckles,  ma- 
hogany wood  from  Africa,  bamboo,  cork,  balsa,  as- 
sorted tree  limbs,  umbrella  handles,  odds  and  ends 
from  electrical  fixtures,  rubber  bands,  shaving 
brushes,  Christmas  tree  ornaments,  lipstick  holders 
and  a groundhog  tail  that  was  made  into  a king- 
size  bucktail. 

Mention  a spoon  and  he’ll  show  you  a spoon  . . . 
kitchen  variety.  Inventory  of  the  Heiland  silverware 
is  almost  a daily  must  for  the  Missus.  She  never 
knows  when  hubby  will  snitch  a few  shiny  soup 
spoons  and  turn  them  into  fish  lures. 

And  his  originality  doesn’t  stop  with  lures.  His 
smkers  are  three-inch  long  war  excess  oxygen 
cylinders  that  Uncle  Sam  distributed  to  G.I.s  on 
troopships  to  be  used  in  filling  life  belts  with  air. 
Just  a few  oimces  of  melted  lead  dropped  into  the 
cylinder  and  Heiland  has  a sinker. 
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PLUGS  . . . there’s  a million  of  ’em  . . . well,  hundreds, 
anyhow!  But  here  is  a real  collection  of  wood  chunks, 
many  of  which  can  actually  give  bass  a good  jerkin’ 
around  anytime!  Collection  is  a riot  of  colors,  all  kinds,  , 
look  like  factory  jobs  but  all  hand-made. 

j 
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MR.  PLUG  at  his  workbench  Plugs 
are  varnished  once  a year,  none  al- 
lowed to  become  dull,  hooks  kept 
sharp  and  shining.  This  gentleman  is 
not  a whittler  but  an  expert  machinist 
and  jewel  setter. 


PLUGS  are  catalogued  in  Heiland’s  notebook  showing 
material,  origin,  changes,  additions,  ability  to  lure 
bass,  etc.  Two  plugs  shown  are  from  wood  in  Christmas 

tree. 


Now  retired  and  living  in  a small  residential  de- 
velopment near  the  town  of  Rohrerstown,  Lancaster 
County;  Heiland  has  fished  since  he  was  eight  years 
old. 

“I  remember  going  to  the  first  Lancaster  Y.  M.  C.A. 
Camp  Shand  back  around  the  1890’s,  “Heiland 
mused.”  It  was  located  at  Shively’s  Dam  near  Oregon. 
We  had  some  mighty  good  bass  fishing,  too.” 

He  first  started  making  plugs  in  1946,  after  a full 
life  as  jewel  setter,  tobacco  broker,  machinist,  tool 
salesman,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  fisherman. 
But  a heart  condition  and  the  fact  he  has  only  one 
eye  limits  his  trips  to  streamside.  Hence  he  turns  to 
lathe,  workbench,  and  jewelers’  glass. 

“I  think  I have  the  largest  collection  of  hand  made 
plugs  in  the  country,”  he  will  say  proudly.  “The 
other  day  I saw  in  a magazine  where  a fellow  had 
1,605  tackle  shop  plugs  that  cost  him  about  $2,000.  His 
is  larger  than  mine  but  none  I have  here  are  factory 
jobs  and  the  entire  350  only  cost  a few  dollars.” 

All  told,  he  has  five  factory  plugs  and  all  are 
rejects.  And  all  have  been  renovated,  repainted  or 
redesigned  to  maintain  the  Heiland  standard  of 
originality.  Many  lure  manufacturers  have  asked 
him  his  opinion  on  such  and  such  a design  or  color. 
And  the  information  is  cheerfully  handed  out. 

(Turn  to  page  26) 
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Mhermoelines^  Poets  and 


Dead  Cats 


By  ROBERT  COUDY 


wind  is  in  the  East,  ’tis  good  for  neither  man  nor  beast; 
wind  is  in  the  North,  the  skilled  fisher  goes  not  forth; 
wind  is  in  the  South,  it  blows  the  fly  in  the  fishes  mouth; 
wind  is  in  the  West,  then  it  is  the  very  best. 


So  goes  a little  ditty  familiar  to 
most  Pennsylvania  fishermen  and  one 
dreamed  up,  no  doubt,  by  some  long- 
gone  angler  m an  attempt  to  create  a 
simple  rule  of  thvunb  by  which  Wal- 
tonians  in  general  could  regulate  their 
activities. 

Therein  lies  the  long-sought  secret 
of  catching  fish  which  has  evaded  the 
brethren  of  rod  and  reel  these  many 
years. 

Piscatorial  research,  fortxmately,  has 
taken  a slightly  confused  step  in  the 
right  direction.  There  are  those  who 
hold  that,  wind  or  no  wind,  the  secret 
lies  in  what  the  sun  and  moon  table 
says.  Merely  figure  out  the  diurnal 
feeding  times  of  the  fish  on  an 
ephemeris  and  you  can’t  go  wrong. 
This  entails  a bit  of  extra  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  fisherman  who  may 
not  happen  to  have  an  ephemeris 
handy  anyway.  He  may  not,  in  fact, 


When  the 
When  the 
When  the 
When  the 


have  even  a clepsydra  or  a horologe. 

Another  school  of  thought  believes 
that  neither  wind  nor  moon  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  fishing.  It’s  all  a 
matter  of  the  thermocline.  Some  place 
down  in  a lake  there’s  a thermocline. 
Maybe  you  can’t  see  it,  but  neverthe- 
less it’s  there.  The  water  at  the  bottom 
of  the  lake  may  be  cold  enough  to 
freeze  the  whiskers  on  a catfish,  while 
the  surface  water  might  be  hot  enough 
to  scorch  the  scales  off  a bass  or  trout. 

Somewhere  in  between  lies  the 
thermocline  where  the  temperature  is 
just  perfect.  There  all  fish  are  firming 
in  unconfined  bliss  while  waiting  for 
some  angler  to  drop  his  bait.  Trouble 
is  that  the  average  angler  is  likely  to 
forget  whether  the  thermocline  is 
where  the  fish  are  or  where  they 
aren’t. 

One  fellow  we  knew  had  a rather 
unique  method  of  insuring  his  fishing 
luck  without  regard  to  wind,  water  or 
anything  else.  He  believed  that  if  you 
went  to  a graveyard  at  midnight, 
swung  a dead  cat  aroxmd  yorxr  head 
three  times,  spat  over  your  left 
shoulder  and  walked  backward  all  the 
way  home  you’d  catch  all  the  fish  you 
wanted  next  day.  We  often  thought  of 
giving  it  a try,  but  just  never  hap- 
pened onto  a dead  cat  at  the  right 
time. 

All  of  these  points  have  merit,  but 
they  require  simplification  so  that  they 
may  be  understood  and  remembered 
by  the  average  fisherman. 

We  believe  that  the  writer  of  the 
introductory  verse  has  the  right 
answer.  What  could  be  simpler?  No 
gadgets  to  carry.  No  dials  to  spin. 
Before  starting  to  fish,  just  whip  out 
a small,  easy-to-carry  copy  of  the 


verse.  If  the  wind  is  from  the  right 
direction,  you’re  all  set.  But  the  writer 
has  merely  scratched  the  surface  be- 
cause the  possibilities  of  the  system 
are  boundless.  There’s  no  reason  why 
all  of  the  important  theories  can’t  be 
simplified  to  revolutionize  piscatorial 
thinking. 

For  followers  of  the  dark-of-the- 
moon  theory,  for  example,  we  present 
this  little  thought: 

When  the  moon  is  full  and  round,  a 
single  fish  will  ne’er  be  foimd; 

When  the  moon  has  left  the  sky,  that’s 
the  time  to  cast  your  fly. 

Now  suppose  the  wind  is  from  the 
right  direction  and,  by  consulting  the  f 
above  verse,  you  find  that  the  moon 
has  left  the  sky.  What  could  be  nicer? 

Still,  one  miast  remember  that  the  g 
time  really  to  catch  fish  isn’t  in  the  I 
daytime.  There  are  thousands  of  other-  i 
wise  sound  plug-tossers  and  fly-  ^ 
flippers  on  the  water  long  before  the  | 
first  grey  curtain  of  dawn  is  raised  I 
in  the  eastern  sky,  because  that’s  the  r 
only  time  to  catch  fish  tmless  you  wait 
until  after  sundown  and  fish  all  night. 

Come  to  think  of  it,  it  makes  one 
feel  rather  silly  to  realize  all  the  time 
we’ve  been  wasting  fishing  in  pure 
daylight.  There  we  were,  lolling  in 
bed  at  3 o’clock  in  the  morning  when 
the  boys  who  knew  what  it  was  all 
about  probably  were  knocking  them 
dead  in  the  dark.  We  would  never 
have  made  that  mistake  if  we  had 
thought  this  one  up  sooner: 

When  the  light  is  on  the  water,  that’s  } 
the  time  you  shouldn’t  oughter. 

Don’t  forget  that  you  just  don’t  drop 
your  bait  in  any  old  water  and  wait 
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for  the  fish  to  swim  along.  You’ve  got 
to  find  the  thermocline.  Forgot  about 
that,  didn’t  you?  As  a constant  re- 
minder, we  offer: 

When  you  find  the  thermocline. 

That’s  the  place  to  drop  your  line. 

We  pass  quickly  over  the  dead  cat 
theory,  since  we  are  concerned  pri- 
marily with  the  scientific  approach. 
Our  friend  swore  by  it,  but  he  may 
have  been  the  seventh  son  of  a seventh 
somebody.  Besides,  how  long  can  a 
supply  of  silent  pussies  last? 

Equipped  with  these  bits  of  poetic 
wisdom,  there’s  no  reason  now  why 
any  angler  can’t  hit  his  favorite  lake 
or  stream  when  the  fish  are  jiunping 
over  one  another  to  grab  the  lure — 
or  stay  home  with  a good  book  or 
bottle  when  the  muse  indicates  that 
good  fishing  just  doesn’t  add  up. 

’The  days  of  hit  and  miss  are  over. 

All  I want  to  know  is  how  the  fish 
are  biting  over  on  Fish  Trap  Creek. 


Fish  Commission  To 
Observe  1954  Penn- 
sylvania Week 

Pursuant  to  a mutual  understanding 
between  the  Honorable  C.  A.  French, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission,  and  the  Honorable 
Andrew  J.  Sordoni,  Secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  following  commitments 
were  made  and  concluded. 

During  the  1954  PENNSYLVANIA 
WEEK,  OCTOBER  10  through  17,  the 
National  Flag  will  be  flown  from  all 
flagstaffs  on  the  property  of  the  va- 
rious fish  farms  throughout  Pennsyl- 
vania. Where  available,  Pennsylvania 
State  flags  likewise  will  be  flown  at 
these  locations.  All  rolling  stock,  in- 
cluding tank  trucks,  etc.,  to  be  pol- 
ished and  in  pleasing  presentment  on 
the  highways  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Continuation  of  the  usual  courtesy 
extended  groups  visiting  the  various 
fish  farms. 

The  personnel  of  the  Enforcement 
Division  reflect  the  dignity  of  the  Fish 
Commission  in  dress  uniform,  wher- 
ever possible. 

Mr.  French,  Mr.  Buller,  and  Mr. 
Barrett  have  been  committed,  and  will 
be  available  for  speaking  assignments 
during  PENNSYLVANIA  WEEK,  and 
all  Commission  personnel  throughout 
the  state  will  cooperate  in  every  way 
possible.  The  message  embodied  in 
these  discussions  during  the  week  will 
impart  to  the  public,  the  work  and 
program  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 


The  following  scientific  permits  were 
issued: 

Samuel  C.  Gundy,  Assistant  Di- 
rector Reading  Public  Musexim,  1101 
Museum  Road,  Reading. 

Robert  G.  Wingard,  Wildlife  Special- 
ist, Pennsylvania  State  University, 
State  College. 

NURSERY  WATERS 

Berks  County — That  in  accordance 
with  the  request  of  the  Lebanon  Val- 
ley Sportsmen’s  Association,  three 
ponds  on  their  property  and  about 
300  feet  of  the  Wernersville  State 
Hospital  Creek  be  continued  as 
nursery  waters  for  a period  of  five 
years. 

Crawford  Coimty — That  Pymatuning 
Reservoir,  the  area  extending  from 
the  spillway  of  the  dam  to  the  weir 
erected  across  the  stream,  a distance 
of  approximately  500  feet,  be  con- 
tinued as  nursery  waters  for  a period 
of  five  years.  Also,  Pymatuning 
Sanctuary,  the  area  just  below  the 
spillway  from  the  Sanctuary  to  the 


At  a meeting  conducted  in  Strouds- 
burg, Pennsylvania,  on  May  5,  1954, 
representatives  of  the  New  York  Con- 
servation Department  met  with  the 
Honorable  Paul  F.  Bittenbender,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission; H.  R.  Stackhouse,  Adminis- 
trative Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission;  and  W.  W.  Britton, 
Chief  of  the  Enforcement  Division  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 

The  meeting  was  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  working  out  a plan  for  mutual 
regulation  of  public  fishing  on  that 
portion  of  the  Delaware  River  lying 


Commission  which  is  designed  to  im- 
prove and  expand  public  fishing  in 
Pennsylvania,  thus  advancing  the  best 
interests  and  general  welfare  of  the 
citizens  of  our  Commonwealth. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
HAS  EVERYTHING, 
Keep  It  That  Way! 


main  reservoir — extending  58  feet  on 
each  side  of  the  spillway;  the  spillway 
covering  38  feet  and  out  into  the  lake 
a distance  of  200  feet  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  tracks,  be  closed  as 
nursery  waters  for  a period  of  five 
years. 

Luzerne  County — That  Kitchen  Creek, 
the  section  located  in  Ricketts  Glenn 
State  Park,  be  continued  as  nursery 
waters  for  a period  of  five  years. 

Monroe  County — That  Lower  Broad- 
heads  Creek,  from  upper  Percy  Craw- 
ford Bridge,  approximately  500  yards, 
be  continued  as  nursery  waters  for  a 
p>eriod  of  two  years. 

LOWER  WOODS  POND  AND 
BRADYS  LAKE 

The  agreement  covering  Lower 
Woods  Pond,  Wayne  County  and 
Bradys  Lake,  Monroe  County  has  been 
approved  by  both  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion and  the  Game  Commission.  Sur- 
vey of  the  areas  is  being  made  so  they 
can  be  turned  over  to  this  Commis- 
sion. 


between  the  State  of  New  York  and 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  New  York 
asked  for  a change  in  the  creel  limit 
for  pike-perch  or  wall-eyed  pike,  and 
pickerel  from  fifteen  (15)  to  ten  (10), 
and  to  remove  the  size  limit  on  rock 
bass.  The  Pennsylvania  delegation 
agreed  to  present  the  request  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  and 
expressed  themselves  as  feeling  reason- 
ably certain  that  it  could  be  accom- 
plished to  take  effect  during  1955.  The 
New  York  Commission  agreed  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  spears  and  outlines  in 
that  portion  of  the  Delaware,  and  that 
this  likewise  would  be  accomplished 
and  in  effect  during  1955.  The  meet- 
ing also  developed  an  agreement  by 
both  Commissions  providing  that  fish- 
ing licenses  of  either  state  would  be 
recognized  from  shore  to  shore.  This 
would  permit  fishermen  to  take  off  in 
a boat  from  either  shore,  or  from  a 
boat  livery,  and  on  returning,  he  would 
be  permitted  to  have  in  his  possession 
any  fish  which  he  could  have  legally 
taken.  However,  any  person  fishing 
from  the  shore  must  of  course,  take 
out  a license  from  the  state  in  which 
that  shore  is  located. 


PENNSYLVANIA  AND  NEW  YORK  AGREE  ON  RECIPROCAL 
PUBLIC  FISHING  IN  THE  DELAWARE  RIVER 
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ALLEGHENY 

{From  page  9) 


house,  with  tall  smokestacks  rising  on 
either  side  of  it.  Cost  of  boats  was 
usually  between  six  and  forty  thou- 
sand dollars.  Of  course,  there  were 
floating  palaces  carrying  a $200,000 
price  tag,  impressively  decked  out  in 
scrollwork  and  gilt,  oil  paintings  and 
cut-glass  chandeliers.  The  Allegheny 
saw  few  of  the  really  big  luxury  boats, 
but  the  Mississippi  Mark  Twain  knew, 
boasted  some  expensive  steamers. 

Packet  fares  varied  through  the 
years,  but  they  were  rarely  con- 
sidered high.  On  oil  shipments,  boat 
owners  sometimes  soaked  the  tariff 
to  the  oil  barons;  on  the  other  hand 
many  a poor  passenger  got  by  with 
a good  nip  of  whiskey  for  the  skip- 
per. To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  speed 
of  the  packets,  the  Allegheny  Belle 
No.  2 had  a schedule  card  which  read: 


FROM  PITTSBURGH— 


To:  Freeport  . . 
Kittanning 
Mahoning  . 
Redbank  . . 

Catfish  

Emlenton  . . 
Franklin  . . 


3 hours,  20  minutes 

5 hours,  15  minutes 

6 hours,  34  minutes 

7 hours,  45  minutes 

8 hours,  50  minutes 
11  hours,  30  minutes 
16  hours,  30  minutes 


One  of  the  fastest  of  the  early 
packets  on  Allegheny  waters  was  the 
Thomas  Scott,  weighing  50  tons,  built 
in  1849.  She  was  an  excursion  boat 
able  to  travel  upstream  more  than 
two-thirds  as  fast  as  she  could  go 
down — a real  speed  demon  compared 
to  the  first  steamer  built  on  the  banks 
of  the  Allegheny.  The  author  had  to 
engage  in  a diligent  bit  of  “digging” 
to  discover  that  this  was  the  Western 
Engineer,  with  a capacity  of  30  tons, 
launched  on  March  31,  1819.  She  went 
to  the  Missouri  River  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  S.  H.  Long  for  the 
famed  Yellowstone  Expedition  of  that 
time.  One  unique  feature  of  her  con- 
struction was  a huge  serpent  head  on 
the  stem  through  which  a steampipe 
was  connected  from  the  exhaust  of 
the  engine.  It  gave  the  appearance  of 
a dragon  breathing  fire,  and  Missouri 
Indians  by  the  score — accompanied  by 
some  “palefaces” — ^headed  for  tall 
timber  when  they  first  sighted  the 
remarkable  steamer. 

Although  fish  were  exceedingly 
plentiful  in  the  Allegheny  and  vir- 


tually every  tributary  large  and  small, 
few  towboats  and  packets  were  named 
for  fish.  Instead,  many  a boat  bore  the 
name  of  a furbearer,  or  a bird.  There 
was  the  Beaver  (packet,  1837),  for 
example,  and  the  Red  Fox  (towboat 
built  at  Brownsville,  Pa.)  Also  the 
Wild  Duck,  with  her  three  boilers  and 
towboat  poise;  and  the  Prairie  Bird, 
a packet  of  83  tons,  completed  in  Jime, 
1845.  The  Panther  was  a 4-boiler  tow- 
boat, built  in  1863;  and  the  Antelope, 
also  a tow,  was  built  two  years  later. 
Other  towboats  bearing  mammal  and 
bird  names:  the  Buzzard,  1855;  the 
Grey  Fox,  70  tons,  built  in  1857;  the 
Hyena,  towed  oil,  completed  in  1864; 
the  Kangaroo,  towed  cobblestones, 
built  in  1865;  and  others  of  lesser  ton- 
nage and  importance. 

Packet  accommodations  varied  with 
the  size  of  the  boat.  One  tiny  packet 
was  listed  at  9 tons,  while  the  largest 
Allegheny  packet  was  the  Belle,  rated 
at  262  tons.  The  Mary  Ann  probably 
was  average,  with  32  staterooms.  Most 
packets  drew  an  amazingly  small 
amount  of  water.  The  Cottage,  for  in- 
stance, was  rated  at  73  tons,  but  drew 
only  a foot  of  water  empty;  three  feet 
with  150  tons  of  freight! 

It  was  always  a day  for  gala  activ- 
ities and  galvanized  attention  when 
packets  engaged  in  races.  One  of  the 
most  famous  races  involved  the  Ida 
Rees  No.  2 and  the  Importer.  The 

latter  came  out  the  loser,  but  the  Ida 
Rees  No.  2 was  in  for  some  sub- 

sequent bad  luck.  She  left  the  Alle- 
gheny region  and  took  to  Missouri 
waters  rmder  Capt.  John  Gilliam,  be- 
came fatally  snagged  near  White 
River  23  miles  below  Chamberlain, 
S.D.  Her  cargo  consisted  of  furs  and 
robes  worth  $100,000. 

One  of  the  first  of  many  boiler  ex- 
plosions on  Allegheny  packets  took 
place  when  the  Pulaski’s  steam  pipes 
let  go,  scalding  many  persons  (May 
5,  1843) . The  L.  C.  McCormick  also 

blew  up  on  Feb.  16,  1879,  and  years 

later  a farmer  plowing  a field  came 
across  a shaving  mug  and  recognized 
it  as  one  which  had  been  blown  from 
the  boat.  The  Captain  of  the  boat  was 
William  Richardson,  and  to  this  day 
his  son  has  the  shaving  mug. 

The  Cottage  No.  2 blew  up  in  De- 
cember, 1865,  and  eight  men  were 
badly  injured.  More  disasterous  was 
the  thtindering  explosion  of  the  Alice 
(towboat)  on  August  30,  1913.  Eight 
of  her  crew  were  killed  outright,  two 
injured.  The  Advance  (towboat), 
blew  up  shortly  after  1862,  and  the 


Warren  (packet)  exploded  and  scalded 
five  people  to  death  and  injured  a 
dozen.  The  Virginia,  a packet,  took 
her  toll  of  lives  when  she  exploded 
on  March  31,  1849,  killing  ten  and  in- 
juring an  unknown  number  of  crew- 
men and  probably  passengers. 

During  the  oil  boom  in  the  up-river  | 
Allegheny  country,  which  cannot  be  I 
dealt  with  here  because  that  event  in 
itself  was  a period  worthy  of  extensive 
research  and  thorough  narration,  j 
skippers  on  packets  hauling  freight  , 
were  paid  $25  a day,  adding  up  to  a 
fortune  in  a matter  of  months  in  those 
days.  But  perhaps  the  wage  was  not 
to  be  reckoned  as  out  of  commensur-  1 
ate  line  with  the  toil,  for  danger  j 
lurked  not  alone  in  boiler  explosions.  | 
Boats  were  broken  in  half  on  flint-  i 
nosed  rocks  and  unyielding  snags.  1 1 
They  were  cut  down  by  ice,  shattered  I s 
by  collision  with  bridge  piers,  and  a o 
even  stripped  clean  top-side  by  low-  | v 
hanging  ferry  cables.  Some  caught  fire  I » 
and  burned  fiercely;  and  some  rammed  j 
other  boats,  or  were  themselves  I 
rammed,  and  the  weaker  of  the  two  1 1 
would  be  completely  split  asunder.  * : 
Others  fell  apart  because  of  old  age,  ,| 
and  a few  sank  because  of  poorly  'j  ; 
balanced  cargo. 

Time  and  man’s  ingenuity  brought  ;!  i 
a number  of  locks  and  bridges  into  I 
being  on  the  Allegheny.  Nine  or  more  . 
locks  are  now  in  operation,  and,  be-  > ; 
tween  some  of  them  the  river  is  ^ 
divided  by  picturesque  islands.  Some  | ^ 
of  these,  and  the  shore  areas,  harbor  | 
copperheads  and  rattlers.  But,  as  one  | 
writer  put  it,  “The  evils  of  the  snake  i 
population  are  tempered  by  the  ■ . 
presence  of  trilliums  and  dogwood  and  I 
other  exquisite  flora  . . .”  , 

Today,  the  Allegheny  serenely  flows 
on,  set  in  the  same  topography  where  'jJ 
men  first  viewed  her,  but  a modern  ;1 
touch  has  been  added  by  the  whir  of  ji 
industry  and  the  outlines  of  modern 
homes.  The  lower  part,  from  Kittan-  g 
ning  to  Pittsburgh,  is  a bee-hive  of 
up-to-date  manufacturing  establish-  ; 
ments,  producing  aluminum,  plate  i 
glass,  electricity,  steel  products,  etc. 

All  this  is  fine  for  the  economic  side 
of  the  picture,  but  the  conservation  i 
and  recreation  facets  of  the  setting 
have  suffered  to  the  extent  that  news-  ; | 
papers  large  and  small  have  recently  . 
taken  a stand  to  help  promote  speedier  - 
ways  to  stamp  out  certain  evils  and  ||i 
unpleasant  conditions  directly  asso- 
ciated with  the  Allegheny  waterway. 

Here  are  some  excerpts  from  a || 
typical  editorial  (Pittsburgh  Press,  ■■ 
May  2,  1954)  . . . “We  are  beginning  j 
to  realize  the  value  of  pure  water — 
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but  no  doubt  we  will  have  to  be  jolted 
several  times  by  experience,  before 
our  leaders  do  the  sensible  and  ob- 
vious thing  of  constructing  the  great 
water  conservation  dam  on  the  Alle- 
gheny River  above  Warren,  Pa. 

“This  dam  would  furnish  to  the 
Pittsburgh  district  the  finest  supply 
of  water  in  the  United  States. 

“It  would  cut  down  the  acid  in- 
jurious to  pipes  and  equipment. 

“It  would  make  fishing  possible 
through  the  length  of  the  Allegheny. 

“The  fish  come  all  the  way  down 
that  river  now  during  the  time  in 
Spring  and  early  Summer  when  the 
water  from  the  upper  Allegheny,  soft 
and  alkiline,  predominates. 

“But  when  the  water  gets  low,  the 
acid  mine  drainage  from  the  Kiski- 
minetas  turns  the  river  acid  from 
Freeport  to  Pittsburgh,  and  the  fish- 
killings  occur  which  distress  sports- 
men . . 

Three  cheers  and  a hearty  salute  to 
all  newspapers  which  repeatedly  voice 
attitudes  of  this  caliber!  If  sportsmen’s 
organizations  gear  themselves  to  a like 
coordinated  interest  and  action  move- 
ment, the  bass  and  trout  and  other 
fish  along  the  length  of  the  Allegheny 
and  its  tributaries  may  ultimately 
reach  such  a state  of  plenty  through 
multiplication  that  old-timers  will  be 
able  to  exclaim:  “Closest  thing  to  real 
fishin’  since  away  back  when!” 

Those  would  be  musical  words  in- 
deed— from  Buffalo  Creek  to  the 
Conewango  coimtry;  from  Mahoning 
Creek  to  the  waters  of  the  Tionesta; 
from  Sugar  Creek  and  Sandy  and  Red- 
bank  to  Cowanshannock  Creek  and 
Oil  and  French  creeks.  United  action 
and  a sensible  approach  to  every  pol- 
lution problem  can’t  bring  back  the 
hey-day  of  the  packets,  but  there  con- 
ceivably could  be  a resurgence  of 


piscine  population  so  memorably  con- 
temporary with  the  era  of  the  steam 
vessels  of  by-gone  years. 
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ROOTS  UPSTREAM 

(From  page  5) 


In  short,  to  provide  ample  water 
supply  in  our  streams  and  underground 
storage  areas,  man  must  work  with 
nature  in  putting  trees  to  work  for 
him.  Ground  cover  must  be  provided 
to  catch  and  hold  as  much  of  the 
rainfall  as  possible.  The  cheapest  and 
best  way  is  to  use  nature’s  original 
cover-trees!  The  money  spent  on  some 
of  our  so-called  flood  control  dams 
would  produce  far  more  lasting  results 
if  properly  applied  to  the  watershed 
above.  We  should  try  to  treat  the 
cause  rather  than  the  symptoms. 

Whether  you  live  in  the  city,  a 
village  or  on  a farm,  you,  as  a citizen, 
taxpayer,  and  fisherman,  have  a per- 
sonal responsibility  to  do  something. 
Talk  to  your  local  State  Forester,  or 
wood-using  industry  forester.  They  are 
working  at  this  job  365  days  a year. 
Help?  They’re  looking  for  all  they  can 
get,  from  as  many  people  as  they  can 
reach.  (Here’s  a project  for  Sports- 
men’s Clubs  and  local  Isaak  Walton 
League  Chapters.) 


Help  a farmer  plant  some  trees, 
persuade  him  to  take  better  care  of 
his  trees,  and  you  will  have  helped  to 
stabilize  that  little  stream  of  water 
originating  on  his  farm.  Do  this  on 
every  acre  of  woods  in  “Perm’s  Woods” 
and  then  watch  for  better  fishing  in 
your  favorite  stream.  Trees,  water  and 
fish  belong  together. 


FIRE! 

ON  THE  WATER 

(From  page  17) 


to  be  an  alarmist  or  to  cause  undue 
concern  over  the  possibility  of  fire  on 
the  water.  If  properly  cared  for  and 
periodically  inspected,  motor  driven 
boats  from  a pram  with  a 1%  h.p. 
motor  to  the  largest  yachts  are  as  safe 
as  their  users  have  a right  to  expect. 
But,  even  the  boat-motor  and  boat 
companies  issue  special  safety  infor- 
mation to  draw  the  user’s  attention  to 
normal  hazards  and  the  fallibility  of 
men  and  machines. 

Johnson  Motors,  leader  in  the  out- 
board motor  field,  had  this  to  say 
when  asked  about  boat  fire  safety: 

“First  of  all,  the  best  way  to  put  out 
a fire  is  to  keep  it  from  starting.  For 
this  reason,  one  of  the  best  precaution- 
ary measures  is  to  carry  a small  CO^ 
extinguisher  in  the  boat  at  all  times. 
This  piece  of  equipment  is  required  by 
law  in  some  areas.  Not  having  an  ex- 
tinguisher, small  outboard  fires  are 
easily  put  out  with  water  thrown  over 
the  engine.  Although  water  is  not 
usually  effective  in  gasoline  fires,  it 
seems  to  work  in  these  cases. 

A faulty  ignition  wire  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  outboard  fires,  and 
when  this  condition  is  combined  with 
a leaky  gasoline  tank,  a fire  is  almost 
certain  to  start.  Check  spark  plug  wires 
frequently  to  avoid  trouble.  Cigarettes, 
on  the  other  hand,  rarely  cause 
trouble. 

Other  safety  precautions  include: 
keeping  your  boat  free  from  oil  and 
gasoline  waste;  keeping  exterior  of 
motor  clean;  carrying  a life  preserver 
and  a small  pail  or  can  for  dipping 
water  in  the  case  of  emergency.” 

The  owner’s  manual,  issued  by 
Chris-Craft  Coi-p.  to  its  inboard  motor 
buyers,  includes  several  tips  which 
are  definitely  intended  as  insurance 
against  fire  on  the  water: 
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“Check  all  wiring  for  loose  connec- 
tions. Check  for  shorts  by  turning  all 
switches  ‘off,’  then  touch  battery  ter- 
minal to  battery  post  and  watch  for 
sparks.  Check  all  gasoline  line  fittings 
and  connections.  Fill  gasoline  tank. 
Open  shutoff  valve.  Recheck  for  leaks 
after  putting  in  gasoline.  (IMPOR- 
TANT)” 

Although  a fire  at  the  dock  may 
have  less  personal  consequences,  it  can 
be  equally  serious  to  the  boat  itself 
as  one  far  from  shore.  For  this  reason, 
Chris-Craft  warns,  “When  tying  up 
the  boat  for  any  period  of  time  over 
an  hour  or  two,  always  open  the  en- 
gine hatches.  If  your  engine  is  in  a 
box  with  a cover,  take  the  cover  off. 
Leave  the  boat  in  this  condition  until 
after  you  start  it  again  and  get  it  out 
of  the  boathouse  or  slip.  Then  you 
may  open  the  hatch  covers  or  replace 
the  box  cover.  This  is  a safeguard 
against  the  possibility  of  fumes  ac- 
cumulating which  may  cause  fire.” 

The  one  about  “Cleanliness  is  next 
to  Godliness,”  might  be  altered  to 
“Cleanliness  is  next  to  safety,”  in  re- 
gard to  motor  boats.  This  applies  rela- 
tive to  fire  safety  whether  you  are 
considering  the  simplest  outboard 
motor  and  boat  combination  or  the 
largest  inboard  motor  cruiser. 

Though  the  origin  of  boat  fires  on 
the  water  is  almost  invariably  the  fuel 
or  the  fumes  from  it,  speed  at  which 
the  boat  itself  bums  is  in  direct  ratio 
to  how  clean  it  is.  If  it  is  possible  to 
contain  the  fire  to  its  source,  your 
chances  of  successfully  combatting  it 
are  greatly  increased.  And,  you  may 
be  able  to  confine  damage  to  the 
motor  itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  a dirty  boat  may 
allow  the  fire  to  spread  so  rapidly 
that  it  is  quickly  beyond  your  means 
of  extinguishing  it. 

Probably  there  is  nothing  more 
starkly  futile  than  a fire  extinguisher 
which  is  inoperative  because  of  neg- 
lect or  carelessness.  Yet,  each  year 
millions  of  dollars  in  damage  is  caused 
by  fire  which  could  have  been  easily 
prevented  by  a fire  extinguisher  which 
was  actually  available  to  a person 
present  at  the  outbreak.  Fire  extin- 
guishers are  mechanisms  which  re- 
quire periodic  checking.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  extinguishers  carried 
aroiuid  salt  water  and  salt  air  which 
have  a deteriorating  effect  on  most 
metals.  Carry  an  extinguisher,  but  be 
sure  it  is  in  working  order. 

Further,  be  certain  that  the  ex- 
tinguishers are  placed  where  they  are 
most  likely  to  be  available  to  a person 


in  the  event  of  fire.  One  sad  case  in- 
volved a serious  fire  in  which  the 
following  fire-fighting  equipment  was 
on  deck:  two  1-quart  automatic  carbon 
tetrachloride  extinguishers,  one  25-lb. 
COg,  three  1-quart  carbon  tetrachlo- 
ride. It  was  claimed  that  this  equip- 
ment could  not  be  reached  at  the  time 
of  the  fire. 

Don’t  leave  oily  rags  lying  in  a boat 
where  they  are  apt  to  become  targets 
for  carelessly  thrown  matches  or  cig- 
arettes. These  rags  can  also  become 
fire  hazards  totally  within  themselves 
through  spontaneous  combustion. 

Danger  from  cigarettes  generally  has 
been  somewhat  discounted  as  a boat 
fire  hazard.  However,  lighting  of  cig- 
arettes when  fuel  is  being  transferred, 
or  being  in  close  proximity  to  the  fuel 
with  a lighted  cigarette  at  such  times, 
is  simply  asking  for  it.  A number  of 
fires  on  the  larger  craft  have  been  di- 
rectly attributed  to  cigarettes  in  one 
way  or  another. 

Graveyards  are  full  of  people  who 
adopted  an,  “It  can’t  happen  to  me,” 
attitude  in  the  face  of  recognized 
hazards.  It  did  happen  to  me;  (and 
me! — ye  editor)  and  I hope  never  to 
be  caught  in  the  same  situation  again. 
(Amen! — ye  editor) 

This  one  unfortunate  happening  has 
in  no  way  interfered  with  the  pleasure 
I derive  from  boating.  But,  it  has 
made  me  properly  cautious.  By  exer- 
cising the  same  caution,  you  can  pre- 
vent a mishap  which  never  should 
happen  with  the  fine  boating  equip- 
ment that  is  available  today. 


“Yeah — a small  spinner  is  good  but  did 
you  ever  try  popping  bugs  on  blue 
gills?” 


Statistically,  the  element  of  danger 
is  relatively  slight;  but  someone  must 
suffer  to  make  any  statistics  possible. 
Don’t  you  get  caught  by  fire  on  the 
water. 


THEY  CALL  HIM 
MR.  PLUG 

(From  page  21) 


He  has  many  “best”  fish-getters. 
And  if  a plug  doesn’t  produce  the 
way  he  thinks  it  should  then,  it  goes 
back  pronto  to  the  workbench  for  an 
overhaul. 

Action  is  the  prime  requisite  of  any 
Heiland  plug.  Color  and  design  are 
secondary.  Each  is  tested  in  a laundry 
tub  for  its  action.  After  that  it  goes 
in  search  of  bass. 

One  of  his  most  successful,  and  most 
unique,  was  taken  from  a Christmas 
tree,  1945  vintage  of  the  Heiland 
living  room.  Four  small  branches  grew 
out  from  the  trunk  at  the  same  spot 
and  from  it  he  designed  two  plugs. 
The  bodies  are  about  the  same  as 
any  plug  but  back  around  the  tail 
there  are  protuberances  about  a half 
inch  long  that  were  once  tree  branches. 
Its  action  makes  it  a capable  fish- 
getter. 

A whole  raft  of  plugs  was  made 
from  an  old  oak  rocking  chair  that 
was  more  than  a 100  years  old.  Some 
plugs  aren’t  fish-getters  and  Heiland 
will  readily  admit  to  this.  And  some 
have  never  been  stream-tested.  The 
painting  design  on  one  is  like  a medi- 
cine man  at  a head  himters  shindig. 
Some  are  thin,  some  fat.  Some  big, 
some  little.  The  large  four  to  six-inch 
jobs  aren’t  used  around  here  but 
proved  their  mettle  in  the  largemouth 
bass  waters  of  Florida. 

Each  and  every  plug  has  a number 
and  is  catalogued.  Its  history,  de- 
sign, paint-job  and  source  are  listed 
in  a note  book.  If  any  plug  is  lost, 
either  by  fish  or  snagging,  it  can  be 
exactly  duplicated.  Even  down  to  the 
same  piece  of  wood  from  which  it  was 
turned.  For  instance,  the  above  men- 
tioned plugs  from  the  Christmas  tree 
are  numbered  224  and  225.  And  that 
1945  tree  is  still  in  the  Heiland  base- 
ment. 

Ray’s  most  effective  designs  are 
fashioned  along  the  flat  fish  lines.  But, 
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“flat  fish  did  not  have  enough  ac- 
tion,” so,  like  the  guy  who  produced 
a better  mouse  trap,  he  produced  a 
better  lure. 

The  flat  fish  curve  is  carried  in  the 
Heiland  lure  but  the  “flat”  is  not. 
Instead,  his  design  tends  to  roimded 
dimensions.  The  top  material  for  this 
this  type  plug  is  umbrella  handles. 
As  many  as  three  plugs  can  be  turned 
from  an  old-style  handle. 

Another  ideal  raw  material  is  plastic 
toys.  The  neighborhood  kids  bring 
their  broken-down  toys  to  Heiland 
and  he  in  turn  gives  them  plugs. 

“But  the  yoimgsters  of  today  don’t 
take  to  fishing  as  they  did  when  I was 
a kid,”  Heiland  is  quick  to  point  out. 
“Sportsmen’s  clubs  should  take  more 
of  an  active  interest  in  the  youths. 
They  should  do  all  they  can  to  get 
them  off  the  streets  and  out  by  the 
streams.” 

Heiland  is  not  a whittler.  He  uses 
the  tools  of  his  trades;  machinist  and 
jewel  setter  tools,  wood  rasps,  band 
saw,  grind  and  buff  wheels.  He  can 
turn  out  a couple  plugs  every  day, 
depending,  of  course,  on  the  intricacy 
of  design.  He  needs  a high  rate  of 
production,  too,  because  his  handouts 
are  many.  Visitors  to  the  Heiland 
workshop  rarely  leave  with  empty 
pockets.  His  fishing  buddies  get  their 
pick  and  many  a yoimgster  has  climbed 
a tree  after  a Heiland  plug  that  went 
astray  on  his  first  cast  or  so  with  a 
gayly  colored  lure. 

Needless  to  say,  an  angler  can’t 
carry  some  350  plugs  along  on  a fish- 
ing trip.  So  Heiland  selects  a dozen  or 
so  at  random  and  drops  them  into  his 
tackle  box.  His  gear  is  as  modem  as 
1954  with  the  exception  of  one  old  reel 
with  the  name  “Chieftain.”  Its  origin 
and  age  are  unknown  even  to  its 
72-year-old  owner. 

His  position  as  a tobacco  broker 
took  him  from  the  Connecticut  fields 
to  the  sheroot  factories  of  Tampa  and 
other  Florida  points.  Anywhere  there 
was  bass  water,  Heiland  fished.  His 
memory  is  keen  on  fishing  trips  to 
York  County  waters  with  tobacco 
men  from  Red  Lion.  But,  today  his 
jaimts  are  limited  to  the  Octoraro 
Creek,  the  grass  beds  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River  near  Port  Deposit,  Md., 
and  what  he  calls  “Little  Washing- 
ton,” better  known  as  Washington 
Boro  also  along  the  Susquehanna  south 
of  Columbia. 

To  go  Gen.  MacArthur  and  his 
famous  quip  of  “old  soldiers  never  die 
they  just  fade  away,”  one  better  is 
that  old  fishermen  don’t  even  fade 
away  that  just ' keep  pluggin’  away. 


BAIT  A LINE  FOR 
PICKEREL 

(From  page  19) 

being  careful  not  to  damage  the  vital 
spinal  cord.  Of  course,  use  a three  or 
foru-foot  nylon  leader  to  make  the 
connection  between  bait  and  line  as 
invisible  as  possible.  Then  fasten  a 
bobber  to  the  line  thus  keeping  the 
minnow  above  the  debris  on  the  pond 
bottom.  In  moderately  deep  water, 
place  the  bobber  about  four  feet 
above  the  bait,  but  after  an  interval 
of  little  or  no  action,  adjust  the  bobber 
closer  to  the  minnow  or  farther  from 
it  until  the  preferred  depth  is  formd. 
If  the  minnow  swims  too  near  the 
surface,  add  a piece  of  lead  to  the  line 
to  weight  it  down  to  the  bottom. 
Watching  the  bobber  offers  thrilling 
moments  as  many  anglers  will  agree. 
As  it  moves  across  or  dives  beneath 
the  surface  when  the  pickerel  grabs 
the  bait,  anticipation  is  every  bit  as 
thrilling  as  that  experienced  when 
expecting  a bass  to  break  water  and 
nail  a surface  plug. 

In  spite  of  their  savage  appearance 
and  swift  action  in  the  water,  pickerel 
mouth  the  bait  very  leisurely.  Even 
a hefty  specimen  may  pull  the  cork 
slowly  across  the  surface  before  select- 
ing a spot  to  pause  and  swallow  the 
minnow.  Usually  the  minnow  is 
grabbed  sideways,  being  held  in  this 
position  imtil  the  fish  stops,  turns 
the  bait  and  swallows  it  head  first. 
Swallowed  in  this  manner,  the  pickerel 
encoimters  little  trouble  with  the  sharp 
scales  and  fins  of  its  prey.  Only  after 
the  bobber  moves  for  the  second  time 
or  plunges  beneath  the  surface,  re- 
maining there  for  some  seconds,  should 
an  attempt  be  made  to  set  the  hook. 
You’re  reasonably  sure  of  a fish  for 
the  skillet  then. 

If  the  pickerel  happens  to  be  under 
legal  length,  unhook  it  gently  or  cut 
the  line  as  close  to  the  mouth  as  pos- 
sible. It  then  has  a better  chance  of 
survival  than  should  the  hook  be 
pulled  unmercifully  from  its  stomach, 
causing  severe  internal  bleeding  and 
almost  certain  death. 

Occasionally  a frog  skittered  across 
beds  of  lily  pads  or  near  weed  and 
log  filled  shorelines  brings  more  ac- 


tion than  still  fishing  in  one  location. 
Kill  the  frog  humanely,  then  hook  it 
through  both  lips  and  skitter  it  on  or 
near  the  surface.  Skittering  is  an  old 
method  of  angling,  nearly  lost  in  an- 
tiquity. It  has  lost  ground  to  the  spin- 
ning and  bait  casting  methods,  but 
old  timers  who  still  cling  to  this  form 
prefer  to  use  a long  bamboo  pole 
with  a short  length  of  line  tied  directly 
to  the  tip.  The  frog  or  minnow  is 
fastened  to  a weedless  hook  and  cast 
among  beds  of  weeds,  then  skittered 
toward  the  boat.  Pickerel  will  tear 
recklessly  through  the  weed  and  log 
entanglements  for  the  bait.  When  one 
strikes,  it  too  is  skittered  into  the  boat 
with  few  formalities.  This  method 
really  gets  action!  A heavy  fly  rod, 
spinning  or  fairly  flexible  casting  rod 
can  also  be  used  in  this  manner,  with 
another  top  bait  being  a large  chunk 
of  pork  rind. 

Pickerel  feed  during  the  daylight 
hours,  from  simup  until  sun  down, 
coming  to  an  abrupt  halt  at  nightfall. 
During  the  warm  summer  months  they 
bite  best  early  morning  just  as  day 
breaks  when  a slight  fog  is  rising 
from  the  pond.  As  the  weather  cools, 
the  feeding  period  extends  toward 
noon,  tap>ering  off  then  until  a few 
hours  before  evening.  Cloudy  weather 
or  a day  interspersed  with  periods  of 
rain  and  sunshine  are  said,  by  old 
timers,  to  be  designed  especially  for 
pickerel. 

Having  caught  three  or  four  big 
fellows  you  have  the  main  course  for 
a fine  dinner.  Some  consider  pickerel 
to  have  a muddy  flavor,  but  this  bad 
taste  stems  from  the  slime  encasing 
the  fish’s  body  which  is  all  but  im- 
possible to  remove  when  cleaning 
them  with  the  ordinary  method  of 
scaling.  It  is  far  better  to  skin  these 
fish.  Cut  slabs  of  meat  to  pansize,  and 
baked  or  french-fried,  it  is  grand 
eating.  Prepared  correctly,  I am  not 
certain  whether  the  eating  or  the 
catching  pickerel  provide  the  most 
fun! 


Bad  Manners  Astream 
Breeds 

Angling  Delinquents 

It’s  so  easy  to  be  a gentleman 
Angler  at  all  times. 
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SPINNING  vs.  CASTING 


enced  by  plug  casters.  Casting  of  a 
sort  is  easy  with  a spinning  rig.  Real 
accuracy  takes  as  much  patience  and 
practice  with  spinning  as  with  any 
other  form  of  casting.  It  would  seem 
that  the  ultimate  field  of  fresh-water 
spinning  (there  will  be  many  argu- 


(From  page  13) 


ments  about  this)  will  lie  somewhere 
between  the  fly  rod  field  and  the 
casting  rod  field.  The  province  best 
served  by  spinning  is  in  casting  lures 
ranging  in  weights  from  one-sixteenth 
of  an  ounce  to  one-fourth  of  an  ounce. 

In  weights  from  one-fourth  of  an 


ounce  upward  the  well-matched  cast- 
ing outfit  would  appear  to  have  the 
advantage  over  spinning.  In  years  to 
come,  when  the  smoke  of  high  pres- 
sure promotion  has  blown  away  and 
the  enthusiasm  for  the  new  has  worn 
off,  spinning  will  wind  up  with  a 
respected  place  alongside  both  fly  and 
plug  casting  without  having  trespassed 
on  the  hallowed  ground  of  its  chief 
rivals. 


Aquatic  Squirre! 

Dear  Sir: 

I am  relating  an  incident  that  occurred 
at  Pymatuning  Lake  last  June.  It  isn’t 
long,  accompanied  by  several  photographs 
I took  at  the  time.  I hope  you  find  it 
interesting  enough  to  print  in  your  maga- 
zine. 

JIM  NELSON 

New  Castle,  Pa. 

It’s  interesting  and  it’s  always  hard  to 
tell  where  confused  squirrels  will  he  gath- 
ering nuts  in  Junel  Thanks  for  sending 
in  this  unusual  story. 


Pymatuning’s  Humane 
Society 

By  Jim  Nelson 

Early  in  June,  Bob  O’Shea  and  I 
traveled  to  the  Pymatiming  Lake  in 
northwestern  Pennsylvania  to  try  our 
luck  for  walleyes.  We  rented  a boat 
at  8:30  in  the  morning  at  the  Espyville 
boathouse.  Fifteen  minutes  later  we 
noticed  something  in  the  water  ahead 
of  us  and  about  300  yards  from  shore. 
Curious,  we  investigated. 

Imagine  our  surprise  when  we  dis- 
covered an  exhausted  fox  squirrel 
swimming  toward  shore!  As  we  rowed 
up  to  the  squirrel.  It  made  an  un- 
successful effort  to  climb  the  boat’s 
smooth  sides.  I reached  down  with 
our  landing  net  and  hoisted  the  soaked 
bushytail  aboard.  It  gladly  took  a 
seat  on  a corner  of  the  stem  and 
posed  for  its  portrait.  We  rowed  the 
squirrel  to  shore  where  it  disembarked 
by  clambering  into  a lakeside  bush. 


Both  Bob  and  I wondered  where  the 
squirrel  had  come  from,  and  why  it 
was  swimming  in  the  water.  Its  tail 
was  pointed  at  the  opposite  shore, 
but  that  was  two  miles  distant!  Pos- 
sibly, it  may  have  started  out  from 
shore,  grew  tired,  and  turned  back. 
But  as  to  why  the  squirrel  was  swim- 
ming, neither  of  us  could  offer  a suit- 
able theory.  Maybe  it  imagined  bigger 
and  tastier  nuts  growing  on  the  op- 
posite shore! 

We  spent  the  next  eight  hours  troll- 
ing futilely  for  Pymatuning’s  walleyes. 
On  our  way  back  to  the  boathouse  at 
the  end  of  the  afternoon,  we  returned 
past  the  spot  where  we  foimd  the 
squirrel.  Suddenly  we  heard  a high- 
pitched,  “perping”  sound.  A tiny  wild 
duckling  which  apparently  had  strayed 
from  its  mother  came  paddling  toward 
the  boat  as  fast  as  its  little  webbed 
feet  could  push  it.  The  little  duckling 
actually  thought  the  boat  was  its  lost 
mother!  As  it  swam  close  it  discovered 
the  truth.  Disappointed,  it  turned 
around  and  began  swimming  away, 
calling  for  its  mother. 

We  rowed  after  the  duckling  and 
scooped  it  aboard.  A thorough  search 
of  the  shoreline  disclosed  no  other 
ducks.  Instead  of  leaving  the  little 
fellow  to  shift  for  itself,  we  retired 
our  tackle  for  the  day  and  took  the 
duckling  to  the  Pymatuning  Waterfowl 
Museum  situated  in  the  game  refuge. 
Game  Protector  Raymond  M.  Sickles 
who  resides  nearby  was  interested  in 
our  story  of  the  squirrel  and  duckling. 
He  identified  the  duckling  as  a newly 
hatched  mallard  and  placed  it  in  a 
brooding  pen  with  other  yoimg  ducks. 
There  it  will  have  a chance  to  grow 
up  and  raise  a family  of  its  own  at 
the  lake  next  summer. 

Bob  and  I didn’t  take  any  fish  home 
with  us  that  day,  only  two  good  cases 
of  sunburn.  But  that  wasn’t  discourag- 
ing. We  had  planned  another  fishing 
trip,  and  the  fun  we  had  that  day 
convinced  us  that  you  don’t  need  to 
kill  fish  or  bag  game  to  have  an  en- 
joyable outdoor  outing. 
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North  Park  Lake  Fishing 
ontest  Attracts  15^000  Anglers 


FISHING  CONTEST  JUDGES,  Cliff  Iman,  local  fish  warden. 
Bill  Guckert,  secretary  of  the  Sportsmen’s  League  and 
State  Senator  Robert  Fleming,  inspect  a load  of  fish 
being  stocked  in  North  Park  Lake  prior  to  the  big 
Fishing  Contest.  Five  truckloads  of  assorted  fish  were 
brought  from  Lake  Erie. 


During  the  big  Fishing  Contest  at 
North  Park  Lake,  ten  miles  north  of 
Pittsburgh,  this  July  over  15,000  people 
went  fishin’,  thanks  to  the  Allegheny 
County  Sportsmen’s  League.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  anglers  who  were 
registered  entrants  for  the  Contest, 
present  were  their  brothers,  sisters, 
wives,  husbands  and  good  friends  who 
came  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air  and  cheer 
their  favorite  angler  on  to  victory. 
Grand  prize  for  the  largest  fish  caught 
during  the  two-day  eyent  was  a Chev- 
rolet station  wagon.  And  nobody  lost 
because  the  ones  who  didn’t  win  a 
prize  walked  away  with  smaller  fish 
and  a new  supply  of  good  sportsman- 
ship. 

Thirty-seven  member  clubs  of  the 
League  patroled  the  lake,  which  has 


a shore-line  of  4V2  miles  and  covers 
75  acres  in  North  Park.  The  contest 
over  a two  day  period,  July  17  and  18, 
was  cosponsored  by  the  Allegheny 
Coimty  Chevrolet  Dealers  who  fur- 
nished the  enticing  prizes:  a set  of 
Westmoreland  sterling  silver  for  a 
lady  winner,  bicycles  for  the  kids  (and 
there  were  plenty  of  them) , a motor- 
boat,  outboard  motors,  portable  radios 
and  refrigerators  plus  meiny  more. 

The  Contest  was  a huge  success, 
drawing  an  estimated  100,000  anglers 
and  spectators.  The  skies  were  clear, 
the  weather  hot.  The  lake  was  stocked 
with  thousands  of  extra  fish  which 
were  brought  in  from  Lake  Erie  a 
few  days  before. 

Under  the  regulations,  all  licensed 
fishermen  as  well  as  children  under 


CROWDED  BANKS  of  North  Park  Lake  above 
Pittsburgh  indicates  the  interest  shown  in  one 
of  the  largest  contests  ever  staged  in  the 
nation.  Over  15,000  anglers  registered  at 
Chevrolet  dealers  to  become  eligible.  No  entry 
fee  was  charged,  though  thousands  of  dollars 
in  prizes  were  available. 

16  were  eligible  to  enter.  Every  con- 
testant had  to  be  registered  to  win  a 
prize,  but  there  was  no  registration  fee. 

County  officials  and  park  authorities 
endorsed  the  Contest  as  a means  of 
interesting  more  citizens  in  fishing  and 
outdoor  recreation. 

Sportsmen’s  Clubs  in  the  area  at- 
tained new  prestige  as  co-sponsors  of 
this  big  event,  and  everyone,  not  just 
the  thousands  who  attended,  was  im- 
pressed with  the  enthusiasm  the  con- 
test aroused. 

Thousands  of  folks  for  the  first  time 
were  aware  of  the  vital  interest  in  fish- 
ing, the  need  for  more  fishing  spots 
within  the  county  area,  practical  con- 
servation and  pushing  the  pure  stream 
program  in  the  state. 

League  officials  seiwing  on  the  com- 
mittee were:  James  C.  Stepp,  William 
E.  Guckert,  Frank  Shean,  Bill  Hen- 
ning and  Frank  McCullough. 


Still  Getting  Your  Angler? 
If  Not — Better  Check 
Your  Renewal  Today! 
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“Where  There’s  a Will — 
There  Certainly  is  a Way” 

The  practice  of  sitting  idly  by  and 
watching  the  destruction  of  many  fish 
was  suddenly  converted  into  a beehive 
of  activity  in  Montgomery  County  re- 
cently. 

On  Monday,  August  2,  William 
Shafer  who  lives  along  County  Line 
Road,  stopped  by  the  edge  of  a private 
lake  to  find  the  surface  of  the  water 
covered  with  dead  fish,  about  2,000 
of  them.  Mr.  Shafer  lost  no  time  in 
alarming  his  neighborhood  of  this 
terrible  condition,  and  the  word  spread 
swiftly  throughout  the  Brookline  sec- 
tion of  Htmtingdon  Valley.  The  re- 
sponse was  spontaneous,  as  dedicated 
fishermen  went  into  action  to  stop  the 
destruction  of  fine  fish.  The  lake,  a 
three-acre  manmade  one,  is  located  at 
the  northeastern  end  of  Lower  More- 
land Township  near  the  juncture  of 
Philadelphia,  Bucks,  Montgomery 
County  lines. 

Realizing  that  the  cause  was  due  to 
lack  of  oxygen  brought  on  by  the 
severe  drought,  pumps  were  placed  in 
play  by  the  Himtingdon  Valley  Fire 
Company  and  a process  of  aerating  the 
lake  was  begun.  More  neighbors  arriv- 
ing, they  used  a 200-foot  length  of 
garden  hose,  punched  holes  in  it,  and 
began  pumping  air  into  the  lake.  More 
dead  fish  continued  to  rise  to  the  sur- 
face and  at  this  time,  Shafer  called  for 
THOMAS  B.  KARPER,  Pennsylvania 
State  Fish  Warden  at  Norristown.  The 
Warden  immediately  responded,  and 
upon  investigation,  foimd  the  fish  dying 
because  of  the  ten-week  drought,  and 
with  lack  of  oxygen  producing  algae 
in  the  water.  The  test  by  the  Warden 


revealed  the  water’s  temperature  was 
84  degrees.  The  operation  continued 
for  some  three  hours  when  another 
test  was  made  showing  the  tempera- 
ture was  lowered  to  78  degrees.  “Not 
good  enough,”  said  KARPER.  A plea 
for  help  went  out  to  the  Cheltenham 
and  Jenkintown  Ice  Manufacturing 
Company  at  Elkins  Park.  Wolf  Katzen, 
president  of  the  company  responded 
immediately  with  1200  poimds  of  ice, 
which  in  turn  was  tossed  into  the 
water. 

About  3:00  A.  M.,  after  the  ice  had 
been  thrown  into  the  pond,  rain  began 
to  fall  and  the  fish  rescuers,  mission 
accomplished,  retired  to  their  homes. 

The  Pond,  being  a private  one,  is 
promoted  by  the  local  neighborhood, 
who  had  stocked  it  with  some  4,000 
bass  and  bluegills,  and  is  the  source 
of  much  recreation  for  the  folks  living 
in  the  Brookline  section. 


The  episode  attracted  wide  atten-  '[|! 
tion,  with  newspapers  and  radio  broad-  [• 
casting  stations  giving  it  high-spot  I 
coverage.  In  fact,  WARDEN  KARPER  I 
was  interviewed  by  a correspondent  | 
of  the  London  Daily  Times,  which  for-  I 
eign  newspaper  likewise  carried  an 
interestmg  article,  further  symboliz-  i 

ing  that— “WHERE  THERE’S  A WILL  j 
—THERE  CERTAINLY  IS  A WAY.”  * 


GOD  grant  that  I may  live  to  fish 
until  my  dying  day. 

And  when  it  comes  to  my  last  cast 
I then  most  humbly  pray 
When  in  the  Lord’s  safe  landing  net 
I’m  peacefully  asleep. 

That  in  His  mercy  I be  judged  good 


enough  to  keep. 

— A.  Burham. 


Dear  Editor: 

You  asked  old  timers  about  the  photo  that  appeared  in  the  MONON- 
GAHELA  story  by  Mr.  Savage  in  the  July  issue  of  the  Angler. 

The  picture  looks  hke  it  was  taken  about  1911.  Around  this  point  was 
a very  busy  place  in  river  traffic  especially  when  the  river  became 
high.  The  small  steamboats  would  work  the  barges  from  the  coal  mines 
to  this  point  and  tie  up  there.  When  the  river  was  high  they’d  put  a lot 
of  barges  together,  one  steamer  in  front  headed  across  river  and  one 
in  back  headed  down  river. 

When  the  river  was  high  enough  they  would  not  have  to  negotiate 
the  locks  but  go  right  over  the  dams.  If  they  had  more  barges  than 
they  could  handle,  the  smaller  boats  would  take  a tow  down  the  river 
and  tui’n  the  barges  over  to  a larger  steamer.  I worked  a while  from 
Pittsburgh  to  Blair,  Ohio.  I think  the  boat  was  the  J.  T.  Wood. 


V.  W.  McBride 

Marysville,  Pa. 

Everyone  agree  with  Mr.  McBride’s  identification  of  the  photo  on  pages 
6 and  7 of  the  July  issue? 


Street  cars  went  over  bridge  here  j 

for  McKees  Rocks  and  was  the  only  I 

bridge  then  at  the  point.  Smithfield  street  | 
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Ahrens,  Carsten,  Vacationing  in  Western 
Penna.,  14  Aug. 

Alibis,  George  X.  Sand,  22  Dec. 

Allegheny,  The  Storied,  Wilbert  N.  Savage, 
6 Sept. 

Anderson,  John,  Aquariums  at  Home,  6 
Feb. 

Aquariums  at  Home,  John  Anderson,  6 Feb. 
At  a Midwinter  Vise,  Albert  G.  Shlmmel. 
20  Jan. 

B 

Bass  Bugs,  F.  L.  Frost,  Jr.,  22  July 
Bass  in  the  Little  Streams,  Albert  G. 
Shimmel,  22  Aug. 

Bates,  Joseph  D.  Jr.,  Stream  Fly  Stories, 
22  Jan. 

Bauer,  Erwin  A.,  Outdoor  Cooking  with 
Foil,  12  Nov. 

Beatln’  the  Bushes,  Sparse  Grey  Hackle, 

20  June 

Bedford  County  Fishing,  Arthur  A.  Ingo- 
glia,  32  Jan. 

Benner  Spring  Research  Station,  2 Jan. 
Berks  County  Fishing,  Brooke  Focht,  10 
June 

Bigger  the  Plug,  Thad  Bukowskl,  20  Oct. 
Blakely,  Tom.,  A Humorist  sees  Opening 
Day  Bass  Season  in  Penna.,  16  July 
Boyd,  William,  River  of  Moods,  18  Nov, 
Boy  Scouts  Conservation  Program,  22  Feb.; 

21  March 
Bukowskl,  Thad: 

Bigger  the  Plug,  20  Oct. 

Walleye,  Wheedle  the,  21  Nov. 

Fishing  on  Film,  10  Feb, 

Sucker  Stuff,  18  March 
Feed  ’em  the  Wood,  12  July 
Pymatuning  Fish  School,  6 Aug, 

Burns.  Gene,  The  Unvarnished  Trout,  10 
Dec. 

Buss.  Keen,  Fishes  of  Pennsylvania 
Carp,  Chain  Pickerel,  32  Nov. 

The  Lampreys,  23  Feb. 

Smallmouth  Bass,  Four  Spine  Stickel- 
back,  22  July 

Busser,  Pete,  They  Call  His  “Mr.  Plug,”  20 
Sept. 

C 

Campbell,  DeWayne  E. 

Fishes,  New  for  Pennsylvania  Waters,  4 
Feb. 

Lake  Inventory  Studies  (South  Pond)  2 
June 

Carp  as  a Food  Fish,  16  June 
Carricato,  Joe: 

How  Deep  is  the  River,  8 Feb. 

Stream  Etiquette,  4 April 
Pickin’  a Kicker,  14  July 
Casey,  J.,  Christmas  Legends,  8 Dec. 
Casillo,  N.  R.,  Angling  for  Sky  Signs,  16 
March 

Catfish,  How  to  Clean,  Don  Shiner,  16  Feb. 
Catfishln’,  Keith  C.  Schuyler,  14  Feb. 
Christmas  Legends,  J.  Casey,  8 Dec. 
Clutterbugs,  Litterbugs,  Vandals,  Wilbert 
N.  Savage,  .8  Nov. 

Conewago  Pot  Holes,  Dr.  Richmond  E. 
Myers,  6 Oct. 

Conant,  Roger  K„  Reading  the  Trout 
Stream,  15  March. 

Cooking  with  Foil,  Erwin  A,  Bauer,  12  Nov. 
Conservation,  Part  of  Every  School  Pro- 
gram, Henry  Klonower,  2 April 
Cosmopolitan  Angler,  the,  Ben  C.  Robin- 
son, 18  Dec. 

Coudy,  Robert,  Thermocllnes,  Poets  and 
Dead  Cats,  22  Sept. 

Cross  ’Em  Up,  John  Lienhard,  23  Aug. 
Cypher,  Bob,  Trout  Season  Opening  from 
Artist’s  Angle,  16  April 

D 

Dale’s  Dun,  Keith  C.  Schuyler,  18  April 
Dalton,  Hamilton,  Grand  Canyon  of 
Penna.,  22  Nov. 

Davidson,  W.  T.,  Prog  Leaps  for  Dinner, 
16  May 

Deadline  for  Wildlife,  8 Jan. 

Delaware,  Pishing  the.  Don  Shiner,  10  Aug. 
Diehl,  Lee.  Spinning  vs.  Casting,  12  Sept. 
Dietrich,  Ellen  A..  Trees,  Conserve  for 
Better  Pishing,  30  Nov. 

Drought  of  ’53  Affects  Penna.  Streams,  C. 
A.  French,  2 Dec. 


Dry  Fly  Talk.  Albert  G.  Shlmmel,  14  May 

Dry  Fly.  Upstream  or  Down?  Richard  Al- 
den  Knight,  21  June 

Duman  Dam  Lake,  2 Nov. 

E 

Emerald  Shiner,  Lake  Erie’s  Valuable  For- 
age Minnow,  2 July 

Erie  Lakeshore  Launching,  Bill  Walsh,  10 
Oct. 

Erie,  Lake  Tagging  Program,  Alfred  Larsen, 
2 Feb. 

Erie,  Lake  Balt  Pish  Regulations  Changes, 
30  Aug. 

F 

Feed  ’em  the  Wood.  Thad  Bukowskl,  12 
July 

Ferry  Days,  Don  Shiner,  14  Nov. 

Fire!  on  the  Water,  Keith  C.  Schuyler,  16 
Sept. 

Fish  Commission  Financial  Statement  1953, 
32  March 

Fish  Commission  Secretary  Honored,  22 
May 

Fish  Commission  Minutes  Meeting  January 
25,  1954,  20  May 

Fish  Commission  Minutes  Meeting  July 
1954,  23  Sept. 

Fish  Commission  Pishing  Regulations  1954, 
24  Dec. 

Fish  Commission  to  Observe  1954  Penn- 
sylvania Week,  23  Sept. 

Fish  Commission  on  Delaware  Reciprocal 
Fishing,  23  Sept. 

Fish  Fit  for  a King,  Bill  Wolf,  8 April 

Fish  Mounting,  Ormal  I.  Sprungman,  12 
March 

Fisherman’s  Paradise,  A Connecticut  Yan- 
kee Visits,  Dick  Merwin,  10  May 

Fishes  of  Pennsylvania,  Keen  Buss: 

Carp.  Chain  Pickerel,  32  Nov. 

The  Lampreys,  23  Feb. 

Smallmouth  Bass,  Foursplne  Stickelback. 

22  July 

Fishes,  New  for  Pennsylvania  Waters.  D.  E, 
Campbell,  4 Feb. 

Fishing  on  Film,  Thad  Bukowskl.  10  Feb. 

Flies  and  Feeding  Levels,  Albert  G.  Shlm- 
mel. 18  June 

Fly  and  Spinner,  Ben  C.  Robinson,  20  Aug. 

Fly  Patterns,  Albert  G.  Shlmmel.  14  Dec. 

Fly  Rod  Bass  Lures,  Albert  C.  Shlmmel. 
10  Sept. 

Ply  Tying,  Basic  Materials,  Don  Shiner,  18 
Feb. 

Fly  Tying.  Basic  Tools.  Don  Shiner.  16  Jan. 

Focht,  Brooke,  Pishing  Berks  County,  10 
June 

Frantz,  Harvey  R. 

New  Face  for  the  Old  Lehigh,  11  Nov. 
Plant  Trees  for  Better  Pishing,  5 Feb. 

French.  C.  A.,  Drought  Affects  Pennsyl- 
vania Streams  in  ’53,  2 Dec. 

Frog  Leaps  for  Dinner,  W.  T.  Davidson, 
16  May 

Frost,  F.  L.,  Jr.,  Bass  Bugs,  22  July 

G 

Geiger,  Hal,  Roots  Upstream,  2 Sept. 

Ginseng,  Margaret  M.  Thornburgh,  12  June 

Golden  Shiner,  the,  29  Oct. 

Gordon,  George  H„  Pymatuning  Story,  2 
May 

Grand  Canyon  of  Pennsylvania,  Hamilton 
Dalton,  22  Nov. 

H 

Hair  Fly  Variations,  Albert  G.  Shimmel,  14 
March 

Hooks.  Basic  for  Fly  Tying.  Don  Shiner. 
18  May 

How  Deep  is  the  River.  Joe  Carricato.  8 
Feb. 

I 

Ingoglia,  Arthur  A.,  Fishing  Bedford 
County,  32  Jan. 

K 

Klonower,  Henry,  Conservation.  Part  of 
Every  School  Program.  2 April 

Knight,  John  Alden.  You  Should’ha  Been 
Here  Last  Week,  20  Dec. 

Knight,  Richard  Alden,  Dry  Ply  Upstream 
or  Down?  21  June 


Knots  for  Fishermen.  Don  Shiner,  20  April 
L 

Lake  Inventory  Studies.  (South  Pond). 

DeWayne  Campbell,  2 June 
Larsen,  Alfred 

Lake  Erie  Tagging  Program.  2 Feb. 
Emerald  Shiner,  Lake  Erie’s  Valuable 
Forage  Minnow,  2 July 
Lehigh.  New  Face  for  the  Old,  Harvey  R. 

Frantz,  11  Nov. 

Lienhard.  John: 

Stream  Smallmouth  Love  Spinners.  19 
Oct. 

Suckers  for  the  Right  Hook,  19  March 
Cross  ’Em  Up,  2 July 
Loading  and  Launching  Boats,  Keith  C. 
Schuyler,  16  Aug. 

M 

Male  Anglers  I Have  Known,  Bill  Wolf. 
12  Oct. 

Merwin,  Dick.  Connecticut  Yankee  Visits 
Fisherman’s  Paradise,  10  May 
“Mr.  Plug,”  They  Call  Him,  Pete  Busser, 
20  Sept. 

Mumbar,  La  Mar,  Winter  Wonderland.  16 
Dec. 

Murphy,  Paul  F„  Terrapin  Hunting,  20 
Nov. 

Muskellunge,  Operation.  Gordon  L.  Tremb- 
ley,  6 Nov. 

Myers,  Dr.  Richmond  E.: 

Conewago  Pot  Holes,  6 Oct. 

Bottoms  Up  in  the  Susquehanna.  12  Jan. 
Steamboat  on  a One  Way  River,  6 May 
Myers,  Seth  L..  Water — What  is  it  Worth? 
6 Dec. 

N 

Nymph  Fishing.  Ray  Ovlngton,  14  June 
O 

Old  Monongahela,  Wilbert  N.  Savage.  4 
July 

Ovlngton,  Ray: 

Trolling  With  Spinning  Tackle.  14  Oct. 
Spinning  Comes  of  Age.  12  Dec. 
Spinning  Terminal  Tackle,  12  Feb. 

Trout  for  Madame,  16  April 
Streamer  Fly  Fishing,  14  April 
Spinning  Lures,  12  May 
Nymph  Fishing,  14  June 
Spinning  Tackle.  8 July 
Spinning  Big  Rivers,  18  Aug. 

Variable  Action  Spinning  Rod,  14  Sept. 

P 

Pennsylvania  Bass,  Gourmet’s  Delight, 
Almus  Jason  Russell,  20,  July 
Pennsylvania  Bass  Season  from  Humor- 
ists’ Angle,  Tom  Blakely,  16.  July 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs  Resolutions,  etc.,  20  March.  22  June 
Pennsylvania’s  Grand  Canyon,  Don  Shiner. 
6 June 

Pennsylvania-New  Jersey  Delaware  River 
Reciprocal  Fishing  Agreement,  30  Aug. 
Pickerel,  Balt  a Line  for,  Don  Shiner.  18, 
Sept. 

Pickin’  a Kicker.  Joe  Carricato,  14  July 
Pymatuning  Fish  School,  Thad  Bukowskl, 
6 Aug. 

Pymatuning  Story,  George  H.  Gordon,  2 
May 

R 

River  of  Moods,  William  Boyd.  18  Nov. 
Robinson.  Ben  C.: 

Cosmopolitan  Angler,  the,  18  Dec. 
Trolling  for  Panflsh.  10  July 
Fly  and  Spinner,  20  Aug. 

Rods.  Fix  Broken  along  Stream,  Don 
Shiner,  32  Feb. 

Roots  Upstream.  Hal  Geiger,  2 Sept. 
Russell,  Almus  Jason,  Penna.  Bass.  Gour- 
met’s Delight,  20  July 

S 

Sand,  George  X.,  Alibis,  22  Dec. 

Sassafras,  Margaret  M.  Thornburgh,  10 
March 

Savage,  Wilbert  N.: 

Clutterbugs,  Litterbugs,  Vandals.  8 Nov. 
Old  Monongahela.  4 July 
Allegheny,  the  Storied.  6.  Sept. 
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Schuyler,  Keith  C.: 

Catflshln’,  14,  Feb. 

Dale’s  Dun,  18,  April 

Loading  and  Launching  Boats,  16,  Aug. 

Fire!  On  the  Water,  16,  Sept. 

Shadows  at  Red  Bank,  Albert  G.  Shlmmel, 
22,  April 

Shlmmel,  Albert  G.: 

Basic  Fly  Patterns,  14,  Dec. 

At  a Midwinter  Vise,  20,  Jan. 

More  Prospecting  for  Trout,  20  Feb. 
Hair  Fly  Variations,  14,  March 
Shadows  at  Red  Bank,  22  April 
Dry  Fly  Talk,  14,  May 
Flies  and  Feeding  Levels,  18,  June 
Bass  in  the  Little  Streams,  22,  Aug. 
Fly  Rod  Bass  Lures,  10,  Sept. 

Shiner,  Don; 

Lake  Wallenpaupack,  2,  Oct. 

Ferry  Days,  14,  Nov. 

Basic  Fly  Tying  Tools,  16,  Jan. 

How  to  Clean  Catfish,  16,  Feb. 

Basic  Fly  Tying  Materials,  18  Feb. 
Broken  Rods  Fixed  Along  Stream,  32 
Feb. 

Sportmen’s  Club  Meeting,  6 March 
Knots  for  Fishermen,  20,  April 
Basic  Hooks  for  Fly  Tying,  18,  May 
Pennsylvania’s  Grand  Canyon,  6 June 
Trolling  Tricks  for  Walleyes,  18  July 
Pishing  the  Delaware,  10  Aug. 

Balt  a Line  for  Pickerel,  18,  Sept. 

Sky  Signs,  N.  R.  Caslllo,  16,  March 
Sparse  Grey  Hackle: 

Worm  Fishing,  23,  April 
Beatin’  the  Bushes,  20,  June 
Spinning  Comes  of  Age,  Ray  Ovington, 
12,  Dec. 

Spinning  Lures,  Ray  Ovington,  12,  May 
Spinning  Rod,  Variable  Action,  Ray  Oving- 
ton, 14,  Sept. 

Spinning  Tackle,  the  Right  Combination, 
Ray  Ovington,  8,  July 
Spinning,  Terminal  Tackle  for,  Ray 
Ovington,  12,  Feb. 

Spinning  the  Big  River,  Ray  Ovington, 


18,  Aug. 

Spinning  vs.  Casting,  Lee  Diehl,  12,  Sept. 

Sportsmen’s  Club  Meeting,  Don  Shiner,  6, 
March 

Sportsmanship,  a Practical  Virtue,  Howard 
Walden  II,  18,  Jan. 

Sprungman,  Ormal  I.,  Pish  Mounting, 
12,  March 

Steamboat  on  a One  Way  River,  Dr,  R.  E, 
Myers,  6,  May 

Stream  Etiquette,  Joe  Carricato,  4,  April 

Streamer  Plies,  Stories  of,  Joseph  D.  Bates, 
Jr.,  22,  Jan. 

Streamer  Ply,  Fishing  the,  Ray  Oving- 
ton, 14,  April 

Stream  Smallmouth  Love  Spinners,  John 
Lienhard,  18,  Oct, 

Sucker  for  the  Right  Hook,  John  Lien- 
hard,  19,  March 

Sucker  Stuff,  Thad  Bukowski,  18,  March 

Susquehanna,  Bottoms  Up  In,  Dr.  R.  E. 
Myers,  12,  Jan. 


T 

Terrapin  Hunting,  Paul  P.  Murphy,  20, 
Nov. 

Thermocllnes,  Poets  and  Dead  Cats,  Rob- 
ert Coudy,  22,  Sept. 

Thornburgh,  Margaret  M.: 

Sassafras,  10,  March 
Ginseng,  12,  June 

Trees,  Conserve  for  Better  Pishing,  Ellen 
A.  Dietrich,  30,  Nov. 

Trees,  Plant  for  Better  Fishing,  Harvey 
R.  Frantz,  5,  Feb. 

Trembley,  Gordon  L. : 

Operation  Muskellunge,  6,  Nov. 

Upper  Woods  Pond  Fishing  Results,  2, 
March 

Trolling  for  Panfish,  Ben  C.  Robinson, 
10,  July 

Trolling  Tricks  for  Walleyes,  Don  Shiner, 
18,  July 

Trolling  with  Spinning  Tackle,  Ray  Oving- 
ton, 14,  Oct. 


« 


Trout  Fishing  and  Baseball,  Charles  M. 
Wetzel,  10,  April 

Trout  for  Madame,  Ray  Ovington,  14, 
April 

Trout,  More  Prospecting  for,  Albert  G. 
Shlmmel,  20,  Feb. 

Trout,  Opening  Day  from  an  Artist’s 
Angle,  Bob  Cypher,  16,  April 
Trout  Streams,  Reading  the,  Roger  K. 
Conant,  15,  March 

Trout,  the  Unvarnished,  Gene  Burns,  10, 
Dec. 


U 

Upper  Woods  Pond  Fishing  Results,  Gor- 
don L.  Trembley,  2,  March 


V 

Vacationing  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  Car- 
sten  Ahrens,  14,  Aug. 

W 

Walden,  Howard,  II,  Sportsmanship,  a 
Practical  Virtue,  18,  Jan. 
Wallenpaupack,  Lake,  Don  Shiner,  2,  Oct. 
Walleye,  Wheedle,  the,  Thad  Bukowski, 
21,  Nov. 

Walsh,  Bill,  Erie  Lakeshore  Launching, 
10,  Oct. 

Water.  What  is  it  Worth?  Seth  L.  Myers, 
6,  Dec. 

Wolf.  Bill; 

Some  Male  Anglers  I have  Met,  12, 
Oct. 

Fish  Fit  for  a King,  8,  April 
Worm  Fishing,  Sparse  Grey  Hackle.  23, 
April 

Worthless  Water,  J.  C.  Garul,  2,  Aug. 

Y 

You  Should’ha  Been  Here  Last  Week, 
John  Alden  Knight,  20,  Dec. 
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“Simmer  down  Pop! — I tell  you  he  isn’t  taking  along  your 
copies  of  the  PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER!’’ 


PERHAPS  YOU  WILL  NOT  BE  ELOPING  WITHIN  THE  NEXT 
DAY  OR  SO  BUT  IF  YOUR  ANGLER  SUBSCRIPTION  HAS 
EXPIRED  - DON  T LET  IT  GET  AWAY  ! 

I 


Send  $1.00  Renewal  Now! 

to 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
South  Office  Bldg. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Lookin9  north  across  Allegheny  River  valley  at  Kinzua  into  Cornplanterland. 

— photo  by  Don  Conaway 


Hills  of  Home 


When  my  shade  returns  from  its  chrysalis 
Of  centuries  to  these  loved  hills 
And  finds  them  not  at  all  like  this. 

But  victim  of  winds  and  waters’  wills — 
Leveled  again  to  a humdrum  plain. 

It  shall  fade  with  grief,  though  it  grieve 
in  vain 

For  the  domes  and  cones  and  odd  triangles 
Where  gold  deer  graze  and  the  wild  grape 
dangles; 

Where  dogwood  hangs  suspended  in 
May’s  air,  translucent  as  the  fin 
Of  a polka-dotted  trout  that  lies. 

With  coral  flesh  and  agate  eyes, 


In  the  lyric  stream  that  laves  their  feet; 
Where  wild  azaleas,  honey-sweet. 

Snatch  away  the  breath  and  wits — 

And  break  one’s  sophistry  to  bits. 

Yes,  my  grieving  ghost  shall  fret  and  fade. 
Missing  the  candled  pine  trees’  shade; 
The  oak  and  maple,  birch  and  spruce. 
And  faintly  crying.  What’s  the  use! 

Shall  disappear  for  another  eon 
Till  earth,  grown  satiate  with  sleep. 

Turns  once  again,  with  a sigh  so  deep 
It  heaves  up  the  lawned  monotony 
To  lovely  hill-geometry. 

Marion  Doyle 
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THE  COVER:  What's  the  matter  with 
catchin'  panfish?  Our  angler  on  the 
cover  seems  well  pleased.  See  article  on 
page  9. 

— Don  Shiner  photo 

BACK  COVER:  Sittin'  and  'afishin'  on 
an  Indian  Summer  Day! 

— Herbert  LanIcs  photo 
from  Black  Star 


George  W.  Forrest,  Editor  1339  East  Philadelphia  Street,  York,  Pa. 
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COVERED  BRIDGE  at  McGee’s  Mills,  built  1860.  This  is 
the  last  covered  bridge  over  any  part  of  the  Susque- 
hanna river. 


COLUMBIA-WRIGHTSVILLE  BRIDGE  of  1834.  School  children  pa 
special  toll  rate  of  $1.00  per  month.  Fat  cattle  per  head  and  co 
and  calf  cost  6’/2  cents;  poor  cattle  per  head,  3 cents  and  shee ' 
or  swine,  per  head,  1 cent.  Bridge  was  burned  when  Gen.  Early  ! 
troops  reached  Wrightsviile  with  intention  of  attacking  Horrisbui  i 

from  the  rear. 


SUSQUEHAIVNA  BRIDGES 


Pennsylvania’s  anglers  motor  over  them,  fish  from  and 
under  them;  often  wonder  about  the  remains  of  lonely 
piers  jutting  from  the  river  bottom  as  they  toss  a fly  or 
bait  nearby.  The  ghosts  of  the  old  river  bridges  come  to 
life  again  in  this  article  to  take  form  over  these  abandoned 
skeletons  of  yesterday. 


Rivers  have  always  been  in  somebody’s  road. 

Back  in  the  days  before  civilization  appeared  on 
the  horizon,  our  cave-dwelling  ancestors  began  to 
operate  under  the  assumption  the  other  fellow’s  fields 
were  greener,  and  migrations  took  place.  Eventually 
such  population  movements  involved  crossing  rivers. 
Small  streams  presented  no  obstacles.  These  could  be 
forded.  The  large  rivers,  however,  could  only  be 
crossed  by  swimming.  This  was  not  always  convenient. 


(formerly  Chief  of  Industrial  Research,  Penna.  Dept,  of  Commerce) 


In  time,  as  man  moved  up  the  ladder  of  achievement, 
the  ferryboat  appeared  and  became  a recognized  in- 
stitution. Its  logical  successor  was  a bridge,  and  as 
soon  as  man  reached  a point  where  his  engineering 
skill  made  it  possible  to  construct  permanent  passage- 
ways over  rivers,  bridges  became  commonplace. 

The  Lower  Susquehanna  River,  almost  from  the 
very  first  days  Europeans  entered  the  valley,  was  the 
river  for  them  to  cross.  In  the  first  place,  it  lay  di- 


By  DR.  RICHMOND  E.  MYERS 

Dean  of  Men — Moravian  College,  Bethlehem 


(Photos  courtesy  of  author  and  Lancaster  County  Historical  Society) 
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COLUMBIA-WRDGHTSVILLLE  BRIDGE  of  1868/  was  a combination  rajlroad- 

highway  structure. 


.1 

I 


rectly  athwart  the  land  route  from  Philadelphia  to 
the  tidewater  south.  By  1695  a ferry  was  in  operation 
across  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Then,  as  land  in  the 
I seaboard  region  was  rapidly  taken  up,  new  arrivals 
I from  the  old  country  had  to  move  further  west  to  find 
I open  country.  Now  the  port  of  Philadelphia  received 
I the  bulk  of  the  sixteenth  century  immigration,  and 

I the  Susquehanna  lay  directly  west  of  the  Quaker 
capital.  It  is  obvious  moi'e  and  more  people  had  to 
cross  the  river  to  find  new  homes  as  the  years  passed. 
By  1800  there  were  fourteen  ferries  operating  across 
the  Susquehanna  River  between  Harrisburg  and  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  Your  author  has  told  the  story  of 
these  ferries  elsewhere.’  This  paper  concerns  it- 


self with  the  bridges  that  followed  many  of  the  ferry 
crossings  over  the  river. 

In  order  for  a bridge  to  be  built,  two  things  are 
necessary.  First,  there  must  be  a need  for  it.  Enough 
people  will  have  to  benefit  by  the  bridge  to  warrant 
the  cost  of  its  construction.  This  is  purely  an  eco- 
nomic consideration,  but  it  is  a basic  one.  The  second 
thing  needed  is  technical,  or  engineering  skill.  Al- 
though a plank  over  a brook  may  serve  as  a bridge, 
it  is  not  so  simple  to  span  a mile-wide  river,  even 
though  it  may  only  be  a foot  deep. 

In  the  case  of  the  Susquehanna,  both  these  condi- 
tions were  met,  Certainly  the  traffic  was  there  by  the 
(Turn  to  next  page) 


RUINS  of  the  bridge  of  1868,  destroyed  by  a severe  storm,  left  only  one 
big  batch  of  kindling  wood. 


FIRST  BRIDGE  ACROSS  THE  SUSQUEHANNA  River  at  Rock- 
ville, completed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  1849. 
The  most  important  and  most  costly  structure  on  the 
new  railroad. 


CUMBERLAND  VALLEY  Railroad  bridge  at  Harrisburg 
about  1875.  Note  Burr’s  Camelback  Bridge  in  the  back- 
ground. 


IRON  TRUSS  BRIDGE  at  Rockville,  built  in  1877. 


PRESENT  FOUR-TRACK  STONE  ARCH  BRIDGE  at  Rockville, 
built  in  1902.  This  is  the  longest  bridge  of  its  type  in 
the  World. 


end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  concentrated 
at  three  ferry  crossings.  The  first  of  these  was  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  on  what  we  might  call  the  “main 
line”  of  north-south  land  movement  along  the  At- 
lantic seaboard.  In  the  opening  decade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  this  was  the  route  that  connected  the 
new  national  capital  with  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
The  second  major  point  of  ferry  service  was  the  cross- 
ing between  Columbia  and  Wrightsville  in  the  Lan- 
caster-York  Valley,  which  led  westward  via  the 
Monocacy  Path  through  York  and  Frederick  to  Vir- 
ginia. A branch  road  led  west  from  York  over  the 
mountains  to  Chambersburg.  The  third  major  crossing 
of  the  Susquehanna  was  at  Harrisburg,  where  the 
Lebanon-Cumberland  segments  of  the  Great  Appa- 
lachian Valley  met  at  the  river.  Here  was  a pathway 
west  over  the  Tuscarora  Mountain  to  Bedford  and 
Pittsburgh,  the  old  Forbes  Road,  or  south  via  Hagers- 
town into  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  All  these  crossings 
were  heavily  used,  and  the  ferries  serving  them  were 
taxed  to  capacity.  It  was  only  natural  that  people  be- 
gan thinking  about  bridges.  The  need  was  there. 

Just  at  this  time,  the  technical  skill  was  also  avail- 
able in  the  person  of  Theodore  Burr,  who  has  been 
called  “the  father  of  American  bridge  building.”^  Dur- 
ing the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
the  need  for  bridges  over  the  Susquehanna  was  be- 
coming more  and  more  apparent,  and  the  agitation  for 
the  building  of  such  bridges  was  growing  stronger 
and  stronger,  this  Yankee  bridge  builder  was  estab- 
lishing his  reputation  as  a master  in  his  profession. 
By  1806  he  had  built  five  bridges  in  New  York  State, 
and  one  across  the  Delaware  River  at  Trenton. 

In  1809  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  incorporated 
four  companies,  authorizing  them  to  construct  bridges 
over  the  Susquehanna  at  McCalls  Ferry,  Columbia, 
Harrisburg,  and  Northumberland.  All  of  these  bridges 
were  entrusted  by  their  various  companies  to  Burr 
for  both  designing  and  construction. 

Bridging  the  Susquehanna  presented  certain  prob- 
lems. We  mxist  remember  that  in  the  early  decades  of 
the  nineteenth  century  wood  was  the  chief  construc- 
tion material.  Stone  was  used  only  for  piers.  The 
Susquehanna  at  the  points  where  the  bridges  were  to 
be  constructed  was  wide.  That  is  where  Burr’s  talents 
came  to  the  front.  He  had  designed  an  arch  that  was 
revolutionary  in  bridge  construction,  and  which  en- 
abled him  to  span  greater  distances  than  had  pre- 
viously been  considered  possible. 

Burr’s  first  bridge  across  the  Susquehanna  was 
built  between  Columbia  and  Wrightsville.  This  struc- 
ture, begun  in  1812,  was  opened  for  traffic  in  1814. 
The  same  year  he  completed  a bridge  over  the  river 
at  Northumberland,  and  in  1815  his  bridge  at  McCalls 
Ferry  was  ready  for  traffic.  In  1817  he  successfully 
completed  his  famous  “Camelback  Bridge”  at  Harris- 
burg, and  the  following  year  he  completed  a bridge 
over  the  Susquehanna  at  the  Upper  Susqueharma 
Ferry  in  Maryland. 

It  appears  that  Burr  worked  on  several  bridges  at 
the  same  time,  traveling  back  and  forth,  up  and 
down  the  river  in  order  to  keep  in  touch  with  every 
phase  of  the  construction  at  each  project.  He  took  up 
residence  in  Harrisburg,  and  probably  supervised  the 
building  of  the  bridge  over  the  North  Branch  at 
Berwick  and  the  Lehigh  River  at  Bethlehem,  which 
were  both  built  according  to  his  design.  He  died  in 
{Turn  to  page  24) 
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THE  ICE  BRIDGE.  Picture  from  an  old  lithograph  by  Sinclair  of  Philadelphia.  The  text  is  as 

follows: 


VIEW  OF  A RAILROAD  TRACK  ACROSS  THE  SUSQUEHANNA  at  Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland, 
on  the  ice.  The  above  track  was  completed  January  15  and  continued  in  use  till  February 
I 24,  1852,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  days  during  which  it  was  removed  a short 

. distance  up  stream  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a more  solid  foundation.  In  this  time 

there  were  hauled  over  1378  cars  loaded  with  mails,  baggage,  and  various  kinds  of 
merchandise.  These  cars  were  nearly  all  eight  wheeled  cars  and  were  all  passed  over 
t without  the  slightest  injury  to  any  person  or  property.  The  amount  of  tonnage  crossed 

’ was  about  10,000  tons,  of  which  4,000  was  merchandise. 


PERRYVILLE-HAVRE  DE  GRACE  BRIDGE  across  the  Susquehanna,  built  in  1876  to  replace  an 
earlier  wooden  structure.  In  1906  this  bridge  was  replaced  by  the  present  double-track 
bridge,  and  became  the  famous  double-decker  highway  bridge  which  was  demolished  when 
the  present  toll  bridge  was  opened  to  traffic. 


BRIDGE  of  1897  was  a railroad  bridge  also  used  as 
highway  but  autos  had  to  wait  until  the  train  got  off 
the  bridge  before  crossing.  You  had  to  buy  a ticket  from 
the  railroad  company  to  cross  the  Susquehanna  here. 


CAAAPING  or  PICNIC  sites  like  this  are  plentiful 
along  the  Allegheny. 


Enthusiasm  is  rvmning  high  in 
the  upper  Allegheny  River  Valley 
as  fishermen,  sportsman’s  clubs  and 
resort  owners  proclaim,  with  absolute 
sincerity,  that  the  ’54  season  will  pro- 
duce the  best  bass  and  musky  fishing 
that  has  been  seen  in  the  past  seven 
years.  Some  of  the  more  venturesome 
even  insist  that  never  (No,  never!) 
will  this  year’s  catch — after  the  first 
frosts  of  coming  autumn  have  whetted 
the  appetites  of  the  river’s  present 
bass,  musky,  and  walleye  population — 
be  surpassed  by  any  of  the  catches  of 
past  years.  This  confident  attitude  is 
genuine.  It  has  established  itself,  as  the 
’54  season  becomes  a reality,  as  a com- 
munity spirit  that  is  radiated  from 
those  who  fish  the  river  for  pleasure, 
as  well  as,  from  those  who  are  more 
or  less  dependent  on  the  river’s  trans- 
ient fishermen  for  a living. 

Regardless — if  the  river  holds  to  the 
prophecies  of  the  more  conservative,  or 
really  goes  “overboard”  and  delivers 
the  greatest  catch  of  its  history — the 
fact  remains  that  past  productivity  of 
this  favorite  stream,  especially  with 
its  ’53  record,  is  ample  assurance  the 
angler  who  fishes  its  waters  steadily 
can  expect  an  overall  good  year  in 
1954.  It  could  be  as  one  old  river 
fisherman  put  it  'when  he  was  asked  if 
he  didn’t  think  there  were  more  fish  in 
the  river.  “There’s  either  more  fish,” 
he  replied,  “or  those  that  are  there 
are  getting  a darn  sight  more  careless 
about  taking  bait.”  Either  way,  it  is 
the  fisherman’s  gain. 

When  any  well-known,  well-rated 
stream  such  as  the  Upper  Allegheny 
gets  “hot”  it  is  only  natural  there  will 
be  an  influx  of  fishermen  newcomers 
totally  unfamiliar  with  the  stream  and 
the  accommodations  to  be  found  along 
its  course.  They  will,  or  may,  have 
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trouble  determining  where  to  fish  or 
finding  accommodations  to  meet  their 
needs.  To  minimize  this  difficulty  it 
may  be  helpful  to  cover  the  upper  part 
of  the  river,  section  by  section,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  possible  fishing 
and  the  types  of  accommodations  one 
can  expect  to  find  at,  or  near,  these 
preferred  spots. 

Entering  Permsylvania  from  New 
York  State  where  it  flows  from  the 
Seneca  Indian  Reservation  the  Alle- 
gheny becomes  a part  of  the  Corn- 
planter  Reservation  where  fishing  is 
not  only  permitted,  but  encouraged, 
by  the  descendants  of  Chief  Corn- 
planter  who  gain  considerable  profit 
from  the  fishermen  through  the  sale 
of  bait  and  rental  of  boats.  Here,  in 
Cornplanterland,  the  river  flows 
through  a series  of  beautiful  and  wild 
eddies,  all  proven  producers.  There  is 
hardly  a “spot”  that  has  failed  to  yield, 
at  one  time  or  another,  a record  catch 
of  bass  or  a “trophy”  musky.  Here, 
without  a doubt,  is  a section  that  will 
appeal  to  the  sportsman  who  prefers 
to  have  his  fishing  in  the  wild. 

This  section  of  the  stream,  running 
roughly  from  State-line  to  Kinzua,  is 
an  ideal  section  for  the  camping-out 
fisherman.  Campsites  are  plentiful  but 
cabins,  rooms,  and  eating  places  are 
definitely  scarce.  However,  there  are 
grocery  stores  along  Route  59  which 
parallels  the  river  throughout  this  sec- 
tion so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  pack 
a volume  of  grub  to  the  campsite. 

At  Kinzua,  and  continuing  south, 
one  finds  the  usual  accommodations  for 
visiting  fishermen.  Restaurants,  rooms, 
cabins,  hotels,  and  boats  become  plen- 
tiful along  the  section  from  Kinzua  to 
Big  Bend.  Then  too,  the  owners  of 
these  “havens”  are  mostly  river  fish- 
ermen who  will  be  quick  to  oblige  the 
stranger  with  the  latest  reports  on 
river  conditions  and  information  rela- 
tive to  the  most  productive  areas  of 
the  stream.  Big  Bend  is  the  outstand- 
ing, or  at  least  the  best  known,  spot 
in  this  part  of  the  river.  Here,  in  the 
author’s  own  knowledge,  the  fishing 
over  the  past  thirty  years  has  been  on 
a par  with  any  other  section  of  the 
river  at  any  given  time. 

From  Big  Bend  to  Warren  Borough 
the  river  is  easily  reached  from  Route 
59  side  of  the  stream  but  the  fisherman 
will  find  it  advantageous  to  approach 
it  from  the  other  side  where  most  of 
the  privately  owned  cabins  are  lo- 
cated. This  is  advisable  because  a 
boat  is  almost  a necessity  in  these 
eddies.  There  are  no  boat  liveries  along 
this  section  but  there  is  always  a good 
(Turn  to  page  26) 


EDDY  NEAR  KINZUA  is  a good  muskie  pro- 
ducer, also  produces  bass,  walleyes  and  pan- 
Tish  of  good  size. 


TIDIOUTE  BRIDGE  with  boats  ready  for  ang 
with  a yen  to  fish  Upper  Tidioute  Eddy.  FisI 
men  on  the  pier-island  are  tackling  one  of 
spots  in  the  eddy. 
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OU  can  always  catch  paniish!” 
X This  statement  is  heard  when- 
ever groups  of  anglers  gather  to  plan 
a fishing  trip  to  some  lake  or  stream 
in  Pennsylvania.  Although  bass  fishing 
is  on  their  minds,  they  console  one 
another  by  saying  that  if  the  bass  are 
indifferent  they  can  always  catch  pan- 
fish for  dinner  that  evening  and  this 
in  an  apologetic  tone  of  voice. 

It’s  true,  most  fishermen  look  first 
to  the  game  fish  to  provide  entertain- 
ment astream.  Though  panfish  are 
usually  caught  on  every  outing,  few 
anglers  plan  a trip  specifically  for 
these — the  bluegills,  sunnies,  rock  bass 
and  perch.  They  will  plug  cast  or  bait 
fish  for  hours  in  an  attempt  to  catch 
bass.  But  only  after  their  spirits  have 
been  dampened  by  fruitless  hours  of 
waiting  will  they  change  their  method 
of  angling  and  try  for  bluegills  or 
crappies.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
this  biased  view.  Certainly  bluegills 
and  sunfish  can  and  will  provide  many 
hours  of  enjoyment  for  everyone. 

If  fishermen  would  make  an  analysis 
of  these  little  fish  they  would  find 
many  factors  weighing  heavily  in  their 
favor.  For  example,  when  the  size 
and  weight  of  the  tackle  is  scaled 
down  to  meet  these  fish,  the  spirit  they 
display  will  put  any  bass  to  shame! 
I’ve  caught  numerous  bluegills  that  de- 
fied all  efforts  to  pull  them  toward 


shore.  They  stood  their  ground,  bent 
my  rod  dangerously  and  ended  up 
snagging  the  leader  around  a stump  in 
a solid  knot. 

A sunny  measuring  six-inches  in 
length  will  battle  with  as  much  dig- 
nity as  a trout  of  equal  size.  And 
sunnies  are  far  more  picturesque  than 
pike  or  bass.  Indeed,  sunnies,  bluegills 
and  perch  are  the  most  colorful  fish 
found  in  any  lake  or  pond. 

I would  go  so  far  to  say  that  the 
intelligence  of  sunfish  even  exceeds 
that  of  bass.  I don’t  know  of  a sunny 
aswim  that  becomes  blinded  solely  by 
temper  and  deliberately  strikes  a lure 
because  it  annoys  him.  Further,  though 
they  are  caught  on  bent  pins  and  cord 
string  lines,  those  that  grow  to  ma- 
turity are  as  shy  as  brown  trout  and 
will  bite  on  baits  attached  to  only  the 
lightest  tackle.  They  will  hide  for 
hours  if  the  moving  shadow  of  a fish- 
erman is  seen  or  interpret  vibrations 
as  those  of  anglers.  And  though  fisher- 
men usually  carry  a suit-case  full  of 
lures  and  baits  for  bass,  panfish  will 
take  everything  from  dry  flies  to 
worms,  bees  or  caterpillars,  small  spin- 
ners to  dragon  flies.  Why  in  the  world 
these  little  fish  are  considered  only 
playthings  for  children  is  beyond  my 
comprehension! 

Trout  fishing  has  been  my  hobby  for 
years.  I collected  and  tied  flies  to 


imitate  the  aquatic  insects  and  spen' 
every  possible  moment  astream  foi 
these  so-called  aristocratic  fish.  Seldorr 
were  panfish  considered  until  one  daj 
in  mid- June  I visited  a farm  in  north- 
ern Pennsylvania.  A slight  breeze  wa; 
blowing  across  the  farm  pond  and  witt 
it  great  numbers  of  ants,  black  flies 
bees  and  butterflies  were  being  car- 
ried across  the  water  only  to  fall  int( 
the  pond.  Hungry  jaws  awaited  them 
In  fact,  the  surface  of  the  pond  wa; 
so  broken  with  dimples  and  splashe 
from  rising  fish  one  had  the  impressioi 
it  was  raining!  Bluegills,  sunfish  an< 
perch  were  feasting  heavily  beneatl 
the  cloudless  sky.  How  could  any  fish- 
erman turn  down  the  temptation  to  fl; 
fish  if  only  to  have  a little  fun  witl 
these  panfish. 

Assembling  a fly  rod  and  hastil; 
tying  a fly  to  the  leader,  I was  to  hav 
the  surprise  of  all  my  fishing  experi 
ences.  The  fly  landed  near  a lily  pa> 
and  was  sucked  under  instantly.  Rais 
ing  the  rod  to  set  the  hook,  expectin 
to  bring  the  little  fish  in  with  prac 
tically  the  same  motion,  I found  m 
line  fast  to  something  solid!  The  ro 
bent  and  the  leader  sang  as  it  cut  th 
water  in  frantic  turns,  twists  an 
runs.  I was  completely  taken  off  guarc 
I had  underestimated  the  size  of  th 
fish  and  had  tangled  with  a bass.  Wit 
(Turn  to  next  page) 
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more  fuss  and  commotion  than  a legal 
size  pike  or  walleye  would  ever  give, 
this  fish  battled  like  a little  demon! 
When  it  was  finally  brought  to  shore 
it  proved  to  be  a bluegill,  fins  erect, 
gills  gaping,  its  colorful  scales  shining 
like  jewels  in  the  sunlight.  No  fisher- 
man could  refrain  from  admiring  such 
a pugnacious  little  character!  Respect- 
ing its  courage,  I unhooked  the  blue- 
gill  and  launched  him  back  into  the 
pond. 

I caught  and  released  a hundred  fish 
that  afternoon,  within  two  hour’s  time! 
Whether  my  fly  sank  or  stayed  afloat, 
moved  or  remained  stationary,  it  took 
fish  on  every  cast.  Bluegills,  sunfish 
and  perch,  some  small,  some  large,  as 
colorful  as  a rainbow,  gave  me  a most 
pleasant  afternoon.  It  was  my  first  true 
encounter  with  panfish  and  my  trout 
rod  had  one  sweet  workout! 

Since  then  dozens  of  trips  were 
staged  for  these  little  fish.  Though  they 
were  seldom  feeding  as  feverishly, 
there  was  no  returning  home  empty 
handed.  Perch  seldom  feed  on  the  sur- 
face as  they  did  that  day  but  the 

(Turn  to  page  27) 


RESTRICTIONS  REMOVED  in  Pennsylvania  on 
these  panfish!  Catch  as  many,  as  often  as  you 
like,  anytime  you  v/ish  and  keep  all  you  catch 
to  help  Nature  keep  her  balance.  Just  as  the 
name  implies,  panfish  are  epicurean  delights 
in  a frying  pan. 


WORM  ’N  BOBBER  takes  them!  On  light  tackle 
geared  for  these  little  finny  fellows,  there’s 
real  sport  for  everyone.  Although  many  an- 
glers are  snobs  preferring  gamefish  it  is  well 
to  remember  nobody  ever  graduates  from  the 
school  of  angling. 


NOT  FUSSY  in  their  tastes,  panfish  go  for  a 
variety  of  foods.  Left  column  shows  a few 
natural  baits  while  right  column  gives  imita- 
tions of  same.  Worms,  bees,  small  salamand- 
ers, crickets  could  be  added  to  the  list. 


putting  the  PAN  to  PANFISH 


By  J.  ALMUS  RUSSELL 


For  real  eating  pleasure,  indoors  or 
out,  fried,  panned,  buttered,  chow- 
dered  or  steamed,  we’ll  take  a batch 
of  panfish — period!  How  any  angler 
with  taste  buds  worth  their  salt  could 
take  a big,  flat-tasting  chunk  of  game- 
fish  over  a tender,  sweetly  fried-in- 
butter panfish  is  beyond  us. 

And,  you  don’t  need  the  addition  of 
gobs  of  seasonings  and  herbs  to  make 
your  palate  jump  for  joy  ’cause  as  the 
old  timers  say  . . . “they  is  good  as  is!’’ 
Then  there’s  that  other  group  of  char- 
acters who  beat  aroimd  the  bush  with, 
“I  like  to  catch  ’em  but  I don’t  like 
to  eat  ’em!”  Man  how  stuffy  can  you 
get?  “Half  the  catchin’  is  in  the  eatin’.” 
Now  ...  on  these  pages  are  plenty 
of  good,  tasty  recipes.  Some  will  mask 
out  the  fishy  (?)  taste  (more’s  the 
pity)  and  ...  if  a fish  doesn’t  taste 
like  a fish  what’s  it  supposed  to  rep- 
resent to  your  tonsils  ...  a strawberry 
simdae?  Get  with  it,  boy,  get  with 
it  and  either  put  on  that  chef’s  hat 
and  apron,  get  into  the  kitchen  and 
mess  around  a little  or  get  the  regular 
cook  on  her  day  off  (?)  to  fix  ’em. 

Anyhow  . . . look  over  some  of  these 
recipes,  decide  on  something  luscious, 
then  go  out  and  catch  a mess  of  pan- 
fish.  You’ll  fish  like  heck  just  thinking 
about  slupping  those  fillets  delicately 
browned  in  butter  sauce,  golden  french 
fried  potatoes  and  a dreamy  tossed 
salad! 

Now,  hop  to  it! 


FISHERMEN’S  PANFISH  CHOWDER 
Temperature — Slow  boil  for 
Time — 40  minutes 
2 pounds  panfish 
V2  pound  salt  pork 
6 medium-sized  potatoes 

1 medium-sized  can  tomatoes 

2 medium-sized  onions 

1 large  sweet  pepper 
Salt  and  pepper 

Dress  and  skin  the  fish  and  cut  it 
into  2-inch  pieces.  Cut  the  pork  in 
half-inch  slices.  Slice  the  onions  and 
mince  the  pepper.  Sprinkle  a few  slices 
of  pork  in  the  bottom  of  an  iron  kettle. 
Cover  with  a layer  of  the  fish,  potatoes 
sliced,  and  part  of  the  onions  and 
pepper.  Season  well.  Repeat  the  pro- 
cedure until  all  of  the  ingredients  are 
used.  Cover  with  cold  water  and  boil 
slowly  for  the  time  directed. 

PANFISH  SOUP 

2 cups  boiled  flaked  panfish 
4 tablespoons  butter 

2V2  quarts  milk 
Salt,  pepper,  paprika 
Brown  the  butter  in  an  iron  kettle 
or  baking  pan. 

Add  milk  and  season  to  taste. 

When  milk  comes  to  a simmering 
boil,  add  the  fish. 

Simmer  for  10  minutes. 

Serve  with  saltine  crackers. 

BROILED  PANFISH 
Scale  and  clean  fish  thoroughly. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper. 


Broil  over  coals,  turning  fish  to 
cook  both  sides  evenly. 

Remove  to  hot  plates. 

Season  with  lemon  juice. 

BAKED  PANFISH 
Temperature — 375  deg.  Fahr.  for 
Time — 30-35  minutes 
3 pounds  panfish 
pepper 
salt 
butter 

Remove  head  and  tail,  Lay  fish  in 
pan,  skin  side  down,  and  opened  out 
flat.  Sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper, 
dot  with  butter,  and  bake  as  directed. 

FRIED  PANFISH 
Panfish,  medium  size 
Salt 
Pepper 
Flour 

Lemon  juice 

Clean  and  scale  the  fish,  leaving  on 
the  head  and  tail.  Split  fish  up  the 
back,  sprinkle  with  flour  on  both 
sides,  season  well,  and  fry  in  a hot 
frying  pan.  Serve  with  Worcestershire 
Sauce. 

SCALLOPED  PANFISH 
Temperature — 350  deg.  Fahr.  for 
Time — 30  minutes 
2 cups  flaked,  cooked  panfish 
2 hard-boiled  eggs 
2 cups  white  sauce 
1 teaspoon  salt 

(Turn  to  page  28) 
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All 

Many  years  before  the  advent  of 
spinning,  anglers  began  to  realize 
fishing  was  a sport  to  be  enjoyed,  not 
simply  a method  of  fish  catching.  There 
began  a trend  toward  lighter  springier 
rods,  smoother  working  reels,  lighter 
lines  and  smaller  lures.  The  demand 
for  lighter,  sportier  tackle  kept  in- 
creasing and  soon  the  tubular  steel  rod, 
lightweight  bamboo  rods  and  lighter 
line  appeared  on  the  market.  Then,  to 
almost  cap  the  climax  for  ultra-light- 
ness, spinning  was  introduced  from  the 
other  side  of  the  pond.  Here  at  last 
was  the  answer  for  the  light  tackle 
enthusiast.  He  could  now  cast  lures 
too  heavy  for  the  fly  rod  and  too  light 
for  the  old  bait  casting  outfit.  Within 
no  time,  lures  went  from  small  to  tiny. 
Spinners,  wobblers,  spoons  and  plugs 
no  bigger  than  a teaspoon  appeared 
on  the  tackle  shelves  and  the  anglers 
took  to  them  like  a duck  takes  to 
water. 

The  trout  fisherman  was  in  clover. 
Spinning  was  a natural  for  streams 
large  and  small  where  it  was  necessary 
to  make  long  casts  and  tiny  lures,  with 
their  irresistible  action,  sank  to  the 
proper  depths,  an  almost  impossible 
feat  to  perform  with  a fly  or  light 
spinner.  The  trout  of  the  lakes  took  a 
beating  too,  for  the  boys  could  cast  the 
tiny  minnow-like  lures  far  out  and 
let  them  sink  down  to  business  depths. 

But  what  about  heavy  lures  fishing 
for  bass,  pike,  pickerel  and  muskies? 
These  fishermen  looked  at  spinning 
tackle  with  doubt.  The  first  bamboo 
rods  were  too  light  to  cast  heavy  lures 
and  too  soft  to  set  the  hooks  into  big 
fish.  The  line  was  much  too  light  and 
stretchy  to  fight  the  monsters,  especially 
if  they  took  off  for  a weed  patch  or 
snag.  The  little  lures  were  passed  up  a 
good  deal  of  the  time  they  thought  and 
when  a fish  did  hit  them,  the  small 
hooks  often  failed  to  take  hold.  As  a 
result,  they  stuck  by  the  old  standby, 
the  bait  casting  rod  with  the  level 
wind  reel,  the  heavy  line  and  the  big 
plugs. 

Today  these  objections  have  been 
answered  by  better  tackle.  When  glass 


Spinning  th 


rods  first  came  on  the  market  they 
were  limited  as  to  weights  and  tapers, 
but  now  they  are  manufactured  in 
many  sizes,  actions  and  weights,  all  de- 
signed to  be  used  with  small  and 
medium  capacity  reels  and,  what  is 
most  important,  all  designations  of 
freshwater  lure  weights,  including  the 
old  conventional  heavy  plugs  and 
spoons.  What  does  this  mean?  It 
means  that  spinning  is  the  most  ver- 
satile method  of  fishing  yet  devised 
by  man.  It  is  no  longer  the  “middle 
of  the  road”  for  lures  too  heavy  for 
the  fly  rod,  yet  too  light  for  the  bait 
casting  rig.  Your  spinning  rod,  prop- 
erly balanced,  now  handles  everything 
from  a dry  fly  to  the  heaviest  plug  or 
spoon. 

Yes,  it’s  time  for  the  bait  casting 
adherents  to  take  a fresh  look,  espe- 
cially those  who  subscribe  to  the  big 
lure,  big  fish  school  of  angling.  When 
you  discover  what  a well  balanced 
spinning  outfit  will  do,  the  final  blow 
will  have  been  dealt  to  your  old  bait- 
casting rig! 

Assuming  you  are  a one  rod  spin- 
fisherman  and  want  the  most  versatile 
outfit  for  all  types  of  freshwater  spin- 
ning, you  want  to  select  a rod  of 
medium  action  with  plenty  of  power 
in  the  tip.  The  rod  will  be  preferably 
of  tubular  glass,  seven  or  seven  and  a 
half  feet  in  length  and  this  will  not 
only  handle  everything  from  the  light 
to  the  heavy  lures,  but  will  kill  fish 
of  unbelievable  size. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  proper 
line  test  for  spinning  is  not  selected 
in  view  of  the  fish  to  be  caught,  but 
to  balance  with  the  lure  to  be  cast. 
One  good  rule  to  remember  is  light 
lure  . . . light  line,  heavy  lure  . . . 
heavy  line.  To  handle  the  heavies  then, 
you  would  load  your  extra  reel  spool 
with  heavy  line.  Where  you  would 
ordinarily  use  three  and  four  pound 
test  for  lures  of  % to  % ounce,  six  and 
eight  pound  test  is  required  for  the 
big  plugs  and  spoons. 

The  ideal  combination  consists  of 
three  spools  of  four,  six  and  eight 
pound  line.  This  actually  offers  three 
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reels  for  the  price  of  one,  for  with 
the  spools  instantly  interchangeable, 
you  have  the  advantage  of  a quick 
switch  for  almost  every  type  of  fish- 
ing you  will  be  doing.  If  your  reel  is 
one  which  has  the  drag  built  into 
the  spool,  the  drag  settings  will  never 
have  to  be  changed. 

As  to  line  preferences  between 
monofilament  and  braided,  some  like 
the  latter  because  it  is  limp  and  has 
more  than  a tendency  to  float.  It  has 
generally  less  stretch  than  the  mono- 
filament, yet  I know  anglers  who  rely 
on  line  stretch  as  a safety  factor  in 
addition  to  the  rod  action  and  reel 
drag  setting.  Still  others  swear  at  line 
stretch,  claiming  that  too  much  elas- 
ticity makes  it  difficult  to  set  a hook 
quickly.  One  cure  here  is  to  use  a line 
testing  a couple  of  pounds  heavier. 
Actually,  both  lines  have  their  place, 
personal  preference  will  become  de- 
fined only  by  trial.  If  you  are  an  old 
hand  at  bait  casting,  you’ll  probably 
stay  with  the  braided,  but  if  you’ve 
been  a spinfisherman  who  broke  in  on 
monofilament,  you’ll  likely  stick  to  it 
when  branching  out  into  the  larger, 
heavier  tackle  and  lures. 

After  you  have  looked  over  the 
wide  assortment  of  lines  and  have 
found  a pliable  monofilament  of  6-8 
lb.  test  here  are  the  tricks  that  will 
help  make  the  outfit  deliver  its  best. 
Load  the  line  on  the  spool  with  ten- 
sion, being  sure  you  don’t  fill  the  spool 
as  full  as  your  spool  carrying  the 
lighter  test.  By  not  completely  filling 
the  spool  you  will  help  keep  the  line 
from  throwing  loops  on  the  cast. 
Another  good  tip  when  you  are  using 
monofilament  is  to  take  out  the  initial 
stretch  and  straighten  the  springy  coils 
from  the  line  as  it  comes  from  the 
manufacturers  spool.  This  can  be  done 
by  attaching  the  end  of  the  mono  to 
a solid  object  and  walking  out  an 


average  cast  length  of  line,  then 
stretching  it  until  it  will  reel  in  coil 
free.  Actually  with  monofilament,  this 
is  always  a good  practice  so  that  there 
will  be  as  little  guide  friction  and  rod 
slapping  as  possible. 

This  stretching  is  unnecessary  if  you 
are  using  braided  line.  For  heavy  lure 
work,  your  spare  spool  would  be  loaded 
with  line  testing  six  to  eight  pounds, 
whereas  four  pound  test  is  sufficient 
for  the  light  lures. 

You’ll  find  there  is  a slight  variance 
in  casting  technique  to  throw  the  light 
and  heavy  lures.  When  casting  your 
heavy  lures  you  are  casting  a weight 
that  draws  upon  every  fibre  of  your 
rod  for  the  power  to  drive  the  extra 
weight  straight  out  to  the  target.  The 
handle  on  your  rod  is  long  for  a very 
good  reason.  When  casting  the  heavy 
lures,  mount  the  reel  as  far  forward 
or  “up”  as  possible.  This  will  tend  to 
shorten  the  rod  in  much  the  same  way 
as  a batter  chokes  a bat.  By  the  same 
token,  if  you  mount  the  reel  toward 
the  end  of  the  handle,  you  will  be 
lengthening  the  rod  for  a longer,  slower 
swing.  You  attach  the  reel  in  this  posi- 
tion when  you  are  casting  the  small, 
light  lures. 

To  start  the  cast  with  the  heavy 
lure,  hold  the  rod  parallel  to  the  water, 
pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  target. 
Lift  with  a steady  movement  to  about 
a ten  o’clock  position  and  then  swing, 
do  not  flip,  forward  and  down.  You’ll 
note  that  the  line  will  pressure  your 
trigger  or  line  finger  due  to  the  weight 
of  the  lure  being  cast  and  your  timing 
will  be  dependent  upon  your  “feeling” 
just  the  right  instant  to  let  it  tear  away. 
Learn  to  hold  the  line  in  the  middle 
of  the  first  joint  of  your  finger,  not  in 
the  crease  between  the  first  and  second 
joints.  The  perfect  cast  will  sail  straight 
out  with  little  slack  developing.  If  your 
cast  goes  high,  distance  will  be  cut 


down  and  there  will  be  too  much  slack, 
quite  upsetting  when  the  bass  are  tak- 
ing the  lures  almost  the  instant  they 
hit  the  water.  If  you  use  a sinking  lure, 
it  will  likely  snag  on  the  bottom  be- 
fore you’ve  had  time  to  retrieve  the 
slack.  Usually  the  lack  of  distance  and 
needless  altitudes  of  the  plug  is  caused 
by  a tendency  to  bring  the  rod  too  far 
back  on  the  cast.  You'll  also  find  it 
hard  to  control  the  accuracy  of  the 
distance,  something  you  must  do  espe- 
cially in  night  fishing,  unless  you  like 
tree  climbing  in  the  dark. 

If  you  have  been  a bait  rod  man, 
you’ll  at  first  have  the  tendency  to  ex- 
ert too  much  pressure  on  the  cast. 
Where  it  was  necessary  to  overcome 
the  drag  of  the  revolving  spool,  in 
spinning  it’s  a hindrance  to  casting  ease, 
for  the  spinning  line  will  slip  off  the 
end  of  the  fixed  spool  only  as  pulled 
by  the  lure.  Too  much  pressure  will 
kill  the  rod  action,  also  the  speed  of  the 
lure,  cutting  the  distance  rather  than 
lengthening  it.  When  your  tackle  is 
balanced  and  you’ve  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  ease  of  spin  casting  . . . 
less  power,  properly  timed,  will  get 
you  much,  much  further. 

(Turn  to  page  29) 
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IT  IS  perhaps  fortunate  that  many 
anglers  pursuing  their  favorite 
sport  today  are  not  aware  of  the  basic 
fundamentals  required  in  locating  fish. 
More  commonly  called  “fish  finding,” 
this  art  has  been  ’■eserved  for  those 
observant  few  who  consistently  catch 
fish  day  after  day. 

Perhaps  the  best  bass  river  in  my 
particular  area  is  the  North  Branch  of 
the  Susquehanna  River.  Heavily-fished 
between  Wysox  and  Towanda,  it  still 
produces  some  fantastic  catches  of  big 
fish  each  year.  It  is  seemingly  over- 
populated  with  bass,  walleye  and  rock 
bass.  This  is  due,  on  the  whole,  to  a 
heavy  concentration  of  natural  food  on 
its  riffles  and  shallows.  Every  stone  you 
overturn  has  evidence  of  an  abundance 
of  bottom  life.  The  shallows  swarm 
with  crawfish  and  stone  catfish.  Each 
year,  the  annual  hatches  on  this  river 
fill  the  air  with  millions  of  insects 
during  their  nuptial  flights.  Yet,  with 
all  these  optimum  conditions  existing 
for  the  angler,  far  too  many  must  be 
content  with  inferior  catches  of  small 
fish. 

A big  river  has  the  same  composi- 
tion, overall,  as  a small  trout  stream. 
The  only  difference  lies  in  the  fact 
that  everything  is  magnified.  It  con- 
tains the  same  number  of  “hot  spots” 
where  fish  lie  to  feed  and  rest  and 
the  remainder  is  what  might  be  called 
“dead  water.”  This  term  applies  to 
those  areas  which  normally  do  not 
hold  any  particular  standing  popula- 
tion of  fish.  The  location  of  these  areas 
may  vary  as  to  the  physical  character- 
istics of  each  pool,  but  the  general 
identifying  features  are  the  same. 

When  you  fish  for  anything  in  a 
stream  or  river,  be  it  bass,  trout  or 
walleye,  remember  one  important 
thing.  The  current  is  responsible  for  a 
tremendous  majority  of  any  fish’s  food 
supply.  It  is  also  his  thermostat,  so  to 
speak,  of  water  temperature.  Because 
of  the  mixing  action  of  the  riffles 
there  is  more  free  oxygen  absorbed  in 
moving  water.  This  absorption,  through 
that  mixing,  lowers  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  that  particular  “live  water” 
section  and,  in  doing  this,  makes  it  a 
desirable  place  for  fish  to  take  up 
residence.  Wouldn’t  you  prefer  an  air- 
conditioned  cafeteria  to  a hot,  stuffy 
restaurant?  If  so,  why  expect  a fish 
to  be  any  different. 

To  be  sure,  the  shallows  are  respon- 
sible for  no  small  part  of  the  major 
items  in  the  food  supply  of  fish.  Dur- 
ing feeding  periods,  they  will  cruise 
these  shallows  in  search  of  what  they 
can  locate  in  the  way  of  provender. 


but  remember,  ALMOST  ALWAYS 
WHERE  THERE  IS  CURRENT  FLOW. 
Rarely,  and  I say  this  bluntly,  will  you 
find  fish  active  in  still  water,  well  out 
of  the  current  thread. 

All  of  this  is  very  theoretical  and 
nice  to  know.  But  let’s  apply  theory  in 
practical  use  to  a definite  piece  of 
water  where  you  may  have  fished  or 
you  will  fish  after  reading  this  article. 
General  information,  unless  it  is  ap- 
plied at  the  spot  where  it  will  do  the 
most  good — namely,  the  stream  itself — 
is  of  very  little  use  to  the  learning 
angler. 

Three  miles  out  of  Towanda,  Pa.  lies 
the  town  of  Wysox.  Coming  into  Wysox 
from  Towanda,  let’s  turn  right  at  the 
blinker  light  in  the  center  of  the  village 
and  proceed  out  across  the  bridge  over 
the  main  river.  Cross  this  bridge  and 
take  the  first  dirt  road  to  the  left. 
Three  pools  downstream  lies  a stretch 
called  locally  by  the  name  of  Echo 
Beach.  This  is  mainly  a throwback 
from  a huge  cliff  which  fronts  on  a 
major  part  of  the  pool.  I have  se- 
lected Echo  Beach  as  an  example  be- 
cause it  possesses  those  particular 
attributes  which  go  to  make  up  a good 
overall  piece  of  bass  water.  Let’s  break 
it  down  and  see  what  makes  it  tick. 

Now  we  are  standing  on  the  shore- 
line at  Echo  Beach.  It  is  curved  from 
the  riffles,  out  of  sight  behind  an  is- 
land at  your  left  and  about  a half-mile 
upstream,  to  the  shallow,  boulder- 
studded  fan  about  a half-mile  down- 
stream to  your  right.  That  one  feature 
in  itself  makes  it  a pool  worth  explor- 
ing. Here’s  why. 

ANY  time  a shoreline  is  curved,  the 
current  must,  of  physical  necessity, 
touch  along  it.  See  what  I mean?  If 
there  is  adequate  cover  and  water 
depth  along  this  same  shore,  the  bass 
will  live  there  the  year  round.  If  not, 
they  will  feed  there  during  periods  of 
activity.  As  it  so  happens,  this  pool 
has  a deep  shoreline  for  most  of  the 
upper  two-thirds  of  its  length.  By 

(Turn  to  page  30) 
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IT  HAD  been  a hot  fast  run  over 
the  mountain,  then  down  the 
shady  mountain  brook,  where  in  early 
spring  we  cheated  the  trout  with 
feathers,  then  up  the  river  valley  to 
the  branch.  The  car  slid  to  a halt 
where  the  silver  maples  almost  dipped 
their  leaves  into  the  waters  of  the  big 
pool. 

The  fragrance  of  coffee  and  bacon 
cooking  over  the  charcoal  grill  mingled 
with  the  smell  of  drying  mud  and  dank 
vegetation  that  marks  the  low  ebb  of 
the  river  before  the  Fall  rains.  A 
quarter  mile  below  at  the  tail  of  the 
pool  a quartette  of  day  anglers  are 
packing  their  tackle  in  preparation  for 
departure.  The  sand  is  warm  and  the 
boulder  at  my  back  is  cushioned  by  my 
folded  fishing  jacket.  I string  my  light 
fly  rod  with  a torpedo  tapered  line 
and  a medium  nine  foot  leader.  From 
the  box  at  my  elbow  I select  the  lures 
that  go  into  the  smaller  plastic  pocket 
box.  Deer  hair  frogs  in  yellow  and 
green,  a couple  of  mouse  bugs  in  black 
and  white,  two  light  yellowish-gray 
bugs,  tied  to  imitate  crayfish,  three 
black-bodied  moth  bugs  with  white 
wings  and  finally  four  cork-bodied 
black  bugs  with  concave  heads  that 
blurp  and  splash  when  jerked. 

Preparations  complete,  I am  content 
to  sit  and  watch  the  changing  light  on 
a single  spike  of  cardinal  flower  as  the 
sunlight  leaves  the  water.  The  time 
to  begin  fishing  is  marked  as  the  first 
bat  slants  in  to  skip-drink  from  the 
pool  but  my  pal  is  a spinning  addict 
and  likes  to  get  the  feel  of  his  tackle 
while  there  is  some  light.  I watch  as 
he  selects  his  lures  from  the  big  tackle 
box.  A pair  of  red  headed  floaters  that 
dive  when  reeled  fast,  a pair  of  peanut- 
sized black  Jitterbugs,  one  yellow  and 
one  black  plunker  and  a scale-finished 
floater  go  into  his  pocket  kit  along  with 
a pencil  flash  light.  He  uses  only  plugs 
that  float  when  at  rest  for  night  fishing. 
Sinking  models  that  are  used  by  day 


will  catch  on  the  rocky  bottom  of  the 
pool  and  be  lost. 

The  “Boy  who  goes  fishing  with 
us,”  is  hunting  “soft  shells”  and  hell- 
grammites  at  the  edge  of  the  stony 
shallows.  As  I watch  he  splashes  the 
water  with  a booted  foot  to  chase  the 
elusive  “hoejacks”  into  his  landing  net. 
As  he  transfers  his  catch  to  the  bait 
bucket  I get  the  impression  he  is 
having  as  much  fun  catching  bait 
as  he  will  have  fishing.  Freckles,  red 
hair  and  the  ripe  experience  of  thirteen 
years,  indicate  enjoyment  at  almost  any 
activity. 

The  after-glow  is  still  on  the  water 
and  every  stone  has  a twin  in  its  re- 
flection. My  pal  follows  a sandbar  di- 
agonally into  the  pool  until  he  is 
within  easy  casting  range  of  the 
bushel-sized  boulders  that  mark  the 
far  shore  line.  The  first  cast  bounces 
a red  and  white  plug  from  the  deep 
side  of  the  nearest  stone.  It  lies  quietly 
until  the  rings  that  marked  its  dive 
have  disappeared.  A sudden  lift  of 
the  rod  pulls  it  under  the  surface  but 
it  bobs  up  again  less  than  a foot  away. 
Again  it  rests  quietly  and  then  just 
as  the  rod  is  about  to  take  up  the 
slack,  there  is  a sudden  splash  and 
an  angry  smallmouth  bounces  the  plug 
high.  With  the  knowledge  born  of  simi- 
lar experiences,  partner  leaves  the 
plug  where  it  has  fallen  for  what  seems 
to  be  a very  long  time,  but  by  the 
watch  only  three  or  four  minutes. 
Again  he  sends  the  plug  diving  and 
we  both  see  the  wake  as  the  bass 
rushes  out  from  the  boulder  and  hits 
the  plug  with  such  force  he  clears  the 
surface.  Gills  flare  as  he  shakes  but 
the  trebles  cling  to  his  jaw.  He  is 
game  but  no  match  for  the  limber 
strength  of  the  spinning  rod  and  light 
line.  It’s  soon  over  and  he  covers 
fifteen  inches  on  the  steel  tape.  As 
we  admire  him  I notice  a swirl  near 
the  next  boulder  and  another  near  the 
center  of  the  pool. 

I slip  into  my  jacket,  pick  up  the  rod 
and  attach  one  of  the  black  bodied 
moth  bugs  to  the  leader.  A minute  or 
two  later  I drive  the  bug  out  to  where 
the  rings  mark  another  rise.  The  bug 
rests  quietly  and  then  simply  disap- 
pears. The  response  is  automatic  and 
he  too  takes  to  the  air.  He  tires  quickly 
and  we  are  soon  admiring  his  vertical 
bars  in  the  fading  light.  He  is  a full 
inch  over  the  legal  size  but  the  eve- 
ning is  young,  the  fish  unhurt  so  we 
put  him  back  to  fight  again.  I snap 
the  bug  to  free  it  from  the  slime  and 
cast  again.  Scarcely  has  it  touched 
the  water  and  it  is  taken  once  more. 

(Turn  to  page  30) 
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Most  folks  who  talk  about  things  be- 
ing easier  than  falling  off  a log  have 
never  fallen  off  a log.  I haven’t  either. 
But  I know  what’s  easier. 

It’s  teaching  a boy  or  girl  to  fish. 

There’s  nothing  to  it.  Merely  expose 
the  lad  or  lass  to  the  most  conveniently 
situated  shoreline  and  place  nearby  a 
pole,  a line,  a hook,  and  a canful  of 
worms.  Nature  will  teach  kids  to  fish 
about  as  quickly  as  wood  ducks  learn 
to  swim  right  out  of  the  nest. 

It  all  ties  in  with  a noteworthy  cam- 
paign being  backed  by  conservation- 
minded  agencies  as  well  as  just  plain 
folks  under  the  heading  “Take  a boy  or 
girl  fishing!” 

Some  folks  shy  away  from  the  idea 
because  they  think  it’s  going  to  be  a 
tough  job  showing  the  youngsters  how 
to  conduct  themselves  with  rod  and 
reel.  Usually,  however,  the  boys  and 
girls  will  take  care  of  themselves  and 
you  (if  you’re  the  lucky  party)  will 
be  going  along  merely  as  an  observer 
to  answer  an  occasional  question  and 
perhaps  learn  a thing  or  two  yourself. 

Oh,  there  are  a few  incidental  things 
you  can  help  them  with.  Teach  them 
how  sharp  hooks  are  and  that  when 
connected  to  a casting  plug  they  can 
do  considerable  damage  when  swung 
around  without  due  judgment.  How- 
ever, they’ll  probably  have  to  get  a 
hook  in  the  finger  at  least  once  before 
there’s  genuine  respect  for  their  pene- 
trability, so  keep  a small  first  aid  kit 
in  the  tackle  box.  Good  thing  to  have 
along,  anyway.  A small  bottle  of  iodine, 
merthiolate,  or  rubbing  alcohol  will  do 
for  cleansing  wounds,  and  an  assort- 
ment of  bandaids  for  keeping  them 
clean  are  all  you  need. 

And  you  can  show  them  the  knots 
you  use  in  fishing;  how  to  tie  the 
leader  to  the  line;  how  to  put  sinkers 
on;  how  to  get  the  hooked  fish  oft  the 
barb  and  on  the  stringer.  You  can  be 
helpful  in  a variety  of  ways. 

You’ll  find  most  boys  and  girls  eager 
to  know  and  understand  the  fishing 
laws.  So  be  sure  to  explain  to  them 
what  kind  of  fish  has  been  caught, 
whether  or  not  it’s  legal,  what  the 
size  limitations  and  creel  limits  are  for 
the  species  they’re  catching  or  may 
catch.  Everyone  has  to  learn  to  identify 
fish  at  some  time  and  there’s  no  better 
time  than  when  a youngster  has  caught 
the  first  fish  of  that  particular  kind 
he’s  ever  seen. 

And  you’ll  want  to  show  them  how 
to  hook  a worm  by  its  collar,  how  a 
bobber  is  useful  in  pan  fishing,  how 
to  hook  minnows — and  the  many  little 
secrets  your  years  of  angling  ex- 
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perience  have  given  you.  They'll  be 
grateful. 

Of  course,  boys  will  be  boys  and 
girls  will  be  girls,  whether  they’re  fish- 
ing or  not,  and  a fellow  will  have  to 
hover  over  his  young  charge  a bit  like 
a mother  hen  with  a lone  chick.  The 
fact  that  most  youngsters  aren’t  swim- 
mers until  they’re  past  12  or  13  makes 
their  proximity  to  water  of  concern  to 
the  thoughtful  parent.  If  you  take  a 
non-swimmer  in  a boat  into  deep 
water,  put  a life  jacket  on  him  before 
you  start.  It  may  sound  sort  of  silly 
to  him  and  to  you,  too,  but  think  it 
over.  The  author  has  spent  a life  time 
on  and  around  the  water.  He  is  a 
good  swimmer.  But  he  knows  and 
RESPECTS  the  sudden,  unexpected 
things  that  can  come  along  to  dump 
you  in  the  water  and  snatch  away  your 
life — especially  if  you’re  a small  boy 
or  girl  who  never  learned  how'  to  swim. 

Use  the  life  jacket  even  if  the  water 
is  calm  and  there  is  no  real  reason  to 
think  you’ll  need  it.  Accidents  on  the 
water  happen  when  you  least  expect 
them. 

You  can  strike  a submerged  log, 
overturn,  and  spill  everyone  in  the 
water  before  you  can  say  “Look  out.’’ 

Another  boat  can  plow'  into  you, 
knocking  your  passengers  into  the 
water. 

The  boat  can  be  capsized  by  an  un- 
expected freak  wave.  Such  waves  fre- 
quently occur  on  large  bodies  of  water. 
They  give  no  warning. 

When  on  the  water,  be  prepared  for 
tragedy.  It  may  never  come.  On  the 
other  hand  it  comes  swiftly  and  once 
is  too  often,  as  many  a fishei-man’s 
widow  will  tell  you. 

With  only  a few  simple  precautions, 
however,  your  job  of  teaching  the  boy 
or  girl  how  to  manipulate  rod  and 
reel  is  getting  simpler  all  the  time, 
isn’t  it? 

Trout  fishing  has  become  so  sophis- 
ticated in  today’s  lore  and  legend  that 
it  seems  a formidable  task  to  outfit  a 
youngster  for  that  phase  of  the  sport. 
After  reading  about  the  complicated 
preparations  a trout  addict  goes 
through  in  the  suspense-type  fishing 
story  encountered  in  the  average  slick 
outdoor  magazine  (not  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Angler)  one  would  never  sus- 
pect that  garden  worms  and  penny 
hooks  ever  accounted  for  many  trout 
in  a youngester’s  fishing  experience. 
There  are  some  problems,  of  course, 
in  getting  a boy  or  girl  ready  for  the 
aristocrat  of  the  streams,  but  they're 
more  easily  solved  than  you’d  imagine. 

(Turn  to  page  31) 
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Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen's 
Clubs  Elects  Officers 

Sportsmen  Make  Recommendations  to  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission;  Express  Interest  in  Anti-Pollution  Program. 


The  September  convention  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs  was  held  in  Harrisburg 
on  Friday  and  Saturday,  September 
17-18,  1954.  The  convention  was  en- 
thusiastically attended  by  state-wide 
delegates  who  took  action  on  many 
important  phases  relating  to  both  the 
Fish  Commission,  the  Game  Commis- 
sion and  the  Sanitary  Water  Board. 

Raymond  H.  Armstrong  of  Guys 
Mills  was  elected  president  to  succeed 
Joseph  H.  Barkley  of  Punxsutawney. 
Steve  Emmanuel  of  Wilkes-Barre  was 
elevated  to  the  first  vice  presidency, 
and  Charles  W.  Stoddard,  Jr.,  of  State 
College  was  elected  second  vice  presi- 
dent. Charles  H.  Nehf  of  Allentown 
was  retained  as  secretary,  while  Glenn 
C.  Dodds  of  Smiths  Ferry  was  retained 
in  the  office  of  treasurer. 

Following  are  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  convention  and  per- 
taining to  public  fishing  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, together  with  the  resolutions 
adopted  and  pertaining  to  the  clean 
streams  program  as  conducted  in  the 
Commonwealth: 

FISH 

7.  S.  E.  Whereas:  The  present  ban 
on  all  fishing  except  in  rivers,  lakes 
and  ponds  not  stocked  with  trout  from 
March  14th  to  April  15th  is  considered 
unfair  to  the  vast  number  of  sucker 
fishermen. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  all 
streams  not  stocked  with  trout  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  be  open 
for  fishing  all  year,  and  that  all 
streams  that  are  stocked  with  trout 
by  the  State  be  closed  to  fishing  from 
March  14th  to  April  15th. 

8.  S.  C.  Whereas:  Many  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs  have  established  and  maintained 
Junior  Fishermen’s  Paradises  where 
children  are  trained  to  fish  and  prac- 
tice conservation  and 

Whereas:  It  is  difficult  for  the  clubs 
to  stock  the  said  ponds  with  fish: 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the 
Fish  Commission  be  requested  to  in- 


spect the  said  Junior  Paradises,  pre- 
scribe standards  therefor,  and  provide 
a supply  of  trout  for  approved  projects. 

9.  S.  Whereas:  The  legal  require- 
ments by  which  the  Fish  Commission 
may  obtain  fishing  rights  are  extremely 
technical,  and 

Whereas:  It  is  almost  impossible 

under  the  present  set-up  to  obtain 
these  fishing  rights 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the 
Fish  Commission  set  up  a new  sys- 
tem with  the  Attorney  General  and, 
if  necessary,  work  it  out  with  the 
State  Legislature  whereby  fishing 
rights  may  be  more  readily  obtained 
from  the  landowners. 

10.  S.  Whereas:  The  Pennsylvania 
sportsmen  have  found  a steady  decline 
in  the  catches  of  Walleyed  Pike  in  the 
Susquehanna  River  and 

Whereas:  the  stocking  program  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  has 
included  Walleyed  Pike  in  the  stock- 
ings of  the  Susquehanna  River  and 

Whereas:  it  is  a known  fact  that 
these  fish  feed  when  water  tempera- 
tures are  cool,  and  lie  dormant  in 
warm  weather  months. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  we 
petition  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission to  lengthen  the  season  state- 
wide to  include  the  months  of  May 
and  June. 

11.  C.  Whereas:  The  majority  of 
trout  taken  at  Fishermen’s  Paradise 
spoil  before  they  can  be  cleaned  and 
used. 

Whereas:  Most  parties  consist  of 

3 or  4 fishermen  in  a car — Mr.  X 
catches  a nice  specimen  early  in  the 
morning  and  keeps  it.  While  his  part- 
ners are  still  looking  for  one  when 
the  whistle  blows  in  the  evening: 
Thereby  making  Mr.  X keep  his  fish 
all  day. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  after 
catching  a fish,  weighing  it  and  check- 
ing out  for  the  day,  a fisherman  be 
permitted  to  clean  his  fish  at  a suit- 
able place  provided  by  the  Fish  Com- 
mission. Such  as — a drain  board  with 


running  water  and  a disposal  unit 
situated  where  the  refuse  could  be 
used  to  feed  some  big  trout  that  are 
on  display. 

12.  N.  E.  Whereas:  Considerable 

confusion  exists  as  to  the  reciprocal 
agreement  existing  between  the  State 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  inso- 
far as  regulations  pertaining  to  fish- 
ing in  the  Delaware  River  are  con- 
cerned. On  several  occasions,  Penn- 
sylvania Anglers  have  been  ap- 
proached by  the  New  York  Fish 
Wardens,  and  threatened  with  arrest, 
unless  they  obtain  a New  York  Fish- 
ing License; 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the 
reciprocal  agreements  between  the 
states  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
pertaining  to  fishing  in  the  Delaware 
River,  be  clarified  and  made  known 
to  the  Anglers  of  Pennsylvania. 

13.  N.  E.  Whereas:  The  Fishing 
regulations  applying  to  Walleyed  Pike 
in  that  portion  of  the  Delaware  River 
between  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
state  have  provided  good  winter  fish- 
ing and  have  had  no  apparent  affect 
on  the  number  and  size  of  fish  avail- 
able. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  be 
urged  to  adopt  the  same  regulations 
for  that  portion  of  the  Delaware  River 
between  the  States  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey. 

And  Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That 
the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs  work  with  the  New  Jersey 
Fish  and  Game  Council  in  having  these 
regulations  adopted  by  that  body. 

14.  N.  C.  Whereas:  In  past  years 
there  has  been  a great  deal  of  con- 
fusion and  many  technical  arrests 
caused  by  the  5 day  posting  of  mid- 
season stocked  streams,  and 

Whereas:  This  condition  is  usually 
found  on  streams  on  which  the  Penna. 
Fish  Comm,  has  set  up  special  stream 
projects  with  special  regulations,  and 

Whereas:  the  confusion  generally 

results  from  the  fact  that  the  special 
project  signs  & the  5 day  posting  signs 
are  both  printed  in  black  on  white 
and  the  angler  usually  does  not  read 
the  5 day  posting  sign  because  he 
thinks  it  is  a special  project  sign,  and 
because  he  is  familiar  with  the  proj- 
ect regulations  ignores  it. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  in 
the  future  the  Penna.  Fish  Comm, 
furnish  5 day  posting  signs,  which  are 
a different  color  from  black  and  white, 
we  believe  that  black  on  some  sort  of 
a pastel  shade  would  be  quite  satis- 
factory. 
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POLLUTION 

15.  S.  C.  Whereas:  The  Highwall  Re- 
covery method  of  mining,  consisting 
of  the  boring  of  holes  up  to  150  feet 
or  more  into  the  coal  under  the  high 
wall  of  open  pit  or  strip  coal  mines 
has  been  introduced  into  the  Penn- 
sylvania soft  coal  fields;  and, 

Whereas:  This  method  and  mining 
is  capable  of  producing  a large  amount 
of  acid  mine  drainage  and  attendant 
stream  pollution. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the 
P.F.S.C.  refer  this  problem  to  its  Pure 
Streams  Committee  for  investigation 
and  report  with  recommendations  as 
to  advisable  legislation  and  action. 

16.  <S.  C.  Whereas:  Many  coal  mines 
in  the  State  of  Penna.  have  not  op- 
erated or  produced  coal  in  the  pre- 
ceding twenty  years  and  under  exist- 
ing laws  it  is  impossible  to  declare 
them  abandoned  and 

Whereas:  A mine  must  be  declared 
abandoned  before  the  Coal  Sealing 
Act  becomes  effective. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the 
PFSC  request  the  Penna.  Legislature 
to  make  an  addition  to  the  existing 
laws  stating:  The  term  “abandoned 

coal  mine”  means  a coal  mine  which 
has  not  been  operated  so  as  to  pro- 
duce any  coal  for  two  consecutive 
years;  or  a coal  mine  which  has  not 
been  operated  so  as  to  produce  coal 
entering  commerce  in  an  amount  of 
more  than  10  per  centum  of  its  last 
recorded  rated  annual  tonnage  for 
three  consecutive  years;  or  a coal  mine 
that  has  been  stripped  of  essential 
mining  equipment. 

17.  S.  C.  Whereas:  The  discharge  of 
acid  mine  waste  from  coal  mines  is 
one  of  our  major  pollution  problems 
and  no  effective  methods  of  neutraliz- 
ing this  water  has  been  developed  and 

Whereas:  The  Sanitary  Water  Board 
has  endeavored  to  educate  mine  op- 
erators in  good  housekeeping  practices 
to  avoid  the  collection  of  acid  water 
in  the  mines  and 

Whereas:  The  present  mining  laws 
do  not  spell  out  effective  measures 
nor  delegate  the  necessary  authority 
to  enforce  regulations  which  would 
reduce  the  amount  of  acid  mine  waste 
discharged  into  our  streams. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the 
PFSC  request  the  Penna.  Legislature 
to  enact  laws  which  would. 

1.  Require  interior  water  surveys 
of  all  mines  at  regular  intervals  by  a 
representative  of  the  Sanitary  Water 
Board. 

2.  Require  prompt  collection  and 


pumping  of  mine  water  to  the  surface 
and  prohibit  pumping  or  draining 
mine  water  into  worked  out  drifts  and 
abandoned  mines  where  the  acidity 
of  the  water  is  increased. 

3.  Delegate  authority  to  the  Sanitary 
Water  Board  to  enforce  any  good 
housekeeping  practices  they  deem  ad- 
visable. 

18.  S.  W.  Whereas:  the  Allegheny 
and  Kiskiminetas  rivers  are  now  pol- 
luted due  to  oil,  industrial  wastes, 
sewage,  drainage  from  both  abandoned 
coal  mines  and  operations  is  being 
dumped  into  said  streams;  and 

Whereas:  said  pollution  is  a menace 
to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  com- 
munities abutting  said  rivers;  and 

Whereas:  said  pollution  has  destroyed 
the  recreational  use  of  said  streams, 
and  prevented  the  use  of  said  waters 
for  industrial  and  community  water 
supply,  and 

Whereas:  the  cities  of  New  Kensing- 
ton and  Arnold  of  Westmoreland 
County.  Borough  of  Brackenridge  and 
Tarentum  and  Townships  of  East- Deer 
and  Harrison  have  received  orders 
from  the  State  Sanitary  Water  Board, 
for  the  submission  of  plans  for  the 
treatment  of  sewage,  and  its  now 
known  that  these  municipalities  are 
now  delinquent  of  submission  of  these 
plans. 

Whereas:  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corps, 
United  Engineering  & Foundry  Co., 
and  the  Vandergrift  Borough,  on  the 
Kiskimineta  river,  obtain  their  water 
supply  from  the  Beaver  Run  Reser- 
voir, and  no  orders  have  been  issued 
to  anyone  by  the  State  Sanitary  Water 
Board;  to  clean  up  the  Kiskiminetas. 

Now,  Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  we, 
do  hereby  protest  the  dumping  of 
said  industrial  wastes  and  sewage  into 
said  streams,  and  do  hereby  request 
the  STATE  SANITARY  WATER 
BOARD,  Department  of  Health,  Har- 
risburg. Pa.,  to  take  whatever  legal 
steps  are  necessary  that  they  equip 
themselves  with  an  adequate  waste 
treatment  plant  and  sewage  disposal 
plant. 

19.  C.  Whereas:  Pollution  of  our 
streams  continues  to  be  a menace  to 
health  and  to  all  aquatic  life  due  in 
part  to  the  disregard  of  industry  and 
mimicipalities  for  the  laws  governing 
the  disposal  or  treatment  of  wastes. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  some 
agency  be  set  up  by  the  State  govern- 
ment to  strictly  enforce  the  anti- 
pollution laws  and  that  this  agency  be 
clothed  with  enough  authority  to  make 
it  effective. 


20.  C.  Whereas:  the  accepted  prac- 
tice of  using  streams,  rivers,  etc.,  for 
washing  of  automobiles  is  increasing 
which  adds  materially  to  the  pollution 
and  poison  loaded  on  those  streams, 
and  is  in  violation  of  the  law. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs  request  of  those  agencies 
responsible  for  the  enforcement  of 
this  law,  exert  greater  effort  to  rid 
our  streams  of  this  menace. 

21.  C.  Whereas:  the  rural  areas  are 
becoming  more  and  more  populated, 
our  highways  are  becoming  the  main 
streets  of  our  country  by  reason  of 
the  accelerated  building  in  these  dis- 
tricts, and 

Whereas,  the  building  code  and 
regulations  are  decided  in  each  in- 
dividual political  sub-division,  rang- 
ing from  no  code  or  regulation  in 
others,  and 

Whereas:  in  most  rural  areas  there 
are  no  specific  regulations  for  disposi- 
tion of  domestic,  commercial,  or  in- 
dustrial wastes;  cesspools,  abandoned 
wells,  or  even  open  ditches  being  used, 
the  effluent  of  any  of  these  causing 
contamination  of  surface  and  subter- 
ranean streams,  and  consequently  a 
menace  to  public  health,  loss  of 
streams  for  recreation,  etc. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  that  the 
Consolidated  Sportsmen  of  Lycoming 
County  sponsor  a law  through  our 
duly  elected  representatives  in  the 
General  Assembly,  requiring  approved 
sanitary  disposal  systems  be  installed 
in  any  and  all  future  construction 
within  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, inspection  and  approval  of 
completed  installations  to  be  given  by 
approved  inspectors  only. 

And  Be  It  Further  Resolved:  that 
the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs  give  its  support  to  legis- 
lative action  on  the  aforesaid  proposal. 

ADMINISTRATION 

22.  N.  C.  Whereas:  Tlie  Sportsmen 
and  all  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
lost  one  of  the  great  conservationists 
of  all  time  in  the  death  of  the  Hon. 
Grover  Ladner. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the 
Penna.  Federation  of  Sports.  Clubs 
appoint  a committee  to  bring  out  a 
suitable  memorial  honoring  the  late 
Hon.  Grover  Ladner. 

23.  Directors.  Tliat  the  Chainuan 
of  the  Legislative  committee  be 
authorized  to  convey  to  Governor  Fine 
the  request  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fed- 

(Turn  to  next  paqe) 
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PENNSYLVANIA  FEDERATION  OF  SPORTSMEN’S  CLUBS 

ELECTS  NEW  OFFICERS 

Ray  H.  Armstrong  Heads  Pennsylvania  Aggregation 

At  the  fall  convention  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs  conducted  in  the  Forum  of  the  State  Capitol  at  Harrisburg  on 
Saturday,  September  18,  Mr.  Ray  H.  Armstrong  of  Guys  Mills,  Penn- 
sylvania, was  elevated  from  1st  Vice  President  to  the  presidency. 
Seated  left  to  right  are,  Steve  Emmanuel  of  Wilkes-Barre,  1st  Vice 
President;  Joseph  H.  Barkley,  Punxsutawney,  retiring  President;  Mr. 
Armstrong;  and  Glenn  C.  Dodds  of  Smiths  Ferry,  Treasurer.  Standing, 
Charles  H.  Nehf  of  Allentown,  Secretary. 


Sportsmen’s  Clubs  to  Cooperate  in  Second  Annual  Natl. 
Wildlife  Federation  Essay  Contest 


eration  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  that  he 
arrajigG  with,  the  State  organization 
of  Soil  Conservation  Service  to  act 
as  the  ‘Local  Organizations’  to  imple- 
ment Public  Law  566  of  the  83rd  Con- 
gress entitled,  ‘The  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act.’ 

DOG  ACT 

24.  (Redrafted)  N.  E.  Whereas:  The 
present  administration  of  the  dog  law 
is  unsatisfactory  so  far  as  enforce- 
ment provisions  and  elimination  of 
rabies  are  concerned; 

And  Whereas:  Such  neglect  has  in 
the  past  imperilled  human  and  wild- 
life to  such  extent  as  to  require  large 
expenditures  of  the  sportsmen’s  funds 
to  protect  the  general  public  and 
wildlife,  which  should  have  rightfully 
been  paid  out  of  dog  license  fund. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  we 
advocate  and  press  for  appropriate 
legislation  by  which  the  enforcement 
of  the  dog  law  and  administration  of 
the  dog  license  fund  be  transferred  to 
a Dog  Law  Enforcement  Commission. 

forests  & WATERS 

25.  C.  Whereas:  the  practice  of 

stream  dredging  is  increasing  to  an 
alarming  extent,  causing  serious  and 
irreparable  damage  to  many  streams 
throughout  the  Commonwealth.  In 
many  instances  these  operations  are 
being  carried  on  without  the  proper 
pei-mit  and  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  For- 
ests and  Waters,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
apprehend  and  prosecute  the  violators. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs  press  for  legislative  ac- 
tion to  amend  the  law  governing  such 
cases,  to  permit  any  officer  of  the 
law  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  investigate  such  operations 
and  to  bring  to  justice  all  violators 
of  this  law. 

26.  S.  E.  Therefore  Be  It  Resolved: 
That  the  Federation  reaffirm  its  ac- 
tion of  last  year  to  thank  Sam  Lewis 
for  opening  the  State  Parks  to  hunt- 
ing and  express  to  him  the  hope  that 
he  will  do  so  again. 

27.  N.  W.  Whereas:  It  is  evident  that 
Cook  Forest  State  Park  is  the  only 
large  State-owned  area  designated  to 
be  preserved  as  nearly  as  practicable 
in  its  natural  state,  and, 


Whereas:  It  appears  evident  from 
talks  to  civic  clubs,  chamber  of  com- 
merce groups,  and  others  by  employ- 
ees and  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Forests  and  Waters,  outlining 
plans  for  large  scale  expenditures  for 
facilities  and  roads  in  said  park,  and 
urging  public  endorsement  of  said 
plans,  and  the  writing  of  letters  to 
the  Governor,  in  an  effort  to  proceed 
with  the  planned  projects,  and, 

Whereas:  If  the  proposed  plans 

should  be  carried  out,  they  would 
tend  definitely,  to  commercialize  the 
Cook  Forest  Park  which  would  be  in 
direct  disregard  of  the  original  intent 
for  this  forest  reservation,  and  of  re- 
cent surveys  and  reports  thereof,  by 
the  nature  conservancy  committee,  and 
the  committee  of  forests  experts  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Secretary  of  Forests 
and  Waters. 


HIGH  AND  JUNIOR  HIGH  STUDENTS 
URGED  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  EVENT 

AROUSING  VALUE  OF  OUR  V/ETLANDS 

The  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  through  local  offi- 
cials in  66  of  the  67  counties  in  the 
Commonwealth,  is  planning  to  co- 
operate in  the  fullest  with  the  second 
annual  national  essay  contest  as  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration, according  to  Robert  C.  Yake, 
chairman  of  the  State  Federation’s  edu- 
cation committee.  Pennsylvania  stu- 
dents took  four  top  prizes  and  cash 
in  the  1954  national  contest. 

With  the  full  announcement  of  plans 
at  such  an  early  date.  Chairman  Yakes 
is  hopeful  that  more  students  in  all 
sections  of  the  State  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  compete  in  the  national 
contest.  In  addition  to  the  $700  to  be 
awarded  on  a national  level  the  State 
Federation  has  added  another  $180. 

Junior  high  competitors  are  asked 
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to  write  on  the  subject,  “What  Good 
is  a Marsh?”  Subject  for  senior  high 
essays  is,  “Why  Save  Our  Marsh- 
lands?” Full  details  on  the  mechanics 
of  the  essay  are  available  by  writing 
for  a copy  of  the  rules  directly  to; 

' National  Wildlife  Federation,  Servic- 
ing Division,  Washington  12,  D.  C. 

Division  chairman  and  the  district 
member  of  the  State  Education  com- 
I mittee  shall  serve  as  co-chairmen. 
I They  shall,  as  pointed  out  by  Chair- 
! man  Yakes,  be  completely  responsible 
for  stimulating  interest  in  their  county 
areas. 

Deadline  dates  for  the  1955  contest, 
continued  Yakes,  are  set  as  winners 
of  the  county  contests  are  to  be  de- 
termined by  Dec.  1,  1954,  and  for- 
warded to  the  Division  chairmen  so 
they  can  make  their  selections  by  Dec. 
20th.  Each  division  will  then  choose 
1 top  three  essays  in  high  school  and 
t equal  number  in  the  junior  high  field 
j and  in  Yakes  hands  not  later  than 
! Jan.  10,  1955. 

State  winners,  sharing  in  $180  in 
prizes,  will  then  be  announced  and 
their  papers  forwarded  to  Washington 
i for  competition  in  the  NWF  contest. 
Final  winners  will  be  announced  dur- 
ing National  Wildlife  week  of  1955. 


Conservation  Essay  Contest 

Sponsored  by  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation  and  its  State  Affiliates 
1954-55 

Subjects  of  Essays 

Junior  High  School  Division;  “What 
Good  is  a Marsh?” 

Senior  High  School  Division;  “Why 
Save  Our  Marshlands?” 

The  subjects  of  these  essays  will 
keynote  1955  Wildlife  Week. 

National  Prizes 
Junior  High  Division 

(Grades  7,  8,  and  9) ; 


First  Prize  $100 

Second  Prize  $ 50 

Third  Prize  $ 25 

10  Honorary  Awards  ....  each  $ 10 
Senior  High  Division 

Grades  10,  11,  and  12) ; 

First  Prize  $250 

Second  Prize  $ 50 

Third  Prize  $ 25 

10  Honorary  Awards  each  $ 10 


^ * 

This  year’s  announcement  is  made 
earlier  than  previously  to  allow  time 
for  completion  of  contest  arrangements 
with  state  and  local  school  officials  be- 
fore school  begins  this  fall.  Teachers 


should  be  informed  of  the  contest  well 
in  advance  so  that  they  will  have 
ample  time  to  include  this  in  their 
teaching  plans  for  the  coming  year. 

Each  state  may  submit  only  three 
entries  in  each  division  for  considera- 
tion in  the  national  contest.  These  en- 
tries, a total  of  6 essays — 3 in  the 
Junior  High  division  and  3 in  the 
Senior  High  division,  will  be  selected 
by  the  state  organization  affiliated  with 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation.  They 
state  affiliate  will  serve  as  co-sponsor 
of  the  contest  in  its  own  state. 

Participation  in  sponsorship  by  any 
state  organization  or  local  affiliate 
thereof  shall  be  strictly  voluntary.  We 
hope  that  those  affiliates  which  did 
not  sponsor  essays  last  year  will  take 
advantage  of  this  early  announcement 
to  insure  participation  of  their  students 
in  our  1954-55  contest. 

4:  4:  4:  4:  % 

Procedure 

1.  State  affiliates  are  to  operate  the 
contest  through  local  clubs  and  other 
affiliated  groups. 

2.  Individual  clubs  are  to  sponsor  the 
contest  in  local  schools  and  offer  local 
prizes,  perhaps  cash  awards  or  special 
awards,  such  as,  a trip  for  winners  to  a 
state  park,  wildlife  refuge  or  other 
points  of  interest. 

3.  Should  the  local  contest  unit  in- 
clude an  entire  county  or  municipality 
having  several  schools  and  many 
potential  participants,  it  is  suggested 
that  each  school  screen  its  own  entries, 
submitting  the  top  three  for  consid- 
eration. This  contest  may  become  a 
class  writing  exercise  in  many  schools; 
and  unless  precautions  are  taken,  there 
is  danger  of  such  a flood  of  entries  as 
to  make  careful  judging  extremely 
difficult. 

4.  Local  clubs  are  to  send  winning 
entries  to  the  central  state  committee 
or  judges  for  selection  of  state  winners. 
State  prizes  may  be  cash,  savings 
bonds,  or  special  awards. 

5.  The  state  winners — first,  second, 
and  third  in  Junior  High  division;  and 
first,  second,  and  third  in  Senior  High 
division — are  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation  for  judg- 
ing in  the  national  contest. 

6.  Cooperation  of  local  school  au- 
thorities is  essential  to  effective  ad- 
ministration of  the  contest.  Only  the 
local  sponsoring  club  or  association 
can  secure  that  cooperation.  It  would 
be  helpful  if  the  state  affiliate  could 
first  secure  endorsement  or  approval 
of  the  contest  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

7.  A list  of  selected  references  will 


be  sent  to  state  affiliates  for  distribu- 
tion to  the  participating  schools  in 
their  states.  It  may  be  necessary  for 
small  quantities  of  pamphlet  materials 
to  be  purchased  by  the  local  spon- 
soring club  for  placement  in  school 
libraries. 

8.  A supply  of  contest  announce- 
ments, rules,  and  reference  listings  will 
be  provided  state  affiliates  upon  re- 
quest to  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion. 


RULES 

1954-55 

CONSERVATION  ESSAY  CONTEST 


may  ue  suDmiitea  07 


any  one  student. 

2.  Each  essay  must  be  the  orlrlnal  com- 
position of  the  boy  or  girl  In  whose  name 
the  entry  Is  submitted. 

3.  In  length  the  essays  should  be  not 
over  500  words  In  Junior  High  division; 
not  over  1.000  words  In  Senior  High  dlvl- 
sion. 


4.  Essays  must 
(double-spaced  If 
one  side  of  white 
be  standard  8 ’'2"  x 


be  legibly  written 
typewritten)  on  only 
paper.  Paper  size  must 
11". 


5.  Name,  complete  address,  and  grade  of 
student  submitting  essay  must  be  printed 
or  typewritten  plainly  In  upper  left  corner 
of  first  page  of  essay. 


6.  Only  those  entries  submitted  by  state 
affiliates  of  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion as  bona  fide  winners  of  a state  con- 
test (first,  second,  and  third  In  Junior 
High  division;  first,  second,  and  third  In 
Senior  High  division)  will  be  considered 
in  the  national  contest. 

7.  Entries  In  national  contest  must  be 

addressed  to:  Essay  Contest,  National 

Wildlife  Federation.  232  Carroll  Street. 
N.  W..  Washington  12,  D.  C. 

8.  Only  entries  postmarked  not  later 
than  February  1,  1955,  will  be  considered 


in  the  national  contest. 

9.  It  is  suggested  that  local  entries 
should  be  In  the  hands  of  local  Judges  by 
December  1.  1954;  local  winners  should  be 
submitted  to  the  state  contest  Judges  by 


January  1,  1955. 


10.  Bona  fide  school  enrollees  In  grades 
7.  8,  9.  or  10.  11,  12  are  eligible  to  com- 
pete. 

11.  No  employee  of  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation  or  member  of  his  or  her  family 
is  eligible  to  participate. 

12.  The  decision  of  the  Judges  shall  be 
final.  Publication  rights  and  entries  In 
the  national  contest  shall  become  the 
property  of  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion. 


♦ * ♦ » 


* 


REFERENCES 
FOR  USE  OF  ENTRANTS 
in  the 

1954-55  Conservation  Essay  Contest 
sponsored  by 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation 
and  its  State  Affiliates 

These  references  should  be  placed  In 
school  libraries  for  use  of  students  enter- 
ing the  contest.  Requests  for  reprints  of 
those  materials  that  are  shown  as  being 
available  should  be  mailed  directly  to  the 
sources  listed. 

Anderson.  Wallace  L.  1951.  Making  Land 
(Turn  to  next  page) 
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PENNSYLVANIA  OUTDOOR  WRITERS 
ASSOCIATION  CONVENES 

Jack  Richards  Retailed  as  President 

At  its  annual  fall  dinner  meeting  held  in  Farling’s  Hotel,  Harris- 
burg, the  Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers  Association  re-elected  Jack 
Richards,  Editor  of  the  Pottsville  Republican,  as  its  chairman  for  the 
ensuing  year.  Mrs.  Ellen  Dietrich  of  Upper  Darby  was  elected  Secretary. 
Appearing  in  the  photo  left  to  right  are.  Shorty  Manning  of  Chester 
County,  Treasurer;  Mr.  Richards;  Dr.  Alvin  Grove,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  University;  Bob  Reed  of  Harrisburg,  and  seated,  the  newly  elected 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Dietrich. 


Produce  Useful  Wildlife.  Farmers  Bulle- 
tin No.  2035,  Division  of  Information 
and  Education,  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  Washington  25.  D.  C. — Free. 
Palmer,  E.  Laurence  1941.  Marshes  and 
Their  Environs.  Nature  Magazine  34(4): 
205-212.  Educational  Insert  No.  14,  avail- 
able from  the  American  Nature  Associa- 
tion. 1214  16th  Street,  N.  W..  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.,  at  20c  per  copy  in  single 
orders,  15c  each  in  orders  of  10  or  more 
copies,  10c  each  for  50  or  more  copies, 
and  5c  each  in  orders  that  exceed  100 
copies. 

1951.  On  The  Level,  Nature 

Magazine  44(3):  137-144.  Educational  In- 
sert No.  60.  available  from  the  American 
Nature  Association,  1214  16th  Street. 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  20c  per 
copy  in  single  orders,  15c  each  in  orders 
of  10  or  more  copies,  10c  each  for  50  or 
more  copies,  and  5c  each  in  orders  that 
exceed  100  copies. 

Peterson.  Roger  Tory  1939.  Swamps  and 
Marshes.  Circular  No.  38  of  Nature  Study 
for  School  Series.  8 pp.  Available  at  10c 
per  copy  (plus  5c  for  postage  and  han- 
dling) from  the  National  Audubon  Soci- 
ety, 1130  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  28. 
New  York. 

Van  Dresser,  Cleveland  1953.  Don’t  Drain 
That  Marsh,  Sports  Afield,  129(5):  29-33. 
The  following  agencies  will  provide  ad- 
ditional literature  for  use  of  students  par- 
ticipating in  the  contest: 

Division  of  Information,  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Division  of  Information  and  Education, 
U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service.  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C. 


Salute  to  Albion 
Sportsmen’s  Club 

Once  more  the  Pennsylvania  Angler 
pauses  to  pay  its  signal  salute  of  tribute 
to  an  aggressive  sportsmen’s  club  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  age-old  slogan,  “It 
Can  Be  Done,”  has  once  more  been 
displayed  on  the  horizon  of  a deter- 
mined organized  sportsmen’s  club.  The 
site  of  action  is  the  Taylor  Run,  a 
beautiful  spring  fed  run  approximately 
11/2  miles  long,  flowing  just  north  of 
Albion,  Pennsylvania,  and  emptying 
into  the  Temple  Run  at  the  borough’s 
edge.  The  headwaters  flow  through 
Bessemer  Railroad  property  and  is 
closely  paralleled  by  the  Ore  Dock 
Road  for  a short  distance,  and  it  is  at 
this  point  where  the  Albion  group 
went  into  action.  Taking  advantage  of 
the  steep  25  ft.  bank  from  the  road- 
side to  the  creek  bed,  the  community 
used  it  for  a dump  for  many  years. 
Naturally  the  high  waters  of  early 
spring  flushed  the  creek  bed  and  de- 
posited debris  in  every  cranny  and 
corner  for  the  length  of  the  stream, 
thus  making  it  not  only  nauseating  to 
behold,  but  hazardous  to  travel,  and  of 
course,  a real  danger  to  the  health  of 
the  community. 

Determined  that  this  deplorable  sit- 
uation must  be  eradicated,  the  Albion 
Sportsmen’s  Club,  in  cooperation  with 
Ed  Pond,  local  state  fish  warden,  pro- 


ceeded to  obtain  the  cooperating  assist- 
ance of  the  Bessemer  and  Lake  Erie 
Railroad  from  whom  they  promptly  re- 
ceived permission  to  do  whatever  they 
thought  best  to  eradicate  this  sore  spot. 
George  Burns,  one  of  the  club  mem- 
bers, volunteered  and  furnished  his 
bulldozer  and  operated  it  himself  in 
removing  the  junk  at  the  dumping  sites 
and  burying  it,  as  the  club  members 
enmassed  raked  the  debris  from  the 
steep  bank  into  his  path.  A few  hours 
work  and  the  trouble  spots  were 
cleaned  up  and  made  ready  for  plant- 
ing. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
furnished  signs  prohibiting  dumping, 
which  were  immediately  erected,  and 
now  work  is  underway  to  develop  the 
entire  length  of  the  stream,  thus  im- 
proving the  public  health  and  sanita- 
tion situation  and  likewise  making  for 
better  fishing  in  the  future. 

Would  that  other  sportsmen’s  clubs 
in  Pennsylvania  initiate  similar  pro- 
grams which  in  turn  would  serve  to 
improve  and  expand  their  local  fishing 


opportunities.  The  Permsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  by  and  through  the  col- 
umns of  the  Pennsylvania  Angler,  its 
official  monthly  publication,  joins  in 
conveying  to  the  Albion  Sportsmen’s 
Club  its  sincere  and  profound  congrat- 
ulations for  a job  well  done. 


More  Litferbugs  at 
Springton 

As  you  know,  the  Delaware  County 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  pre- 
vailed upon  the  owners  of  the  Spring- 
ton  Reservoir  to  extend  fishing  areas. 
Heading  the  sportsmen’s  group  was  a 
committee  from  your  Association, 
namely:  Harry  Sauers,  Edward  Bry- 
ant, Jack  Meehla,  Charles  Lentz,  Roy 
Manning,  Bill  Everman  and  Robert 
Yake.  Plans  were  devised  to  insure 
proper  sportsmen  conduct  during  the 
fishing  season.  Signs  were  posted 
which  stressed  the  reservoir  to  be  used 
for  fishing  purposes  only — picnicking, 
bathing,  camping,  littering,  etc.,  were 
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prohibited.  The  Suburban  Water  Com- 
pany in  turn  opened  up  large  areas 
for  fishing  with  the  possibility  of  more 
to  follow,  if — and  here  it  is — if  the 
fisherman  would  take  good  care  of  the 
reservoir  property.  Up  to  the  present 
time  the  Water  Company  has  done 
their  part,  but  the  sportsmen  have 
failed  to  do  theirs. 

Perhaps  the  following  facts  will  give 
you  some  idea  of  sportsmen  behavior 
(we  use  the  term  sportsmen  very 
loosely) : 

Bait  cans,  papers,  boxes,  luncheon 
remnants  and  other  litter  have  been 
constantly  left  along  the  banks  of  the 
fishing  area.  Water  Company  author- 
ities estimate  this  litter  to  amount  to 
a small  dump  truck  full  every  week. 
Your  Association  furnished  trash  cans 
for  both  bridges — result;  they  were 
barely  used  and  on  several  occasions 
had  to  be  fished  out  of  the  reservoir 
where  they  were  thrown  by  someone. 

To  offset  the  littering  problem,  mem- 
bers of  your  club  have  been  spending 
time  trash  collecting  at  the  reservoir. 
Recently  Shorty  Manning  collected  a 
large  drumfull  of  debris  dropped  by 
careless  anglers. 

Anglers  have  been  observed  fishing 
beyond  the  fishing  areas;  a tent  ap- 
peared one  day,  erected  by  several 
camping  fishermen.  The  littering  is 
continuing  unabated — family  picnick- 
ing is  prevalent.  We  shudder  in  antici- 
pation of  the  next  move  by  a careless 
and  unappreciative  public. 

The  latest  and  by  far  the  most  dan- 
gerous is  the  building  of  campfires  or 
bonfires  on  a reservoir  property.  The 
Water  Company  cannot  tolerate  this 
sort  of  outdoor  activity  on  their  prop- 
erty— and  gentlemen,  we  heartily  agree 
with  them.  A fire  on  the  area  would 
decimate  entire  stands  of  spruce,  hem- 
lock, etc.,  which  forms  part  of  the 
watershed.  They  cannot  risk  this  sort 
of  calamity.  They  are  in  business  to 
supply  a demanding  public  with  huge 
quantities  of  fresh  water.  They  will 
not  play  host  to  a horde  of  hooligan, 
“don’t  give  a damn”  fishermen. 

It  is  up  to  you  to  prevent  the  loss 
of  our  one  source  of  Bass  Fishing. 
Make  it  your  business  to  stop  fisher- 
men or  other  users  of  the  area  from 
i breaking  the  rules  governing  decent 
and  respectable  behavior  while  out- 
doors. 

— Club  News 

Delaware  Co.  Field  & Stream  Assn. 
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DON'T  BE  A LITTERBUG! 
Keep  Our  Streams  Clean! 


More  Public  Fishing  Waters  on  the  Way  Out? 

Last  month  we  reported  of  the  sad  condition  at  the  Ontelaunee  Dam, 
namely:  refuse  left  by  fishermen  on  the  banks.  Opie  Bortz  now  reports 
that  because  of  fishermen  and  swimmers  killing  chickens  with  their  cars, 
one  of  the  landowners  will  probably  close  a large  section  of  the  Mana- 
tawny. 

It  is  additional  evidence  that  fishermen  can  only  blame  themselves 
when  they  lose  fishing  territory.  Why  not  talk  to  others  along  the  streams 
seen  making  fires  or  leaving  rubbish.  You  will  be  protecting  your  own 
sport. 

— Daniel  Boone  Rod  & Gun  Club  Bulletin 


PENNSYLVANIA  FISHES 

The  Black  Crappie 

By  Keen  Buss 

Fishery  Biologist  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 

The  black  crappie  (Pomoxis  nigro-maculatus),  commonly  called 
calico  or  strawberry  bass,  is  a member  of  the  sunfish  family.  It  can 
be  distinguished  from  the  white  crappie  (Pomoxis  annularis)  by  the 
presence  of  usually  seven  or  eight  spines  in  the  dorsal  (top)  fin  as 
compared  with  six  spines  in  the  white  crappie.  The  length  of' the 
dorsal  fin  in  the  black  crappie  is  about  equal  to  the  distance  between 
the  dorsal  and  the  posterior  of  the  eye,  while  the  white  crappie  dorsal 
fin  is  much  shorter. 

In  the  spring,  before  the  warm-water  game  fish  season  opens, 
many  fishermen  visit  their  favorite  lakes  to  partake  of  the  excellent 
fishing  provided  by  this  panfish. 

Feeding  Habits:  This  species  is  strictly  carnivorous  and  feeds  mainly 
on  insects,  crustaceans  and  other  fishes. 

Life  History:  The  male  crappie  fans  a saucer-shaped  nest  on  the 
bottom  in  three  to  eight  feet  of  water.  There  is  usually  a colony  of 
nests  in  one  vicinity,  each  guarded  by  a male.  After  the  nest  is  com- 
pleted, the  male  seeks  a female  to  lay  her  eggs  in  the  nest  he  has  con- 
structed. After  she  deposits  her  eggs  (about  20,000  to  150,000  eggs  are 
laid  according  to  the  size  of  the  female) , the  female  is  driven  away  and 
the  male  then  guards  the  nest  until  the  eggs  have  hatched  and  the 
young  can  fend  for  themselves.  These  fish  may  spawn  at  two  years  of 
age  and  may  reach  a weight  exceeding  two  pounds. 

In  some  instances,  the  reproductory  capacity  of  the  black  crappie 
has  been  detrimental  to  the  well-being  of  other  more  desirable  fish 
species.  There  are  occasions  when  crappies  reproduce  to  such  an  extent 
that  other  warm-water  species  are  crowded  into  a very  definite  minority. 
Also,  the  existing  crappie  population  is  stunted. 

Distribution  in  Pennsylva^iia:  Fairly  well  distributed  in  ponds  and 
lakes  throughout  the  state. 


Wally  Taber  Returns  to  Show  African  Fishing  Films 
in  Philadelphia  area 

Wally  Taber,  globe-trotting  fisherman  and  hunter,  will  return  to  show 
his  films  of  “Sportfishing  in  Africa”  in  November  and  early  December 
to  the  Philadelphia  area  sportsmen’s  clubs.  Wally  is  expected  to  make 
about  40  appearances  to  make  up  for  last  season  when  he  ran  out  of 
dates  before  he  could  reach  the  greater  Philadelphia  section.  These  won- 
derful color  films,  which  we’ve  already  seen,  are  entertainment  for  the 
entire  family.  A large  share  of  the  proceeds  for  the  shows  go  to  spon- 
soring sportsmen’s  clubs  for  conservation  work  in  the  community. 
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SUSQUEHANNA 

BRIDGES 

(From  page  4) 


November,  1822,  while  superintending 
the  construction  of  a bridge  over  the 
Swatara  at  Middletown. 

What  was  the  fate  of  Burr’s  bridges 
over  the  Susquehanna?  The  McCalls 
Ferry  bridge  was  pushed  over  by  an 
ice  jam  in  1818.  In  1823  his  Maryland 
span  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  in 
1832  the  Columbia-Wrightsville  struc- 
tiure  was  demolished  by  ice.  The  Har- 
risburg bridge  had  been  built  in  two 
sections,  one  from  the  east  bank  to  the 
island,  the  other  from  the  island  to 
the  west  shore.  The  eastern  section 
was  carried  away  by  a flood  in  1846. 
rebuilt  the  next  year,  burned  in  1866, 
and  rebuilt  the  second  time  in  1867. 
The  western  section  (the  Camel  Back) , 
survived  until  March  2,  1902,  when  it 
was  wrecked  by  another  flood.  The 
Northumberland  bridge  was  also  a 
two  section  structure  with  an  island  in 
the  middle.  In  1839  a flood  damaged  the 
northern  span.  This  was  repaired  the 
next  year.  In  1846  the  southern  span 
was  blown  down — and  rebuilt.  In  1875 
the  entire  bridge  was  badly  damaged 
by  ice.  Its  successor  was  destroyed  by 
a flood  in  1904. 

One  may  raise  the  question,  why  did 
these  bridges  meet  with  such  spec- 
tacular ends?  Not  only  Burr’s  struc- 
tures, but  those  that  succeeded  them, 
were  casualties.  The  York  Furnace 
Bridge,  built  by  Black  & Huber  in 
1856  at  the  site  of  the  McCalls  Ferry 
Bridge,  went  out  with  the  ice  in  1857. 
The  bridge  built  by  Louis  Wemwag 
in  1830  to  take  the  place  of  Burr’s 
Maryland  structure,  was  knocked  down 
by  cattle  in  1846.  A bridge  crossing  the 
river  at  Clarks  Ferry,  which  was 
erected  about  the  same  time  Burr  was 
busy  building  his  Susquehanna  struc- 
tures, were  also  the  victim  of  calamity. 
One  span  collapsed  in  1837.  This  was 
replaced,  but  in  1846  the  entire  bridge 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  Apparently  the 
record  for  longevity  goes  to  the  bridge 
built  over  the  West  Branch  by  Ruben 
Field  at  Northumberland  in  1831.  It 
was  burned  in  1923. 

Because  they  were  built  of  wood,  all 
these  bridges  had  to  be  constructed 
fairly  close  to  the  water.  Had  it  been 
possible  to  have  built  a bridge  across 
the  Susquehanna  with  a single  span, 
it  might  have  been  raised  much  higher. 


This  would  have  placed  it  out  of  ice 
danger,  and  in  a position  where  it 
would  have  been  less  subject  to  flood 
damage,  although  it  would  still  have 
been  vulnerable  to  fire  and  cattle. 

These  bridges  were  all  covered 
bridges.  A century  ago  covered  bridges 
were  commonly  built  everywhere.  It  is 
not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  in- 
quire into  the  matter  of  why  they 
were  covered.  That  seems  to  be  a de- 
batable question,  but  it  does  appear 
that  the  common  sense  answer  is  that 
bridges  were  covered  for  one  purpose 
only — protection.  Today  only  one  cov- 
ered bridge  remains  over  any  portion 
of  the  Susquehanna  River.  Up  at  Mc- 
Gees Mills  in  Clearfield  County,  the 
lone  survivor  still  offers  passage  over 
the  West  Branch  to  all  who  care  to 
cross  the  river  dry  shod. 

These  bridges  were  all  toll  bridges. 
They  did  a good  business  and  proved 
excellent  investments  to  those  who  had 
put  money  into  them.  All  were  financed 
through  the  sale  of  stock,  and  in  each 
case  (in  Pennsylvania)  the  Common- 
wealth subscribed  heavily.  Burr  re- 
ceived stock  in  partial  payment  for  his 
work  on  each  of  the  bridges  he  built 
in  that  state. 

The  rates  of  toll  varied  only  slightly 
from  bridge  to  bridge.  Given  here”  are 
the  established  rates  for  the  second 
Columbia-Wrightsville  bridge,  under 
the  date  of  July  29,  1834: 


Each  and  every  wagon  drawn  by 
4,  5,  or  6 horses  or  mules  ...  .$1.00 
Each  and  every  wagon  drawn  by 

3 horses  or  mules  75 

Each  and  every  wagon  drawn  by 

2 horses  or  mules  62V2 

Each  and  every  wagon  drawn  by 

1 horse  or  mule  37  V2 

On  hay  by  the  ton,  in  vehicles 
drawn  by  2,  3,  or  4 horses,  to 
return  empty  1.00 


On  wagons  with  wood,  to  re- 
turn empty,  per  cord 75 


On  pleasure  carriages  with  4 

wheels,  drawn  by  4 horses  . . 

1.00 

On  pleasure  carriages  with  4 i 

wheels,  drawn  by  3 horses  . . 

.87V2  ] 

On  pleasure  carriages  with  4 j 

wheels,  drawn  by  2 horses  . . 

.75 

On  pleasure  carriages  with  2 

wheels,  drawn  by  1 horse  . . . 

.50 

On  pleasure  carriages  with  2 

wheels,  drawn  by  2 horses  . . 

.75 

On  sulkys  drawn  by  2 horses 

.61 V2  ' 

Sulkys  drawn  by  1 horse  

.371/2  ' 

Sleds  or  sleighs  drawn  by  4 

horses  

.75  1 

Sleds  or  sleighs  drawn  by  2 

horses  

.50  ( 

Sleds  or  sleighs  drawn  by  1 

horse  

.311/4 

Wagons  laden  with  grain  by  the 
Bushel  75  cents  ea.  unless  they 
contain  more  than  75  bushels, 
in  that  case  1 cent  per  bu. 

Stages  drawn  by  4 horses 75 
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Stages  drawn  by  3 horses 62  V2 

Stages  drawn  by  2 horses 50 

Horse  & rider  25 

Footman  06 

Fat  cattle,  per  head,  and  cow 

and  calf  0614 

Poor  cattle,  per  head  03 

Sheep  or  swine  per  head  01 

Led  or  drove  horses,  mules  or 

jacks  121/2 

Carts  drawn  by  2 horses 621/2 

Carts  drawn  by  1 horse 371/2 


These  were  the  opening  rates  of  toll. 
They  were  of  course  changed  from 
time  to  time.  For  example,  school  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  16  were  given 
a special  rate  of  $1.00  per  month  if 
they  had  to  cross  the  river  to  get  to 
school.  The  officers  and  directors  of 
the  Columbia  bank  were  allowed  to 
cross  the  bridge  without  paying  any 
toll  at  all. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  agricul- 
tural significance  of  the  tolls.  Just 
why  swine  and  sheep  should  be  given 
the  cheapest  rate  is  interesting  specu- 
lation. Considerable  cattle  must  have 
moved  across  the  bridge,  for  it  was 
forbidden  to  take  more  than  thirty 
on  the  structure  at  one  time. 

This  bridge  was  built  with  an  eye 
to  the  future.  Not  only  was  a towing 
path  constructed  on  it,  but  also  tracks 
were  laid  although  at  that  time  there 
was  no  railroad  from  Wrightsville  to 
York. 

The  real  fame  of  this  structure  lies 
however  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
came  to  its  end.  On  June  28,  1863, 
when  Lee’s  army  was  thought  to  be 
advancing  on  Harrisburg  through  the 
Cumberland  Valley,  some  of  General 
Early’s  troops  reached  Wrightsville 
from  York,  with  order  to  cross  the 
Susquehanna  and  march  on  Harris- 
burg from  the  rear,  thus  executing  in 
conjunction  with  Lee’s  troops,  what 
we  would  today  call  a pincers  move- 
ment. 

This  strategy  had  been  anticipated 
by  General  Couch,  commander  of  the 
Department  of  the  Susquehanna.  He 
had  stationed  Federal  troops  at 
Wrightsville  under  Colonel  J.  G.  Frick 
only  four  days  before  the  arrival  of 
Early’s  men.  To  save  the  situation  Frick 
withdrew  his  troops  to  Columbia,  burn- 
ing the  bridge  behind  him.  This  ef- 
fectively checked  the  Confederate  ad- 
vance from  that  quarter.  The  bridge 
went  up  in  flames  and  no  southern 
troops  crossed  the  Susquehanna  River. 

In  1869  this  bridge  was  replaced  with 
a combination  railroad-highway  struc- 
ture which  was  destroyed  by  a storm 
in  1896,  to  be  followed  by  the  present 


railroad  bridge  which  when  opened  to 
traffic  was  also  used  for  the  highway 
crossing.  Very  likely  many  readers  of 
this  article  will  remember  having  to 
wait  for  the  train  to  get  off  the  bridge 
before  they  could  get  on.  Those  were 
the  days  when  you  had  to  buy  a ticket 
from  the  railroad  to  drive  your  car 
across  the  Susquehanna  River.  How- 
ever, the  opening  of  the  present  bridge 
between  Columbia  and  Wrightsville  in 
1930  put  an  end  to  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  This  structure,  built  jointly  by 
Lancaster  and  York  counties,  was 
opened  as  a toll  bridge,  with  the  prom- 
ise that  when  enough  toll  was  collected 
to  pay  for  the  bridge  it  would  be 
made  free.  It  is  free  today,  as  travelers 
over  the  Lincoln  Highway  (U.  S.  30) 
will  happily  verify. 

In  1905  the  bridge  of  the  York 
Haven  & Ravena  R.  R.,  which  crossed 
the  river  about  ten  miles  upstream 
from  the  Columbia-Wrightsville  struc- 
ture, was  opened  to  traffic.  The  follow- 
ing year  that  line  was  taken  over  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

There  are  also  ghost  bridges  over 
the  Susquehanna  River.  One  of  these 
was  started  but  never  finished.  Its 
piers  may  be  seen  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river  at  Harrisburg  today.  This 
was  the  structure  that  was  to  have 
carried  the  tracks  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt’s 
South  Penn  Railroad  across  the  river, 
west  through  the  tunnels  in  the  Alle- 
gheny Mountains  to  Pittsburgh.  These 
tunnels  now  serve  the  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike,  which  follows  the  railroad’s 
right-of-way  through  the  mountains, 
but  crosses  the  Susquehanna  on  a new 
bridge  at  Highspire. 

Another  series  of  stone  piers,  minus 
their  superstructure,  stand  as  mute 
testimony  to  Baltimore’s  last  attempt 
to  capture  the  Wyoming  Valley  coal 
trade  from  Philadelphia.  These  are  all 
that  remain  of  the  old  Northern  Cen- 
tral Railroad  bridge  above  Marysville, 
where  the  Baltimore  built  line  crossed 
the  river  to  reach  up  the  east  shore 
to  Sunbury.  Both  these  lines  of  stone 
piers,  at  Harrisburg  and  Marysville, 
may  be  thought  of  as  monuments  to 
unfulfilled  industrial  ambitions.  The 
hopes  and  disappointments  represented 
by  these  cairn-like  structures  in  the 
river  can  never  be  measured. 

The  most  famous  railroad  bridge  in 
the  valley  is  the  Rockville  Bridge  at 
the  First  Mountain  Gap,  above  Harris- 
burg. This  span,  the  longest  stone- 
arched  railroad  bridge  in  the  world, 
is  the  path  over  which  the  Broadway 
Limited  crosses  the  Susquehanna.  A 
wooden  structure  was  first  built  here 


in  1849.  This  was  replaced  by  an  iron 
truss  bridge  in  1877,  which  served 
until  1902,  when  the  present  stone 
structure  was  placed  in  service.  The 
piers  of  the  old  bridge,  may  still  be 
seen  in  the  river  a few  yards  upstream 
for  their  successor. 

Today  the  greatest  concentration  of 
bridges  over  the  Susquehanna  is  found 
between  the  Rockville  Bridge  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Turnpike  structure  at 
Highspire.  In  this  distance  of  a dozen 
miles  the  river  is  crossed  by  four 
highways  and  three  railroad  bridges. 
Five  of  these  lie  within  one  mile  at 
Harrisburg.  Still  another  highway 
bridge  is  planned  to  cross  the  river 
here.  Why? 

The  answer  lies  in  physiography. 
Nature  has  so  shaped  Pennsylvania’s 
mountains  and  valleys,  that  two  major 
arteries  of  human  movements  are  fun- 
nelled to  the  Susquehanna’s  banks 
within  this  twelve  mile  segment  of  the 
valley.  One  of  these  forms  a north- 
south  passageway,  the  other  an  east- 
west  route.  Back  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, when  John  Harris  began  ferrying 
people  across  the  river,  these  corridors 
may  not  have  been  apparent,  but  as 
the  years  passed,  and  Harris  Ferry  be- 
came Harrisburg,  the  intersection  of 
two  busy  commercial  routes  ren- 
dered not  only  the  growth  of  the  com- 
munity, but  also  the  building  of  its 
many  bridges,  inevitable. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
three  major  places  where  bridges  are 
found  spanning  the  lower  Susque- 
hanna River  today,  were  the  principal 
ferry  crossings  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  reflect  how  man’s  movements 
have  always  been  more  or  less  de- 
termined by  the  physical  features  of 
the  terrain. 

These  places  are  (1)  the  many  cross- 
ings in  operation  at  Harrisburg,  (2)  the 
Columbia-Wrightsville  bridges  pass- 
ing over  the  earlier  course  of  Wright’s 
Ferry,  and  (3)  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
where  the  Lower  Susquehanna  Ferry 
operated  between  Perry  Point  and 
Havre  de  Grace. 

Here,  in  the  tidewater  portion  of  the 
river,  we  find  the  second  area  of  bridge 
concentration  today.  The  railroads  be- 
gan to  span  this  section  of  the  river 
shortly  after  the  Civil  War.  In  1866  a 
wooden  bridge  was  built  by  the  Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington,  and  Baltimore 
Railroad,  just  above  the  river’s  mouth. 
At  this  spot  a very  unusual  "bridge” 
had  existed  in  1852,  when  the  river 
had  been  frozen  so  solid  that  tracks 
were  placed  on  the  ice,  and  cars  were 
pulled  across  the  Susquehanna  by  loco- 
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motives.  Between  January  and  Febru- 
ary, 1378  cars  were  thus  moved  over 
the  river.  The  success  of  this  freak  “ice 
bridge”  may  have  started  people  think- 
ing about  a permanent  structure.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  difficulties  en- 
countered in  moving  troops  between 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Wash- 
ington, during  the  war  years,  did 
much  towards  assuring  the  construc- 
tion of  a bridge  when  peace  came. 

In  1875  the  wooden  railroad  bridge 
was  replaced  with  an  iron  structure, 
which  in  turn  was  surplanted  by  the 
present  double-track  bridge  in  1906. 
The  old  bridge  was  given  to  a private 
company  who  operated  it  as  a high- 
way toll  bridge  until  1921,  when  it  was 
acquired  by  the  state  of  Maryland  and 
remodeled  into  a double-deck  structure 
which  was  used  until  1940.  That  year 
the  present  modern  bridge  on  which 
U.  S.  40  crosses  the  river  was  opened 
to  traffic.  Shortly  afterwards  the  old 
double-decker  was  demolished. 

A few  miles  up  the  river,  U.  S.  1 
crosses  the  Susquehanna  on  the  Cono- 
wingo  Dam.  This  structure  was  built 
to  harness  the  water  of  the  river  for 
hydroelectric  power,  and  it  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  old  Conowingo  Bridge 
(1859-1927)  which  was  dynamited  when 
the  waters  impounded  by  the  dam 
backed  up  to  its  foundations. 

In  the  last  few  years  there  has  been 
a great  deal  of  talk  about  another 
bridge  across  the  lower  Susquehanna 
River.  Sponsored  by  the  Lions  Clubs 
of  southern  Lancaster  and  York  Coun- 
ties, the  arguments  in  favor  of  this 
bridge  became  so  forceful  that  the 
State  Highway  Department  conducted 
a traffic  survey  in  1950.  As  a result 
the  Legislature  has  authorized  the  con- 
struction of  a bridge  near  Holtwood 
(coupled  with  another  at  Millersburg) , 
when  funds  are  available.  Here  the 
matter  rests.  Perhaps,  some  day  there 
will  be  a successor  to  Burr’s  bridge  and 
McCalls  Ferry,  or  Black  & Huber’s 
structure  at  York  Furnace. 

Thus  we  see  that  bridges  have  played 
a major  and  significant  role  in  the 
Susquehanna  River’s  story.  This  study 
has  been  confined  for  the  most  part 
to  the  bridges  of  the  lower  river.  There 
are  of  course  bridges  all  along  the 
North  and  West  Branches.  Between 
Sunbury  and  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  50 
highway  bridges  cross  the  Susque- 
hanna, and  between  Northumberland 
and  the  source  of  the  West  Branch  near 
Carrolltown  in  Cambria  County,  35 
highway  bridges  span  the  West  Branch. 
These  are  exclusive  of  railroad  bridges 
and  foot  bridges.  Quite  a few  of  the 


latter  may  still  be  seen  near  the  head- 
waters of  the  two  branches. 

And  so,  we  rest  our  case.  A final 
thought  in  closing.  There  is  one  use 
that  a number  of  the  upstream  bridges 
offer,  which  gives  them  an  added  value 
to  most  of  the  readers  of  this  maga- 
zine. They  make  excellent  places  for 
fishing. 
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FISHING  THE  UPPER 
ALLEGHENY 

(From  page  7) 


chance  of  renting  a boat  from  one  of 
these  private  cottages  if  the  owner  is 
approached  in  the  proper  manner.  As 
is  general  in  most  of  these  areas  of 
privately  owned  cottages  the  fisherman 
is  not  always  welcome  because  of  his 
disregard  for  the  rights  of  these  resi- 
dents but  the  well-mannered  angler 
will  have  no  difficulty  here  and  it  is 
the  most  accessible  side  of  the  stream. 

To  get  to  this  section  on  the  “cottage 
side”  of  the  river  the  fisherman  will 
have  to  go  to  the  upper  end  of  Warren 
Borough  to  the  point  where  Route  6 
crosses  Glade  Bridge.  Here,  at  the 
western  end  of  the  bridge,  a macadam 
road  turns  up-river  on  Hemlock  Street. 
This  road  is  without  markings  but  is 
easily  followed  all  the  way  up  to  Hem- 
lock Eddy  and  even  further  if  one  con- 
tinues beyond  the  end  of  the  paved 
portion.  Available  from  this  road  are 
the  better  known  spots  such  as  Hem- 
lock, Wartle,  Shipman  and  some  lesser 
eddies. 

Below  Glade  Bridge,  through  the 
town  of  Warren,  is  a section  of  the 
stream  that  is  mostly  passed  up  by  vis- 
itors but  is  a part  of  the  river  held  in 
high  regard  by  local  roadsters.  Here,  is 
a location  that  not  only  offers  good 
bass  fishing  but  is  reputed  to  offer 
some  excellent  walleye  fishing,  while 
the  strike  of  an  occasional  musky  is 
not  unknown  in  the  area.  This  section 
might  be  limited  for  the  sake  of  de- 


scription to  that  portion  of  the  river  i. 
flowing  through  Warren  itself.  To  the  ! 
visitor  approaching  from  the  east  or  : 
coming  down-river  it  will  be  advisable  i|i 
to  take  the  road  that  turns  from  Route  * ii 
6 at  the  eastern  end  of  Glade  Bridge  | 
and  goes  down  stream.  This  road  has  i 
the  advantage  of  skirting  the  populated  i! 
part  of  Warren  and  at  the  same  time  id 
follows  the  river  closely  enough  for  ^ 
the  fisherman  to  view  all  likely  spots  {■ 
to  fish.  ' 

This  road  continues  through  to  the  t 
south  section  of  Warren  to  where  it  j 
crosses  Hickory  Street  Bridge  to  again  f 
join  Route  6.  ; 

Within  Warren  itself  there  is  cer-  | 
tainly  no  spot  so  popular  with  the  local 
fishermen  as  the  portion  of  river  be- 
tween the  Hickory  Street  Bridge  and  ,i 
the  Railroad  Bridge.  Here,  especially 
on  warm  summer  evenings,  a number 
of  local  fishermen  will  usually  be  found. 
This  is  a section  that  ranks  high  with 
the  all-night  fisherman  as  coffee  and 
refreshments  are  available  almost  at 
the  rivers  edge  until  the  wee  small 
hours  and  after  that  it  is  only  two 
blocks  to  the  Texas  Lxmch  at  Times 
Square  where  the  only  24-hour  res- 
taurant in  the  upper  river  valley  is  to 
be  found.  No  boats  can  be  rented  in 
this  area. 

Continuing  west  from  Warren  the 
fisherman  will  find  another  productive 
section  starting  at  the  Pennelec  Power 
Plant  below  town  and  continuing 
down-stream  to  where  Route  62  splits 
from  Route  6,  crosses  the  river  at  the 
Irwine  Bridge  and  continues  down- 
stream as  “the  river  road.” 

At  the  rear  of  the  Pennelec  plant 
is  a favorite  section  but  due  to  a gate  i 
on  the  dirt  road  that  runs  along  the 
river  at  this  point  it  is  necessary  to 
park  the  car  and  walk  into  the  best 
fishing  spots.  Below  the  Pennelec  plant 
hole  the  angler  will  come  to  one  of 
the  most  legendary  spots  of  the  river, 
or  at  least,  the  site  accountable  for 
some  of  the  most  fabulous  tales  of  fish 
and  fisherman — the  Gravel  Pit.  Here, 
for  a number  of  years  a commercial 
concern  has  dipped  gravel  from  the 
river  with  the  result  that  a hole  with 
a depth  only  be  guessed  at  has  been 
formed  in  the  river’s  bed.  Deep  and 
mysterious,  it  is  reported  to  be  the 
home  of  the  biggest  and  gamiest  of  the  ' 
river  fishes  regardless  of  species.  This 
reputation  alone  attracts  a host  of  fish- 
ermen to  try  for  prize  catches  in  its 
shadowy  depths. 

Downstream  from  the  Gravel  Pit  is 
Ittle’s  Eddy.  This  eddy,  too,  lays  claim 
to  attractions  not  usually  found  so  con- 
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venient  to  good  fishing.  Available  here 
are  both  cabins  and  boats.  Then,  not 
over  two  hundred  yards  distant  is  a 
modern  drive-in  theatre  that  serves 
tasty  meals  while  the  show  is  in  prog- 
ress, and,  it  is  not  more  than  a quarter 
of  a mile  to  an  up-to-date  motel  that 
features  its  own  fine  restaurant.  For 
the  fisherman  who  prefers  roughing  it 
“deluxe”  this  is  the  spot. 

From  Ittle’s  Eddy  down  to  the  Ir- 
wine  Bridge  there  is  good  fishing  but 
a shortage  of  good  accommodations 
along  the  stream.  However,  at  this  point 
on  the  stream  one  is  never  far  from 
Routes  6 and  62  where  good  rooms 
and  eating  places  are  to  be  found. 

The  section  downstream  from  the 
Irwine  Bridge  to  Thompson’s  Eddy  un- 
questionably turns  up  as  good  fishing 
as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  river, 
but  here  again,  the  lack  of  suitable  ac- 
commodations is  a consideration  as 
only  scattered  facilities  are  offered. 
This  is  another  spot  that  could  be  con- 
sidered by  the  camping-out  angler  as 
it  is  an  area  where  a more  or  less  wild 
section  of  the  stream  offers  a wide 
choice  of  camp  sites. 

At  Thompson’s,  the  fisherman  will 
again  enter  a section  of  the  stream 
highly  commercialized.  Cabins,  boats, 
groceries,  as  well  as  prepared  meals 
are  available  at  this  famous  fishing 
spot.  Years  of  proven  fishing  has  es- 
tablished this  eddy  as  a leader  among 
the  river’s  fishing  colonies  and  the 
inquiring  newcomer  will  undoubtedly 
find  it  high  on  the  list  of  recom- 
mended places. 

West,  and  downstream  from  Thomp- 
son’s, on  Route  62  the  traveler  will 
encounter  a series  of  interesting  and 
inviting  eddies — McGee,  Bimber  Run, 
Dunn’s,  Upper  Tidioute,  Lower  Tidi- 
oute — all  of  them  having  cabins,  boats 
and  other  essentials  available  on  a 
better-than-average  scale. 

Between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Tidi- 
oute eddies  is  the  town  of  Tidioute 
where  one  will  find  a village  claimed 
to  be  dedicated  to  the  traveling  sports- 
man. Here,  of  course,  can  be  found 
all  of  the  accommodations  usually  re- 
quired, but  even  beyond  this,  the  busi- 
nessmen are  fully  alive  to  the  fisher- 
man trade  and  almost  every  resident  is 
a member  of  the  local  sportsman  club 
and  can  inform  the  stranger  know- 
ingly about  fishing  conditions  in  that 
section  of  the  river. 

Down-river  from  Tidioute  one  gains 
the  limits  of  what  might  be  called  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Allegheny  so  far 
as  game-fishing  is  concerned.  However, 
to  present  the  full  possibilities  of  the 


workable  area  out  of  Tidioute  it  is 
necessary  to  continue  on  down  to  the 
vicinity  of  East  Hickory  and  mention 
the  famous  Trunkyville  Eddy  where 
good  fishing  is  found  along  with  ideal 
accommodations  and  to  suggest  to  an 
exploring  fisherman  the  possibility  of 
something  a little  different  from  eddy 
fishing  by  trying  his  luck  at  Macadam- 
dale.  At  Macadamdale,  is  a deep  run 
in  the  river — it  averages  from  10  to 
18  feet  in  depth — that  has  long  been 
known  as  one  of  the  best  spots  for 
bass,  muskies,  and  walleyes.  Boats  are 
available  and  sleeping  quarters  are 
handy. 

Throughout  the  sections  of  the  Upper 
Allegheny  covered  in  this  report  ac- 
commodations are  to  be  had  at  more 
or  less  of  a common  rate  that  will  not 
differ  much  at  the  standard  levels. 
Rooms  or  cabins  are  two  dollars  per 
person  per  night  and  boats  are  one 
dollar  per  day.  Prices  are  generally 
the  same  for  hard  or  soft  beds  and 
dry  or  wet  boats.  However,  these  rates 
will  of  course  run  somewhat  higher 
if  the  night  is  spent  in  one  of  the 
newly  built  modern  motels  but  will 
still  be  within  reasonable  range  of  the 
quoted  price.  Bait  is  for  sale  along  the 
river  with  prices  kept  in  line  by  heavy 
competition. 

Bait  fishing  is  the  most  common  form 
of  angling  in  this  section  but  the  plug 
fisherman  will  find  his  offerings  are 
well  accepted  as  a general  rule.  The 
deep  running  type  is,  of  course,  the 
most  productive  during  the  daylight 
hours.  After  dark,  or  even  at  dusk,  the 
plug  fisherman  will  do  well  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  “experienced”  and 
stick  mostly  to  the  top-water  floaters. 


The  swimming  mouse  is  a favorite  all 
along  the  river  for  after  dark  use  but 
this  is  undoubtedly  because  it  was  al- 
ready established  as  a killer  when  the 
later  floaters  such  as  the  Jitterbug. 
Crazy-crawlers  and  other  poppers  were 
introduced  to  this  area.  That  these 
“latecomers”  will  produce  as  well  as 
the  mouse  is  an  accepted  fact  with 
most  of  the  river  fishermen. 

To  those  of  you  who  have  not  fished 
the  Upper  Allegheny,  or  only  parts  of 
it.  I’ll  go  out  on  a sandbar  and  promise 
enjoyable  fishing  and  rewarding  catches 
if  you  will  take  the  time  to  explore  its 
waters  and  learn  the  moods  and  ways 
of  its  fishes. 


WHAT’S  THE  MATTER 
WITH  PANFISH? 

(Frovx  'page  10) 


number  of  times  they  do  is  surprising. 
Trout  fishing  still  holds  lots  of  thrills 
each  spring,  but  here  is  one  fisherman 
that  firmly  believes  that  panfish  were 
also  meant  for  him! 

Many  lakes  in  Pennsylvania  are 
overly  crowded  with  small,  stimted 
fish.  Most  of  these  are  panfish.  Most 
anglers  spend  their  days  fishing  for 
game  fish,  few  of  the  panfish  are  caught 
except  by  the  boys  and  girls  who  are 
left  to  dangle  baited  hooks  from  a 
boat  while  Dad  casts  for  bass.  True, 
these  panfish  provide  hours  of  recrea- 
tion for  young  folks  and  are  perfect 
targets  for  teaching  them  the  great 
joys  of  angling.  But  big  folks  should 
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also  join  the  youngsters  in  catching 
these  fish.  While  the  great  demand  is 
for  game  fish  rather  than  the  smaller 
finsters,  the  one  clan  swiftly  loses 
ground  while  the  other  multiplies  into 
uncountable  numbers.  The  lakes  be- 
come so  crowded  that,  like  a pasture 
overly  filled  with  cattle,  none  are 
nourished  properly  and  their  growth 
is  retarded.  Undersized  fish  result. 

Besides,  angling  for  game  fish  can 
develop  into  an  expensive  pastime. 
With  hundreds  of  fishing  lures,  expen- 
sive rods,  reels,  lines  and  accessories 
nice  to  own,  some  of  the  gadgets  are 
hardly  necessary  for  successful  angling. 
A good  reel,  a limber  casting  rod,  an 
outboard  motor,  waders,  dozens  of 
plugs  and  spoons  help  make  bass  and 
trout  fishing  a success,  but  not  so  for 
panfish.  They  care  little  whether  the 
fisherman  is  using  a bamboo  pole,  a 
bent  pin  or  a Thomas  rod  and  English 
flies.  In  fact,  the  most  expensive  tackle 
is  used  on  the  game  fish  while  the 
panfish  get  little  more  than  a linen 
line  and  a 10c  bobber  cast  toward 
them.  Still,  they  always  cooperate  to 
give  the  angler  a pleasant  day  astream. 

Sunfish,  bluegills  and  rock  bass,  cos- 
mopolitan in  their  tastes,  will  bite  on 
small  garden  worms,  crickets,  grass- 
hoppers, small  grub  worms  and  horse 
flies.  They  like  drone  honey  bees,  small 
millers,  dragon  flies  and  nymphs,  cater- 
pillars, minnows,  salamanders  and 
crayfish. 

For  success,  just  as  in  all  fishing, 
anglers  must  know  where  to  look  for 
panfish  in  a pond  or  stream.  Sunnies 
and  bluegills  love  to  harbor  around 
lily  pads,  beds  of  weeds,  in  coves  and 
bays  filled  with  stumps  and  logs.  The 
homes  of  the  larger  fish  are  under 
the  roots  and  entanglements  with  the 
smaller  members  taking  less  desirable 
positions  according  to  their  size.  Here 
they  will  spend  most  of  the  day  keep- 
ing a sharp  watch  for  any  aquatic  in- 
sect that  comes  within  view  or  air- 
borne insect  that  falls  into  the  water. 
For  best  results  fishermen  should  ap- 
proach these  locations  quietly.  I re- 
peat— big  pan  fish  are  shy,  having 
grown  to  a ripe  old  age  by  being 
cautious. 

In  approaching  coves  or  patches  of 
lily  pads,  the  angler  should  allow  his 
boat  to  drift  into  position.  Drop  the 
anchor  quietly!  Once  the  baits  have 
been  cast  to  these  likely  locations,  if 
the  angler  has  not  alarmed  the  fish, 
he  will  not  be  inactive  long. 

I like  a light  trout  rod  and  line  well 
dressed.  Leaders  should  be  long,  thin, 
tapered  to  2 or  3X,  or  level  leaders  of 
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not  more  than  4-pounds.  I like  a 
bobber  too  when  bait  fishing.  I prefer 
a small  quill  float,  one  that  will  stand 
erect  when  a bluegill  gives  the  slight- 
est pull  and  will  go  under  the  surface 
with  little  resistance  to  warn  the  fish. 

Rock  bass,  as  their  name  implies, 
prefer  the  rocky  portions  of  lakes  and 
streams,  boat  wharfs  or  near  sandy 
beaches.  Use  bluegill  tactics  for  rock 
bass. 

Perch,  on  the  other  hand,  have  no  set 
place  to  harbor,  preferring  to  roam 
about  the  lake  in  large  schools.  Some- 
times they  invade  very  shallow  coves 
then  move  on  perhaps  to  the  deeper 
sections.  Perch  in  schools  generally  are 
of  uniform  size. 

The  main  food  of  perch  is  minnows. 
They  can  also  be  caught  on  other  baits 
such  as  worms,  dragon  fly  nymphs, 
and  a variety  of  lures,  but  they  seem 
to  prefer  these  baits  kept  in  constant 
motion. 

Unlike  bass  which  have  more  or  less 
definite  established  feeding  periods — 
daybreak  and  evening,  panfish  have 
few  definite  periods  and  will  feed  most 
any  hour  of  the  day.  True,  warm 
summer  days,  when  the  sun  is  sending 
its  hot  rays  down  through  unbroken 
blue  skies,  they  feed  most  rapidly  in 
the  morning  and  evening,  but  they 
often  feed  right  up  past  noon  until 
two  o’clock,  then  begin  again  around 
four  in  the  afternoon.  Feeding  in 
earnest  over  so  many  hours  during 
the  day,  it  is  little  wonder  fishermen 
say  they  can  always  catch  panfish! 

The  Fish  Commission  has  removed 
all  restrictions  on  calicoes  or  crappies 
in  this  state..  No  size  limit  nor  creel 
limit  cover  these  panfish  and  the 
angler  can  keep  as  many  as  be  desires 
and  should  keep  all  he  catches.  No 
fisherman  should  pass  them  up!  Just 
one  outing  planned  for  panfish  ex- 
clusively will  convince  any  angler 
there  are  many  hours  of  fun  involved, 
plus  the  knowledge  that  when  you 
are  catching  and  keeping  ’em  you  are 
helping  Nature  keep  the  balance.  And, 
Mister,  then  put  the  PAN  to  PAN- 
FISH for  real  eating  pleasure! 


BAD  STREAM  BEHAVIOR 
RUINS  PUBLIC  FISHING 

Be  a Gentleman  Angler 
At  All  Times! 


PUTTING  THE  PAN 
TO  PANFISH 

(From  page  11) 


14  teaspoon  black  pepper 
1 cup  buttered  breadcrumbs  ? 

Chop  eggs  coarsely  and  add  to  the  | 
white  sauce.  I 

Arrange  alternate  layers  of  sauce  and  i 
flaked  fish  in  a greased  baking  dish.  | 
Cover  with  the  buttered  breadcrumbs.  | 
Bake  as  directed.  | 

White  Sauce  | 

4 tablespoons  butter  I 

4 tablespoons  flour  ; 

1 teaspoon  salt 

2 cups  milk 

Melt  fat  in  top  of  double  boiler. 

Add  flour  and  seasoning. 

Stir  until  well  blended.  ■■ 

Add  slowly  to  the  preheated  milk,  y 
stirring  constantly  until  the  mixture  is 
the  consistency  of  a smooth  paste.  t 

PANFISH  PUDDING 
1 pound  dressed  skinned  fish  ij 

1 teaspoon  salt  ;> 

Vs  teaspoon  pepper  ' 

1 cup  thin  white  sauce  ;; 

2 egg-whites,  beaten  | 

IV2  cups  medium  white  sauce  | 

Remove  skin  and  bones  of  fish.  Then  a 

put  fish  through  a foodchopper.  Pound  H 
to  paste  in  a mortar.  Add  the  salt,  t 
pepper,  and  thin  white  sauce.  Pour  ^ 
into  a greased  mould.  Steam  thirty  j 
minutes.  Serve  hot  with  a medium 
white  sauce.  j 

PANFISH  WITH  RICE 
1 cup  cooked  rice 
4 hard-boiled  eggs,  chopped 

1 cup  cooked  flaked  fish 
Vz  cup  butter,  melted 

\Vz  teaspoons  salt 
Vs  teaspoon  red  pepper 
Heat  the  rice  very  hot.  Stir  all  of  | 
the  ingredients  together.  Heat  all 
again  and  serve.  i 

PANFISH  SALAD 

2 cups  boiled,  flaked  fish 
1 cup  Mayonnaise 

1 cup  diced  celery 
1 tablespoon  dill  cucumber  pickle, 
chopped 

1 cup  cooked  peas 
1 large  head  lettuce 

1 cup  cooked  beets,  cubed 

2 hard-boiled  eggs 

Combine  the  first  five  ingredients,  i 

using  generous  sized  flakes  of  fish.  Pile  S 

lightly  on  the  lettuce  leaves,  garnish-  ij 
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ing  the  salad  with  the  beets  and  eggs. 

PANFISH  CUSTARD 
Temperature — 350  deg.  Fahr.  for 
Time — 45  minutes 
IV2  pounds  panfish 
IV2  teaspoons  cornstarch 
IV2  cups  milk 
2 eggs 

2 tablespoons  butter 
Salt,  pepper,  paprika 
Boil  and  flake  fish.  Dissolve  the  corn- 
starch in  milk.  Add  the  well- beaten 
eggs,  seasonings,  and  melted  butter, 
and  pour  over  the  fish.  Turn  into  a 
buttered  baking  dish.  Bake  as  di- 
rected (or  until  the  pudding  is  set) . 

CREAMED  PANFISH 

1 cup  boiled  panfish,  cut  into  chunks 

1 cup  thin  white  sauce 

2 hard-boiled  eggs 
Pepper,  salt,  paprika 

Heat  the  fish  in  the  seasoned  white 
sauce,  pour  in  a serving  dish,  and 
garnish  with  slices  of  hard-boiled 
eggs. 

BAKED  PANFISH  FILLETS 
Temperature — 400  deg.  Fahr.  for 
Time — 45-60  minutes 
6 bacon  strips 
6 fish  fillets,  boned 
1 cup  breadcrumbs 
1 teaspoon  salt 
Vs  teaspoon  black  pepper 
Place  bacon  strips  on  bottom  of  flat 
baking  dish. 

Lay  fish  on  the  bacon  with  skin  side 
up. 

Sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Sprinkle  breadcrumbs  over  the  top 
and  bake  as  directed  above. 


“It’s  an  arrangement  I have  with  my 
taxidermist — mounts  ’em  for  the  half.’’ 


PANFISH  PUFF 

Temperature — 350  deg.  Fahr.  for 
Time — 50-60  minutes 
2 cups  cooked,  flaked  fish 
2 tablespoons  melted  butter 

1 tablespoon  chopped  green  pepper 

2 tablespoons  chopped  celery 
1 tablespoon  minced  parsley 

1 teaspoon  salt 

Vz  teaspoon  minced  purslane  leaves 

2 cups  mashed  potatoes 
1 teaspoon  minced  onion 

1 teaspoon  lemon  juice 

2 eggs 

Saute  the  chopped  celery,  parsley, 
and  green  pepper  in  the  hot  butter. 
Combine  with  the  fish,  add  the  mashed 
potatoes,  salt,  minced  onion,  purslane, 
lemon  juice,  and  egg-yolks.  Mix  well. 
Fold  in  the  stiffly  beaten  egg-whites 
and  pour  lightly  into  a buttered  baking 
dish.  Bake  as  directed. 

PANFISH  LOAF 
Temperature — 375  deg.  Fahr.  for 
Time — 40  minutes 
2 cups  cooked  flaked  panfish 
2 cups  boiled  rice 

1 cup  milk 

2 eggs,  beaten 

1 tablespoon  minced  parsley 

2 tablespoons  melted  butter 
1 teaspoon  salt 

1 teaspoon  Worcestershire  Sauce 
Combine  all  of  the  ingedients,  adding 
more  milk  if  the  mixture  seems  to  be 
too  stiff.  Shape  into  a loaf  and  pour 
into  a greased  baking  pan.  Bake  as 
directed.  Serve  as  a sauce — 

Creamed  Peas 

3 cups  peas,  cooked  or  canned 
IV2  cups  thin  white  sauce 

Heat  peas  and  sauce  together  and 
serve  hot. 


SPINNING  THE 
HEAVYWEIGHTS 

(From  page  13) 


Let  me  re-iterate,  it  is  most  im- 
portant to  swing  the  cast  rather  than 
flip  it.  If  you  feel  the  rod  kick  back 
as  the  lure  leaves  its  course,  there 
will  be  a lack  of  distance  and  also  a 
lack  of  power.  Slow  down  the  push, 
swinging  the  lure  more  and  flipping  it 
less,  foiTning  a continual  liquid  motion 
which  will  give  you  well  nigh  perfect 
delivery.  Once  mastered,  you  are  in 
business  for  the  heavies  and  as  such 
have  added  one  more  string  to  your 
bow  of  spinning  benefits. 


Direction  is  of  course  always  more 
accurately  accomplished  with  the  over- 
head cast,  a much  safer  cast  incident- 
ally, when  others  are  in  the  boat  with 
you.  The  side  swing  cast  can  also  be 
used  if  you  are  in  the  bow  or  stern 
safely  away  from  your  partner,  but 
the  timing  of  the  rhythm  is  still  in- 
volved. To  squeeze  out  still  more  dis- 
tance, point  the  rod  in  the  direction  of 
the  line  flow  of  the  cast,  so  that  the 
line  flows  freely  from  the  tip-top.  As 
much  as  ten  feet  can  be  added  if  you 
follow  this  procedure. 

Control  of  distance  is  as  important  as 
your  ability  to  make  long  casts.  Learn- 
ing this  is  another  factor  which  leads 
to  perfect  delivery  to  the  target, 
whether  it  be  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
shore  or  a hole  in  a weed  patch.  This 
can  be  performed  in  two  ways  or  a 
combination  of  both.  The  first  way  to 
distance  control  is  to  drop  the  index  or 
trigger  line  finger  to  the  side  of  the 
spool,  thereby  restricting  the  escaping 
line  and  holding  the  cast  length  back. 
The  other  is  to  close  the  bale  by  start- 
ing the  reel  in  before  the  lure  has  hit 
the  water.  Use  this  last  for  a sudden 
stop  when  you  feel  the  lure  is  going 
to  crash  into  tlie  bushes.  This  last  is 
far  from  a gentle  method,  for  it  slams 
the  lure  into  the  water  with  quite  a 
splash.  To  help  stop  the  line  flow, 
raise  the  rod  tip  so  that  tip-top  guide 
friction  is  increased.  (You’ll  discover 
to  your  happiness  your  average  cast 
length  is  nearly  double  that  made  with 
the  old  bait  casting  outfit  and  as  such 
lets  you  keep  the  boat  considerably 
further  from  shore,  thereby  lessening 
the  chance  of  disturbing  the  fishing 
area.) 

When  using  the  usual  medium  weight 
spinning  rod  with  the  w'hippy  tip,  it 
is  always  advisable  to  reel  the  lure  to 
within  three  or  four  inches  of  the  top 
guide  to  avoid  any  unnecessary  extra 
pressure  on  the  last  few  inches  of  the 
rod.  This  reduces  the  tendency  of  the 
plug  or  lure  to  flip  back  on  the  line 
thus  fouling  up  the  hooks.  Whether 
you  use  monofilament  or  braided  line, 
remember  that  the  end  of  the  line 
where  it  leaves  the  tip-top  and  the 
length  of  line  near  your  pick-up  finger 
takes  a terrific  beating  and  tends  to 
fray  and  weaken.  It  is  often  advisable 
to  cut  off  this  line  length  and  throw 
it  away  two  or  three  times  during  a 
hard  day  of  fishing,  . . . more  often 
with  lighter  line.  Examine  it  from 
time  to  time  and  you’ll  save  botli  lures 
and  fish. 

Despite  the  popularity  of  the  light 
spinning  lures,  the  big  ones  are  often 
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called  for  in  bass  fishing,  especially  at 
night.  The  large  surface  ones  are  deadly 
when  a slight  breeze  is  ruffling  the 
water  and  also  can  be  seen  easier  in 
the  daytime  when  the  water  is  not  too 
clear.  The  sinking  plugs  and  spoons 
go  deeper,  a prime  necessity  to  pry 
those  summer  sulkers  from  the  bottom. 
Don’t  ever  be  afraid  of  using  too  big 
a lure,  especially  for  bass,  pickerel 
and  pike,  for  I have  seen  fish  of  below 
limit  size  hit  plugs  almost  their  own 
length  and  there  are  many  times  when 
pickerel  will  not  bat  an  eye  in  the  di- 
rection of  small  fry  attractors.  When 
you  want  to  wake  up  these  and  other 
lake  gamesters  . . . big  lure,  big  fish 
seems  to  be  the  old  tried  and  true 
theory  that  puts  ’em  on  the  stringer. 


HOW  TO  ANALYZE 
A BASS  POOL 

(From  page  14) 


deep,  I mean  depths  ranging  from 
four  feet  at  the  head  to  twelve  to 
fourteen  in  mid-pool  areas. 

This  depth  in  itself  is  an  advantage 
both  to  the  artificial  and  bait  fisherman. 
Drift  fishing  with  bait  will  not  disturb 
the  fish  to  the  extent  they  are  put 
down  for  some  time,  thus  enabling  both 
methods  to  be  used  simultaneously. 
Since  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
shallow  and  deep  water  alongshore  is 
sharp,  the  casting  rod  or  fly  fisherman 
must  lay  his  casts  almost  on  the  shore. 
This  in  contrast  to  the  drifting  boats 
of  bait  fishermen,  who  can  maintain 
distances  to  twenty  to  forty  feet  and 
still  be  well  in  the  main  current  thread 
where  fish  lie. 

With  this  in  mind,  you  can  utilize 
each  section  of  the  pool  to  your  own 
advantage.  Directly  across  from  the 
landing  is  a railroad  semaphore  signal 
tower.  It  is  a good  plan  for  the  fly 
fisherman  to  start  here  and  fish  UP  the 
shoreline  carefully,  continuing  well 
up  into  the  shallows  at  the  head.  I have 
covered  this  stretch  many  times  with 
both  bugs  and  flies  and  I can  assure 
you  the  population  of  large  fish  is 
constant.  It  is  a rare  day  when  I 
haven't  managed  to  pick  up  at  least 
two  fish  over  the  two  pormd  mark  in  a 
coverage  of  this  shore. 

For  the  bait  fishermen,  the  best 
plan  seems  to  be  this.  Go  directly  from 
the  landing  to  the  tail  of  the  riffles. 
Don’t  bother  going  up  into  the  riffle 
proper.  If  you  have  a motor,  it  isn’t 


worth  the  time  you  would  expend  and, 
if  you  are  rowing,  it  will  nigh  unto 
break  your  back  for  scanty  return. 
Start  your  drift  at  the  base  of  the  riffles 
and  hold  a more  or  less  constant  dis- 
tance of  forty  feet  from  shore.  Follow 
this  procedure  until  you  are  well  past 
the  signal  tower.  Then  swing  out  to 
about  one  hundred  feet  from  shore  and 
maintain  this  for  the  remainder  of  your 
drift.  By  doing  this,  you  are  utilizing 
all  the  best  water  in  the  pool  at  a 
definite  minimum  expenditure  of  effort. 

Most  people,  myself  included,  like 
to  catch  walleyed  pike,  called  around 
that  area  “Yellow  ones.”  As  you  no 
doubt  know,  this  species  is  mainly  noc- 
turnal by  habit,  venturing  out  of  the 
depths  of  the  pools  in  which  they  re- 
side only  at  night  to  feed  in  the  shal- 
lows. Well,  let’s  look  over  our  pool 
with  that  in  mind. 

As  you  approach  the  riffles  at  the 
head  end,  you  will  see  a rocky  bar 
fingering  out  parallel  from  the  shore  off 
a beach  to  the  right.  This  bar  drops 
off  gradually  below  the  faster  riffle 
water  and  then  dives  down  into  a deep 
pocket  directly  between  its  point  and 
the  shore.  This  pocket  is  perhaps  one 
hundred  feet  long  and  some  seventy 
feet  in  width.  In  it  is  a more  or  less 
constant  supply  of  walleye.  In  early 
evening,  it  is  a good  plan  to  fish  di- 
rectly at  the  base  of  the  riffles.  The 
pike  will  be  on  the  move  at  twilight 
and  by  hanging  the  drop-off,  you  will 
stand  an  excellent  chance  of  nailing 
several.  But  do  not  limit  your  activities 
to  this  spot  alone  if  you  are  walleye 
minded.  I have  takeh  several  ex- 
cellent fish  out  of  the  deeper  water 
in  the  middle  of  the  pool,  here  again 
at  the  mid-pool  edge  of  the  current. 

And  there  you  have  it.  There  is  a 
good  piece  of  water  all  laid  out  for 
you.  Take  a crack  at  it.  Apply  the  same 
basic  logic  to  any  pool  in  any  river  and 
you  will  catch  fish.  As  your  skill  in- 
creases, you  will  catch  more.  But 
basically,  you  now  have  a head  start 
that  will  pay  dividends  in  the  long  run. 


BASS  IN  THE  DARK 
OF  THE  NIGHT 

(From  page  15) 


Three  more  follow  in  rapid  succession. 

Then  I remember  a spot  upstream 
where  the  water  has  clawed  a deep 
hole  under  the  roots  of  a big  elm. 
The  right  angled  turn  of  the  creek 


tumbles  the  water  at  the  tree  in  grand  j 
imitation  of  a smaller  trout  brook.  A 
heavy  rip  spells  feeding  channels  for  . 
bass.  A white  mouse  bug  replaces  the 
moth  on  the  leader  and  as  it  rides 
down  the  fast  water  a bass  shoulders 
out  and  takes  it  with  a noise  that  i 
scares  me  for  a moment  until  I get 
him  turned  broadside  to  the  current  i 
and  let  it  help  me  push  him  into  slower 
water.  Twice  he  digs  for  the  tangled  : 

roots  but  he  has  lost  his  chance  and  i 

the  rest  is  a matter  of  time.  This  one  is  ; 
broad  and  heavy  and  with  the  help  of 
the  net  I transfer  him  to  the  live  bag,  ■ 

anchor  it  securely  in  the  shallows.  Two  } 

more  take  the  bug  from  the  pool  then  • t 
the  third  wins  the  roots  and  I lose  not  |t 
only  the  bass  but  the  bug  as  well.  With  | 
the  aid  of  the  flash  I tie  on  a popper  | 
and  move  up  to  the  next  pool  which  f 
is  broad  and  still,  with  nothing  to 
break  the  reflection  of  the  stars  but 
the  shade  of  a big  willow  that  marks  e 
the  location  of  the  flat  rocks  a yard  I 
beneath  the  surface.  I listen  to  a i 
young  barred  owl  trying  his  voice  until 
I am  aware  of  another  sound — that  of 
bass  splashing  and  slurping  in  the 
shallows  all  along  the  shore.  I select 
the  nearest  and  false  cast  until  the 
distance  seems  right — . There  is  a se- 
quence of  motion  to  casting  at  night 
that  is  very  noticeable  when  you  must 
depend  on  timing  rather  than  sight. 

The  steady  pull  with  the  upward  sweep 
of  the  rod  that  lifts  the  back  cast  high 
in  the  air — pause,  but  not  too  long — 
then  drive  the  bug  forward  with  a 
sharp  downward  motion  that  points 
the  rod  directly  at  the  spot  where 
the  bug  is  to  land.  There  is  something 
exciting  and  a little  frightening  in  the 
noise  a smallmouth  makes  when  he 
takes  a bug  at  night.  The  wallowing  ! 
splash  seems  loud  enough  for  a heavy 
weight  although  the  size  of  the  bass 
may  be  modest  indeed.  In  this  case  it 
is  a good  one  and  as  I turn  off  my  flash  1 
light,  my  partner  hails  from  the  upper 
pool.  I can  hear  the  splashing  of 
another  hooked  fish,  then  all  is  still. 

I wade  ashore  and  walk  the  graveled 
margin  to  where  he  is  standing.  His  - 
arched  rod  tells  the  story.  I wade  out 
and  probe  the  depths  with  my  light. 
There  is  the  line  caught  in  a crevice  of 
a rock.  With  my  rod  tip  I can  just 
reach  and  finally  manage  to  free  it. 

The  bass  is  still  on  although  much  sub- 
dued. Then  we  make  our  way  slowly 
back  to  the  starting  place. 

“The  Boy  who  fishes  with  us”  is 
curled  up  in  his  sleeping  bag,  breath- 
ing heavily.  We  inspect  the  live  box 
and  find  he  has  a good  fish  of  about 
two  pounds  safely  tucked  away. 
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Did  you  ever  eat  fresh  bass  fillets 
cooked  over  a charcoal  grill  at  mid- 
night? Fresh  made  coffee  and  a topping 
of  fruit  salad  to  complete  the  snack? 

It  is  after  two  o’clock  when  we 
finally  get  back  to  our  fishing.  The 
big  boys  are  splashing  in  the  shal- 
lows at  the  edge  of  the  riffs.  The  pools 
seem  deserted,  and  in  the  west,  gath- 
ering cumulus  clouds  are  outlined  by 
distant  lightning.  The  sport  is  fast  and 
furious.  We  occasionally  catch  a 
glimpse  of  our  lure  in  the  lightning 
flashes  as  the  storm  comes  nearer  and 
nearer.  Once  the  light  catches  a heavy 
bass  at  the  top  of  his  jump  with  the 
shining  spoon  of  a Jitterbug  etched 
against  his  flaring  gill  covers. 

The  dawn  and  the  storm  arrive  to- 
gether. The  drop  in  temperature,  the 
white  undersides  of  the  leaves  and 
even  the  very  air  itself  are  a prologue 
to  autumn.  The  next  time  we  visit  the 
creek,  colored  leaves  will  be  floating 
in  the  eddies  and  the  lush  green  of  the 
margins  will  be  gold  and  brown.  Night 
fishing  is  over  for  the  season. 

The  Good  Book  says  “Men  love 
darkness  rather  than  light  because 
their  works  are  evil,”  but  if  the  writer 
had  fought  big  bass  by  night  to  a 
thrilling  standstill,  then  eaten  his  catch 
in  the  white  light  of  a gas  lantern 
at  midnight  while  the  young  owls 
talked  from  the  shadows  his  writings 
might  have  taken  a somewhat  different 
slant. 


hooks  a fish,  he  reaches  for  the  line, 
shortens  up  the  excess,  and  when  the 
fish  has  been  quieted  down  somewhat, 
lifts  it  onto  the  bank  of  the  stream. 
I think  he’s  too  young  for  reels  and 
landing  nets.  He’ll  get  them  in  a year 
or  so  and  be  better  able  to  handle  them 
because  he  now  knows  the  funda- 
mental aspects  of  the  sport,  where  to 
expect  the  fish  to  bite,  and  what  they 
do  after  they’re  hooked  at  the  end 
of  the  line. 

If  your  boy  or  girl  is  old  enough 
to  handle  a reel  and  a landing  net,  by 
all  means  let  them  do  so.  But  make 
sure  they  start  with  a single  action 
fly  reel  and  wait  until  they’re  a bit 
more  grown  before  an  introduction 
is  made  to  the  intricacies  and  trickiness 
of  an  automatic. 

When  he’s  made  his  catch,  teach  him 
how  to  clean  the  fish,  letting  him  help 
wherever  he  wants  to.  Usually  you’ll 
find  the  youngsters  want  to  get  into 
this  work  right  up  to  their  elbows 
(especially  girls  for  they’ll  probably 
get  the  job  of  cleaning  fish  later  on) 
and  will  do  a good  job  if  you  show 
them  correctly  on  the  first  one  and 
give  them  their  head.  You  know,  kids 
like  to  be  treated  like  grown-ups.  They 
really  don’t  want  to  shirk  any  part 
of  a fishing  trip  and  they’ll  get  a real 
feeling  of  responsibility  if  you  treat 
them  as  equals. 

But  in  order  to  help  them  and  teach 


Tribute  to  Bill  Everman 

The  Pennsylvania  Angler  pays 
tribute  to  Bill  Everman,  one  of 
Pennsylvania’s  veteran  outdoor 
writers  who  passed  away  re- 
cently. 

Bill  wrote  for  the  Chester 
Times  and  for  the  Delaware 
County  Sport  Week,  was  active 
in  Delaware  County  Federation 
of  Sportsmen’s  Club,  at  one  time 
its  president.  He  was  also  very 
active  in  the  Brotherhood  of  the 
Jungle  Cock,  which  he  helped 
organize. 

Seldom  receiving  the  apprecia- 
tion he  deserved  he  toiled  for 
many  years  in  the  cause  of  Con- 
servation. 

Bill  will  be  sorely  missed  not 
only  by  those  who  were  close  to 
him,  but  by  this  old  world  that 
needs  him  most  in  these  times. 


them,  you’ve  got  to  take  that  boy  or 
girl  fishing  in  the  first  place.  So  next 
time  you’re  going  fishing  in  a place 
that’s  safe  for  youngsters — take  a boy 
or  girl  along.  If  you  don’t  have  one, 
borrow  one  from  a neighbor  or  maybe 
an  orphanage.  You’ll  both  be  glad  you 
did! 


TAKE  A BOY — 

TAKE  A GIRL — 

FISHING! 

{From  page  17) 


You  can’t  buy  waders  to  fit  the  very 
young  fisherman  and  hip  boots  would 
come  up  to  his  neck.  I wait  until  it’s 
really  summer  weather  to  take  my 
seven-year  old  and  let  him  wade  the 
shallow  streams  in  a pair  of  old 
sneakers  to  protect  his  feet.  He’d  just 
as  soon  do  it  barefoot,  I suppose.  An 
old  pair  of  pants  completes  his  wading 
outfit  and  he  DOES  catch  fish  when 
he  puts  his  mind  to  it. 

What  about  tackle?  In  his  case  I’ve 
given  him  a seven  foot  two-piece 
bamboo  rod  that  is  very  light.  He  uses 
no  reel  and  I tie  a piece  of  level  line 
to  the  first  line  guide,  let  it  extend 
about  five  feet  through  the  tip,  then 
tie  an  eight  foot  leader  onto  this, 
winding  it  on  so  it  will  pass  in  and 
out  of  the  top  guides  easily.  When  he 


“One  thing  about  sawfish — they  don't  give  up  easily!” 
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^lie  Editor  ^ 


PANFISH  . . . COMING  RIGHT  UP! 

Dear  Editor; 

Look,  sir,  most  of  the  time  my  husband 
brings  home  a batch  of  panfish.  I see 
recipes  for  other  fish  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Angler  where  it  says:  "take  four  pounds 
of  bass  or  three  pounds  of  pickerel  etc.”, 
but  when  are  we  going  to  take  panfish? 

MRS.  KENNETH  RANDALL 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Why,  Madam,  we’ll  take  'evi  right  in 
this  issue  to  please  you  and  others  who 
do  not  think  catching,  cooking  and  eating 
panfish  is  a disgrace. 


GOT  THE  BLUES? 

Dear  Editor: 

Enclosed  is  a picture  of  a carp  I caught 
while  fishing  in  Lake  Erie,  Aug.  24  last, 
at  the  State  Street  dock  in  Erie. 

The  fish  weighed  14  lbs.,  12  oz.  and  was 
30  Inches  long.  It  was  taken  on  a light 
spinning  rod  using  6-lb.  test  monofila- 
ment line.  The  bait  was  a small  piece  of 
nltecrawler  with  which  I had  been  fish- 
ing for  perch. 

Have  been  paralized  from  the  waist 
down  for  21  years  but  catch  my  share  of 
fish  each  year.  Fishing  is  sure  good  for 
what  ails  you  even  if  you  don’t  catch 
anything. 

ELMER  P.  CALDWELL 

Altoona.  Pa. 

Brother  Caldwell,  we  sort  of  got  over  our 
spell  of  the  blues  when  we  received  your 
letter.  Man,  you’ve  got  it!  We  hope  the 
Gods  of  fishing,  if  there  are  such  deities, 
will  steer  some  more  fishing  fun  your  way. 


WE  RE  LESTENING! 

Dear  Sir: 

From  time  to  time  I notice  the  report 
of  unusual  fish  taken  here  and  there  in 
The  Angler.  And.  since  it  seems  to  be  the 
thing  ...  to  throw  your  chest  out  in 
print  ...  I might  as  well  have  you  draw 
up  a chair  and  listen  while  I relate  my 
exploit  with  a big  Brownie. 


In  April  of  this  year,  in  Potter  county, 
in  an  open  stream  (no  pool  or  Paradise) 
this  5-lb.,  25-inch  Brown  trout  blindly 
staggered  into  one  of  my  offerings.  And 
now  in  his  sad-eyed  state  of  defeat  rests 
serenely  on  a pine  board  plaque  hang- 
ing in  my  den. 

Were  it  not  for  the  fact  he  might  have 
bitten  some  feliow  fisherman’s  leg  off,  I 
would  have  turned  him  back  to  the 
stream. 

ORLAND  M.  PENICK 

Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Oh  why  didn’t  you  throw  him  back? 
Those  guys  up  Potter  County  way  need 
to  have  one  leg  shortened  anyhow  to  walk 
along  those  ridges  during  deer  season. 


NO  DANGER! 

Dear  Sir: 

I follow  very  keenly  the  articles  you 
have  been  running  in  the  Angler  on  the 
background  and  history  of  our  waterways 
and  streams  in  Pennsylvania  by  Messrs. 
Savage,  Myers.  Shiner,  etc.  Not  only  are 
they  interesting  and  educational,  they 
serve  to  give  valuable  information  we 
should  all  know  relative  to  our  streams 
but  which  would  cost  endless  hours  of 
searching  through  libraries  for  the  aver- 
age reader.  I don’t  suppose  there  is  any 
danger  of  the  writers  running  out  of  this 
type  of  material? 

G.  C.  ELLIOT 

Philadelphia,  Pa, 

Not  much.  The  historical  background  of 
our  Keystone  waterways  is  vast  but  it 
takes  a great  deal  of  time  and  labor  to 
separate  fact  from  legend.  Then  too,  illus- 
trative material  is  scarce  and  extremely 
difficult  to  adequately  reproduce. 


REVALS  OF  ST.  PATRICK 

Dear  Editor; 

Enclosed  find  photo  taken  of  our  trip 
to  the  mountains.  The  tall  gentleman  is 
Mr.  Hossler  holding  the  rattler,  Mr.  Floyd 
holding  the  black  snake. 

The  rattler  was  killed  in  a cabin  in 
Clinton  county.  It  seems  the  campers 
were  sitting  outside  the  cabin  and  had 


left  the  cabin  door  open  a few  inches 
allowing  the  snake  to  enter.  The  cabin  is 
about  21 '2  mil»s  from  Sinnamahoning. 

MRS.  GEORGE  K.  FLOYD 
Bainbridge.  Pa. 

This  letter  and  pix  was  sent  to  Will 
Johns,  editor  of  our  sister  publication  the 
Game  News.  Mr.  Johns  turned  the  pix 
and  information  over  to  us  for  publication 
for  which  we  thank  him.  Mr.  Floyd  and 
Mr.  Hossler  killed  8 copperheads  in  addi- 
tion to  the  deceased  above  mentioned. 


BIG  EEL — Paul  Stauffer  (holding  the  critter) 
was  out  after  catfish  at  Iron  Bridge,  Millville 
Road,  when  he  snagged  onto  this  one  and 
required  the  assistance  of  left — Harold  “Frog- 
gie”  Price  and  right.  Bud  Stauffer,  to  bring 
it  in.  Largest  reported  in  this  section  for 
many  years,  the  eel  measured  42  inches  end 
weighed  S'/j  pounds. 

— photo  courtesy  The  Morning  Press, 
Bloomsburg,  Pa. 


Jack  Bloom,  Williamsport,  Pa.,  shows  his  22- 
inch,  S-pound  plus,  smallmouth  bass  to  David 
Yoder,  same  city,  he  took  while  fishing  the 
Loyalsock  Creek  this  season.  Bloom,  using  a 
Jitterbug  on  a spinning  rod,  10-lb.  test  line, 
fought  the  big  fish  in  the  Slabtown  area  of 
the  creek  to  a standstill.  Yoder  took  a 16- 
inch  bass  on  t,ie  sa.no  trip. 

— photo  courtesy  Williamsport  Sun 


Forgotten  That  Renewal? 

GET  IT  IN  TODAY! 
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No -We’re  Not  TRAPPING  YOP  ! ! 


But  if  you  MUST  read  at  the  breakfast  table— 
Be  sure  it's  the  PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


Send  Renewal  or  New  Subscription 
TODAY 

To— PENNA.  FISH  COMMISSION 
South  Office  Bldg. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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WATER,  coursing  for  millions  of  years 
formed  the  caverns  of  Pennsylvania’s 
limestone  regions.  Some  caverns  are 
now  dry,  others  still  contain  water 
channels.  Great  limestone  columns  and 
formations  of  indescribable  glittering 
beauty  are  viewed  by  thousands  of 
visitors  in  the  developed  caves. 


Throughout  Pennsylvania  there 
are  hundreds  of  miles  of  streams 
known  to  the  anglers,  yet  many  more 
miles  unknown.  These  imfamiliar  and 
unknown  streams  are  a real  curiosity! 
Many  contain  fish  familiar  to  the  ex- 
perienced angler,  some  contain  a 
specie  never  seen  by  most  people,  and 
others  contain  no  fish  life  at  all.  Where 
are  these  strange  streams  to  be  found? 
How  can  you  get  to  see  them?  Well, 
they  are  the  streams  that  flow  under- 
ground in  the  limestone  areas  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Water  has  been  coursing  under- 
ground for  many  millions  of  years,  and 
creating  mystifying  effects.  For  the 
angler  or  anyone  interested  in  the 
wonders  of  nature,  the  cause  and  effect 
of  underground  water  is  an  interest- 
ing study. 

In  a study  of  this  type  we  should 
first  consider  the  reason  for  streams 
going  underground,  then  the  reaction 
it  has  had,  and  finally  the  effect  it 
has  on  man. 

It  has  been  determined  that  water 
started  coursing  underground  long 
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By  M.  C.  DUNLAVY,  JR. 


Hundreds  of  miles  of  Pennsylvania’s  streams  flow  underground, 
some  contain  fish  life,  but  remain  hidden  from  anglers,  coursing 
through  mysterious  caverns  deep  within  the  limestone  areas  of  the 
state. 
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before  there  was  any  human  life  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  or  any  anglers  to  go  fishing.  It  is  believed  by 
scientists  that  approximately  twenty-five  million  years 
ago  the  entire  earth’s  surface  was  covered  with 
volumes  of  water  similar  to  our  oceans  or  lakes,  where 
fish  and  sea  life  existed  in  great  quantities.  It  is  also 
a known  fact  that  millions  of  the  dead  fish  and  sea 
shells  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  were  compressed 
under  the  weight  of  the  water  to  cause  what  today 
is  known  as  limestone.  At  the  present  time  you  can 
find  fossilized  shells  embedded  in  most  limestone  areas 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Where  the  limestone  existed,  water  was  able  to 
percolate  down  into  the  small  cracks  and  crevices. 
Standing  here  for  countless  ages,  the  weak  chemical 
solution  in  the  water  caused  these  small  cracks  to 
gradually  enlarge  into  channels  through  which  streams 
ran.  Finally,  during  the  Mid-Tertiary  period,  as  it  is 
known  to  geologists,  a pressure  caused  the  earth’s 
surface  to  buckle  up  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  eastern 
seaboard  states  to  make  our  present-day  ridges  and 
mountains.  The  water  receded  into  our  present-day 
stream  and  river  beds.  Many  of  the  existing  under- 
ground channels,  especially  at  lower  levels,  continued 
to  carry  streams  through  them,  while  others  became 
completely  dry.  This  reaction  caused  what  today  is 
known  as  caverns. 

The  caverns  which  retained  their  streams  are  known 
as  water  caverns  and  are  where  fish  are  known  to 
exist.  On  the  other  hand,  caverns  in  the  areas  pushed 
to  higher  elevations  became  completely  dry  and  are 
known  as  dry  caverns.  They  are  of  interest  for  a 
further  reaction  of  surface  water  which  has  not  yet 
been  discussed. 

Among  the  discovered  water  caverns  there  are  two 
major  types  in  which  fish  are  found.  The  one,  where 
a surface  stream  merely  flows  into  the  earth’s  surface 
and  then  reappears  on  the  surface  at  a distant  point, 
will  contain  fish  of  the  same  variety  in  the  cavern 
stream  as  found  in  the  adjacent  surface  stream.  In 
Sinking  Valley,  Blair  County,  the  stream  disappears 
cind  reappears  several  times  throughout  its  course  in 
the  valley.  Thus,  fish  of  the  outside  variety  will  be 
found  in  the  water  caverns  there.  The  other  type  of 
water  cavern  is  where  the  surface  stream  runs  into 
the  cavern  without  any  apparent  outlet  back  to  the 
surface.  This  type  of  cavern  containing  fish  has  not 
yet  been  discovered  in  Pennsylvania  to  the  writer’s 
knowledge;  however,  they  likely  do  exist.  'The  fish 
found  in  these  underground  streams  are  blind  and 
white  in  color  with  a size  not  much  larger  than  a 
minnow.  The  reason  for  this  curious  anemic  fish 
specimen  in  a cavern  of  this  type  is  explained  by 
biologists  as  follows:  A school  of  fish  becomes  trapped 
in  a subterranean  stream  and  can  only  exist  by  the 
nourishment  in  the  water  coming  from  the  outside. 
The  lack  of  light  rmderground  causes  their  eyes  to 
become  covered  with  a thin  skin  and  their  color  to 
fade  out.  Their  size  diminishes  because  of  lack  of 


adequate  nourishment.  This  transition  isn't  completed 
until  after  seven  generations  underground.  It  is 
claimed  that  a cave  fish  will  return  to  normal  if 
placed  in  an  outside  stream  for  seven  generations. 
These  fish  are  common  in  the  Kentucky  caverns.  At 
any  rate,  a catch  of  cave  fish  would  be  of  little  use 
to  the  angler  except  as  a curious  specimen. 

In  a dry  cavern  the  point  of  interest  is  the  varied- 
size  pendulum-like  forms  hanging  from  the  ceilings 
and  the  multi-colored  crystals  on  the  walls  and  floors. 
These  reactions  are  caused  by  the  slow  penetration 

(Turn  to  next  page) 


CRYSTALLIZED  calcium  is  deposited  from  pendu- 
lums hanging  from  ceiling  of  the  cavern  are 
known  as  stalactites;  those  coming  from  floor 
are  stalagmites.  The  huge  crystal-studded  ball- 
room of  Crystal  Cave,  Berks  county  sometimes 
is  the  scene  of  dances  while  the  lofty  cathedral 
chamber  is  the  site  of  many  weddings. 
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Continued 


WATERFALLS  OF  STONE,  known  as  flowstone  vary  in 
color  from  deep  rust  to  a clear  white.  Caverns  were 
once  haunted  by  Indians  and  highwaymen.  Wonderland 
Caverns,  Bedford  county,  has  perhaps  the  only  coral 
reef  so  far  inland  in  the  U.  S.  Here,  too,  within  the 
depths  of  the  earth,  is  the  imprint  of  a donosaur,  100 
feet  long  and  25  feet  high  in  solid  rock.  Penn’s  Cave 
in  Centre  county  is  only  developed  water  cavern. 

Drift  via  boat  takes  one  hour. 
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of  water  and  moisture  from  the  sur- 
face during  the  ages  after  the  under- 
ground stream  had  dried  up.  The  water 
soaking  through  the  limestone  above 
carries  calcium  particles  into  the 
cavern  where  it  crystallizes  in  ice-like 
forms.  This  reaction  creates  fairylands 
of  undescribable  beauty  only  seen 
underground. 

There  are  more  than  a hundred 
known  water  and  dry  caverns  through- 
out Pennsylvania’s  wide-arching  lime- 
stone belt  and  perhaps  many  more  un- 
known. But  of  these,  only  a handful 
are  commercially  developed.  The  de- 
veloped caverns  in  Pennsylvania  are 
the  ones  which  are  most  conveniently 
located  and  have  the  most  worthwhile 
points  of  interest.  The  dry  caverns 
among  these  have  been  equipped  with 
lights,  rails,  paths  and  guide  service 
to  lead  visitors  through  the  maze  of 
passageways  which  characterize  the 
gittering  underground  word  of  cave- 
land.  The  one  water  cavern  which  is 
developed,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
equipped  with  safe  boats,  lights  and 
guides  who  act  as  boatmen. 

It  is  suggested  that  those  who  are 
sufficiently  interested  in  seeing  Penn- 
syvania’s  caverns  first  hand  join  with 
thousands  of  tourists  who  go  under 
ground  each  summer,  for  the  caverns 
which  are  undeveloped  are  difficult  to 
locate  and  even  more  difficult  to  go 
through.  The  developed  caverns  are 
varied  in  their  contents  and  well  scat- 
tered throughout  the  Keystone  State. 
Each  is  easily  reached  over  good  roads 
by  automobile. 

The  most  recently  discovered  is  Lin- 
coln Caverns,  directly  on  U.  S.  22,  just 
west  of  Huntingdon  in  Huntingdon 
County.  Its  long-suspected  existence 
was  confirmed  in  1930  when  road- 
builders,  blasting  along  Warrior  Ridge 
for  the  new  Federal  highway,  un- 
covered a dry  cavern  containing  an 
array  of  crystal  cascades,  columns, 
flowstone  and  dripstone.  This  cavern  is 
popular  with  tourists  because  it  is  ad- 
jacent to  a heavily-traveled  highway 
and  contains  such  a large  variety  of 
formations. 

The  crystallized  calcium  in  a cavern 
is  named  for  the  way  it  is  deposited. 
The  pendulums  hanging  down  from  the 
ceiling  are  known  as  stalactites; 
whereas,  the  accompaning  deposits 
coming  up  from  the  floor  below  them 
are  known  as  stalagmites.  Wall  coat- 
ings of  formation,  which  usually  sug- 
gest a frozen  waterfall,  are  known  as 
flowstone.  All  these  deposits  vary  in 
color  from  a deep  rust  to  a clear  white, 
depending  on  how  much  iron  oxide  is 


built  up  in  the  lime.  There  are  other 
unusual  forms  that  lime  takes  in  a 
cavern  which  are  of  chief  interest  only 
to  the  geologists.  However,  the  great 
length  of  time  that  is  required  for  a 
cubic  inch  of  a cavern  formation  to 
grow  is  of  interest  to  all.  Scientists 
claim  it  requires  one  hundred  years  on 
the  average  for  a cubic  inch  of  forma- 
tion to  build  up  in  a cavern. 

Penn’s  Cave  near  Centre  Hall  in 
Centre  County  is  Pennsylvania’s  only 
developed  water  cavern.  Here  you 
neither  climb,  stoop  nor  walk;  instead, 
you  board  a comfortable  boat  at  the 
cave’s  natural  arched  entrance  of  blue 
limestone  and  float  with  the  greatest 
of  ease  for  one  hour  as  you  observe 
lazy  rocks,  fluted  columns,  and  such 
darkly  stained  masses  of  flowstone  as 
the  Pittsburgh  Snowdrift. 

At  Crystal  Cave,  near  Kutztown  in 
..Berks  County,  milk-white  stalactites, 
stalagmites  and  dripstone,  festooned 
from  walls  and  ceiling  with  almost  ex- 
travagant abandon,  bestows  the  ap- 
pearance of  a subterranean  glass  castle. 
In  the  huge  crystal-studded  ballroom, 
dances  are  occasionally  held,  and  the 
lofty  cathedral  chamber  is  often  the 
scene  of  weddings.  A natural  bridge, 
only  one  of  a multitude  of  weird 
formations,  connects  these  two  large 
chambers. 

Wonderland  Caverns,  near  Manns 
Choice  in  Bedford  County,  well  merits 
its  name,  for  it  has  probably  the  only 
coral  reef  so  far  inland  in  the  United 
States.  Here,  too,  entombed  deep  within 
the  earth’s  surface,  is  the  imprint  of  a 
dinosaur,  100  feet  long  and  25  feet  high, 
in  solid  rock. 

One  of  the  most  colorful  of  the  dry 
caverns  is  Baker  Caverns,  near  Wil- 
liamson in  Franklin  County,  where 
great  vertical  slabs  of  limestone  have 
soaked  up  minerals  coursing  through 
the  rock  to  give  a rainbow  tinge  to 
walls  and  stony  drapes. 

Mammoth  Woodward  Cave,  at 
Aaronsburg  in  Centre  County,  is 
chockful  of  massive  formations  and  has 
had  a colorful  history.  Once  the  scene 
of  religious  rituals  of  Indian  tribes 
long  since  vanished,  it  later  became  a 
highwayman’s  hangout.  Gone,  too,  is 
Pine  Creek  which  has  retreated  200 
feet  underground.  But  the  whirlings 
and  windings  of  this  hidden  stream 
have  left  such  water-etched  monu- 
ments as  the  figures  of  a shepherd  and 
his  flock. 

Indians,  too,  once  haunted  Historic 
Indian  Caverns  near  Spruce  Creek, 
Huntingdon  County,  where,  along  with 
many  striking  formations,  you  will  see 
a display  of  Indian  artifacts. 


The  Lost  River  is  a feature  of  Lost 
Cave  near  Hellertown,  just  below  U.  S. 
22  at  Bethlehem.  The  river  flows  from 
a lake  five  to  six  feet  deep  in  spring 
water. 

Alexander  Caverns  at  Reedsville  in 
Mifflin  County  also  contains  an  under- 
ground stream  which  contains  trout  all 
year  round. 

All  these  caverns  are  well  developed 
and  worth  the  admission  charged  for 
the  guide  service  and  tour.  A visit  to 
a Pennsylvania  cavern  will  give  the 
visitor  an  insight  into  the  great  forces 
of  water  working  underground  through 
the  ages.  Beyond  this  aspect,  a cavern 
visit  reveals  a glimpse  of  history  of 
the  American  Indian  and  early  settlers. 
These  caverns  have  had  their  place  in 
past  history  and  may  take  an  important 
part  in  man’s  future. 

Just  following  World  War  II  all  the 
Pennsylvania  Caverns  were  surveyed 
by  the  Army  and  Navy  Munitions 
Board  for  possible  use  in  case  of  an 
atomic  war.  It  was  determined  that 
these  natural  catacombs  could  be  put 
to  use  to  house  p>eople  or  valuable 
papers  with  safety  during  a p>eriod  of 
an  atomic  war.  We  certainly  hope  that 
this  step  will  never  be  necessary  but 
in  case  it  is,  it  is  good  to  know  that 
Permsylvania  has  a number  of  caverns. 

Now  you  know  why  some  streams 
go  underground  and  where  some  are 
located.  So  when  the  fishing  is  poor 
and  you  feel  that  the  fish  have  gone 
below,  you  may  want  to  trace  your 
stream  to  where  it  disappears.  This  may 
bring  you  to  a mysterious  cavern. 
However,  for  those  who  prefer  safety 
and  comfort  may  we  suggest  follow- 
ing the  signs  to  one  of  Pennsylvania’s 
fabulous  developed  caverns.  Your  visit 
will  be  recreation  as  healthy  and  re- 
laxing as  a good  day  of  fishing. 
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CONOWINGO  DAM  backs  up  this  lower  Susquehanna  lake.  Mt.  Johnson 
Island  in  the  distance  is  only  bald  eagle  sanctuary  of  its  kind  in  the 
world  under  protective  wing  of  the  National  Audubon  Society.  There’s 

a lot  of  water  here. 


fishing  llie 

SUSQUEHANNA  LAKES 


By  PETE  BUSSER 

Outdoor  Editor — Lancaster  Sunday  News 
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THIS  LOT  OF  WATER  really  produces  some  of  the  finest  bass  and 
walleye  fishing  in  the  state.  Rocks,  ledges,  coves,  numberless  small 
islands  plus  plenty  of  depth  range  delights  anglers.  Joe  Breslin, 
Lancaster,  demonstrates  the  merchandise. 


WHEN  the  Holtwood  Dam  was 
completed  in  1910  it  marked  the 
start  of  a fishing  evolution  on  the 
lower  Susquehanna  River  that  today 
provides  thousands  of  hours  of  recre- 
ational and  fishing  facilities  yearly  for 
a large  segment  of  Pennsylvania 
anglers.  Draw  a line  from  Philadelphia 
through  Reading,  Lebanon,  Harrisburg 
and  then  southwest  to  Gettysburg  and 
you  encircle  a couple  million  people 
who  turn  to  the  Susquehanna  lakes 
for  fishing,  boating,  swimming  and  just 
plain  lolling  around. 

Conowingo  Dam,  five  miles  below 
the  Mason-Dixon  line,  sealed  the  Sus- 
quehanna to  the  spring  migration  runs 
of  Chesapeake  Bay  fish  but  it  created 
a fine  lake.  Then  in  1931,  the  last  cubic 
yard  of  concrete  slushed  into  Safe 
Harbor  Dam  and  a great  new  three- 
lakes  Susquehanna  River  was  offered 


to  Pennsylvania  anglers  with  fishing 
possibilities  and  potential  unlimited. 

There’s  pike-perch,  commonly  called 
Susquehanna  salmon,  or  walleyes, 
smallmouth  and  largemouth  bass,  crap- 
pies,  bluegill,  catties  and  carp.  Names 
like  Long  Level,  Shenk’s  Ferry,  Mc- 
Call’s Ferry,  Otter  Creek,  Boeckel’s 
Landing,  Peach  Bottom,  Mt.  Johnson, 
Fishing  Creek,  York  Furnace,  Tucquan 
and  Pequea  in  addition  to  Holtwood 
and  Safe  Harbor  are  bywords  to  fisher- 
men who  try  their  luck  in  the  Susque- 
hanna where  it  flows  between  York 
and  Lancaster  Coimties. 

The  characteristics  of  the  lakes  are 
not  unlike  the  famous  TVA  bodies  of 
waters.  Dixie  is  right  proud  of  its  man- 
made lakes  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky 
and  Alabama  and  they  make  no  bones 
about  the  fishing  they  offer.  But  Yan- 
keeland  has  some  man-made  lakes  of 


its  own  that  offer  mighty  good  angling, 
too. 

Each  year,  Susquehanna  lake  fishing 
comes  into  its  own  on  July  1,  the 
opening  day  of  bass  and  pike-perch 
season.  Thereafter  until  the  leaves 
swarm  down  from  tlie  trees  and  speckle 
the  surface  of  the  water  with  reds, 
browns  and  yellows;  many  wet  a line 
every  day.  And  for  good  reason,  too. 
Fishery  biologists  are  of  the  opinion 
that  anglers  do  not  come  even  close 
to  the  harvest-potential  of  the  lakes. 
Pike-perch  up  to  12  pounds  and  bass, 
both,  large-and  smallmouth,  up  to  six 
have  been  taken  from  the  lakes.  A 
catfish  over  nineteen  pounds  is  on 
record  as  is  a forty  pound  carp. 

The  lakes,  and  they  have  been  named 
lakes,  (Lake  Clarke  is  formed  by  the 
dam  at  Safe  Harbor,  the  uppermost 
{Turn  to  next  page) 
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TYPICAL  BOAT  LANDING,  this  one  at  Boeckel’s,  a mile 
below  Holtwood  Dam.  String  of  50  boats  are  avail- 
able in  good  shape.  Other  boats  are  obtainable  at 
AAuddy  Creek,  Cold  Cabin  and  Peach  Bottom,  all  down 

river. 


FISHING  CREEK,  Lancaster  county  side,  provides  a quiet 
cove  at  its  mouth.  Susquehanna,  in  this  vicinity,  is  a 
wilderness  of  scenic  beauty  with  its  many  wooded  is- 
lands, deep  water  ravines  and  high  rocky  promontories. 


dam  of  the  three;  Holtwood  forms  Lake 
Aldred  while  Conowingo’s  backed  up 
waters  are  unnamed)  stretch  from 
Columbia  and  Wrightsville  southward 
some  twenty-six  miles  to  the  Mason- 
Dixon  line  with  five  miles  more  south 
of  the  border  to  Conowingo.  All  told, 
the  lake  shores  constitute  better  than 
sixty  miles  of  fishing  territory  with  a 
lot  of  it  well  nigh  inaccessible  except 
by  boat. 

In  addition  to  the  shoreline  proper, 
there  are  also  hundreds  of  islands. 
Some  are  large  enough  to  support 
groups  of  cottages,  others  are  mere 
rock  outcroppings.  But  all  offer  bass 
fishing  that  ranks  with  the  best. 

The  center  of  activity  in  the  entire 
region  is  the  Safe  Harbor  power  plant 
on  the  Lancaster  County  side  of  the 
river.  Here,  anglers  can  fish  from  what 
is  commonly  known  as  the  “bridge,” 
where  the  water  comes  boiling  out 
from  the  plant,  and  the  big  pike-perch, 
catties  and  carp  swarm  to  feed.  On 
weekends  and  holidays  the  angler 
count  on  the  “bridge”  runs  as  bigh 
as  600.  Then,  too,  a couple  hundred 
more  fish  from  shore  in  the  tailrace. 
And  they  come  from  as  far  away  as 
Philadelphia,  a drive  of  some  75  miles, 
from  Allentown  and  Reading,  Lebanon 
and  Harrisburg.  Doctors  and  lawyers 
swap  yarns  with  laborers  and  farm- 
hands. Ofttimes  the  kids  and  the  little 
woman  tag  along. 

The  Safe  Harbor  Water  Power  Cor- 
poration keeps  a daily  check  on  fish- 
ing from  the  “bridge”  and  last  year 
a total  of  21,536  tried  their  luck  there. 
The  high  for  any  one  day  is  the  past 
Memorial  Day  when  601  were  regis- 
tered. That  three-day  holiday  weekend 
brought  1,281  to  this  one  particular 
spot. 

However,  the  11.5  square  miles,  7,360 
acres,  Lake  Clarke  receives  the  brunt 
of  the  pressure  and  Mike  Seitz,  public 
relations  director  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Water  and  Power  Company  estimates 
the  yearly  count  on  this  10  mile  stretch 
of  water  would  reach  100,000.  The  Fish 
Commission  recognizes  the  fishing 
pressure  on  this  lake  and  this  summer 
the  Commission’s  travelling  research 
laboratory  crew  conducted  an  ex- 
haustive survey  of  the  lake  with  an 
eye  to  providing  more  and  better  fish- 
ing. 

Lake  Clarke,  as  do  the  other  lakes, 
accommodates  a wide  variety  of  fisher- 
men from  the  kid  with  pin  and  bobber 
to  the  gentlemen  with  the  latest  in  spin 
and  trolling  rigs. 

Boats  are  available  from  livery 
operators  at  Wrightsville  and  Long 


Level  on  the  York  County,  or  west 
bank,  of  the  Susquehanna  while 
Columbia  and  Washington  Borough 
provide  fishing  facilities  for  east  shore 
anglers. 

Two  of  the  largest  fresh-water  fish 
ever  reported  taken  from  this  portion 
of  the  river  were  caught  in  the  Wash- 


ington Borough-Safe  Harbor  stretch  of 
lake.  Earl  Shultz  of  Lancaster  brought 
an  llVs  pound  walleye  to  net  in  1950  i 
while  trolling  this  stretch,  while  Frank- 
lin Kissinger,  Columbia,  landed  a huge 
191/2  pound,  35  inch  cattie  from  the 
same  general  vicinity  in  the  same  year. 

Below  the  Safe  Harbor  power  plant 
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LAKE  CLARK,  formed  by  Safe  Harbor 
Dam,  is  one  of  most  popular  water- 
scapes in  the  state  for  anglers,  campers 
and  boatmen.  You’ll  see  anything  here 
from  a skiff  or  scow  to  sailboats  to 
fair-sized  yachts.  There’s  plenty  of  fish 
here  too,  but  you  gotta’  catch  emi 


and  dam  the  fishing  pressure  per 
square  foot  is  at  its  peak  for  the  lakes. 
It’s  been  this  way  for  years  but  anglers 
continue,  year  after  year,  to  harvest  a 
goodly  number  of  cats,  smallmouth, 
salmon  and  crappies.  And  the  recent 
re-introduction  of  yellow  perch  has 
added  to  the  take  for  pan  fishermen. 

Easily  accessible  shore  spots  are  at 
Safe  Harbor  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Conestoga  River,  Shenk’s  Ferry  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  Pequea  and  McCall’s 
Ferry  on  the  east  bank  and  Otter  Creek 
on  the  west.  From  these  locations,  boat 
fishermen  fan  out  to  fish  the  eight 
mile  long  Lake  Aldred.  Good  fishing 
is  available  most  any  place  with  prime 
bass  waters  situated  among  the  rocks 
and  small  islands  that  dot  the  river 
from  Safe  Harbor  downstream  a mile 
or  so.  The  nearest  jumping-off  place 
to  fish  here  with  boat  is  at  McCue’s 
Store  located  at  Shenk’s  Ferry  in  York 
County. 

Here,  too,  can  be  seen  ruins  of  the 
Susquehanna  and  Tidewater  Canal 
while  Indian  carvings  can  be  found 
on  many  rocks  in  the  river. 

The  largest  smallmouth  on  record 
taken  in  recent  years  from  Safe  Harbor 


weighed  a bit  over  SVc  pounds  and 
was  landed  by  Howard  E.  McMullen, 
Conestoga. 

Fishing  is  not  permitted  at  the  Holt- 
wood  power  plant  but  the  shoreline  of 
the  tailrace  just  below  the  plant  was 
re-opened  to  angling  July  1.  This  is 
all  fast  water  where  walleye,  bass, 
catties  and  crappies  feed.  Below  the 
dam  there  is  a veritable  island  paradise 
that  many  claim  offers  the  best  bass 
fishing  in  the  state.  From  Piney  Island 
down  through  Upper  Bear  and  Lower 
Bear  thence  cross  river  to  Mt.  Johnson 
Island  there  must  be  a hundred  or 
more  islands  both  large  and  small  that 
are  ideally  suited  for  bass  habitat. 

Boats  to  fish  the  waters  surrounding 
these  islands  are  available  from  Don 
Brown  at  Boeckel’s  Landing  on  the 
west  shore  and  from  Fishing  Creek 
and  Peach  Bottom  on  the  east  bank. 

Downstream  from  the  islands  toward 
the  Mason-Dixon  line  and  the  Cono- 
wingo  Dam,  anglers  are  offered  deep 
water  for  trolling.  Walleye  fishing  is  at 
its  best  here  and  many  five,  six  and 
eight  pounders  are  reported  every 
season.  This  is  largemouth  water,  also, 
and  quite  a few  are  taken  annually 


with  one  that  weighed  in  at  nearly  six 
pounds  being  the  heaviest  on  record. 
It  was  taken  at  Peach  Bottom  in  1950 
by  Diller  Miller  of  Quarryville. 

However,  Mt.  Johnson  Island  is  noted 
more  for  its  bald  eagles  that  have  in- 
habited the  island’s  hoary  trees  than 
for  the  fine  fishing  in  the  waters  sur- 
rounding the  picturesque  peak.  Situ- 
ated downstream  a bit  from  Fishing 
Creek  along  the  Lancaster  County 
shore,  the  island  was  taken  over  by 
the  National  Audubon  Society  in  1936 
as  a Sanctuary  for  the  bald  eagle.  It 
is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Nowhere  in  Pennsylvania  and  a 
rarity  anywhere  is  a river  like  the 
Susquehanna,  converted  into  lakes,  that 
offers  such  a variety  of  fishing.  Many 
a bewhiskered  greybeard  talks  about 
the  days  when  shad  and  rockfish  moved 
unhindered  up-river  as  far  as  Wil- 
liamsport before  the  era  of  dam  build- 
ing. They  proudly  talk  about  the  un- 
limited catches  of  that  day.  but  they 
will  grudingly  bring  you  up  to  date 
and  their  stories  of  Susquehanna  lake 
fishing  are  of  sufficient  ardor  to  whet 
the  angling  appetite  of  any  fisherman. 
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The  Fly  Fishers  Entomology 


PART  I 

By  CHAS.  M.  WETZEL 


Long  time  readers  of  the  PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER  will  remember  the 
valuable  work  on  trout  stream  insects  by  Mr.  Wetzel.  In  response  to  hun* 
dreds  of  requests  we  are  publishing  a new  series  bringing  up  to  date 
much  of  the  information  so  badly  needed  by  fly  brethren  throughout  the 
state.  Queries  on  any  of  the  subjects  are  invited  by  the  writer.  Articles 
will  run  throughout  the  winter  and  spring.  We  advise  saving  these  issues. 


The  writer  spent  considerable  time 
a number  of  years  ago  on  Pennsyl- 
vania waters  studying  the  trout  stream 
insects,  particularly  those  that  con- 
cerned the  fly  fisher.  The  results  of 
these  studies  were  originally  published 


in  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  and  after- 
wards in  Practical  Fly  Fishing;  and  the 
response  to  the  study  was  highly  grati- 
fying. 

Approximately  60  common  trout 
stream  insects  were  identified,  de- 


scribed and  drawn  to  scale;  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  fly  tyer  practical  informa- 
tion was  included  for  the  dressings  of 
their  imitations. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  well  to  say  a 
few  words  concerning  the  evolution  of 
the  study.  Briefly,  the  primary  purpose 
was  to  secure  specimens  so  I could  use 
them  as  models  when  tying  my  artifi- 
cial flies.  For  three  years  throughout 
the  trout  fishing  seasons  the  writer  was 
almost  daily  over  the  trout  streams  col- 
lecting, observing  and  recording.  Prac- 
tically all  the  larger  streams  in  the 
state  furnished  specimens,  particularly 
Penns  Creek,  Middle  Creek,  Spring 
Creek,  Young  Womans  Creek,  Kettle 
Creek,  Pine  Creek,  First  Fork  of  the 
Sinnemahoning,  Lycoming  Creek,  Fish- 
ing Creek,  Brodheads  Creek,  the  Loyal- 
sock  and  many  others.  Some  300  flies 
comprised  the  collection.  However,  the 
list  was  narrowed  down  to  60  since  it 
was  felt  desirable  to  list  only  those  in- 
sects which  (a)  were  common  and  had 
a wide  distribution  and  (b)  those  on 
which  trout  were  actively  feeding. 

A record  was  also  kept  as  to  when 
the  insects  were  over  the  water,  in- 
formation which  led  to  the  compiling  of 
an  Emergence  Table.  It  was  felt  the 
recording  of  this  information  could  be 
valuable,  for  if  trout  were  rising  well 
to  a certain  hatch  of  flies  on  a certain 
day,  the  chances  were  a repetition  of 
the  same  thing  would  occur  in  follow- 
ing years,  perhaps  not  always  on  the 
same  day  but  very  close  to  it.  With 
this  information  on  hand  and  with 
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artificials  closely  resembling  the  natural 
insect,  one  could  then  gauge  the  time 
of  arrival  on  a certain  stream;  and  at 
the  same  time  be  reasonably  confident 
as  to  the  flies  which  would  be  over  the 
water.  The  Emergence  Table  has  proven 
its  worth!  One  of  the  most  startling 
things  brought  out  in  the  study  and 
confirmed  during  later  years,  was  the 
regularity  with  which  the  flies  year 
after  year  appeared,  invariably  within 
a few  calender  days  of  each  other. 

The  cataloguing  of  the  flies  repre- 
sented an  enormous  amount  of  work. 
Many  of  the  mayflies  were  determined 
by  the  writer  but  all  those  hereinafter 
described  were  checked  and  rechecked 
by  specialists  in  the  various  groups  so 
as  to  avoid  any  possibility  of  error. 
Those  who  have  determined  material 
for  me  include  McDunnough,  Ross, 
Needham,  Alexander,  Betten  and  a 
great  many  others. 

Now  that  some  15  years  have  gone 
by  interest  in  the  study  is  still  running 
high,  so  it  was  decided  to  revise  and 
republish  the  work,  bringing  it  up  to 
date  in  line  with  present  day  knowl- 
edge. It  was  also  thought  desirable  to 
include  information  on  how  to  collect, 
preserve  and  identify  trout  stream  in- 
sects, thereby  making  it  a complete  fly 
fishers  entomology.  Perhaps  the  in- 
formation contained  will  prove  an  in- 
centive and  spur  others  to  continue  on 
this  pioneer  work — the  first  of  its  kind 
to  be  published  in  America. 

IDENTIFICATION  OF  TROUT 
STREAM  INSECTS 

A great  many  anglers  are  of  the 
opinion  a cursory  glance  is  all  that  is 
needed  to  identify  insects  commonly 
found  over  trout  streams.  This  is  true 
insofar  as  the  order  is  concerned,  but 
to  classify  the  insect  as  to  family, 
genus  and  species,  is  quite  another 
matter.  Later  on  we  will  attempt  to 
show  the  method  of  procedure  in  trac- 
ing an  insect  down  to  its  specific  name, 
but  for  the  time  being,  suppose  we  con- 
tent ourselves  with  becoming  familiar 
with  the  order  of  the  various  groups 
most  commonly  encountered.  Refer  to 
the  sketch  which  will  give  one  an  idea 
of  their  general  appearance. 

MAYFLIES 

These  insects  are  the  favorites  of  all 
fly  fishermen,  and  more  trout  flies  have 
been  patterned  after  them  than  all  the 
other  groups  combined.  They  are  among 
the  earliest  of  our  flies  that  hover  over 
the  water.  At  various  times  they  appear 
in  such  numbers  the  bushes  bordering 
the  streams  are  bent  under  their  weight. 


The  adults  are  fragile  insects  equip- 
ped with  two  or  three  long  tails,  usually 
two  pair  of  wings,  the  hind  pair  much 
smaller  than  those  in  front.  Adult  may- 
flies do  not  walk,  run  nor  climb,  and 
can  usually  be  seen  sitting  quietly  on 
the  brush  at  the  waters  edge.  In  repose 
the  body  is  curved  upwards,  the  wings 
are  held  vertically,  and  the  long  fore 
feet  are  extended  forward  like  a pair 
of  antennae. 

Mayflies  peculiarly  undergo  a moult 
after  they  assume  the  winged  stage. 
Transformation  from  nymph  to  the 
winged  state  occurs  at  water  surface — 
the  cast  off  nymphal  skin  floats  away — • 
and  the  insect,  rather  weak  in  its  flight, 
makes  its  way  to  the  nearby  bushes 
and  trees.  It  is  now  known  among  fish- 
ermen as  a Dun — Entomologists  call  it 
a sub  imago  and  is  clothed  with  a fine 
skin  which  is  later  shed  after  a resting 


period  varying  from  a couple  of  hours 
to  a couple  of  days.  After  casting  off 
this  skin  they  are  clothed  in  brighter 
colors  then  known  among  anglers  as 
Spinners — the  imago  stage  of  the  en- 
tomologist. 

The  adult  males  dancing  up  and  down 
fly  in  companies,  and  the  females  come 
out  to  meet  them  in  the  air.  When  the 
mating  flight  is  over,  they  fall  exhausted 
on  the  water  with  wings  outstretched, 
and  in  this  phase  they  are  known 
among  fishermen  as  Spent  Spinners, 
Spent  Wings  or  Spent  Flies. 

The  nymphal  or  immature  stage  of 
the  mayfly  generally  has  three  tails, 
and  may  be  recognized  by  the  single 
tarsal  claws,  and  the  gills  on  the  side 
of  the  abdomen.  They  live  entirely  un- 
derwater, and  are  found  under  stones 
and  in  a variety  of  places  on  the  stream 
bed. 

(Turn  to  page  24) 
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ALLEYE 

E APONS 

By  BEN  C.  ROBINSON 


The  walleye  is  probably  the  most 
cat-like  member  of  all  our  fresh 
water  species  of  game  fish.  In  nearly 
every  way  it  acts  on  the  same  sly, 
stealthy  principles  as  its  four-footed 
brothers  of  the  feline  family.  It  is  a 
wicked  gamester  to  handle  with  safety 
to  the  anglers  hands  and  person  when 
it  has  been  captured  with  rod  and 
reel  and  dangerous  in  many  ways  with 
its  sharp,  spiny  dorsals  and  razor 
edged  gills. 

Slinking  as  it  does  through  the 
wilderness  of  watery  jungles  and 
alleys  the  fish  practices  the  tricks  of  a 
hunting  cougar  or  stalking  tiger  mov- 
ing up  on  its  food.  It  is  a restless  fish 
and  an  abnormal  feeder  on  a variety 
of  underwater  forage  fish,  such  as  the 
chub,  the  sucker  minnow,  the  small 
sunfish  and  the  giant  crayfish  that 
grow  fat  beneath  the  flat  stones.  It 
does  not  confine  its  activities  entirely 
to  the  open  lights  of  the  fishing  day 
by  any  means.  At  night  it  roves 
through  a dark  and  fertile  field  of 
feeding  activities,  seeking  the  shallow 
bars  that  reach  off  from  the  shore- 
lines of  the  lake  or  the  stream  where, 
as  dusk  deepens  on  a summer  evening, 
it  ventures  literally  into  the  shoals 
searching,  in  its  sinuous  and  savage 
manner  around  rocks,  through  the 
bordering  weeds  and  along  any  stumps 
or  logs  that  might  be  submerged  there 
for  shore  minnows,  the  large  soft 
shell  crays  or  even  a frog  or  a small 
land  creature  on  which  it  might 
pounce  and  devour. 

In  view  of  these  wandering  habits 
of  the  fish  the  angler  who  specializes 
in  its  capture  with  the  rod  and  reel 
must  resort  to  many  tricks  that  espe- 
cially coincide  with  this  type  of  game 
fish  angling.  To  the  beginner,  the 


walleye  offers  a puzzling  problem  in 
live-bait  fishing.  It  has  a number  of 
peculiar  habits  in  taking  a minnow 
that  generally  frustrates  the  novice  at 
first,  but  with  time  and  patience,  a 
system  of  fishing  for  this  sly  finster 
can  be  worked  out  whereby  it  can  be 
handled  with  a fair  degree  of  certainty 
in  setting  a hook  firmly  and  solidly 
in  its  sharp  fanged  jaws  and  lips. 
This  is  where  walleye  fishing  departs 
from  the  usual  procedures  of  catching 
other  game  fish  with  rod  and  reel. 

When  it  takes  a minnow  it  generally 
does  so  with  a quick  strong  yank  of 
the  line.  But  this  first  savage  rush 
does  not  always  mean  the  fish  has 
been  hooked.  Rather  it  means  the 
walleye  has  merely  caught  the  min- 
now in  its  strong,  sharp-toothed  jaws 
and  is  carrying  it  off  to  a retreat  be- 
neath a ledge  of  rock,  a deeply  sub- 
merged boulder,  a bit  of  brush  or 
weed  on  the  bottom  of  the  pool  and 
there  it  will  often  take  considerable 
time  to  prepare  the  victim  for  the  final 
and  definite  repast  it  so  mincingly 
undertakes.  In  walleye  fishing  this  is 
known  as  “the  scaling  process”  which 
the  minnow  must  undergo  before  the 
fish  finally  gorges  the  bait.  Here  is 
where  the  still  fisherman,  using  live 
minnows  for  bait,  has  a delicate  prob- 
lem. When  to  make  the  actual  snub 
on  the  fish  that  has  run  with  the  bait? 
If  the  snub  is  made  before  the  wall- 
eye has  actually  started  to  gorge  the 
minnow  the  bait  will  merely  be  pulled 
from  the  jaws  of  the  fish  and  all  that 
results  is  a mangled  and  tooth-marked 
minnow  which  the  walleye  will  refuse 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  there- 
after. Then  a fresh  bait  will  have 
to  be  attached  to  the  hook  and  a new 
trial  made. 


The  best  system  of  safely  setting 
the  hook  in  a feeding  walleye  that 
has  taken  a run  with  the  bait  is  to 
hold  a fairly  taut  line  on  the  fish 
after  the  first  sudden,  strong  jerk  or 
bite.  It  is  a poor  plan  to  give  the  fish  a 
perfectly  free  reel  then,  for  if  tried, 
the  fish  often  runs  for  some  especially 
dangerous  underwater  snag,  making 
it  nearly  impossible  to  get  a safe  and 
sure  hook  in  the  gamester.  The  plan 
most  veteran  still  fishermen  practice 
on  walleye  schools  is  to  fish  with  a 
moderately  short  line.  This  is  easiest 
to  practice  when  fishing  from  a boat 
or  canoe.  A boat  permits  the  angler 
to  approach  closer  to  the  haunts,  feed- 
ing passes  and  bars  of  the  walleye.  A 
cast  of  not  more  than  forty  feet  from 
the  rod  tip  is  most  advisable.  Use  a 
fairly  strong  rigging  for  this  fishing. 
A size  4/0  O’Shaughnessy  model 
bronzed,  straight  bend,  eyed  hook  is 
the  best  type  for  minnow  still  fishing 
and  casting.  Be  sure  the  point  of  such 
hook  is  needle  sharp.  The  walleye  has 
a very  delicate  mouth  in  some  re- 
spects, yet  it  also  requires  a strong, 
sharp  hook  to  set  the  point  in  the 
tough,  hard  parts  of  their  mouth  at 
the  corners  of  the  jaws  where  a tough 
cartilage- like  hinge  protects  the  jaw 
openings.  This  is  one  of  the  best  hook- 
ing areas  in  all  game  fish  angling  and 
if  the  minnow  is  put  on  the  hook 
properly  there  is  always  a good  chance 
of  striking  this  vital  point  with  the 
needle-sharp  point.  By  hooking  the 
minnow  through  its  upper  and  lower 
lips,  bringing  the  hook  point  upward 
from  below,  the  bait  can  be  used  for 
an  almost  indefinite  length  of  time 
and  it  serves  as  well  to  make  a sure 
hook  hold.  The  minnow  hooked 
through  both  lips  can  swim  about 
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and  keep  its  vigor  for  hours  in  wall- 
eye fishing.  If  the  hook  is  sharp  and 
the  fish  has  scaled  the  bait  to  its  satis- 
faction then  it  will  turn  the  minnow 
head  downward  and  gulp  it  head  first. 
The  large  size  hook  used  with  a 5 or  a 
6 inch  minnow  bait  will  assure  the 
point  and  spear  of  the  hook  going 
home! 

Then  a medium  strong  snub  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  set  things  up 
properly  for  the  landing  of  even  the 
strongest  and  heaviest  of  the  walleye 
tribe.  This  second  jerk  or  strike  is 
the  warning  one.  By  holding  a moder- 
ately taut  line  on  a striking  fish  that 
runs  for  shelter  with  the  minnow  the 
angler  discourages  too  lengthy  a run 
by  the  fish.  By  casting  aroimd  bars 
and  channels  where  the  fish  travels 
and  feeds,  with  any  place  from  20  to 
40  feet  of  line  out,  the  strike  of  a 
fish  will  not  take  more  than  perhaps 
10  or  15  feet  more  additional  line. 
When  the  strike  does  come  the  angler 
can  define  it  easily.  The  line  jerks 
strongly  and  sharp,  then  the  walleye 
makes  its  run.  Give  it  some  tip  and 
lower  the  rod  cautiously,  and  release  a 
bit  of  line  as  needed.  The  amount  of 
pressure  the  fish  exerts  on  the  tip 
will  regulate  the  giving  of  extra  line 
to  permit  the  fish  to  find  the  place 
where  it  can  prepare  the  minnow  for 
his  meal.  When  the  line  pauses  and 
remains  tensely  stationary  one  knows 
the  scaling  of  minnow  is  going  on. 
If  the  line  remains  tense,  hold  quiet. 
But  when  the  line  releases  or  slackens 
a little,  be  prepared  to  strike,  for  the 
chances  are  the  walleye  has  actually 
taken  the  bait  into  its  jaws.  A sharp 
jerk  or  a tendency  to  run  by  the  fish 
means  it  is  time  to  set  the  hook  with 
a good  strong  snub. 


P' OR  this  type  of  still  fishing  the 
angler  should  be  well  armed  for  the 
business  at  hand.  The  best  rigging  is 
a fairly  long  bait  casting  or  spinning 
rod,  of  medium-action  weight  and 
style.  The  foot  tubular  or  tempered 
steel  rod  has  always  been  a favorite. 
The  new  tubular  glass  fiber  rods  are 
also  fine  and  I have  used  a split 
bamboo  through  some  forty  years  of 
walleye  fishing.  The  best  rod  I ever 
found  was  a common,  long  bamboo 
rod  that  had  a series  of  good  guides 
attached,  a tip  top  and  a good  reel 
seat.  The  length  of  this  rod  was 
around  10  feet  long,  had  a medium 
stiff  tip  action,  was  lined  up  with  a 
level  wind  casting  reel  and  a six 
thread  Cuttyhunk  linen  line.  This  is 


a “home-made”  outfit  and  an  excellent 
walleye  rigging  for  river  boat  fishing 
or  wading  where  the  streams  had  wide 
riffles,  with  rocky  pools,  numerous  bars 
of  gravel  and  sand,  boulders  and  flat 
stones  connecting  the  wadable  areas. 
A rod  of  this  type  can  be  built  by  any 
one  with  ordinary  abilities  in  fashion- 
ing tlieir  own  tackle.  The  materials 
for  it  can  be  purchased  from  most  any 
fishing  tackle  dealer.  If  it  is  constructed 
of  one  single  piece  of  bamboo  it  is  very 
simple,  but  if  desired  in  a two  or  three 
piece  style  the  rod  must  be  fitted  with 
good  chromium  or  brass  ferrules  which 
can  be  procured  from  the  average  fish- 
ing tackle  supply  merchants  and  whole- 
salers who  deal  in  rod  fittings.  Half  a 
dozen  good  stainless  steel  guides  will 
serve  to  carry  the  line  smoothly  and 
a tip-top  of  the  same  style  and  size 
with  which  the  average  spinning  rod 
or  bait  casting  outfit  is  equipped 
finishes  out  this  lengthy  still-fishing 
outfit. 

In  the  matter  of  lines  and  leaders 
the  walleye  still  fishing  outfit  and  drift 
fishing  requirements  run  definitely  to- 
ward the  heavier  tests  and  sizes.  A 
walleye  does  not  often  come  to  the 
surface  like  the  muskie  or  bass,  but 
plunges  to  the  shelter  of  the  bottom 
rock  ledges  and  weeds.  If  a line  is 
not  dependable  and  strong  it  fails  to 
meet  these  swirling  deep  undersurface 
boring  efforts  of  the  fish  to  twist  and 
roll  the  hook  from  its  sharp  fanged 
jaws.  In  a lake  it  fights  deep  and 
trickily  for  the  weeds  with  a heavy, 
tenuous  jerking  of  the  line  that  clearly 
briefs  the  angler  as  to  what  species 
of  fish  he  has  snagged. 

With  its  sharp,  fangy  teeth  the  fish 
can  sever  a good  line  and  any  ordinary 
leader  of  nylon  or  gut.  To  be  on  the 
safe  side  it  is  advisable  to  use  not 
less  than  a 25  lb.  test  braided  nylon 
casting  line,  preferably  of  a solid  black 
color  and  with  plenty  of  strength 
guaranteed  in  its  construction.  The 
new  nylon  braids  are  without  question 
far  superior  for  this  fishing.  The  8 
inch  stainless  steel  multistrand  con- 
structed casting  leader  with  brass  snap 
and  swivel  that  tests  from  20  to  40  lbs. 
pull  is  advisable.  In  the  old  days  we 
used  to  use  common  silvered  picture 
wire  braids,  of  steel  filaments,  without 
snaps  or  swivels,  merely  wrapping  a 
neat  loop  at  one  end  for  the  line  and 
then  wrapping  an  eye  bend  through 
hook.  This  worked  very  nicely  and 
still  does.  One  fault  must  be  elimi- 
nated. Be  sure  there  are  no  project- 
ing ends  of  the  wire  strands  at  the 
junctions  of  hook  eye  or  line  fastening. 
The  least  interference  when  the  wall- 


eye is  making  that  first  run  with  the 
bait  will  serve  to  alarm  and  frighten 
the  fish  causing  it  to  drop  the  bait. 
The  unions  of  the  line,  leader,  hook 
and  spinner  must  be  perfectly  smooth 
and  rounded  so  that  no  weed,  sharp 
rock  or  snag  will  catch  and  retard 
that  first  feeding  run. 


T'  he  best  type  of  spinner  to  use  with 
the  nightcrawler  or  minnow  is  the  June 
Bug  spinner.  This  comes  in  a variety 
of  spoon  blade  finishes  and  sizes.  The 
gold  and  silver  combination  is  ideal. 
This  spinner  twirls  easily,  has  no  pro- 
jecting rough  edges  to  snag  up  when 
a walleye  takes  the  nightcrawler  worm 
or  the  minnow  that  is  baited  to  the 
single  size  2/0  straight  bend  and  eyed 
hook.  It  is  a rounded,  compact,  flashy 
type  and  should  be  used  when  drift 
fishing  for  walleye  over  rocky  channel 
pools,  reefs  and  weed  beds.  The  min- 
now that  is  used  with  this  spinner 
works  best  when  baited  through  both 
lips  on  very  sharp  pointed  hook.  The 
nightcrawler  is  probably  the  best  cast- 
ing or  drifting  troll  bait  to  use  with 
the  June  Bug.  A size  4/0  hook,  straight 
bend  and  eyed  is  preferable.  The  first 
worm  is  loosely  threaded  on  the  hook 
with  two  inches  of  the  tail  left  free. 
Another  worm  is  then  slid  over  the 
point  and  the  bend,  leaving  an  inch 
or  so  of  the  second  worm  tail  free  to 
spin  and  wave.  If  the  fish  have  a 
tendency  to  strike  short  use  a trailer 
hook,  which  can  be  left  free  of  bait, 
slipping  it  over  the  point  and  barb 
of  first  hook  then  adding  a small 

(Turn  to  page  28) 
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Feathers  and  Furs  \ 


TWO  BIRDS,  TWO  FISH  in  hand  is  not 
only  meat  on  the  table  but  fun 
of  combining  hunting  with  fishing. 


DUCKS  HAVE  WINGS,  matched  wings 
make  excellent  wing  material  for 
flies  to  catch  fish  next  season. 


U 


Many  anglers  fail  to  realize  that 
uncountable  thousands  of  pros- 
pective trout  flies  are  roaming  the 
woodlands  of  Pennsylvania.  Existing 
perhaps  in  only  the  literal  sense,  they 
are  runrung  wild  along  the  fields  and 
fence  rows  in  disguise  as  plumage  and 
fur  on  wild  game. 

It  is  regrettable  so  much  of  this  po- 
tential fly  material  is  needlessly  dis- 
carded each  year  by  hunters  during 
the  autumn  gunning  season.  Prized 
pheasant  feathers,  bunny  fur,  turkey 
quills  and  squirrel  tails  totaling  in 
the  thousands  are  tossed  in  the  garb- 
age pail.  With  them  go  some  of  the 
finest  trout,  bass  and  panfish  flies.  Cer- 
tainly no  one  can  justify  killing  game 
solely  for  fly  tying  materials,  but  by 
using  the  sweet  wholesome  meat  as 
food  and  skins  for  flies,  wildlife  serves 
a dual  purpose  for  sportsmen.  In  fact, 
this  bi-product  of  hunting  can  go  a 
long  way  in  helping  to  provide  more 
fishing  pleasure. 

Anglers  should  certainly  try  to  sal- 
vage the  furs  and  feathers  they  or 
hunting  friends  normally  discard.  Later, 
perhaps  during  the  deep  January  snows, 
they  can  convert  this  colorful  material 
into  lures  for  spring.  Fly  tying  fills  the 
gap  between  seasons  wonderfully  well 
and  causes  both  field  activities  to  be- 
come even  more  interwoven.  Fishermen 
can  ask  hunting  friends  to  save  skins 
of  pheasants,  woodducks  and  tails  of 
deer  in  exchange  for  a few  trout  flies. 
Made  from  materials  taken  from  the 
game  they  killed,  the  flies  have  more 
meaning  than  similar  ones  purchased 
at  hardware  stores.  Visualize  the  per- 
sonal satisfaction  gained  in  catching  a 
trout  or  bass  on  a streamer  made  with 
hair  wings  from  a squirrel  bagged 
during  the  fall! 

Doubtlessly  other  fishermen  would 
like  to  convert  these  wildlife  jackets 
into  flies  but  feel  the  lures  are  too  diffi- 
cult to  make.  Space  does  not  permit 
going  into  this  topic  at  this  time,  but 
instructions  can  be  foimd  by  checking 
back  issues  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ang- 
ler, namely  issues  of  February  1952, 
1953  and  1954;  January  ’54  and  May 
1954.  These  show  the  exact  steps  and 
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By  DON  SHINER 

(illustrations  by  author) 


TAPPERS  as  well  as  hunters  are 
: >d  sources  of  fly  tying  material. 
' ces  of  animal  pelts  can  be 
< vaged  from  the  skinning  of  the 
'^imals  without  damage  to  the  sale. 


“HUNTER”  wet  fly  and  materials 
from  game  animals  that  made  it. 
Dressing  includes  turkey  quill,  wood 
duck  flank  feather,  porcupine,  musk- 
rat, fox  and  skunk  furs. 


may  clarify  the  hazy  conception  usually 
associated  with  this  hobby.  In  the 
meantime,  while  waiting  to  be  bitten 
by  the  fly  tying  bug,  these  persons  can 
salvage  a few  pheasant  skins  and  buck- 
tails  along  with  other  materials  during 
the  hunting  season. 

The  list  of  game  that  supplies  splen- 
did materials  is  quite  impressive  and 
includes  almost  all  game  bagged  by 
hunters  and  trappers.  Such  a list  might 
start  appropriately  with  the  variety  of 
squirrels. 

Squirrels:  The  fine  tails  on  the  black, 
gray,  red  and  fox  squirrels  are  suitable 
materials  for  wings  on  streamers  flies 
and  cork  bodied  bass  lures.  The  long 
hair  measures  from  one  to  two-inches 
in  length,  ranging  in  color  from  white 
to  brown  with  striking  black  bars. 
Supply  houses  catering  to  tiers  sell 
these  tails  at  prices  ranging  from  10  to 
40^  each  depending  on  whether  they 
are  natural  or  have  been  dyed  in 
various  colors.  With  the  great  number 
of  nut-crackers  bagged  each  fall,  fly 
tyers  certainly  could  obtain  a number 
of  tails  and  have  suitable  hair  for 
hundreds  of  flies  at  practically  no  cost. 

Rabbits:  The  soft  brown  to  mottled 
gray  fur  on  the  cotton-tail  and  snow- 
shoe  is  fine  material  when  spun  loosely 
on  waxed  thread  for  making  fuzzy 


bodies  for  wet  flies.  Such  patterns  as 
the  Grannom,  Stone  and  Hare’s  Ear 
plus  others  utilize  rabbit  fur.  While 
one  rabbit  skin  will  make  bodies  for 
literally  hundred  of  flies,  for  every 
hide  saved  while  dressing  that  fallen 
bunny  during  the  legal  hunting  season, 
10,000  others  are  thrown  into  the  garb- 
age. With  them  go  boxes  of  fine  trout 
flies. 

Porcupines:  The  famous  quill-bodied 
trout  flies  made  from  porcupine  quills 
are  known  by  tyers  the  world  over. 
Streamers  and  dry  flies  with  hair 
wings  from  porcupine  hair  are  equally 
as  famous.  And  the  long  stiff  guard 
hairs  found  mixed  with  the  quills  serve 
as  wonderful  tails  for  large  bulky  drake 
flies  imitating  the  largest  Mayflies.  Few 
of  these  animals  are  killed  by  hunters 
or  trappers,  but  plenty  are  found  dead 
along  the  roadside,  victims  of  hit  and 
run  drivers.  When  one  is  found,  a 
handful  of  quills  and  guard  hairs  can 
be  salvaged  and  used  for  flies  by  the 
angler  himself  or  given  to  friends  who 
are  tyers  or  learning  to  be  tyers. 

Bears:  Hair  from  old  bruin  is  a 
necessity  to  tyers  when  making  wings 
on  various  streamers,  hair  wing  flies 
and  cork  bugs.  Some  varieties  of  hair 
is  semi-translucent  with  a very  realis- 
tic “swimming”  action  in  the  water. 
The  black  bear  of  Pennsylvania  sup- 
plies fur  that  is  only  slightly  inferior 
to  the  grizzly,  polar  and  other  typ>es.  A 
small  piece  of  hide  from  one  killed  in 
season,  properly  salted  and  cured,  will 
provide  a good  stock  of  hair. 

Opossum:  The  cream  underfur  on 
this  rodent  is  approximately  1%-inches 
long,  is  easily  spun  or  dubbed  to  waxed 
thread  for  making  light  colored  trout 
fly  bodies.  It  can  be  further  used  in 
making  maribou-like  wings  on  stream- 
ers. The  long  glossy  guard  hairs  over 
the  back,  nearly  two-inches  in  length, 
and  barred  black  and  white,  also  make 
fine  hair  wings,  legs  and  tails.  It  is  a 
popular  material  and  deservingly  so. 
Paying  from  25(*  for  a small  piece  to 
as  much  as  $1.00  per  hide,  it  is  not  an 
expensive  item  as  materials  go,  but  the 
’possum  is  such  a common  animal  in 
(Turn  to  next  page) 
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FLIES  for  fishing,  can  be  tied  from  every 
Pennsylvania  game  bird  or  animal.  Many 
times  the  skins  are  discarded  each  year  by 
hunters  and  which  could  be  put  to  good  use 
by  fly  tyers. 


the  fields  and  fence  rows  of  Pennsylvania  that  its 
fur  should  be  readily  available  to  fishermen.  Trap- 
pers bag  many  small  ’possums  practically  worthless 
on  the  fur  market  but  valuable  for  flies. 

Muskrat:  Here  is  a wonderful  hair  for  making  fur 
bodies  on  dry  flies.  The  dun  gray  fur  has  a light 
bluish  tinge  which  makes  it  somewhat  translucent  and 
waterproof.  Pieces  of  fur  from  the  belly  of  the  hide 
are  best  suited  for  flies  so  it  does  not  interfere  with 
marketing  the  valuable  pelt.  Here  again  many  kits 
or  damaged  pelts  are  discarded  by  trappers,  provid- 
ing a ready  source  of  material  for  anglers  interested 
in  securing  native  material. 

Mink:  Here  is  a luxurious  waterproof  fur  of  unsual 
brilliance,  that  reflects  light  exceptionally  well,  mak- 
ing glossy  bodies  for  dry  flies.  The  pelts  are  normally 
so  valuable  that  it  is  not  practical  to  save  any  for 
fly  tying  purposes,  but  small  scraps  encountered  while 
skinning  the  animal  can  be  saved. 

Beaver:  Beavers  fall  into  the  same  category  as 
mink,  valuable  fur  bearers.  The  underfur  is  silky, 
easily  spun  on  waxed  thread  for  fly  bodies  and  the 
long  guard  hairs  are  suitable  for  wings  on  streamers. 
Small  pieces  of  this  hide  can  usually  be  salvaged 
from  trappers  without  damage  to  the  pelt. 

Fox:  Fox  furs  have  innumerable  uses.  That  found 
on  the  belly  and  underparts,  a light  tan  to  dark  ginger 
color,  makes  fine  dubbing  for  flies.  The  longer  hair 
over  the  back  makes  fluffy,  maribou-like  wings  on 
streamers,  with  a deadly  wiggling  action  in  the  water 
particularly  effective  on  game  fish.  Hunted  purely  for 
sport  or  for  bounty,  the  fox  pelt  has  had  little  value 
in  recent  years  since  the  fashion  trend  has  been  to- 
ward short  haired  furs.  The  angler  usually  has  access 
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FEATHERS  make  fine  birds  but  feathers  also 
make  fine  trout  flies.  Here  are  some  from 
ringneck  pheasant  (tail  and  breast),  turkey 
quills  and  tail  feathers;  wood  duck  flank  and 
wing  and  at  top  right,  grouse  hackles. 


to  some  of  these  skins  and  unless  he  adds  pieces  to 
his  material  collection  he  is  omitting  a fine  sovuce 
of  fur. 

Skunk:  When  deodorized,  the  tail  hair  is  widely 
used  on  streamers,  bass  bugs  and  hair  winged  flies 
of  all  kinds.  The  large  3 to  SVa-inch  hair  makes  ex- 
cellent 6 and  8X  streamers  and  salt  water  jigs.  Sold 
by  the  ounce,  tails  bring  as  much  as  30^  an  ounce 
or  $3.50  per  pound!  Of  course  a lot  of  flies  can  be 
tied  with  this  quantity  of  hair,  but  the  aggressive  fly 
tyer  can  have  pieces  of  this  pelt  by  simply  swapping 
a dozen  or  so  flies  with  a trapper  he  knows. 

Deer:  This  hair  is  in  much  demand  for  it  is  versa- 
tile, adapted  to  a wide  variety  of  lures.  For  example, 
the  hollow  body  hair  is  used  to  make  the  popular  bugs 
for  bass.  Packed  tightly  on  hooks,  then  trimmed,  it 
forms  a very  buoyant  body  on  flies  that  have  proved 
a boon  to  the  fly  rod  boys  for  bass.  The  long  hair  on 
the  tail  is  further  used  for  wings  on  streamers,  buck- 
tails,  cork  bug  lures  and  salt  water  jigs.  It  is  utilized 
in  making  effective  bodies  of  nymphs  such  as  the 
“Strawman”  representing  the  caddis  larva.  Ranging 
from  white  to  tan,  the  hair  is,  like  that  of  other  Penn- 
sylvania game,  dyed  various  colors.  Mickey  Finns, 
Champ’s  Special,  Edson  Tiger,  and  Lady  Doctor  are 
but  a few  of  the  many  flies  made  with  this  hair. 
Having  bagged  a husky  deer  during  the  legal  season, 
the  memory  of  the  creature  bounding  through  the 
laurel  is  brought  to  mind  each  time  a fly,  made  with 
its  fur,  is  handled.  This  doubles  the  fun  of  hunting. 
The  angler  who  does  not  use  pieces  of  deer  hide  in 
this  manner,  or  who  does  not  swap  a piece  to  a friend 

(Turn  to  page  27) 
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STREAMER  STUFF,  from  animal  tails.  Shown 
are  from  left:  gray  squirrel,  skunk,  red  fox, 
deer  and  fox  squirrel. 


HERE’S  HAIR  . . . top  row,  L-R:  skunk,  bear, 
porcupine,  deer.  Second  row:  beaver,  opposum, 
mink  and  muskrat. 


THE  WOODS  are  full  of  trout  and  bass 
flies  in  disguise.  Feathers  and  furs 
downed  while  hunting  make  excellent 
flies  for  fins  in  fishing. 


BUNNY  SKINS  from  hunter’s  bag  are  eagerly 
sought  by  fly  tyers,  the  fur  makes  good  trout  flies. 
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Notes  oil 

SWIVELS 

By  JOSEPH  D.  BATES,  JR. 

Author — Spinning  for  Fresh  Water  Game  Fish  (Little,  Brown  & Co.) 


Perhaps  I shouldn’t  admit  to 
foolish  lapses  of  intelligence  but, 
since  this  one  happened  so  long  ago 
when  spinning  was  new  to  me  and 
almost  unheard  of  to  others  in  this 
eoimtry,  it  may  be  well  to  mention 
it  as  a warning  for  others  never  to  go 
out  and  do  something  similar. 


We  were  trolling  strimg  minnows 
for  trout  with  spinning  tackle,  and  I 
had  tested  the  lure  alongside  to  be  sure 
that  it  wouldn’t  twist.  Then  I let  a lot 
of  line  out  and  placidly  sat  there,  wait- 
ing for  a strike,  while  the  outboard 
cruised  along  at  five  miles  an  hour 
or  so. 


After  a quarter  hour  of  this,  the  line 
near  the  rod  tip  seemed  to  be  twisting. 
I gave  it  some  slack,  and  immediately 
it  began  to  lay  together  in  a tangle 
of  coils. 

“Hand  line  it  in;  take  off  the  lure, 
and  let  the  line  imtwist  behind  the 
boat,”  I thought. 

This  operation  only  served  to  make 
things  worse  because,  before  I could 
get  the  lure  in,  the  line  was  in  such 
a completely  tangled  mess  that  the  only 
solution  was  to  cut  it  off  and  throw 
most  of  it  overboard. 

Yes,  I had  a swivel  between  lure 
and  line,  and  the  occurrence  proved 
to  me  that  it  is  rmwise  to  trust  a 
swivel — because  many  of  them  don’t 
always  “swiv.” 

A swivel,  of  course,  is  a pair  of  wire 
loops  with  their  flattened  heads  held 
together  by  what  is  called  a “barrel.” 
A barrel  swivel,  or  any  other  kind  of 
a swivel,  is  supposed  to  prevent  the 
twisting  of  the  terminal  bait  or  lure 
from  being  transmitted  upward  along 
the  line.  That’s  the  theory,  anyway. 
The  fact  is  it  doesn’t  always  work! 

The  fly  in  the  ointment  is  that,  while 
a swivel  may  operate  well  under 
moderate  tension,  it  may  not  operate 
at  all  at  fast  trolling  speeds,  or  when 
casting  into  fast  water.  When  you 
operate  it  alongside,  usually  it  will 
“swiv”  to  the  Queen’s  taste — but  ten- 
sion caused  by  fast  currents  or  fast 
boat  speeds  oftentimes  removes  the 
swiveling  action  and  makes  the  rig 
almost  rigid.  Two  swivels  may  be  better 
than  one  and,  on  that  theory,  the  Bead 
Chain  swivel  has  become  very  popular 
because  every  bead  in  the  chain  acts 
as  an  individual  swivel — and  there  are 
ten  or  a dozen  or  more  of  them  in  the 
Bead  Chain  linkages  you  can  buy  at 
any  sporting  goods  store. 

Great  minds  have  strained  them- 
selves in  an  attempt  to  make  a swivel 
“swiv”  as  much  as  it  should.  Perhaps 
the  nearest  anyone  can  get  to  this  is 
the  “Sampo”  swivel,  which  operates 
on  tiny  ball  bearings,  and  which  ac- 
cordingly is  rather  expensive.  This  little 
invention  goes  a long  way  toward 
solving  the  problem,  but  no  one  can 
guarantee  that  it  may  not  get  gunked 
up. 

So — what’s  the  answer  to  the  swivel 
problem? 

One  solution  is  to  avoid  lures  that 
have  a pronounced  tendency  to  twist 
or  turn.  Fortimately,  there  are  so  many 
non-twisters,  or  near  non-twisters,  that 
their  use  partially  solves  the  problem. 
Use  a swivel  or  two  anyway.  In 
trolling,  let  out  a little  line  and  check 
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it  for  twist  after  a minute  or  so.  If 
you  are  watchful,  you  are  reasonably 
safe. 

Another  solution — and  I think  the 
best  one  in  trolling — is  to  use  a rudder 
or  keel  between  the  swiveled  lure  and 
the  line.  The  keel  should  be  placed 
three  feet  or  more  up  on  the  line  from 
the  lure.  This  keel,  or  rudder,  forces 
the  swivel  to  operate  and  thus  usually 
eliminates  all  danger  of  twisting. 

There’s  a catch  in  this  one,  too, 
however!  You  have  to  use  a large 
enough  keel  to  prevent  it  also  from 
revolving  and  thus  failing  to  accom- 
plish its  purpose.  These  keels  usually 
are  made  in  the  form  of  a valentine 
heart  cut  down  the  middle.  Usually 
they  have  a small  hole  at  each  end  of 
the  upper  side  of  the  keel  to  which 
the  rest  of  the  tackle  is  attached.  Links 
or  snap  swivels  can  be  fastened  through 
the  holes.  It  is  fairly  easy  to  fashion 
such  keels  from  lead  or  from  plastic, 
or  even  to  cut  them  from  an  old  beer 
can!  Colorless  plastic  or  lead  is  best 
because  the  less  noticeable  they  are, 
the  better. 

Another  version  of  making  keels  is 
to  cut  them  heart-shaped  and  to  bend 
the  two  sides  together  around  a wire 
trace  or  (if  of  lead)  around  the  line. 
The  connection  has  to  be  rigid,  of 
course.  Lead  keels  work  nicely,  and 
heart-shaped  ones  can  be  bought  in 
tackle  stores.  Crimp  them  around  the 
line  with  fishermen’s  pliers.  I mention 
“Sportmate”  pliers  because  they  have 
parallel  acting  jaws  and  a multiplying 
action  which  exerts  tremendous  pres- 
sure. They  are  light  and  easy  to  carry 
and  are  the  only  cutter-pliers  I know 
of  which  will  snip  the  barb  from  a 
hook,  if  you  are  so  unlucky  as  to  get 
a barb  caught  in  your  clothes  or  in  a 
part  of  your  anatomy. 

In  light  spinning  or  when  trolling 
tiny  lures,  a keel  an  inch  or  so  long 
and  about  three-fourths  as  wide 
usually  is  enough.  For  heavier  trolling, 
you  may  need  them  from  three  to  five 
inches  long,  or  even  longer. 

To  me,  swivels,  keels  and  everything 
else  added  to  the  lure  are  necessary 
(or  unnecessary)  evils,  so  the  fewer  of 
them,  the  better.  If  a lure  has  a 
tendency  to  twist,  a swivel  or  two  is 
called  for.  Probably  a keel  of  correct 
size,  placed  above  the  swivel,  is  neces- 
sary, too,  to  insure  that  the  swivel 
will  work.  Carry  along  an  assortment 
of  these  gadgets — but  use  them  only 
when  necessary. 

Sporting  goods  stores  provide  many 
types  and  sizes  of  swivels,  including 
barrel  or  link  swivels  with  or  without 


snaps,  crossline  swivels,  three  and  four 
way  swivels,  the  ball  bearing  and  the 
Bead  Chain  types,  and  many  others — 
most  of  them  in  a choice  of  brass  or 
black  finishes.  An  assortment  of  swivels 
and  keels  and  a pair  of  good  pliers, 
plus  other  odds  and  ends,  can  be 
carried  in  a pocket  sized  plastic  box 
like  the  one  illustrated.  Mine  also  in- 
cludes cin  assortment  of  extra  hooks, 
spinner  blades,  clevises,  split  rings, 
stainless  steel  wire,  lure  bodies,  polish- 
ing cloth  and  other  small  necessities, 
plus  a pair  of  Sargent  & Company’s 
round  nosed  pliers.  With  these  and  the 
“Sportmate,”  a fisherman  can  do 
almost  any  job  connected  with  fixing 
tackle.  This  plastic  boxed  set  takes 
little  room  in  the  tackle  box  and  is  an 
ideal  outfit  for  repairing,  rerigging  or 
making  spinning  lures.  This  is  another 
story  which  we  may  take  up  later,  and 
it  is  covered  rather  completely  in  my 
new  book  SPINNING  FOR  FRESH 
WATER  GAME  FISH,  which  recently 
was  published  by  Little,  Brown  & Com- 
pany, of  Boston. 

Three  way  and  crossline  swivels  have 
a somewhat  different  purpose  than 
those  of  the  single  barrel  type.  The 
three  way  swivel  allows  using  two 
short  lines  or  leaders,  with  baited 
hooks,  on  the  terminal  end  of  the  rig. 
The  crossline  swivel  usually  is  rigged 
with  a baited  hook  and  short  line  con- 
nected to  the  snap.  One  of  the  rings 
is  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  rod  line 
and  the  other  to  a short  length  of  line 
to  which  a sinker  is  tied.  This  allows 
dropping  the  sinker  to  the  bottom  and 
keeping  the  bait  as  far  above  it  as  the 
rig  allows — usually  near  the  top  of  beds 
of  submerged  weeds. 

The  crossline  swivel  is  very  handy 
in  “bouncing”  bait  along  the  bottom  of 
fast  rivers.  In  this  case,  the  rings  of 
the  crossline  swivel  are  tied  into  the 
line  two  or  three  feet  above  the  bait. 
The  middle  link  or  snap  of  the  swivel 
holds  a finer  piece  of  monofilament  at- 
tached to  a sinker.  The  sinker  acts  as 
a casting  weight  in  spinning  or  plug 
casting,  and  the  finer  line  connected 
with  the  sinker  allows  it  to  be  broken 
loose  if  it  gets  caught  up,  thus  saving 
the  rest  of  the  rigging.  “Pencil  leads” 
usually  are  used  for  this  purpose  be- 
cause they  get  caught  up  less  often. 
A detailed  description  of  all  this  is 
contained  in  the  book  mentioned  above. 

Obviously,  three  way  and  crossline 
swivels  do  not  need  to  be  used  with 
keels  because  their  swiveling  action  is 
of  secondary  importance  to  the  three 
way  hook-up  which  they  offer. 

(Turn  to  page  27) 
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lores  of  the  “Colorado”  type. 


SAMPO  ball  bearing  swivel. 
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Late  i^easoii 
Fishing 

By  THAD  A.  BUKOWSKI 


The  crisp  weather  of  Autumn  nights 
curls  the  leaves  on  shore  trees.  A 
gentle  breeze  breaks  them  from  their 
wintering  branches  and  they  slowly 
separate  and  drift  down  to  the  glassy 
shore  of  the  lake’s  edge,  then  ride 
away  as  gentle  waves  lap  them  from 
one  side  to  the  other. 

The  oppressive  “sea  weed”  and  pond 
scums  are  gone.  Through  the  crystal 
waters  they  may  be  noticed  settling 
to  the  lake’s  bottom,  coating  large 
boulders  or  wrapping  themselves  in 
stray  wisps  around  shore  cattail. 

The  fish  are  on  the  forage.  The  lake 
looks  inviting  and  whether  the  day  be 
crisp  or  clear,  cloudy  or  drab,  its  great 
new  characteristic  is  that  it  is  almost 


completely  deserted.  Boats  which  plied 
its  waters  with  hundreds  of  happy  go 
lucky  picnickers,  are  now  gone,  either 
tethered  along  the  boat  house  shore 
or  parked  in  back  yards  and  garages. 

The  summer  fishing  had  been  poor, 
as  it  usually  is  on  blistering  days,  for 
the  combination  of  noise,  heat,  and 
plentiful  food  which  is  found  on  a 
popular  lake  combine  to  make  game 
fish  quite  lackadaisical.  Why  blame 
them?  For  who  would  go  chasing  a 
wilted  worm  or  spent  minnow  on  a 
hook  tangled  by  moss  or  weed  when 
tastier  and  more  plentiful  tidbits  are 
around  in  every  pocket  of  the  rankly 
weeded  lake. 

But  late  October  and  November 
change  this  scene.  That  which  we  fish- 
ermen call  “sea  weed”  is  gone,  and  the 
“frog  moss”  which  often  gets  even 
more  uncomplimentary  names,  too,  has 
settled  to  the  bottom  of  the  waters 
or  been  scattered  onto  wind  lapped 
shores.  The  spores,  or  seeds,  of  these 
weeds  have  settled  to  the  bottom  of 
the  lake  for  a winter  of  dormant  sleep, 
again  to  come  out  and  infest  the  lake 
with  their  spreading  and  troublesome 
arms  next  summer.  It  is  these  weeds, 
and  others,  however,  which  tend  to 
make  fishing  good,  for  they  permit  the 
growth  of  thousands  of  insect  larva, 
snails,  egg  masses,  and  the  like;  they 
permit  this  life  to  attach  to  them;  they 
provide  oxygen  for  the  waters  of  the 
lake  through  their  processes  of  growth, 
and  they  provide  cover  for  all  fish  dur- 
ing the  hot  summer  months. 

During  the  summer  these  lakes  have 
been  almost  unfishable.  Fishermen 
often  band  together  on  certain  lakes 
and  use  rake-like  devices  behind 
motored  skiffs  to  cut  out  the  weed.  But 
this  is  usually  a hopeless  task  as  the 
arms  of  the  weeds  stretch  out  again, 
and,  lapped  by  wind  roiled  waters. 


take  over  the  open  spots  once  more. 
Each  stretch  of  the  oar  on  these  lakes 
catches  great  gobs  of  weed  at  every 
pull,  and  many  a fisherman  curses  the 
lake  and  gives  up,  swearing  never  to 
fish  it  again. 

In  late  fall  things  are  now  different. 
Though  you  may  have  forsaken  it  with 
disgust  earlier  in  the  season  this  type 
of  productive  lake,  with  its  summer 
rooted  vegetation,  provides  the  best 
fishing  in  cool  waters  when  the  vege- 
tation is  gone. 

Now  the  bass,  walleye,  the  rock  bass, 
perch,  and  panfish  have  to  really  root 
for  food.  The  fishermen  can  set  out 
with  boat  or  move  along  a shoreline 
with  the  happy  forethought  weeds  will 
not  impede  his  fishing.  Neither  will  the 
noise  of  racing  motors  from  vaca- 
tioners interrupt  the  lake’s  placid  sur- 
face. The  crowd  is  gone  and  there  is 
much  more  peace  in  each  cast. 

Deeper  running  plugs  for  the  larger 
game  fishes  can  be  used  without 
snagging  weeds  with  greater  chances 
for  angling  success.  No  longer  must 
the  weedless  varieties  be  used,  and  no 
longer  do  fish  on  the  line  disgustingly 
disappear  into  a large  weed  bed  to 
disengage  themselves. 

There  is  a variety  of  fishing  in  late 
October  and  November  which  defi- 
nitely can  be  tagged  as  the  best  fishing 
season  of  the  year.  Earlier  in  the  year 
because  the  fish  had  too  much  natural 
food  and  because  of  annoying  weed 
masses  fishing  was  difficult. 

There  are  basically  two  types  of  lakes 
that  might  be  fished,  as  far  as  lake 
bottoms  are  concerned,  the  sandy, 
shoaly,  pebbly  bottomed,  rock  lodged 
lake,  and  secondly,  the  mud  bottomed 
lake.  The  first  type  generally  holds 
walleye,  smallmouth,  perch,  and  pan- 
fish. The  second  type  are  the  haunts  of 
largemouth.  The  Pymatuning  in  west- 
ern Pennsylvania,  though  not  a typi- 
cally weeded  lake,  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  pebbly  bottomed  lake  in 
many  of  its  parts.  In  it  the  late  season 
fishing  provides  superior  walleye 
catches.  The  best  catching  methods  at 
this  time  includes  the  use  of  large 
minnows  of  the  creek  chub  or  stone - 
roller  variety.  The  most  successful 
catches  are  made  with  an  rmusual 
setup  of  both  sinker  and  cork.  The 
sinker  is  either  split  shot  or  wrap- 
around led  strips  sufficient  for  easy 
casting  and,  to  keep  the  sizeable  min- 
now close  to  the  bottom  where  the 
walleye  feed,  yet  the  cork  is  placed 
near  the  sinker  and  is  only  of  sufficient 
size  to  help  the  minnow  barely  lift  the 
sinkered  line  off  the  bottom  enabling 
{Turn  to  page  28) 
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When  is  Taekle 


By  RAY  OVINGTON 


The  gilt  edges  of  the  cloud  strips 
were  burning  out  their  last  flares 
before  darkness  set  in  as  I alternately 
rowed  and  drifted  my  way  back  to 
the  dock.  I had  been  fishing  since  early 
morning  and  several  good  sized  bass 
were  on  the  stringer,  but  right  now 
my  main  interest  in  life  was  to  get  a 
few  of  these  into  a pan.  Man,  oh  man 
was  I starved! 

I was  tying  up  the  boat  when  I heard 
the  slap  of  a lure  and  glanced  behind 
to  see  another  angler  working  over 
the  water  I had  just  left.  He  seemed 
to  be  having  difficulty  in  casting  and  I 
watched  for  a minute  to  see  what  was 
the  matter.  His  rod  shot  up  and  his 
lure  slammed  down  hard,  not  ten  feet 
from  his  boat.  There  was  a moment’s 
pause  then  a loud  resonant  curse  as  he 
threw  his  rod  down  and  began  rowing 
viciously  toward  the  landing.  I helped 
him  ashore  and  saw  immediately  that 
part  of  his  difficulty  was  the  heavy, 
stiff  line  he  was  using,  especially  when 
he  was  using  a light  lure. 

“If  you  don’t  mind  a suggestion,”  I 
began,  “ten  pound  test  line  on  that  reel 
is  unnecessary.” 

“You  ever  catch  a big  bass.  Mister?” 
he  asked  belligerently.  “They’d  bust 
anything  lighter!  Believe  me  . . . I’m 
going  back  to  my  old  rig,  this  spinning 
is  for  the  birds!” 

“Well,  look  now,”  I tried  again 
wondering  why  I was  getting  into  this 
at  all  . . . “your  reel  is  the  same 

make  as  mine  . . . let’s  switch  spools 
a moment  and  I think  you’ll  get  a 
sruprise.” 

After  he  had  re-rigged  his  rod  and 
attached  his  same  light  plug,  I mo- 
tioned him  to  the  dock’s  edge. 

“That  snag  out  there  is  good  enough 
for  a target.  Bring  your  rod  back  to 
about  10:00  o’clock  position  and  then 
flip  it  forward  without  any  pause.” 
He  followed  the  directions  perfectly 
and  his  plug  sailed  straight  out  and 
landed  some  150  feet  away. 

“Try  a couple  more  casts!”  I urged 
to  prove  to  him  it  was  no  accident. 


“This  is  more  like  it!”  he  commented. 
“And  so  easy!” 

“Perhaps  you’ll  believe  me  now  . . . 
balanced  tackle  is  as  important  in  spin- 
ning as  it  is  in  bait  or  fly  casting.  The 
eight  or  ten  pound  line  usually  re- 
quired on  the  stiffer  bait  casting  rod 
is  completely  urmecessary  for  spinning 
rods  inasmuch  as  they  are  longer, 
lighter  in  tip  action  and  work  entirely 
different.  They’ve  more  spring  and 
cushion  against  the  strike  and  play 
of  a big  fish  and  best  of  all,  require 
less  lure  weight,  consequently,  less  line 
diameter  and  pound  test  to  accomplish 
the  same  ends.  A light  line  pulling  from 
the  stationery  spirming  reel  offers  no 
friction  to  hold  back  the  lure  or  plug, 
but  if  you  use  a heavy  test  line  it  will 
not  only  spill  off  the  reel  spool  in  coils, 
but  will  kin  distance.” 

“I  certainly  see  your  point  now,  but 
how  about  those  big  bass,  Mister?  If 
four  or  six  pound  line  balances  with 
this  rig  . . . how  do  you  go  about 

landing  a whopper  fish  with  it"^” 

I showed  him  my  string  of  nice 
plump  bass.  “Your  rod  will  break 
before  you  can  snap  six  pound  line,  so 
it  is  entirely  adequate  for  most  fresh 
water  fish  on  this  continent.  Believe 
it  or  not,  I have  taken  big  25  pound 
barracuda  on  six  pound  line  and  eight 
and  nine  pound  bonefish  on  four  pound 
line.  Don’t  forget  that  the  rod  tip  acts 
as  the  first  break  against  the  pull  of 
the  fish  and  then  the  drag  on  your  reel 
supplies  the  next  cushion.  With  your 
reel  drag  set  in  the  anti-reverse  posi- 
tion you  simply  reel  in  line  against  him 
. the  drag  will  tire  anything. 
Finally,  with  monofilament  line  the 
stretch  helps  out  still  more.  Add  to 
this  the  supply  of  150  to  200  yards  and 
you’ll  never  fear  a breakup  but  have 


the  benefit  of  100%  tackle  efficiency 
to  boot!” 

It  was  pitch  black  by  this  time  and 
I was  still  famished  though  satisfied 
too.  I had  done  my  good  deed  for  the 
day  and  another  angler  was  enlight- 
ened to  the  need  for  balanced  equip- 
ment. I cite  this  example  because  there 
is  a great  army  of  bait  casters  who 
have  taken  up  the  new  spinning  tackle 
and  have,  unfortunately,  attempted  to 
carry  over  their  old  ideas. 

Actually,  the  secret  of  balanced 
tackle  lies  in  matching  the  rod,  line 
and  lure,  forgetting  for  the  most  part 
the  size  of  fish  to  be  caught  with  it. 
If  you  prefer  the  heavy  plugs,  spoons 
and  rigs,  then  a fairly  long  medium  to 
heavy  fresh  water  rod,  preferably  of 
glass,  should  be  equipped  wdth  the 
medium  or  regulation  size  fresh  water 
spinning  reel  loaded  with  four  or  six 
pound  line.  This  set  up  will  also  be 
excellent  and  powerful  enough  to  troll 
deep  for  big  lakers  and  cast  and  troll 
for  such  salt  water  fish  as  blues,  weaks, 
stripers,  snook,  tarpon,  bonefish  and 
jacks.  For  fresh  water  fishing,  the  light 
lures  will  cast  well  with  this  same  rod 
if  you  load  your  spare  spool  with  three 
pound  line.  These  lighter  lures  are 
generally  used  on  the  trout  stream  and 
even  when  fishing  fast  water,  you’ve 
enough  strength  of  line  to  land  trout 
and  river  bass  up  to  five  and  six 
pounds.  You  simply  let  them  run 
against  the  drag,  reeling  in  the  slack, 
making  sure  never  to  relax  the  shock 
absorbing  bend  in  the  rod. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bulk  of 
your  fishing  will  be  for  trout  and  bass 
and  small  salt  water  game  fish,  a 
lighter,  softer  action  rod  will  handle 
the  wide  field  of  lighter  lures  such  as 
(Turn  to  page  29) 
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Commissioner  William  Burk  snaps  picture  as  John  Buck,  Lee 
Bush,  Michael  Chest  and  Russell  Matchner  plant  bass,  bull- 
heads and  yellow  perch  in  river  at  mouth  of  Wissahickon. 
Warden  Carper  directs  stocking. 


Warden  Tom  Carper  watches  Michael  Chest  place  yellow 
perch  in  the  river. 


Stocking  of  the  Schuylkill  River  in  the  Philadelphia  Area 


For  the  first  time  in  over  forty  years, 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission, 
stocked  the  Schuylkill  River  in  the 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia. 

Recently,  the  Army  Engineers,  in 
conjunction  with  the  State  Govern- 
ment’s Pure  Streams  Program,  and  the 
cleaning  up  of  the  Schuylkill,  completed 
their  dredging  operation  in  the  Fair- 
mount  Park  Section  of  the  Schuylkill 
River.  As  soon  as  this  operation  was 
completed,  C.  A.  French,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission, ordered  his  biologists  to  make 
a survey  of  the  area  to  determine  if  it 
was  satisfactory  to  be  stocked  with 
fish.  The  report  of  the  biologists  was 
favorable  and  thousands  of  fishermen 
in  the  Philadelphia  area  will  be  very 
happy  to  learn  that  the  Schuylkill  is 
now  being  stocked  from  the  aquarium 
up  stream  to  the  falls  of  Schuylkill,  a 
distance  of  approximately  six  miles. 

The  program  calls  for  stocking  cat- 
fish, sunfish,  yellow  perch,  and  bass.  A 
consignment  of  bass  scheduled  to  be 
stocked  Wednesday,  October  sixth,  was 


under  the  supervision  of  The  Honor- 
able William  D.  Burk,  a member  of 
the  Fish  Commission,  who  resides  in 
Melrose  Park,  Philadelphia. 

Previous  to  this  stocking,  the  states 
clean  up  program  on  the  Schuylkill 


River  made  possible  the  stocking  of 
many  miles  of  this  stream  in  Mont- 
gomery and  Berks  Counties. 

These  sections  will  be  stocked  this 
fall  in  the  Commission’s  regular  stock- 
ing program. 


Clean  Streams  Conference  Meets  in  Harrisburg,  Nov.  19 

The  third  annual  Pennsylvania  Clean  Streams  Conference  sponsored 
by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  eighteen  cooper- 
ating agencies  will  meet  November  19  in  the  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Har- 
risburg. 

Speakers  will  include:  R.  Rupert  Kountz,  Professor  of  Sanitary  Engi- 
neering, Pennsylvania  State  University;  Dr.  Donald  T.  Jackson,  chair- 
man of  Pennsylvania  Section,  Ntl.  Cotmcil  for  Stream  Improvement; 

Dr.  Henry  F.  Hebley,  member  of  the  State  Chamber  of  Pollution  Abate- 
ment Committee  and  Chairman  of  the  Pittsbmgh  Chamber’s  commit- 
tee; Leonard  P.  Fox,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

U.  S.  Senator  James  H.  Duff  will  speak  to  the  luncheon  session  of  the 
group  on  “Keeping  the  Clean  Streams  Program  in  High  Gear.” 
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More  Fishing  Waters  Added  in  Experimental 
Stocking  Program 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  stocks  Lehigh  River  and  Canal,  also 

Delaware  Canal. 

Story  and  Photos  by  Luther  B.  Hoffman 


1IGH  RIVER  gets  first  experimental  consignment  of  bass  below  breast 
Laury’s  Dam.  Supervising  the  stocking  and  work  is  an  expert  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 


October  2,  1954,  as  a DAY  TO 

REMEMBER.  Exactly  at  noon  of 
that  day  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission truck  arrived  at  the  Walnut- 
port  Post  Office  with  a consignment  of 
7500  Bass  fingerlings  to  be  stocked; 
2000  in  the  Lehigh  Canal  in  the  Wal- 
nutport  area;  2000  for  the  Freemans- 
burg  section  of  the  same  canal;  2000 
for  the  Lehigh  River  and  1500  for  the 
Delaware  Canal. 

Thus  begins  an  experiment  that  was 
made  possible  by  local  sportsmen  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Fish  Commission 
through  months  of  labor  which  saw 
long  sections  of  washed  out  and  pol- 
luted canal  transformed  into  slow- 
moving  deep-water  streams,  made  more 
beautiful  by  the  absence  of  coal  resi- 
due which  had  polluted  it  since  the  be- 
ginning. 

The  enforcement  of  anti-pollution 
laws  has  done  much  toward  cleaning 
up  the  waters  of  the  Lehigh  River. 
Unfortunately  the  fertility  of  the 
River  bed  and  banks  is  well  below  that 
of  the  Canal,  which  for  the  most  part 
is  very  fertile. 


CANAL,  where  most  of  work  was  done  received  first 
honors  when  2,000  fingerling  bass  were  stocked.  Water 
is  now  deep  and  clear  with  an  abundance  of  life- 
supporting vegetation. 


FISH  COMMISSION  truck  arrives  at  Walnutport 
Post  Office  on  BANNER  DAY  when  first  bass 
is  to  be  stocked  in  the  canal  and  Lehigh  river. 


Aliquippa  High  School,  Aliquippa,  Pa. 

Conservation,  Fishing  and  Hunting  Club  Report  1953-1954 

By  Lawrence  F.  Blaney 


The  school  year  1953-54  has  been  a 
memorable  one  for  the  Conservation, 
Fishing  and  Hunting  Club.  Our  mem- 
bership has  doubled  since  1952-53. 
There  are  now  103  members  in  the 
club — sixty-three  boys  and  forty  girls. 

Thirteen  seniors  graduate  from  the 
club  in  May.  They  along  with  their 
parents,  are  now  Honorary  Lifetime 
members,  thus  keeping  the  contact  with 
our  members  after  graduation. 

Our  activities  this  year  began  with 
a bake  sale  to  pay  for  our  page  in  the 
Quippian.  As  in  the  past,  we  began  the 
club’s  activities  preparing  for  the  1953 
hunting  season.  Movies,  speakers,  and 
visual  materials  covering  all  phases  of 
conservation,  fishing  and  hunting.  Dep- 
uty Game  Warden,  Wayne  Ramsey 
once  again  spoke  to  our  club  on  hunt- 
ing, game  laws,  game  violations  and 
farmer-hunter  relations.  Mr.  Howard 
Weischel,  President  of  the  Aliquippa 
Bucktails  and  instructor  for  the  Junior 
Rifle  League  spoke  and  demonstrated 
all  phases  of  gun  handling  and  safety 
afield.  These  two  speakers  had  their 
remarks  and  demonstrations  supple- 
mented by  a movie  from  Sporting  Arms 
and  Ammvmition  from  New  York  City. 
This  meeting  took  place  just  before  the 
opening  of  small  game  season.  The 
following  day,  Mr.  Crawford,  our  High 
School  Principal  called  a special  as- 
sembly and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
members  of  our  club,  gave  to  the  en- 
tire student  body  a demonstration  of 
safe  gim  handling  for  those  going  afield 
for  the  opening  of  the  1953  small  game 
season. 

A scrap  book  of  the  club’s  activities 
from  its  humble  beginnings  in  1938  was 
compiled  and  sent  in  for  consideration 
for  one  of  the  Nash  Conservation 
Awards.  The  scrap  book  was  made  up 
of  copies  of  letters  from  the  personal 
files  of  Mr.  Blaney;  a smaller  scrap 
book  of  some  of  the  club’s  activities 
from  1938  to  1953;  copies  of  articles  pub- 
lished commending  the  activities  of 
the  club  and  pictures  of  the  activities 
of  the  club  since  1938.  Our  club  was 
the  only  high  school  in  the  United 
States  to  be  so  recognized  for  its  ac- 
tivities and  Mr.  Blaney,  as  its  spon- 
sor, was  awarded  one  of  the  ten  Nash 
Conservation  Awards  that  were  pre- 
sented to  ten  private  citizens  in  the 


United  States  and  Canada.  The  com- 
mendation and  citation  that  accom- 
panied the  presentation  of  the  award  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  on  January  7,  1954 
read  as  follows: 

“Lawrence  F.  Blaney,  Aliquippa, 
Pennsylvania,  High  School  Teacher. 
Mr.  Blaney’s  nomination  was  forwarded 
by  the  Aliquippa  High  School  Con- 
servation, Fishing  and  Hunting  Club. 
He  organized  this  club  in  1938  and 
guided  its  growth  and  progress.  He  has 
taught  these  young  people  the  vital 
importance  of  good,  sound  conserva- 
tion practices  and  good  sportsmanship. 
Throughout  his  teaching  career,  he 
has  carried  on  a one  man  battle  to  im- 
press upon  the  minds  of  his  high  school 
students  the  importance  and  need  for 
conservation  measures  in  the  United 
States.”  Commendations  from  thirty- 
six  Conservation  Departments  in  the 
United  States  have  been  received;  two 
from  Canada;  twenty-three  magazines 
with  national  circulation  have  sent 
commendations;  local  and  Pittsburgh 
newspapers  have  sent  commendations; 
letters  from  Conservation,  Wildlife 
Agencies,  Izaak  Walton  League,  Out- 
door Writers  of  America  and  clubs  from 
forty  different  states  of  the  United 
States  have  been  received  and  acknowl- 
edged requesting  materials  and  infor- 
mation regarding  the  activities  of  our 
club. 

On  January  28,  1954,  sixty-five 

members  of  our  club  were  the  guests 
of  the  Carnegie  Museum  to  view  the 
wildlife  and  conservation  display  at  the 
museum. 

Since  January  7,  1954,  I have  been 
guest  speaker  at  twenty-three  ban- 
quets. These  have  been  Hunting  and 
Fishing  Clubs,  Service  Clubs,  P.T.A. 
groups.  Boy  and  Girl  Scout  groups  and 
church  groups.  On  many  of  these  oc- 
casions, the  officers  of  my  club  have 
accompanied  me  as  guests. 

Our  program  this  past  winter  has 
consisted  of  constructing  feeding  shel- 
ters on  Independence  Road  to  take  care 
of  a stocking  of  quail  that  the  Ali- 
quippa Bucktails  put  out  in  Decem- 
ber. We  also  planted  200  willow  cut- 
tings along  Traverse  Creek  in  the 
Raccoon  Creek  State  Park  in  early 
March. 


FLY  FISHERS 
ENTOMOLOGY 

(From  page  11) 


In  the  rapid  part  of  the  water  they 
may  be  found: 

(a)  under  stones. 

(b)  ranging  freely  about  the  stream 
bed,  crests  of  dams,  etc. 

(c)  among  leaf  drifts,  and  in  the  muck 
in  eddies. 

In  the  quiet  part  of  the  water  they 
may  be  found: 

(d)  burrowing  in  the  mud,  sand  and 
gravel. 

(e)  climbing  among  the  weeds. 

(f)  sprawling  upon  the  bottom. 

The  adult  winged  mayflies  transform- 
ing from  the  above  respective  groups 
are  as  follows: 

(a)  Red  Quill,  Ginger  Quill,  March 
Brown,  White  Mayfly. 

(b)  Iron  Blue  Dun,  Jenny  Spinner, 
White  Gloved  Howdy. 

(c)  Golden  Spinner. 

(d)  Green,  Black,  Gray  and  Yellow 
Drakes. 

(e)  Brown  Quill. 

(f)  Olive  Dun. 

CADDIS  FLIES 

The  larva  of  these  insects  known  as 
caddis  worms  or  caddis  creepers  are 
encased  in  tubes  or  sheaths  which  they 
drag  along  over  the  stream  bed.  These 
cases  or  homes  in  which  they  dwell 
are  constructed  out  of  a variety  of  ma- 
terials such  as  sand,  stones,  leaves, 
bark,  shells,  twigs,  etc.,  and  vary  from 
one  fourth  of  an  inch,  to  over  two 
inches  in  length.  Each  family  prefers 
a type  of  architecture  distinctly  its  own, 
the  shapes  many  and  varied. 

When  ready  to  assume  the  pupa  stage, 
the  larva  fastens  its  case  to  some  sup- 
port and  closes  the  opening  with  a thick 
silk  mesh.  After  the  body  has  altered 
its  shape  and  the  wings  have  formed, 
the  pupa — enclosed  in  a thin  skin- 
tears  open  the  silk  screen  door  at  the 
mouth  of  the  case,  and  rises  to  the 
surface.  The  covering  skin  then  splits 
open,  the  fly  emerges  and  grasps  some 
object  upon  which  it  can  climb  above 
the  water  to  dry  its  wings. 

Adult  Caddis  Flies  have  long,  thread- 
like antennae  which  usually  project 
straight  out  in  front.  The  hind  wings 
are  shorter  and  broader  than  the  fore 
wings,  and  both  pair  rest  slanting,  like 
a roof,  over  the  abdomen  when  the  in- 
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sect  is  resting.  In  general,  they  are 
hairy,  moth-like  insects,  delicately 
colored,  and  appear  in  greatest  numbers 
at  dusk  or  after  nightfall.  Some  caddis 
flies  are  of  particular  importance  to  the 
wet  fly  fishermen  due  to  the  females 
habit  of  swimming  and  crawling  be- 
neath the  water  to  lay  her  eggs. 

STONE  FLIES 

The  nymph  of  the  stone  fly  prefers 
stretches  of  stream  where  the  water 
flows  swiftly  over  a rocky  bottom.  As 
their  name  implies,  these  insects  make 
their  homes  under  stones  on  the  stream 
bed,  but  the  Willow  is  sometimes  found 
in  the  leaf  drifts.  The  nymph  may  be 
recognized  by  its  two  tails,  the  fine 
gills  under  the  thorax,  and  by  the  pos- 
session of  the  two  tarsal  claws. 

Around  the  first  of  May  or  earlier, 
when  ready  to  change  into  flies,  they 
fasten  themselves  to  stones  at  the 
water’s  edge.  There  the  nymphal  skin 
splits  open  permitting  the  fly  to  escape. 
Certain  types  also  clamber  above  the 
water  on  projecting  sticks  or  weeds  to 
transform. 

The  adult  flies  are  heavy  in  flight  and 
easily  captured.  A favorite  resting  place 
is  on  the  underside  of  leaves.  Last 
season  on  Young  Womans  Creek,  I 
secured  quite  a few  specimens  of  the 
stone  fly  Perla  simply  by  shaking  the 
bushes  along  the  stream  and  picking 
the  flies  off  the  ground.  The  distinguish- 
ing features  of  the  adults  are  the  wide, 
notched,  and  pleated  hind  wings;  the 
two  tarsal  claws;  the  broad  flat  head, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  wings 
rest  flat  over  the  abdomen. 

Stone  Flies  rarely  appear  in  the  im- 
mense swarms  characterized  by  the 
mayflies  and  caddis  flies,  yet  they  are 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  fly 
fisher.  With  the  exception  of  the  green 
and  yellow  stone  flies,  the  majority  of 
these  insects  are  of  subdued  colors, 
brown  predominating. 

CRANE  FLIES 

These  flies  appear  in  the  greatest 
numbers  during  the  late  summer,  but 
are  quite  common  throughout  the  trout 
fishing  season.  The  larvae,  commonly 
known  as  water  worms  are  found  in 
the  hollow  stems  of  submerged  twigs, 
in  the  muck  and  leaf  drifts  of  streams. 
They  are  also  found  under  stones  and 
in  the  sand  on  the  stream  bed.  Some  of 
the  larva  are  quite  small,  while  others 
attain  two  inches  or  more  in  length. 
Due  to  its  long  legs,  the  adult  fly  can 
hardly  be  mistaken  for  any  other  insect. 
In  the  rear  of  the  wings  are  a pair  of 


knobbed  halteres  which  will  further 
serve  as  a means  of  identification. 

MIDGES 

These  small  insects  appear  later  in 
the  season,  usually  at  a time  when  trout 
refuse  all  but  the  smallest  flies.  They 
frequently  appear  in  immense  swarms, 
and  at  such  times  their  pupa  cases  can 
often  be  noticed  in  thick,  scum-like 
patches  on  the  top  of  the  water.  Doubt- 
less the  majority  of  fly  fishermen  have 
witnessed  large  swarms  of  these  flies 
and  believed  them  to  be  mosquitoes, 
for  they  resemble  them,  but  do  not  bite. 

The  larva,  worm-like  in  form,  live 
in  thin  filmy  tubes  attached  to  stones 
and  leaves  underwater,  sometimes  at 
a great  depth.  There  are  two  principal 
varieties,  the  white  and  the  red.  Both 
are  found  on  our  streams,  but  the  latter 
prefer  lake  regions  where  they  are 
known  as  Blood  Worms. 

When  ready  to  change  into  flies  the 
pupa  rises  to  the  top  of  the  water  and 
floats  there  in  a vertical  position,  de- 
scending when  disturbed  but  quickly 
rising  again.  Their  most  conspicuous 
feature  in  this  stage,  are  the  tube  gills 
which  resemble  small  silvery  brushes. 

The  adults  are  slender,  gnat-like  in 
form,  the  male  fly  conspicuous  by  the 
large,  fan  shaped,  feathery  antennae. 
The  midges  may  be  distinguished  from 
mosquitoes  by  the  rear  part  of  the 
wing — (see  sketch). 

MISCELLANEOUS  FLIES 

Under  this  heading  appears  those  flies 
found  in  and  around  the  water  such 
as  the  Fish  Fly,  the  Alder,  Scud,  the 
Red  Legged  March  Fly,  as  well  as  those 
land  flies  blown  on  the  water  by  winds, 
the  Blue  Bottle,  White  Miller,  Golden 
Eyed  Gauze  Wing,  Deer  Fly  and  the 
Scorpion  Fly. 

FISH  FLIES — These  flies  are  quite 
common  on  our  trout  streams  but  never 
appear  in  the  great  swarms  character- 
ized by  the  mayflies  and  caddies  flies. 
Chauliodes  lunatus  the  most  common 
species,  has  a wing  spread  of  about  two 
inches,  is  dark  brown  or  black  in  color. 
Its  brownish  black  wings  are  traversed 
by  a broad  white  band,  and  in  addition 
there  appears  numerous  small  whitish 
patches  and  spots. 

The  Fish  Fly  and  the  Alder  Fly  both 
belong  to  the  order  Megaloptera,  their 
wings  distinguishing  peculiarities  of 
this  group.  In  addition  to  the  numerous 
traverse  veins  in  the  costal  area,  the  sub 
costa  and  first  radius  veins  are  apically 
fused — see  sketch  which  is  typical  for 
both  the  Fish  Fly  and  the  Alder. 


The  larvae  of  the  Fish  Fly  resemble 
hellgrammites,  but  about  one  half  their 
length.  They  live  entirely  in  the  water, 
commonly  found  in  the  mud  on  the 
underside  of  submerged  timbers  and 
under  stones  on  the  stream  bed. 

ALDER  FLIES — This  insect  known 
as  Sialis  infumata  is  the  prototype  of 
that  familiar  trout  fly  known  as  the 
Alder.  Like  the  Fish  Fly,  it  is  quite 
commonly  found  on  our  trout  streams, 
but  never  appears  in  great  swarms. 

The  adult  insect  is  considerably 
smaller  than  the  Fish  Fly,  and  has  a 
wing  spread  of  approximately  one  inch. 
It  has  black  legs  and  antennae,  smoky 
black  wings,  and  a black  body.  The 
nymph,  conspicuous  by  its  single  hairy 
tail,  may  be  found  buried  in  the  sand 
and  gravel,  sometimes  a foot  below  the 
bed  of  the  stream. 

SCUD — The  Scuds,  or  Fresh  Water 
Shrimp,  appear  in  almost  unbelievable 
numbers  especially  in  swampy  streams 
where  water  cress  abounds.  Apparently 
they  feed  on  the  roots  for  they  con- 
gregate there  by  the  hundreds.  They 
are  almost  invariably  found  in  coupla, 
and  appear  to  have  difficulty  in  finding 
a sufficient  change  of  mates.  Gammarus 
minus  a common  species,  has  a trans- 
parent amber  colored  body  about  one- 
half  inch  long,  has  bright,  black  eyes. 
The  legs  are  composed  of  fourteen  pair, 
eight  on  the  thorax  and  six  on  the 
abdomen,  those  on  the  thorax  the  long- 
est. 

RED  LEGGED  MARCH  FLY— When 
once  seen  this  insect  cannot  be  forgot- 
ten. Its  legs  are  a combination  of  bril- 
liant blood  red  and  jet  black,  the  red 
part  being  on  the  thickest  part  of  the 
leg,  that  is,  the  femur.  It  is  a time  fly 


“Just  managing  to  keep  my  head  under 
water,  how’s  things  with  you?’’ 
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having  only  one  pair  of  wings,  about 
three  eighths  of  an  inch  long,  light 
black  in  color.  The  body  of  the  insect 
is  black  and  is  clothed  with  whitish 
hair  along  the  sides.  The  pupa  stage  of 
this  insect  is  found  buried  in  the  bank 
of  the  stream  usually  at  the  waters 
edge  or  slightly  above  it.  After  trans- 
forming to  the  winged  stage,  the  fly 
staggers  forth  from  its  buri’ow  and  falls 
into  the  water  where  it  can  quite  often 
be  noticed  struggling  on  the  surface. 

BLUE  BOTTLE,  WHITE  MILLER, 
GOLDEN  EYED  GAUZE  WING,  DEER 
FLY  and  SCORPION  FLY— These  in- 
sects are  so  well  known  I feel  it  un- 
necessary to  add  anything  further  con- 
cerning them.  They  are  chiefly  taken 
by  trout  when  blown  on  the  water  by 
strong  winds,  and  not  nearly  as  im- 
portant as  other  flies  earlier  described. 

COLLECTING  AND  PRESERVING 
TROUT  STREAM  INSECTS 

In  collecting  winged  insects  certain 
tools  such  as  a net,  killing  bottle,  pins 
etc.  are  needed. 

The  diameter  of  tlie  net  should  be 
approximately  10  to  12  inches,  depth  of 
bag  about  double  this.  The  material 
should  be  of  the  finest,  lightest  cloth 
obtainable;  the  handle  about  three  feet 
long,  (see  sketch) . 

The  bottle  containing  the  killing  agent 
is  constructed  as  follows:  procure  a 
wide-mouthed  bottle  with  a screw  top. 
Place  two  sheets  of  blotting  paper  over 
the  bottom;  over  this  blotting  paper 
place  a layer  of  cyanide  of  potassium 
about  one  fourth  of  an  inch  thick;  on 
top  of  the  cyanide  pour  a thin  layer 
of  plaster  of  paris  about  three  six- 
teenths of  an  inch  thick;  and  finally  on 
top  of  this  place  two  more  sheets  of 
blotting  paper.  The  bottle  should  at  all 
times  be  tightly  corked  and  under  no 
consideration  be  inhaled  for  the  fumes 
are  exceedingly  poisonous.  After  con- 
structing such  a bottle  it  should  be  al- 
lowed to  age  a week  or  so  before  be- 
ing used.  Insects  should  not  remain  long 
in  the  bottle  and  as  soon  as  killed  be 
removed  and  pinned  dry. 

Pins  for  mounting  may  be  procured 
from  biological  supply  houses;  they  are 
about  one  and  one  half  inches  long, 
have  a small  head  and  black  enameled. 
Size  No.  2 will  prove  about  right  for 
trout  stream  insects  for  they  are  in- 
variably pinned  through  the  thorax. 
Mayflies  should  be  mounted  with  wings 
close  together  in  a vertical  upright 
position;  in  pinning,  try  not  to  crush 
the  thorax. 

A box  must  be  prepared  for  housing 
the  specimens.  This  can  be  an  ordinary 


cigar  box,  rather  deep,  having  a three- 
fourths  inch  layer  of  cork  in  the  bot- 
tom. Assuming  the  insect  is  as  yet  un- 
determined, a small  sheet  of  paper 
should  be  pinned  underneath  the  speci- 
men, this  paper  to  furnish  the  date, 
location  of  the  stream  where  caught, 
(see  sketch). 

Another  means  of  preserving  insects 
is  by  dropping  them  into  a bottle  con- 
taining seventy  per  cent  alcohol.  A slip 
of  paper  written  in  pencil  describing 
location  and  date  should  be  put  in  with 
the  insects  for  ready  identification. 
Never  use  ink  for  the  writing  will  soon 
fade.  The  above  alcohol  solution  is  gen- 
erally used  by  entomologists  but  not 
too  satisfactory;  the  colors  will  soon 
fade,  in  fact  fading  will  occur  in  all  in- 
sects preserved  in  any  solution  regard- 
less of  what  is  used.  Halford,  in  his 
Modern  Development  of  the  Dry  Fly 
mentions  a formalin  solution,  but  the 
colors  will  fade  in  this  almost  as  quickly 
as  in  alcohol.  Be  sure  the  bottles  used 
in  housing  the  specimens  are  of  large 
enough  diameter,  otherwise  the  flies 
will  be  crushed  in  withdrawing  them 
for  examination.  In  collecting  speci- 
mens, I urge  that  a considerable  num- 
ber be  secured.  In  addition  to  those 
secured  by  net,  one  can  quite  often 
pick  them  off  of  spider  webs  and 
shrubbery  bordering  the  stream.  Col- 
lecting after  dark  can  be  accomplished 
by  driving  the  car  along  the  waters 
edge,  spreading  a white  sheet  on  the 
front  and  turning  on  the  lights.  Caddis 
flies  and  sub  imago  mayflies  are  espe- 
cially attracted  to  lights,  and  it  is  a 
simple  matter  to  pick  them  off  the 
sheet  and  drop  them  into  the  bottle. 
By  all  means  endeavor  to  procure  flies 
on  which  trout  are  feeding,  for  with- 
out this  assurance,  the  time  and  effort 
spent  in  catching  them  is  definitely 
lost.  Mayflies  are  found  over  every 
trout  stream,  and  it  is  a simple  matter 
to  capture  them  with  a net  on  any 
warm  spring  evening.  During  a hatch 
I have  secured  as  many  as  twenty  with 
one  scoop  of  the  net.  Some  mayflies 
come  out  in  almost  unbelievable  num- 
bers and  I have  seen  them  lying  three 
and  four  inches  deep  the  following  day 
on  bridges  spanning  the  stream. 

In  mayflies  the  male  fly  is  preferred 
since  entomologists  invariably  record 
the  male  characteristics  which  offer  a 
ready  means  of  identification.  The  male 
fly  can  be  recognized  by  the  presence 
of  a pair  of  claspers  shaped  like  calipers 
on  the  end  of  its  abdomen;  he  is  also 
smaller  than  the  female.  If  male  and 
female  can  be  secured  in  copula  so 
much  the  better  for  then  the  specific 


name  of  both  sexes  remains  unques- 
tioned. If  the  mayflies  are  in  the  sub 
imago  stage,  it  is  well  in  addition  to 
the  dead  specimens,  to  secure  a num- 
ber alive  and  hold  them  over  for  a 
few  days  awaiting  their  transforma- 
tion to  the  spinner  or  imago  stage. 
While  awaiting  this  final  moult,  the  sub 
imago  may  be  kept  alive  in  a small 
cage  made  of  window  screening;  a few 
damp  leaves  should  be  kept  in  the 
cage  to  insure  proper  moisture.  After 
transforming  to  the  spinner  stage,  the 
insects  can  then  be  killed,  and  if  males 
are  among  the  lot,  no  special  trouble 
should  be  encountered  in  their  identi- 
fication. Thus  by  holding  over  such 
insects,  one  can  secure  both  male  and 
female  specimens  in  both  dun  and 
spinner  stages.  I might  mention  the 
dun  or  sub  imago  can  always  be  recog- 
nized by  the  fine  hair  around  the  wing 
borders  and  by  its  dull-colored  wings. 
These  hairs  can  only  be  noticed  with 
the  aid  of  a magnifying  glass.  If  the 
wings  are  clear  and  sparkling,  the 
mayfly  is  undoubtedly  a spinner  or 
imago. 

Entomologists  are  usually  glad  to  re- 
ceive specimens  for  identification,  and 
few  charge  for  this  service.  Many  will 
provide  you  with  bottles  containing  a 
solution  for  their  preservation  and  for 
shipping.  Put  in  a request  for  half  the 
specimens  be  returned  to  you. 

In  shipping  pinned  specimens,  the 
original  container,  or  cork  lined  box, 
should  be  packed  in  excelsior  in 
another  larger  box,  so  that  specimens 
will  not  be  injured.  Those  preserved 
in  a solution  should  have  the  bottles 
filled  to  the  cork  so  that  no  splashing 
or  jarring  will  result.  These  bottles 
may  be  housed  in  an  inner  box  filled 
with  sawdust.  The  package  may  be 
sent  parcel  post,  and  it  should  be 
labeled  “Museum  Specimens — May  Be 
Opened  For  Postal  Inspection  If  Re- 
quired.”* 

■►EDITOR’S  NOTE:  2nd  In  the  series  to 
appear  in  following  issue. 
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NOTES  ON 

SWIVELS 

(From  page  19) 


In  the  swivel  and  keel  department, 
the  smaller  and  duller  they  are,  the 
better.  Never  let  them  compete  with 
the  lure  for  the  attention  of  the  fish! 
I’ve  seen  fishermen  use  swivels  so  large 
that  they  could  tow  a boat,  and  I’m 
sure  they  did  more  harm  than  good. 
Their  strengths  rarely  are  stated  by 
the  manufacturer,  but  they  are  amaz- 
ingly strong,  even  in  the  smallest  sizes. 
Rig  up  with  the  smallest  that  is  sen- 
sible— and  test  it  to  be  sure  the  rigging 
is  strong  enough.  Then  test  the  lure  for 
twisting  to  see  if  a keel  is  needed  or 
not.  If  so,  use  the  smallest  and  least 
conspicuous  that  will  do  the  job.  Tie 
the  swivel  to  the  line  with  a “Double 
Clinch”  knot,  and  you’re  ready  for 
snarl-free,  productive  fishing! 


FEATHERS  AND  FURS 
FOR 

FLIES  AND  FINS 

(From  page  16) 


for  this  purpose  is  overlooking  a great 
deal  of  personal  satisfaction. 

Turkey:  The  speckled  brown  to  white 
wing  quills  and  tail  feathers  of  both 
domestic  and  wild  turkeys  are  much 
in  demand  among  tyers.  These  are  used 
extensively  for  bass,  salmon  and  trout 
fly  wings,  and  used  in  such  patterns  as 
Sand  fly,  March  Brown,  Montreal  and 
a few  dozen  others.  Hunters  are  re- 
quired to  be  well  versed  in  turkey 
hunting  before  they  can  hope  to  be 
fortunate  enough  to  bag  a bird  for  the 
Thanksgiving  table.  The  thrill  is  height- 
ened when  the  feathers  are  saved  and 
later  fitted  into  place  on  trout  hooks. 

Ringneck:  The  spotted  plumage  of 
these  Chinese  roosters  are  perfect  ma- 
terials for  cork  bass  bugs,  for  shoulders 
on  streamers  and  for  covering  treble 
hooks.  Tied  to  form  graceful  fan  wings 
on  larger  trout  flies,  the  mottled  colored 
breast  and  body  feathers  give  wonder- 
ful life-like  insect  wings.  Fibers  from 
the  tail  feathers  are  also  used  as  wings 
and  tails  on  both  wet  flies  and  nymphs. 
These  birds  are  killed  by  the  millions 
during  every  small  game  season  and 
fishermen  who  bag  one  of  these  beauti- 
ful birds  have  an  endless  supply  of 


fly  tying  materials.  The  bird  should 
be  carefully  skinned,  the  hide  salted 
and  stretched  then  saved  for  the  an- 
gler’s personal  flies. 

Grouse:  This  bird’s  plumage  gives 
excellent  wet  fly  hackles  that  have  an 
exceedingly  life-like  color,  matching 
those  of  insects’  legs.  Beautifully 
marked  and  barred  in  dark  tan,  cinna- 
mon and  dark  brown,  the  feathers  are 
also  utilized  in  making  wings  for  cork 
bugs,  duplicating  the  wings  of  insects. 
Woodcock  feathers  fall  in  much  the 
same  category,  being  mottled  in  light 
and  dark  chestnut  brown,  making  fine 
trout  and  panfish  flies.  Both  birds  are 
plentiful  in  Pennsylvania  and  bagged 
in  great  numbers.  The  feathers  sal- 
vaged from  their  jackets  are  shamefully 
few. 

Ducks:  Feathers  from  the  large  vari- 
ety of  waterfowl  hereabouts  are  among 
the  very  basic  materials  for  fly  tying. 
The  broad  wing  quills  of  both  ducks 
and  geese  are  used  for  making  wings 
and  tails  on  trout,  panfish,  salmon  and 
bass  flies.  The  breast  feathers  as  well 
as  those  found  on  the  flanks  and  across 
the  back  are  ideally  suited  for  fan- 
wings — materials  tyers  always  need 
but  short  of  supply.  I for  one,  would 
certainly  welcome  a couple  of  extra 
wood  duck  and  mallard  skins  or  an 
extra  handfull  of  feathers  found  on 
the  flanks  of  the  former,  and  I’m  cer- 
tain other  tyers  feel  the  same.  Im- 
ported imitations  of  speckled  flank 
feathers  on  wood  ducks  cost  as  much 
as  15c  per  feather  or  $8.00  per  skin. 


These  are  used  when  making  such 
patterns  as  the  Rube  Wood,  Quill 
Gordon,  Cahills  and  dozens  of  others. 
Certainly  in  view  of  the  scarcity  of 
wood  ducks  and  other  waterfowl,  those 
killed  for  sport  and  food  during  the 
annual  gunning  season  should  lend 
their  plumage  for  flies. 

There  are  other  game  birds  and 
animals  found  within  the  Common- 
wealth that  are  cloaked  in  fly  mate- 
rials. Add  to  the  list  woodchucks, 
crows  and  even  starlings  and  bobcats, 
if  you  are  lucky  enough  to  kill  one, 
and  it  becomes  clear  the  tyer  is  pretty 
well  surrounded  with  materials  for 
tying  literally  thousands  of  flies.  It’s 
a pity  much  of  this  material  goes  to 
waste. 

One  needs  only  to  consult  a book  of 
patterns  to  learn  of  the  many  flies  made 
with  game  garments.  Hundreds  of  pat- 
terns incorporate  furs  and  feathers  from 
game,  while  others  are  made  exclu- 
sively of  these  materials.  Take  for 
example  one  particular  wet  fly  I have 
been  tying  for  years.  I call  it  the 
HUNTER,  because  it  is  made  entirely 
from  materials  furnished  by  wild  game. 
The  tail  is  speckled  flank  feathers  of 
wood  duck;  body  of  mixed  red  fox  and 
muskrat  fur  spun  to  waxed  thread  and 
ribbed  with  a porcupine  guard  hair; 
wings  are  mottled  turkey  quills;  hackle 
is  underfur  from  a skunk.  Tied  in  vari- 
ous sizes,  it  is  an  excellent  fly  for  both 
trout  and  smallmouth  bass  when  the 
latter  is  found  feeding  in  the  riffles. 
Other  flies,  of  course,  can  be  made  en- 
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tirely  with  game  furs  and  feathers.  Col- 
lecting furs  and  feathers  while  hunting 
is  a worthy  sideline  of  fishing  and  the 
flies  made  with  this  material  puts  a 
great  deal  more  fun  in  fishing. 


LATE  SEASON 
FISHING 

(From  page  20) 


it  to  move  around  a bit.  When  you  set 
it  up  check  it  in  shoal  waters,  see  how 
the  minnow  operates,  then  adjust  as 
needed.  Walleye  seem  to  go  for  this 
slow  moving  combination,  for  tre- 
mendous sized  ones  are  caught  late 
season  here  in  this  way. 

Other  late  season  fishing  in  such 
lakes  might  include  the  use  of  craw- 
fish for  smallmouth,  for  these  lakes  are 
smallmouth  haunts  too.  The  crawfish  do 
not  necessarily  have  to  be  soft,  for  at 
this  season  they  are  difficult  to  get. 
Many  a bass  will  hit  the  harder  shelled 
ones  especially  if  they  are  bluish  white 
in  color  from  previous  peeling. 

Small  underwater  slow  moving  plugs 
worked  near  the  bottom  are  good  and 
the  nite  crawler  really  comes  into  its 
own  during  the  late  seasons.  Bass  will 
more  avidly  go  after  it  at  this  time, 
particularly  river  smallmouth  in  larger 
streams.  The  smallmouth  of  the  Alle- 
gheny River  go  for  these  in  late  season. 
Walleyes  love  spinner  and  crawler 
combinations,  too.  A quarry  lake  hold- 
ing smallmouth  is  good  for  this  type  of 
crawler  and  crowdad  fishing.  The  best 
fishing  I’d  done  in  recent  years  was 
in  such  a lake  in  Bessemer,  Pa.,  but 
unfortunately  it  was  polluted  and  thou- 
sands of  fish  died.  Fishing  here  became 
superior  in  late  fall  when  the  weeds 
died  down  and  the  smallmouth,  rock 
bass,  perch,  and  panfish  hit  from  under 
rock  crevasses  and  ledges.  This  won- 
derful lake  also  had  weeded  shoal 
waters  on  its  other  side,  and  when 
the  vegetation  disappeared  largemouth 
would  hit  plugs  with  plenty  of  force 
darting  out  from  willow  fringed  banks. 

Perhaps  the  best  late  season  fishing 
comes  in  the  truly  weeded  mud  bot- 
tomed lakes  which  lose  their  weeds  to 
the  bottom  in  the  fall.  Here  largemouth 
bass  begin  walloping  plugs.  Here,  too, 
perch  often  can  be  caught  on  small 
minnows  in  large  numbers,  and  a kill 
can  be  made  at  almost  any  time  on 
schooling  bluegill  which  gather  in 
favorite  haunts,  ofttimes  in  shallow 
waters.  Use  a boat  whenever  possible 


and  drift  along  until  you  rim  into 
these  schools  for  they  may  be  almost 
anywhere  even  in  large  open  stretches 
of  water. 

Largemouths,  though,  which  might 
go  near  the  six  to  eight  pound  weights 
are  what  most  fishermen  seek.  At  this 
season  different  plugs  come  into  their 
own.  Spinners  and  spoons  of  all  types 
become  effective.  The  Tandem  and  the 
Johnson  Spoon  are  particularly  effec- 
tive or  a plug  and  spinner  combination 
may  be  the  ticket.  Underv/ater  baits 
now  far  exceed  the  topwater  varieties 
in  fish  getting,  for  the  bass  usually  hit 
deeper  down.  The  Go  Deeper  plugs 
which  were  impossible  to  use  earlier, 
often  connect,  and  green  hued  Pikie 
Minnows  and  River  Runts  which  imitate 
small  perch,  successfully  land  many  a 
fish.  Large  minnows  of  all  types  are 
effective  especially  when  suspended  in 
mid  waters  with  a cork  and  hooked 
back  of  the  dorsal  fin  rather  than 
through  the  lips. 

When  plugging,  if  you  connect,  then 
lose  a bass,  change  plugs  and  ply  the 
waters  again  with  two  or  three  other 
types.  About  four  years  ago,  the  nicest 
bass  I caught  during  that  late  season 
was  one  I caught  on  such  a plug  change 
over.  I’d  had  two  strikes  in  the  same 
place  on  two  different  plugs,  then 
caught  a large  bass  on  the  third.  Often 
bass  will  travel  in  two’s  or  three’s, 
though  they  rarely  travel  in  schools 
as  do  panfish. 

Casting  from  a boat  around  a lake 
becomes  a pleasure  for  weeds  won’t 
jam  every  cast,  the  tussle  a happy  one 
in  open  water.  The  bass  are  much  live- 
lier, too,  and  the  wise  fisherman  tests 
for  ragged,  frayed  line  parts  before 
dunking  it.  It’s  much  better  to  dis- 
card a length  of  weak  line  than  lose 


“It  doesn’t  look  so  big  now,  but  wait 
20  years  from  now  you’ll  be  telling 
your  children  about  the  monsters  you 
caught  in  this  pond!’’ 


a large  fish  at  a critical  moment.  Lead- 
ers of  course  are  always  important 
for  fish  are  wary.  I remember  investi- 
gating once  to  see  whether  they  really 
meant  anything.  Fishing  off  a pro- 
tected ledge  hidden  from  some  sun- 
fish  I consistently  took  fish  on  a thin 
leadered  outfit,  but  they  refused  tO' 
take  the  bait  attached  to  some  black 
silk  casting  line. 

In  fishing  lakes,  and  there’s  wind, 
more  success  is  likely  at  the  end  of  the 
lake  from  which  the  wind  is  blowing. 
Dr.  Frank  Schwartz,  a companion  stu- 
dent of  mine  at  the  Pymatuning  Field 
Lab  of  Biology,  operated  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  repeatedly  ob- 
served that  test  nettings  he  made 
while  getting  his  doctorate  in  ichthyol- 
ogy (fish  study)  usually  brought  in 
most  fish  from  the  part  of  the  lake 
from  which  a wind  was  blowing. 

A windy  day  for  plugging,  however, 
is  one  of  the  best,  if  the  wind  isn’t  too 
severe.  On  these  days  fish  often  hit  in 
open  water  near  the  center  of  the  lake. 

Don’t  be  chicken,  don’t  let  the  brisk, 
cold  fall  weather  stop  your  fishing, 
don’t  hang  up  those  rods.  That’s  a lot 
of  don’ts”  to  wind  up  this  line  . . . but 
keep  pluggin’  . . . “when  the  frost  is 
on  the  punkin  vine,  that’s  the  bestest 
catchin’  time!” 


WALLEYE 

WEAPONS 

(From  page  13) 


rubber  band  twisted  about  the  spear 
of  first  hook  or  a special  light  hook 
gasket  made  of  rubber  to  keep  the 
trailer  in  place. 

Any  ordinary  length  of  bait  casting 
rod  in  the  medium  heavy  action  will 
work  for  drift  fishing  use.  A spinning 
rod  is  also  adaptable  to  this  fishing 
with  a heavy  nylon  spinning  line.  The 
idea  in  drift  fishing  is  to  just  clear  the 
tips  of  weeds  or  rock  and  sandy  bars 
under  the  pools  surface  and  to  keep 
the  spinner  flashing,  lifting  and  falling. 
When  a fish  rises  to  the  nightcrawler 
and  spinner  lure  it  does  not  require 
much  time  for  it  to  “shuck”  the  bait 
as  when  fishing  with  minnows  and 
the  strike  must  be  made  as  soon  as 
pressure  and  resistance  jolts  the 
angler. 

There  are  two  types  of  sinkers  that 
serve  to  carry  the  still  fishing  minnow 
rig  and  the  spinner  and  v/orm  com- 
bination down  to  the  proper  fishing 
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“AFTER  YOU  CUT  OFF  HEAD  AND  TAIL — WHAT’S  LEFT?” 


' levels.  One  is  the  clincher  type  lead 
sinker,  the  other  an  adjustable  spring 
coil  and  lead  body  kind.  The  latter 
type  seems  to  be  most  adaptable.  It 
can  be  fastened  to  the  line  6 inches 
above  the  leader  for  still  fishing  and 
it  will  sink  the  bait  in  any  average 
channel  or  eddypool  to  a safe  and 
noticeable  level  where  the  walleye  can 
see  the  minnow  darting  about.  In  1/4 
ounce  weight  this  adjustable  lead 
sinker  performs  as  nearly  perfect  for 
still  fishing  with  minnows  as  anything 
I have  ever  used.  By  locating  the 
sinker  well  back  from  the  hook  it 
permits  the  bait  all  its  natural  action 
but  still  does  not  hold  it  down  under 
submerged  objects  where  it  can  idle 
about  for  hours  without  catching  the 
eyes  of  a hungry  fish.  For  June  Bug 
spinner  and  worm  fishing  the  clincher 
sinker  works  very  well,  but  it  does 
not  have  the  virtues  of  the  spring 
wire  adjusting  type  of  lead  sinker. 
This  adjustable  sinker  slips  through 
the  weeds,  over  the  snags  and  rocks 
with  less  snagging  hazards  than  most 
others.  It’s  important  to  keep  the  en- 
tire walleye  tackle  arrangements 
smooth  and  free  acting  in  the  rugged, 
dangerous  areas  where  Mr.  Blearyeye 
is  found. 

LAND  THIS  FISH  CAUTIOUSLY! 

By  grasping  the  fish  with  one  hand 
over  the  back  of  the  head  above  the 
gill  coverts  and  pressing  firmly  with 
thmnb  and  fingers  against  the  cheeks, 
a paralyzing  hold  can  be  retained  on 
it  while  landing,  unhooking  it  and 
placing  it  on  stringer  or  in  the  fish 
bag.  Beware  of  trying  to  land  by 
inserting  the  fingers  or  hand  in  its 
mouth  or  through  the  gills.  It  has  a 
nasty  set  of  gill  rakes  that  will  cut 
the  fingers  severely  and  its  mouth  and 
jaws  are  armed  with  cat-like  fangs 
that  will  literally  shred  ones  hand 
if  they  come  in  contact  with  the 
unprotected  flesh. 


WHEN  IS  TACKLE 

BALANCED? 

(From  page  21) 


plugs,  bugs,  spinners,  weighted  flies 
and  unweighted  live  bait.  Here  you  use 
correspondingly  lighter  line  . . . four 
pounds  at  the  most  and  preferably 
three  pound  test  in  a pliable  monofila- 
ment. Distance  is  never  a problem  and 
accuracy  is  yours. 


If  you  are  using  ultra  light  tackle 
such  as  a willowy  action  rod,  one  or 
two  pound  test  line  will  cast  worms 
and  light  bass  bugs  as  far  and  with 
less  effort  than  with  the  fly  rod. 

To  be  versatile  and  have  your  tackle 
balanced  at  all  times,  line  of  three  to 
six  pounds  on  two  or  three  spare  spools 
will  offer  virtually  any  combination 
you  need.  Now  you  have  three  reels 
plus,  for  the  price  of  one,  for  the  spools 
are  instantly  interchangeable  and  on 
my  personal  rig,  the  drags  are  built 
right  into  the  spools.  I have  found  that 
a drag  setting  about  half  the  breaking 
strength  of  the  line  is  more  then  suffi- 
cient for  bass  and  trout.  When  a 
tighter  drag  is  needed,  I apply  on  the 
spot,  but  remember  to  return  the  drag 
to  the  “average”  setting  as  soon  as  the 
fish  is  creeled. 

In  salt  water  fishing,  especially  surf 
casting  where  great  distance  is  re- 
quired, the  same  rule  of  balance  holds 
true.  Too  light  a line  will  lose  direction 
and  you’re  liable  to  snap  your  lure  off. 
Too  heavy  a line  will  slow  down  the 
lure  and  the  ounce  and  a half  spoon 
or  jig  instead  of  going  out  to  300  feet 
will  only  reach  a mere  200  foot  mark. 
Though  your  salt  water  tackle  with  the 
six  foot  tip,  the  big  salt  water  spinning 
reel  and  the  eight  or  even  ten  pound 
line  is  heavy,  the  proper  ratio  between 
lure  and  line  is  just  as  necessary  to 
discover.  Once  you  find  it  you’ll  be 
getting  the  100%  the  manufacturer 
built  into  the  outfit. 

“But,”  you  say,  “the  conventional 
surfers  cast  line  testing  twenty-five  and 


thirty-five  pounds  . . . where  do  I 
get  off  at  using  only  eight  or  ten 
pound  test?” 

Just  remember  friend,  that  their  rods 
are  much  heavier  and  stiffer  for  the 
most  part,  than  your  wiry  spinning  tip 
and  their  stiff  rod  demands  a heavy 
line  and  lure  for  casting  as  well  as 
playing  fish. 

Don’t  go  too  light  with  the  surf  rod 
. . . test  it  for  casting  qualities  with 
various  weights  of  line  and  lures,  say 
. . . eight  and  ten  and  possibly  twelve, 
this  last  in  braided  unless  you  use  very 
pliable  nylon  or  playtl  monofilament, 
with  half  ounce  to  one-and-a-half- 
ounce  lures.  See  what  the  outfit  does 
in  casting  performance  and  then  use 
the  strike  and  playing  test  to  see  just 
how  much  it  will  take.  Only  in  bottom 
fishing  or  in  water  where  certain 
species  will  wrap  you  around  a piling 
or  underwater  snag,  is  it  advisable  to 
use  heavier  line. 


A SWELL  GIFT 
for 

A SWELL  GUY 
At  Christmas 
A Gift  Subscription 
To  PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 

(Clip  Coupon  on  Page  32) 
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FISHIN’  FEVER 


^lie  (Editor ’d 


When  a man  goes  flshin’  in  creek  or  bay. 
There’s  one  sure  bet:  he’s  on  his  way 
To  a barrel  of  fun  and  a real  vacation 
Like  no  other  kind  of  ree-lax-ashun ! 


Fritr  Chamberlain,  staff  photographer,  TV  station 
W.R.B.E.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  took  this  shot  of  (left  to 
right)  Ralph  Trax,  fisherman,  hunter,  trapper  and  out- 
door columnist;  Stanley  Cooper,  champion  fly  caster 
and  tyer,  authority  on  aquatic  life;  Bill  Robbins, 
creator  of  the  show.  Naturalist,  hunter,  trapper  and 
fisherman.  Their  new  show  will  soon  take  to  the  air. 


And  whether  he  goes  by  bike  or  bus, 
With  a willow  pole  or  a lot  of  fuss, 

He’s  on  his  way  to  the  Promised  Land, 
By  whatever  means  at  his  command! 

He’s  on  his  way,  his  cares  are  rid. 

And  he  feels  as  gay  as  a barefoot  kid! 
He  knows  This  Time  his  luck  will  hold! 
Though  he’s  down  to  a dime,  his  dream 
is  gold! 

His  mind  has  departed  this  world  of  woe. 
His  spirit  has  started  where  his  feet  will 
go! 

He’s  hearing  the  splash  where  the  rock 
bass  play. 

And  no  kind  of  lash  will  change  his  way! 

Poor  man  or  rich  man,  they’re  all  of  a kind 
When  they  take  the  fever,  and  they’re  off 
to  find 

The  places  where  fish  are  known  to  be 
caught. 

And  seeking  the  thrill  that  can’t  be 
bought: 

The  tug  on  the  line  that  makes  your 
heart  leap 

As  you  hope  for  a Big  One  out  of  the  deep! 
But  it  doesn’t  matter  the  size  of  your 
ketch — 

Any  old  minnow  is  fit  to  stretch! 

Catfish  or  shiner,  perch  or  gill. 

Ain’t  nothin’  finer  that  to  get  your  fill! 
It’s  the  way  you  smell  it  in  the  fryin’  pan! 
It’s  the  way  you  tell  it  to  another  man! 

I don’t  know  the  reason  the  fever  hits, 

I don’t  know  the  season  it  comes  or  quits. 
But  I do  believe,  as  any  man  should, 

I wouldn’t  relieve  it  if  I could! 


Dear  Editor : 

Enclosed  is  a picture  of  “Pin,  Fur  and 
Feathers,”  a Sportsmen’s  show  that  will 
soon  return  to  the  air  waves  under  a new 
sponsor.  The  show  created  a great  deal 
of  interest  throughout  this  part  of  the 
state,  did  much  to  promote  better  under- 
standing between  the  Pennsylvania  Pish 
Commission  and  anglers, 

W,  J.  ROBBINS 

Trucksville,  Pa, 

FISHING  MAPS 

A map  of  Pennsylvania’s  waters  may 
be  had  for  25  cents  by  writing  to  the 
Bureau  of  Publications,  10th  and  Mar- 
ket Streets,  Harrisburg  and  asking  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Stream  Map,  issued 
by  the  Sanitary  Water  Board  and  the 
Water  and  Power  Resources  Board, 

For  sectional  maps  of  favorite  areas, 
showing  all  details,  landmarks, 
swamps,  wooded  areas,  elevations,  etc,, 
write  to  Map  Information  Office  Geo- 
logical Survey,  Washington  25,  D,  C, 
Ask  for  Index  to  Topographic  Mapping 
in  Pa,  and  N.  J.  No  charge  for  this 
but  it  cuts  the  two  states  into  various 
sectional  areas  and  you  can  choose 
those  that  suit  your  fancy  and  pur- 
chase them  at  small  cost  of  20  cents 
each. 


SET  ANOTHER  PLATE,  PLEASE! 

Dear  Editor: 

This  is  a picture  of  J.  F,  Helsel,  324 
Logan  Ave,,  South  Lakemont,  Altoona, 
with  a brown  trout  he  caught  with  a 
homemade  fly  at  Fisherman’s  Paradise  in 
June  this  past  season.  It  measured  24 
inches,  weighed  5^,4  pounds  and  was  de- 
licious eating,  skinned,  cut  into  steaks, 
browned  slowly  in  butter. 

MRS.  J.  F.  HELSEL 

Altoona.  Pa. 

Please,  Mrs.  Helsel,  you’ll  have  us  drool- 
ing! 


— H.  H.  H. 
(Hal  H.  Higgins) 


Mrs.  Marian  Sapudar,  Philadelphia,  with 
two  walleyes,  26  and  28  inches  long 
she  caught  this  season  at  Lake  Wallen- 
paupack. 
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MORE  FISH  FIENDS! 

Dear  Sir: 

On  July  17  and  18  three  of  us,  George 
Stahl,  George  Pyle,  and  myself,  visited 
our  hunting  camp  located  on  the  Kyler 
Fork  of  Yost  run  in  Centre  County.  On 
Saturday  we  fished  for  trout  on  the  West 
Branch  of  Big  Run  which  flows  into  Beech 
Creek  some  distance  below  Orviston.  The 
stream  is  practically  on  the  border  of 
Centre  and  Clinton  Counties  and  we 
followed  the  De  Haas  Road  off  route  144 
to  reach  it  shortly  after  daybreak  in 
the  morning. 

We  have  been  fishing  this  stream  as 
well  as  many  others  in  this  area  for  a 
period  of  30  years  and  have  always  en- 
joyed the  beautiful  unspoiled  streams  and 
scenery  together  with  the  fishing  which 
over  the  years  has  given  us  much  genuine 
satisfaction.  I have  met  many  fishermen 
on  these  streams  over  the  years  and  have 
somehow  come  to  believe  that  any  man 
who  penetrates  these  rugged  mountain 
areas  can  be  classed  as  a genuine  sports- 
man, a man  or  boy  who  follows  the  rules 
of  sportsmanship  and  is  law  abiding  and 
conservation  minded. 

This  belief  was  completely  shattered 
on  Saturday,  July  17th  as  we  fished  the 
above  mentioned  stream  where  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I observed  the  evi- 
dence and  result  of  stream  depredation. 
A splash  dam  had  been  limed  in  an  effort 
to  get  some  fish.  The  lime  had  no  doubt 
been  brought  in  by  truck  or  car  and  then 
carried  almost  a mile  downstream  to  the 
dam.  The  act  must  have  been  committed 
only  a day  or  two  ahead  of  our  visit 
because  many  boot  prints  were  quite  clear 
and  a quantity  of  lime  had  been  spilled 
as  it  was  apparently  emptied  from  the 
paper  bag  into  a burlap  bag.  The  paper 
bag  was  burned  where  it  was  emptied 
with  only  a remnant  remaining.  After 
giving  the  water  in  the  dam  an  appli- 
cation of  the  lime  they  apparently  moved 
to  the  large  deep  splash  pool  below  the 
dam,  because  there  on  a rock  was  the 
burlap  bag,  still  containing  a bit  of  the 
lime. 

I don’t  know  whether  any  legal  trout 
were  obtained,  but  in  the  dam  and  be- 
low could  be  seen  countless  small  dead 
trout,  40  or  50  at  least.  Perhaps  more 
were  killed  as  the  polluted  water  moved 
downstream.  It  makes  one  heart-sick  to 
believe  that  there  are  those  who  would 
stoop  to  such  depths  to  get  a few  trout 
and  in  so  doing  destroy  the  possibility 
of  future  enjoyment  not  only  for  them- 
selves but  all  the  rest  of  us. 

Somehow  or  other  we  need  to  educate 
our  fellow  sportsmen  to  a higher  stand- 
ard of  conduct  if  fishing  in  this  great 
State  is  to  survive  the  pressure  placed 
upon  it. 

Ralph  E.  Barnett 

Somerset,  Pa. 

Amen!! 


Muskie  Business 

Dear  Editor; 

Enclosed  is  picture  of  Pete  Macevic, 
Pittsburgh  with  a 37-inch,  153,4  pound 
Muskie  he  caught  in  the  Allegheny  river 
at  Lock  No.  6.  The  fish  was  first  sighted 
in  July,  snagged  in  September.  There 
have  been  some  good  catches  of  muskies 
in  the  Alleghenj'  this  fall. 

A.  J.  SOCHER 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Another  instance  where  we  couldn’t  get 
a good  cut  from  the  photo,  we  regret  to 
say.  Our  screen  process  compels  us  to 
discard  many  prints  which  simply  do 
not  bring  out  the  details. 


Mrs.  Helen  DeCusatis,  Hazleton,  Pa., 
snared  this  20-inch,  5-pound  smallmouth 
bass  while  fishing  recently  in  the  Poco- 
nos.  Mrs.  DeCusatis,  who  frequently 
models  in  fashion  shows  said  this  was 
the  top  thrill  in  four  years  of  angling. 
A treble  hook,  with  a swivel  and  leader 
attached,  was  found  imbedded  in  the 
stomach  wall  of  the  fish  which  probably 
got  away  from  another  fisherman  some 
time  ago. 

— photo  courtesy  Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel 


Spoon-billed  Carp 

Dear  Editor: 

My  daughter,  15-year  old  Mildred  Ann 
is  a veteran  angler  making  several  trips 
to  Canada  every  year  for  several  years 
and  she  has  taken  some  plenty  nice  wall- 
eyes, pike  and  bass  not  only  in  Canada 
but  in  local  waters  as  well.  She  is  a little 
master  with  a spinning  outfit  and  wanted 
more  than  anything  to,  snag  a fish  so  big 
on  this  tackle  it  will  make  her  say 
“uncle.” 

It  all  happened  on  Aug.  7 fishing  from 
a boat  on  the  Susquehanna.  She  used  a 
black  and  white  spinning  size  Devil  spoon 
on  a 6-lb.  test  line.  The  water  was  cloudy 
and  it  was  evening  when  she  hooked 
her  big  fish.  My  wife  along  with  other 
nearby  anglers  shouted  all  sorts  of  advice 
but  she  hung  on  gamely  and  I had  visions 
of  the  biggest  walleye  in  state  waters. 

After  more  than  20  minutes  I had  a 
glimpse  of  fish  and  finally  worked  him  in 
close  enough  to  net.  It  was  a big  carp 
26  inches  long  and  weighed  9V2  pounds. 
The  fish  had  the  spoon  in  his  mouth  and 
not  snagged  or  foul  hooked  in  any  man- 
ner. 

I know  Mr.  French  and  the  rest  of  the 
gentlemen  at  the  Fish  Commission  will 
get  a kick  out  of  reading  about  this 
escapade.  I never  heard  or  read  of  a carp 
taken  on  a spoon  . . . have  you? 

Frank  Galonis,  Pres. 

Lackawanna  County  Federation  of  Sports- 
men's Clubs 
Scranton,  Pa. 

We  do  not  recall  hearing  of  a carp 
smacking  a spoon  although  we  have  per- 
sonally taken  them  on  flies  and  heard  of 
them  being  taken  on  a flatfish  but  not 
confirmed.  We  think  this  feat  very  rare 
and  wonder  if  readers  will  write  us  of  an 
extraordinary  catch  similar  to  this  one. 


SCHUYLKILL  CLEAN-UP  PAYS  OFF 

Dear  Sir: 

Enclosed  is  a snapshot  of  two  small- 
mouth bass  I caught  in  the  recently 
cleaned-up  Schuylkill  river  at  Bridgeport, 
both  on  plugs.  One  was  a homemade  deep 
running  plug,  the  other  a top  water  Job. 
The  bass  on  the  right  weigh  3 lbs.,  6 
ounces,  19  >2  inches  long,  the  other  18','j 
inches,  3 pounds.  This  is  proof  of  the 
work  done  on  a filthy  silt-laden  river 
which  would  not  support  fish  until  a few 
years  ago. 

Thank  you  for  your  help  in  bringing 
about  the  clean-up  of  the  Schuylkill.  It 
is  now  one  of  the  most  recreational  spots 
in  the  area  where  boating,  swimming  and 
fishing  can  be  enjoyed. 

CHARLES  H.  McQUAlD 

Bridgeport.  Pa. 


BIG  SMALLMOUTH  that  weighed  4 
pounds,  nine  ounces,  21  inches  long 
caught  by  George  E.  Keller,  Sr., 
Duncannon,  Pa.,  fishing  Shermans 
Creek  with  a hellgrammite. 


Big  Carp 

Dear  Sir: 

Enclosed  Is  a picture  of  three  carp 
caught  near  Towanda.  One  Is  15  pounds 
the  others  38  pounds  each.  We  sure  would 
appreciate  it  If  It  appeared  in  your  won- 
derful magazine.  We  always  await  Its  ar- 
rival every  month.  We  forgot  to  mention 
these  carp  were  taken  on  crawfish. 

BERNARD  PRETKO 
TEDDY  PRIZZY 

Shenandoah.  Pa. 

We  regret  our  engraver  could  not  come 
up  with  a good  cut  of  the  photo  you  fel- 
lows sent  in.  It  fust  can't  do  those  big 
carp  justice. 
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More  On  The  Storied  Allegheny 

The  article,  “Storied  Allegheny”  by 
Wilbert  Nathan  Savage  that  appeared 
in  the  September  issue  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Angler  received  state-wide 
attention  from  newspapers  and  other 
publications.  There  appears  to  be  a 
rising  interest  among  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  in  the  background  his- 
tory and  scenic  beauty  of  our  water- 
ways. Those  desiring  more  information 
on  the  Allegheny  should  write  the 
Emlenton  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Em- 
lenton,  Pa.  for  a copy  of  “The  Alle- 
gheny River,”  fine  pamphlet  and  maps 
describing  the  islands,  eddies,  riffles, 
winding  distances  and  scenic  beauty  of 
the  river. 


LAKE  WALLENPAUPACK  gave  up  this  fine 
24-inch,  /’A-pound  iargemouth  bass  to 
Castic  Tailetsky,  Dickson  City,  Pa. 
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THE  COVER  . . . Winter  on  the 
west  branch  of  the  Perkiomen. 

— photo  by  La  Mar  Mumbar 

BACK  COVER:  Scene  is  historic  Ritten- 
housetown  in  Wissahickon  Valley,  near 
Philadelphia.  Stone  house  at  left,  is  birth- 
place of  David  Rittenhouse,  Colonial  states- 
man and  scientist  whose  father,  Wm.  Ritten- 
house built  and  operated  first  paper  mill 
in  America  on  this  spot  in  1690. 

— photo  by  Aaron  G.  Fryer  from  Black  Star 
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By  DON  SHINER 

(illustrations  by  the  author) 

NATURE  cordially  displays  her  own  Toyland,  Trinket  and 
Glassware  departments,  all  sculptored  in  ICE! 


EXQUISITE  ice  formations  decorate  hemlock 
and  laurel  limbs  dangling  in  the  water. 


COTTON  CANDY  and  ice  cream  sticks 
are  common  fare  in  Nature’s  toyland. 


IT  WAS  Christmas  Eve.  The  temperature  outside 
had  fallen  to  the  zero  mark;  the  wind  whistled 
by  the  window  driving  scattered  flakes  of  snow 
against  the  frosted  pane.  Cold  gray  clouds  had  blotted 
out  the  sur^set  this  night  and  only  a faint  outline  of 
the  moon  was  visible  behind  darkened  clouds.  I was 
glad  to  be  settled  comfortably  near  a fine  fire,  listen- 
ing to  the  carol  singing  and  watching  the  decorated 
tree  aglow  with  its  ornaments  and  nearby  gifts. 

The  low  moaning  wind  luJled  me  to  sleep  and  I 
awoke  to  find  the  sun  rubbing  its  sleepy  rays  in 
my  eyes.  A touch  of  snow  speckled  the  ground.  The 
clear,  sparkling  morning  seemed  just  made  for  a 
brisk  walk  through  the  country  before  breakfast  this 
Christmas  Day.  Bundled  heavily  in  woolens,  I stepped 
from  the  house,  walked  down  the  snow  clad  road, 
instinctively  turning  down  the  lane  to  the  familiar 


stream.  The  snow  crimched  loudly  underfoot  as  I 
crossed  the  old  plank  bridge.  There  I paused  to  view 
the  trout  stream  cloaked  in  its  wintry  attire.  It  was 
flowing  hastily  now,  swollen  by  the  winter  snow, 
with  shorelines  sparkling  with  millions  of  tiny  lights 
reflecting  like  so  many  jewels  in  the  bright  morning 
sun.  Ice  crystals  dangled  from  hemlock  and  laurel 
limbs  along  its  banks.  The  stream  was  incased  in 
exquisite  ice  formations  resembling  tiny  Christmas 
toys,  child-like  hands,  balls,  wine  gobblets  and  ribbon 
candy.  Nature  had  decorated  the  stream  for  Christmas! 

The  stream  murmured  happily  amidst  its  glowing 
ice  formations  and  as  I turned  homeward,  I was  glad 
Christmas  had  come  again  to  this  land,  to  my  home 
and  to  the  millions  of  others.  It  had  not  even  for- 
gotten the  trout  stream! 

(Turn  to  next  page) 


GLASSWARE  deluxe  blown  in  crystal  ice  by 
a master  craftsman.  Trinkets  sell  here  for  less 
than  a dime  a dozen. 


RING  DEM  BELLS  on  Christmas  morn- 
ing. Can’t  you  hear  them  tinkle, 
tinkle,  tinkle  as  they  sway  in  the 
breeze? 


TEN  GOBLETS  all  in  the  row  from  the 
glassware  department.  How  many  do 
you  expect  for  dinner? 


SHERBETS  and  crystal  dishes  shine 


like  huge  diamonds  on  black  velvet 
of  the  stream. 


TOYS  of  every  shape  and  size,  every- 
where. These  resemble  the  ponder- 
ous feet  of  an  elephant  somewhere 
close  by. 


RIBBONS  and  bows  of  icy  popcorn 
and  candy  are  also  here. 


BEAUTIFUL,  simply  beautiful,  are 
these  ornaments  of  ice  crystals  hung 
with  great  care  and  finesse  from 
Nature's  own  Yule  tree. 


Conservation  at  Work  • • • 

a letter  from  Dr.  Oiatliam  on  the 

Sandy  Creek  Project 


Polk,  Pennsylvania, 
January  29,  1954. 
Mr.  Stephen.  S.  Szalewicz 
Outdoor  Editor,  Oil  City  Derrick 
Oil  City,  Pennsylvania. 

Dear  Mr.  Szalewicz: 

This  morning  Dr.  Dow  showed  me 
your  letter  pertaining  to  the  Sandy 
Creek  Project  and  asked  me  to  answer 
your  questions  and  also  explain  the 
whole  set-up.  Actually,  we  are  col- 
laborating on  this  letter. 

1.  Who  or  what  prompted  the  idea 
— club  or  individual? 

In  the  fall  of  1948  the  area  on  Little 
Sandy  Creek,  from  300  yards  above 
the  Highway  bridge  on  Route  62  and 
extending  down  through  the  village  of 
Polk,  was  bull-dozed,  dredged,  and 
diked  for  “flood  prevention,”  leaving 
that  section  of  stream  an  “aquatic 
desert”  with  no  minnows,  no  insect 
life,  no  trout,  and  only  about  one  inch 
of  water.  If  you  have  ever  Ashed  a 
good  stream,  and  then  returned  to  find 
that  it  has  been  “flood  controlled,”  you 
will  realize  the  helpless  rage  the  trout 
fisherman  experiences  at  such  a sight. 

Dr.  Dow  and  I,  in  talking  it  over, 
decided  that  dams  were  necessary  to 
provide  enough  water  for  trout  to  live 


in  and  since  the  stream  would  be  im- 
proved on  the  flood  control  area,  we 
approached  L.  C.  Stright,  Joe  Liotta, 
and  W.  W.  Jeffrey,  the  land  owners  on 
the  area  above  the  bull- dozed  area, 
relative  to  the  establishment  of  a fly- 
fishing project.  Mr.  Jeffrey’s  land, 
about  Ve  mile  of  stream,  was  posted 
against  hunting  or  fishing,  but  he 
agreed  to  permit  fishing  on  his  land  in 
the  event  that  a fly-fishing  project 
was  established.  Mr.  Stright  and  Mr. 
Liotta  concurred  with  our  plans. 

We  then  wrote  to  Hon.  Charles 
French,  Executive  Director,  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission,  relative  to  the 
establishment  of  an  artificial  bait  proj- 
ect. Mr.  French  informed  us  that  the 
Fish  Commission  was  in  full  accord 
with  any  stream  improvement,  and 
also  favored  artificial  bait  streams,  and 
would  cooperate  with  us.  If,  after 
stream  improvement  on  a section  of 
Little  Sandy  Creek,  the  water  flow, 
temperature,  insect  and  minnow  life 
were  warranted  recognition,  then  the 
Executive  Director  would  recommend 
to  the  Fish  Commissioners  that  an 
artificial  bait  area  be  established. 

2.  When  was  work  begun?  How 
many  men,  and  approximately  how 
many  work  sessions  per  month? 


In  late  October,  1948,  the  first  dams 
were  begun  in  the  “desert”  area.  Since 
we  had  no  experience,  we  attempted 
to  emulate  the  improvements  seen  at 
the  famed  Fisherman’s  Paradise  at 
Bellefonte  by  building  stone  dams  and 
deflectors.  Work  sessions  continued 
every  Saturday  and  Sunday  afternoons 
throughout  the  entire  winter,  (Brother, 
that’s  cold  work — reaching  down  into 
a stream  and  picking  up,  and  carrying 
rocks  in  the  dead  of  winter!!)  and 
up  until  fish  were  stocked  in  April. 
There  were  an  average  of  five  workers 
at  most  sessions,  including  Allison 
Klinestiver,  Harry  T.  Daye,  Daryl 
Mawhinney,  E.  V.  Bowersox,  Dr.  Dow, 
and  Dr.  Chatham — all  members  of  the 
Sandy  Creek  Sport  Club. 

In  May  of  1948  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  dredged  area  was  completed — we 
thought — and  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  sent  their  Chief  Aquatic 
Biologist,  Dr.  Gordon  Trembley,  to 
survey  the  stream. 

After  spending  an  entire  day  on  the 
stream,  conducting  tests,  taking  water 
flow,  water  temperature,  observing 
type  and  number  of  aquatic  insects, 
minnows,  and  stream  width  and  depth. 
Dr.  Trembley  recommended  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  that 
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they  close  the  designated  section  of  the 
stream  to  artificial  bait  fishing.  The 
Sandy  Creek  Project  extends  from  the 
Grace  Bridge  on  the  Polk  Cut-off  in 
the  Borough  of  Polk,  upstream  ap- 
proximately two  miles  to  the  bridge  at 
the  new  Pump  Station  of  the  Polk 
State  School.  In  this  area,  artificial  bait 
only,  may  be  used  and  the  possession 
of  any  live  bait  of  any  kind  is  pro- 
hibited. That  section  of  stream  above 
the  bridge  at  the  New  Pump  Station 
of  the  Polk  State  School,  including  the 
dam  and  pool  at  the  Pump  Station  and 
below  the  Grace  bridge  on  the  “Polk 
Cut-off,”  is  open  to  live  bait  fishing 
and  includes  a stream  length  of  six 
to  seven  miles. 

The  Sandy  Creek  Project  and  other 
artificial  bait  projects  in  the  Common- 
wealth, including  the  world  famous 
“Fisherman’s  Paradise”  at  Bellefonte, 
are  experimental  and  educational  in 
that  they  are  designed  to  convince  the 
Sportsman  of  Pennsylvania  that  Stream 
Improvement  is  the  only  answer  to 
relieving  fishing  pressure  in  our  trout 
streams.  With  no  “wintering  areas”  in 
shallow  streams,  there  are  no  hold- 
over trout  for  the  following  Spring  and 
no  amount  of  stocking  by  the  Fish 
Commission  could  equal  the  terrific 
fishing  pressure  our  streams  are  now 
undergoing. 

The  limit  of  fish  to  be  killed  on  the 
Sandy  Creek  Project  is  six  (6)  fish 
per  day  with  a season  limit  of  36  fish 
per  man.  This  limit  has  been  set  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
who  admonish  the  fisherman,  “If  you 
would  catch  more  fish,  you  must  kill 
less.”  This  is  a very  large  creel  limit 
as  compared  to  Kennebago  Stream  in 
Maine,  where  only  flies  are  permissible 
and  only  one  (1)  fish  may  be  killed 
per  day. 

During  Dr.  Trembley’s  visit,  he  ad- 
vised us  that  our  stone  dams  were  not 
satisfactory  in  our  type  stream  (he 
was  right — they  washed  out  with  high 
water),  and  recommended  that  we 
build  splash  dams  of  logs  and  boards, 
the  better  to  steer  our  water  where 
we  wanted  it — away  from  our  sand 
and  gravel  dike  on  the  right  side  look- 
ing downstream.  Thus,  it  became 
necessary  to  replace  all  of  our  stone 
dams  with  wooden  dams. 

Luckily,  Penelec  was  replacing  poles 
in  the  Polk  area  and  they  gave  us 
their  used  poles  and  even  hauled  the 
poles  to  the  stream  for  us.  The  Polk 
Garage  supplied  a wrecker  to  lift  the 
poles  into  the  stream  from  where  they 
were  dragged  to  the  proposed  sites 
for  dams. 


In  1949-1950  fall  and  winter,  seven 
splash  dams  were  constructed  and 
many  deflectors  were  established  with 
the  Sandy  Creek  Sport  Club  supplying 
the  lumber  necessary.  Several  of  these 
dams  and  deflectors,  built  in  the  wrong 
way  and  in  the  wrong  place  were 
washed  out  by  high  water  or  filled  in 
with  silt  from  the  unsatisfactory  dike 
and  from  feeder  streams  where  wan- 
ton cutting  of  brush  occurred. 

In  1950-1951  several  new  dams  w'ere 
constructed  and  brushing  of  the  nat- 
ural section  of  the  project  was  accom- 
plished. 

Each  year  we  try  to  add  improve- 
ments— new  dams,  new  deflectors, 
areas  and  obstructions  for  fish  to  hide 
in  or  under.  Also,  repairs  are  necessary 
to  dams  already  established.  We  have 
found  that  high  water  does  negligible 
damage  to  our  dams  and  deflectors,  but 
that  fisherman — unthinking  or  viciously 
■ — damage  our  construction  by  fishing 
from  and  walking  on  our  dams  in 
violation  of  the  rules  of  the  project,  as 
dictated  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  to  wit,  “There  shall  be 
no  interference  with  stream  improve- 
ment.” 

3.  What  heavy  equipment  was  used? 

The  only  heavy  equipment  used  was 

a bulldozer  assigned  by  Department 
of  Forests  and  Waters  to  clean  out  the 
stream  bed  in  1953.  This  was  totally 
unnecessary  procedure,  but  complied 
with  regulations  of  Forests  and  Waters 
which  maintains  that  “aquatic  deserts” 
(Dr.  Trembley — 1948)  must  remain 
“aquatic  deserts.”  The  damage  to  in- 
sects and  minnow  life  by  such  wanton 
“cleaning  is  incalculable. 

4.  How  much  money  by  clubs  or  in- 
dividuals was  expended? 

The  Sandy  Creek  Sport  Club  has 
expended  approximately  $100  for  lum- 
ber. The  rest  of  the  lumber  has  been 
donated  by  Mr.  Joe  Liotta  and  Mr. 
John  Little.  As  rough,  fresh  lumber  is 
used,  this  cost  is  not  too  great? 

5.  Where  did  you  get  the  poles  used 
for  the  dams? 

As  stated  before,  the  poles  are  used, 
rejected  poles  which  Penelec  gave  us 
and  transported  to  streamside  with 
their  boom  truck. 

6.  How  much  enthusiasm  at  the  start 
and  now  that  it  is  well  under  way? 

That  is  a touchy  subject.  Everyone 
who  Ashes  the  Project  thinks  “it  is 
a good  thing,”  but  very  few  help. 
Newspap>er  ads  in  Franklin  armouncing 
work  sessions  fall  on  deaf  ears.  Our 
own  inveterate  trout  men  here  in  Polk 
are  our  only  regular  workers.  These 
men  are  Harry  T.  Daye,  Daryl  Maw- 


hinney,  Carl  Snyder,  A.  E.  Klinestiver, 
John  Hogue,  Don  Hughes,  L.  A.  Mc- 
Kissick,  Jr. 

Franklin  men  who  have  participated 
are  Ed  Treadwell,  Pres.  McCullough, 
and  Joe  Trainer,  Jr. 

Actually,  our  greatest  financial  aide 
came  from  Ohio,  whose  fishermen  in- 
sist on  buying  memberships  in  the 
Sandy  Creek  Sport  Club  to  help  defray 
expenses  for  lumber.  William  Thomp- 
son and  William  S.  Pound  of  Youngs- 
town have  been  willing  workers  on  the 
Project, 

In  the  Spring  of  1949,  the  Boys'  Club 
of  Polk,  under  the  supervision  of  John 
D.  Little,  planted  thousands  of  willow 
shoots  on  the  fresh  dike  to  hold  the 
banks.  Hundreds  of  these  willows  are 
surviving  and  will  provide  shade, 
cover,  and  hold  the  dike. 

In  the  Spring  of  1953,  the  Sandy 
Creek  Jr.  Conservation  Club  con- 
structed several  stone  dams  and  de- 
flectors in  the  Project — since  destroyed 
by  the  Forests  and  Waters  bulldozer 
— and  plan  to  build  more  in  the  Spring 
of  1954.  The  members  of  the  Jr.  Con- 
servation Club  who  are  willing  and 
regular  workers  are  Don  Snyder,  Mar- 
mon  Eckel,  Jim  Harrison,  Bob  and  Bill 
Barnes,  Eddie  Snyder,  Dick  Snyder, 
the  McKinley  brothers  and  John 
Smith. 

Actually,  we  have  to  depend  on  our 
kids  and  old  regulars  to  do  the  work. 
That  is  a discouraging  fact  in  view  of 
the  tremendous  number  of  people  who 
regularly  fish  the  Project. 

7.  What  was  the  fishing  condition, 
take  and  pressure  and  what  is  it  now 
since  improvement? 

It  w'as  an  ordinary  good  brown  trout 
stream  with  a few  good  pools  and 
about  a half  dozen  good  deep  winter- 
ing pools.  The  fishing  pressure  was 
average. 

{Turn  to  page  26) 
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Many  times,  when  fishing  one  of 
the  slower  and  not  so  cold  trout 
streams  in  Pennsylvania,  I have  watched 
a light  brown  shadow  dart  out  from 
some  quiet  water  and  make  a pass  at 
the  fly  flashing  by  in  the  current.  If 
the  fish  misses,  I try  for  it  again  sev- 
eral casts  later,  by  which  time  it  has 
returned  to  its  station,  although  I am 
not  deceived  and  do  not  think  it  is  a 
trout.  I know  it  for  what  it  is,  from 
its  color  in  the  water,  and  by  its 
actions.  It’s  just  an  ordinary,  comm,on 
sunfish,  and  I try  as  hard  to  catch  it 
as  I would  a trout  because  fishing  is 
fun  to  me,  and  I am  not  out  to  set 
any  records  on  trout.  If  large  enough, 
and  they  grow  to  goodly  size  some- 
times, I will  keep  the  sunfish,  and 
know  that  I have  something  better 
than  trout  for  the  pan. 

Likewise,  when  angling  for  small- 
mouth  or  largemouth  black  bass.  I’ll 
take  time  out  any  day  to  cast  for 
and  attempt  to  catch  a yellow  perch, 
bluegill,  white  or  black  crappie,  or 
one  of  the  various  sunfish  that  fre- 
quent our  Pennsylvania  waters — the 
common  sunfish,  the  longear,  the  yel- 
low belly,  the  green  and  the  rock  bass, 
among  them.  In  fact,  they  have  often 
saved  face  for  me  when  the  bass 
weren’t  hitting,  and  they  have  pro- 
vided a bonus  of  fun  even  when  bass 
fishing  was  good. 

On  the  other  hand,  I have  seen  men 
— I cannot  call  them  anglers — who  cal- 
lously tear  the  hook  from  the  mouths 
of  panfish  unlucky  enough  to  take 
their  lure  when  they  were  fishing  for 
bass  or  trout,  and  toss  the  injured  fish 
back,  or  even  sling  it  up  on  the  bank 
to  die.  They  are  on  a par  with  the 


barbarians  among  salt  water  fishermen 
who  will  prop  a shark’s  mouth  open 
with  a stick  of  wood  and  throw  it 
back  to  starve  miserably  or  be  helpless 
when  attacked  by  another  fish. 

The  panfish  are  gentlemen,  but  the 
men  who  catch  them  sometimes  aren’t 
because  they  don’t  appreciate  the 
favor  the  panfish  are  doing  them  by 
striking  at  all.  Pennsylvania  is  not 
one  of  the  foremost  panfish  states, 
and  the  small  fighters  should  be  ap- 
preciated all  the  m.ore  because,  al- 
though not  what  you  would  call  rare, 
they  are  in  some  waters,  almost  a 
premium  fish.  And  it  scarcely  seems 
necessary  to  emphasize  that  they  aren’t 
called  panfish  without  reason.  They 
are  both  the  right  size  and  the  right 
flavor  for  the  frying  pan. 

It  is  all  right  for  small  boys  and 
persons  slowed  down  by  old  age  to  use 
worms,  minnows  and  other  bait  like 
“perch  bugs’’  or  “bass  bugs”  (larvae 
of  dragonflies  and  damselflies) , but 
panfish  provides  so  much  more  fun  on 
artificials  that  it  seems  a shame  not 
to  employ  them.  I suppose  more  pan- 
fish are  caught  on  bait  in  this  state, 
as  well  as  over  the  nation,  than  on 
flies  or  other  lures  because  most  per- 
sons fish  for  them  that  way.  Live 
minnows  probably  will  take  more 
crappies  and  yellow  perch  over  a sea- 
son than  artificials  because  these  two 
fish  seek  deeper  waters  in  the  heat  of 
summer;  but  bluegills  and  the  common 
sunfish  are  found  in  the  shallows  all 
season. 

The  best  time  to  fish  for  any  of 
them  with  small  flies  or  tiny  streamers 
is  in  the  spring  just  as  it  is  merging 
into  summer.  All  the  various  panfish 
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By  BILL  WOLF 


Certainly  ...  if  you’re  a hardy  angler  you  didn’t  hang 
up  that  rod  on  Labor  Day.  Panfish  are  still  in  season  and 
if  you  can  catch  them,  provide  a fine  holiday  menu 

variation. 


then  are  in  or  near  shallow  water, 
nesting.  It  is  too  early  for  the  various 
weeds  to  be  thick,  as  they  become 
later  in  the  year,  and  casting  is  easy. 
No  one  need  worry  about  the  sports- 
manship and  conservation  involved  in 
taking  spawning  panfish  off  their  nests, 
where  they  are  abundant  at  all.  They 
are  most  prolific  little  beasts,  shaming 
rabbits,  guinea  pigs  and  hamsters  by 
their  ability  to  be  fruitful  and  multi- 
ply. They  even  beat  an  adding  machine 
at  multiplying,  and  I’d  say  it  is  im- 
possible to  fish  out  any  pond  con- 
taining bluegills,  sunfish  or  crappies, 
not  matter  how  many  persons  fish  it, 
or  for  how  long. 

It’s  quite  possible  to  fish  a pond 
from  the  shore,  but  it  is  far  better 
to  have  a boat.  I mention  ponds  prin- 
cipally in  connection  with  panfish  be- 
cause ponds  and  lakes  are  their  most 
natural  habitat,  although  they  are 
always  to  be  foimd  in  the  slower  parts 
of  creeks  and  rivers,  too.  An  approach 
from  the  banks  of  a pond  often  fright- 
ens the  fish,  or  else  the  shoreline  is  so 
overgrown  that  casting  is  difficult. 
With  a boat,  however,  the  approach 
can  be  silent,  there  is  room  for  the 
backcast  with  a fiy  rod,  and  there  is 
no  problem  of  landing  the  fish  through 
heavy  growth  on  the  bank. 

On  any  still  day  when  the  water 
surface  is  unruffled,  the  panfish  will 
make  their  presence  known  by  dimples, 
swirls,  and  splashing  on  the  top.  They 


remind  me  of  kids  at  play,  and  you 
never  know  exactly  what  causes  them 
to  rise.  Perhaps  they  are  just  in  a 
playful  mood,  maybe  they  are  hun- 
gry, possibly  they  are  driving  some- 
thing from  their  round  “nests,”  fanned 
out  on  the  bottom  gravel.  Whatever 
the  reason,  panfish  seldom  are  inac- 
tive. On  a windy  day,  when  the  sur- 
face is  disturbed,  they  are  less  evi- 
dent, and  then  you  will  have  to  hunt 
for  them — or  remember  where  they 
were  the  last  time  you  fished  for  them 
in  that  particular  place. 

Most  difficult  of  the  several  kinds  to 
catch  on  an  artificial,  I feel,  are  yel- 
low perch.  They  seem  to  feed  more 
on  minnows  than  members  of  the  sun- 
fish  tribe  (bluegills,  rock  bass,  crap- 
pies all  belong  to  the  sunfish  family), 
and  are  more  likely  to  fall  for  live 
bait  than  for  artificial  lures.  However, 
I have  caught  many  yellow  perch  on 
small  streamers  which  simulate  min- 
nows, and  a good  perch  puts  up  as 
fine  a fight  as  any  fish  its  size.  I have 
also  caught  them  when  trolling  with 
small  lures  while  rowing  across  a lake 
on  my  way  to  a bass  fishing  spot. 

There  is  no  particular  technique  to 
advise  when  using  a streamer  for 
perch,  except  they  are  not  as  much 
surface  fish  as  the  others,  and  the 
lure  should  be  a foot  or  two  under- 
water to  be  most  effective.  As  for 
streamer  patterns.  I’ve  foxmd  those 
with  yellow  and  red  in  them  best,  but 


doubt  whether  that  means  a thing 
other  than  that  I happen  to  prefer 
such  streamers  for  almost  any  fish. 
Black  and  white  might  work  just  as 
well. 

The  natural  action  afforded  by  row- 
ing a boat  while  trolling,  with  its 
start-and-stop  movement  of  the  lure 
in  the  water,  is  very  effective  for  perch. 
It  follows  that  the  same  action  should 
be  given  the  streamer  when  casting 
from  a stationary  spot.  Cast  it  out,  let 
it  sink,  move  it  through  the  water  with 
sharp  twitches  of  the  rod  tip. 

If  you  are  going  to  use  bait  for  yel- 
low perch,  try  the  drift  method.  Perch 
are  school  fish,  and  when  you  find  one, 
you  will  discover  there  are  a lot  more 
around.  Row  your  boat  into  the  wind 
as  far  as  you  want,  bait  up,  drop  the 
line  overboard  and  let  the  boat  drift 
back  with  the  wind.  In  summer,  keep 
the  bait  well  down  near  the  bottom. 
Let  the  lead  bump  over  the  bottom 
from  time  to  time  so  you  can  “feel” 
it,  and  keep  the  bait  about  a foot  above 
the  sinker.  When  you  catch  the  first 
perch,  drop  anchor  and  fish  there 
awhile.  After  catching  a number,  you 
may  find  that  the  school  has  drifted 
on  to  another  location.  Lift  anchor 
and  do  likewise. 

Perch  probably  are  the  most  difficult 
of  all  fish  to  scale,  but  it  can  be  made 
quite  easy.  Either  put  the  fish  into  a 
strainer  and  dip  them  in  and  out  of 
boiling  hot  water  briefly,  or  pour 
scalding  hot  water  over  them  and  pour 
it  off  again  immediately.  Too  long 
immersion  in  the  hot  water  will  make 
the  flesh  flabby,  so  avoid  that,  but  the 
treatment  makes  the  scales  fly  when 
you  start  cleaning  them.  It  would  be 
a pity  to  spoil  the  flesh  of  the  perch, 
because  I believe  they  are  the  best 
eating  of  any  fresh  water  fish  found 
in  Pennsylvania,  better  even  than  the 
walleyes  to  which  the.v  are  related.  I 
would  trade  a trout  for  a perch  any 
day,  and  feel  that  I had  cheated  the 
fellow  who  swapped  with  me. 

(Turn  to  page  27) 
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By  ALBERT  G.  SHIMMEL 


Quill  Gordon 

Fly  fishing  for  trout  in  early  sea- 
son is  at  best  an  unpredictable 
sport.  The  angler  is  plagued  by  high, 
discolored  water,  cold  rainy  weather 
and  at  times  snow.  The  fish  lie  unco- 
operatively  at  the  bottom  waiting  for 
food  to  almost  brush  their  noses  or 
grub  until  they  find  enough  nymphs  in 
the  gravel  to  provide  a meal.  At  last 
there  comes  a day  when  the  sun  warms 
the  air  and  coaxes  a hint  of  green  into 
the  trees  and  the  arbutus  and  trout 
lilies  bloom.  The  stream  bed  shows  life 
and  increased  activity  as  nymphs  leave 
the  protective  shelter  of  the  rocks  to 
move  actively  up  the  sides  of  rocks  to- 
wards the  surface.  Trout  shake  off 
their  lethargy  and  move  after  the  un- 
easy insects.  The  bursting  of  the 
nymphal  shuck  and  the  emergence  of 
the  fly  seems  to  occur  below  the  sur- 
face for  I have  observed  the  dark 
winged  dun  break  the  surface,  struggle 
for  a few  brief  seconds  then  fly  to  the 


shore.  Soon  after  the  flies  appear  the 
dimple  of  a feeding  trout  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  rise.  Others  follow 
until  the  first  real  rise  of  the  year  is 
on. 

After  months  of  idleness  a bit  of 
excitement  posesses  even  the  most 
hardened  dry  fly  man.  When  a friend 
of  mine  lost  three  flies  and  snapped  a 
tapered  leader  before  climbing  the 
bank  to  regain  his  composure  I knew 
from  experience  just  what  the  trouble 
was.  Trout  fever  is  not  a respecter  of 
persons.  This  man  was  a minister  and 
my  curiosity  as  to  the  words  he  mut- 
tered under  his  breath,  as  with  shaking 
hand  he  repaired  his  bi’oken  leader, 
have  haunted  me  through  the  seasons. 
There  are  times  when  you  do  not  talk 
even  to  a close  friend.  Then  he  re- 
turned to  the  pool,  cast  and  landed 
eight  nice  trout  with  the  skill  of  a 
master  angler! 

The  Quill  Gordon  can  be  fished  as  a 
wet,  as  a dry  or  as  a nymph  with  equal 
effectiveness.  The  nymph  is  built  on 
a base  of  pale  creamy  yellow  fur 
soaked  in  lacquer  then  ribbed  with 
brown  peacock  quill.  The  ribs  are  close 
together  at  the  tail  and  get  further 
apart  as  they  approach  the  head.  The 
tail  of  two  dark  blue  dun  fibers  and 
the  legs  are  of  the  same  blue  dun  or 


wood  duck.  The  wing  cases  are  formed 
by  a dark  jungle  cock  eye  split  and 
tied  parallel  with  the  back.  The  whole 
nymph  is  flattened  when  it  is  partially 
dry.  Fished  on  a near  slack  line  at  the 
beginning  of  the  hatch  and  kept  near 
the  bottom  it  is  excellent. 

The  wet  fly  is  tied  with  wood  duck 
wings,  tail,  well  marked  Quill  body. 
Hackle,  medium  blue  dun. 

The  dry  is  tied  of  the  same  quill  and 
wing  as  the  wet.  The  tail  is  of  wood 
duck  with  several  blue  dim  hackle 
fibers  for  strength  and  stiffness.  The 
hackle  is  of  natural  dark  blue  dun.  I 
like  to  rib  the  body  with  flat,  fine  gold 
tinsel  to  give  added  strength  and  color. 
Hook  sizes  12  to  14. 


Badger  Qisill 

Most  angler  craftsmen  have  a pat- 
tern or  two  tucked  away  among 
the  attractors  and  deceivers  that  might 
be  classified  as  all-around  patterns. 
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These  are  last  resort  flies  on  which  the 
angler  pins  his  hope  when  other  pat- 
terns have  failed.  If  it  occasionally 
gives  good  sport  under  trying  condi- 
tions the  place  of  this  pattern  in  the 
angler’s  affections  is  secure.  These  pat- 
terns are  generally  the  result  of  acci- 
dent rather  than  any  malicious  fore- 
thought on  the  part  of  the  angler. 

A friend  of  mine  bought  an  assort- 
ment of  bi-visible  flies  when  they 
first  came  on  the  market.  Mixed  with 
the  browns,  blues  and  grays  was  a 
light  badger  pattern  with  which  he 
p>erformed  great  execution  among  the 
wise  browns  in  late  season.  He  used 
this  specimen  until  it  was  literally 
tom  to  pieces  by  the  trout.  We  imme- 
diately ordered  a badger  neck  from 
one  of  the  large  dealers  in  fly  tying  ma- 
terial only  to  discover  that  the  necks 
were  rare  and  none  were  available 
until  long  after  the  season  closed.  When 
it  finally  arrived  we  were  disappointed 
to  find  that  instead  of  the  black  center 
with  the  white  edge  we  had  a neck 
with  a black  center  then  a band  of 
golden  ginger  then  black  tips.  The 
bivisible  tied  with  this  neck  were 
good  but  lacked  something  of  the  qual- 
ity of  the  original  fly. 

During  the  winter  in  tying  up  some 
Gordon  Quills  I had  tied  several  with 
the  golden  badger  hackle  for  compari- 
son. These  I put  into  my  fly  box  and 
forgot  until  one  evening  on  Spring 
Creek.  The  trout  were  active  and  the 
air  was  filled  with  flies  of  several  spe- 
cies. As  I looked  into  the  fly  box, 
trying  to  decide  what  pattern  to  try 
first  the  neglected  Badger  Quill  caught 
my  eye.  I tied  it  on  and  from  the  first 
cast  imtil  dark  it  took  trout  after  trout. 
My  companions  reported  having  a more 
difficult  time  in  getting  strikes. 

This  was  some  twenty  years  ago  and 
the  fact  the  pattern  is  still  carried  and 
used  each  year  speaks  for  itself. 

The  wing  is  of  wood-duck  flank 
feather  the  body  of  well  marked  pea- 
cock quill,  the  tail  and  hackle  of  yel- 
lowish-ginger badger  sizes  12  to  16. 

Bernard  lists  the  Badger  Quill 
among  his  English  patterns  with  a plain 
gray  duck  wing  and  light  badger 
hackle. 

Theodore  Gordon  had  a pattern, 
that  has  largely  been  forgotten,  listed 
under  the  name  Gordon  or  Gordon’s 
Golden  Spinner  that  had  a body  of 
yellow  silk,  ribbed  with  gold  tinsel, 
wood  duck  wings  and  golden  badger 
hackle.  This  pattern  will  still  take 
trout  during  the  evening  hatch  on 
brown  trout  waters. 

If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  have 


one  of  these  rare  badger  necks  by  all 
means  try  a few  of  these  Badger  Quills. 
They  actually  must  resemble  something 
very  edible  to  the  trout. 
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WHEN  the  confirmed  fly  fisherman 
opens  the  season  the  lure  on  the 
end  of  his  leader  is  generally  a nymph, 
a streamer  or  a wet  fly.  Just  as  surely 
as  he  carries  a rod,  the  experienced 
angler  will  have  tucked  away  in  an 
inside  pocket  a tapered  leader,  some 
fly  oil  and  a small  box  of  dry  flies.  The 
prevailing  color  of  this  early  assort- 
ment would  be  blue  gray  or  blue  dun. 
The  patterns  would  consist  of  Quill 
Gordon  and  the  Hendricksons — Male 
and  female,  with  perhaps  a few  Blue 
Quills  and  Blue  Spiders  for  good  meas- 
ure. 

The  Hendricksons  are  among  the 
earliest  May  flies  to  be  important  to 
the  fly  fisherman.  It  follows  the  Quill 
Gordon  hatch  or  at  times  comes  with 
it.  When  conditions  are  right  trout 
feed  on  this  hatch  rather  selectively. 
It  is  probably  the  only  important  hatch 
where  the  male  and  female  fly  require 
different  artificials  to  represent  them. 
If  fish  cannot  distinguish  color  how 
can  any  one  account  for  this  selec- 
tivity when  the  only  difference  between 
the  two  Hendricksons  and  the  Gor- 
don is  in  body  material  and  coloration. 
During  the  53  season  a group  of  four 


anglers  were  fishing  Kettle  Creek. 
When  a spring  snow  shower  came  most 
of  the  anglers  left  the  stream  but  three 
of  the  group  stayed  feeling  certain  the 
hatch  would  come  as  it  had  on  the 
previous  day  when  the  weather  had 
been  more  moderate.  Sure  enough, 
shortly  after  noon  the  flies  appeared. 
For  an  hour  these  persistent  anglers 
had  the  unique  experience  of  catching 
good  trout  on  a dry  fly  during  a snow 
storm.  The  fly  was  a Hendrickson 
(female) . 

The  Hendrickson  (female)  is  tied 
with  woodduck  wings  and  tail.  I al- 
ways mix  a few  barbs  of  stiff  hackle  to 
the  tail  for  support.  Hackle,  dark  blue 
dun,  body-red  fox  belly  fur  blended 
with  a small  amount  of  rabbit  fur  dyed 
faint  pink.  The  male  fly  is  exactly  the 
same  except  the  body  which  is  made 
from  the  large  quill  of  a brown  hackle 
feather  (Art  Flick’s  dressing) . This 
can  be  further  improved  by  a coating 
of  rod  varnish  which  gives  the  quill 
a bright  orange  brown  tone.  This  fly 
has  been  called  Red  Quill  and  tied 
with  a peacock  quill  dyed  red.  The 
above  patterns  are  quite  the  best  in 
practical  use. 

The  natural  of  this  fly  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Gordon  Quill  in 
that  the  Gordon  has  two  tails  and  the 
Hendrickson  has  three.  The  Red  Quill 
makes  an  effective  wet  fly  in  the  rapid 
water  and  deep  runs  when  the  hatch  is 
on.  It  is  tied  of  the  same  materials  as 
the  dry  except  that  a dark  slate  col- 
oi'ed  wing  of  Coot  or  Woodcock  re- 
places the  wood  duck.  The  female  fly 
as  it  returns  to  the  water  carries  its 
eggs  as  a yellow  ball.  We  hav'e  tried 
adding  this  yellow  tip  to  the  dry  pat- 
tern but  have  discontinued  because 
results  have  not  warranted  its  continu- 
ation. 
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By  BEN  C.  ROBINSON 


(Photographs  through  courtesy  of  James  Heddons'  Sons) 


Yes,  you’ve  relegated  the  faithful 
old  fishing  rod  to  its  winter 
mothballs  where  it  can  rest  on  its  past 
laurels  until  another  spring  day  opens. 
It  will  then  be  reverently  unpacked 
from  its  case  and  put  into  use  again 
on  some  fresh  running  stream  or  a 
sparkling  lake.  But  there  is  more  to 
the  care  of  a good  fishing  rod  after 
the  angling  season  is  over  than  just 
taking  these  few  precautions  with  a 
valuable  and  respected  fishing  imple- 
ment of  this  caliber.  The  average  hard- 
worked  fishing  rod  needs  more  than 
just  a few  swipes  of  an  oiled  rag  or  a 
few  nostalgic  caresses  implanted  on  its 
faithful  ferrules!  If  it  is  the  type  of 
rod  that  deserves  these  sentimental 
considerations  it  will  in  all  probability 
be  sorely  in  need  of  more  than  just  a 
verbal  pat  and  promise. 

It  may  need  a little  or  a consider- 
able amount  of  real  work  donated  to 
its  various  details  of  construction.  If 
it  has  been  used  often  and  has  ac- 
counted for  numerous  good  baskets  of 
game  fish  or  some  prize  scrappers  from 
weed  beds  and  reefs  of  the  lakes  and 
rivers  it  certainly  will  have  suffered 
some  strain  or  casualties  in  the  course 
of  its  struggles  and  triumphs.  There 
m.ay  be  loosened  or  bruised  guides 
along  its  length,  strained  or  splinted 
tip  joints  and  it  may  need  a good 
general  overhauling.  This  should  be 
done  before  the  rod  is  packed  off  to 
the  rod  closet  or  the  cabinet  for  a 
winter  of  rest.  The  best  time  to  have 
this  done  is  now. 

January,  February  and  early  March 
are  the  seasons  when  the  faithful  and 


worthy  old  fly,  bait  casting  or  spinning 
rod  should  be  given  its  share  of  post- 
season attention.  It  can  then  be  care- 
fully checked  over  and  it  will  be  sur- 
prising, if  it  is  a rod  of  some  vintage 
and  regular  use,  to  find  how  many 
minor  or  even  nasty- looking  blemishes 
it  has  suffered  in  the  performances  of 
its  duties.  If  it  has  escaped  serious 
damage  it  will  perhaps  need  only  a 
few  touches  of  rod  varnish  or  cement 
here  and  there  to  put  it  in  proper 
condition  for  another  season. 

But  if  the  rod  has  been  damaged 
to  the  extent  where  ordinary,  ama- 
teurish attentions  from  its  owner  can- 
not restore  it  to  first  class  condition 
then  a trip  to  a specialist  is  neces- 
sary. This  trip  should  be  made  im- 
mediately after  the  fishing  season  is 
over.  The  best  time  to  refinish  and  re- 
condition a rod  is  in  the  early  and 
mid-winter  weeks.  Putting  it  off  until 
early  spring  means  trouble,  not  only 
for  the  owner  of  the  rod,  but  also  for 
the  experts  who  are  expected  at  the 
last  moment  to  make  overnight  repairs 
to  hundreds  of  rods  sent  by  Johnny- 
come-latelys. 

In  the  spring  there  is  a tendency  for 
all  anglers  to  suddenly  become  aware 
of  the  needs  their  rods  have  for  serv- 
icing by  the  factory  that  has  pro- 
duced the  rod  or  from  some  individ- 
ual repairman  who  specializes  in  such 
services.  Ordinarily  the  firm  that  man- 
ufactures the  fishing  rod  is  the  place 
where  the  angler  tries  to  send  it  for 
whatever  repairs  are  needed.  This  is 
perfectly  proper.  All  the  large  firms 
and  many  of  the  leading  fishing- 


tackle  dealers  through  the  country 
maintain,  as  a rule,  a servicing  de- 
partment for  their  customers  and  pa- 
trons. If  a rod  needing  repair  or  re- 
conditioning is  sent  to  a manufac- 
turer like  Heddon  of  Dowagiac,  Mich- 
igan, Shakespeare  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich- 
igan, Horton  of  Bristol,  Connecticut, 
or  other  well  known  and  reputable 
firms,  the  rod  will  be  in  mighty  good 
hands  of  experts  who  know  how  to 
repair  rods. 

There  are  many  dealers  who  also 
offer  their  customers  service  on  rods, 
reels,  etc.  Horrocks  Ibbotson  Co., 
Utica,  New  York,  have  such  a service. 
There  are  many  others  through  the 
country  who  do  likewise.  The  local 
fishing  tackle  dealer  in  an  anglers  ter- 
ritory often  does  a considerable  amount 
of  this  repair  work  on  damaged, 
scuffed  or  fatigued  fishing  rods.  There 
are  also  many  independent  rod  repair- 
ing services  that  operate  on  a smaller 
basis  through  the  country.  Usually 
local  dealers  can  recommend  one  of 
the  latter  to  a customer. 

The  main  point  is  not  so  much 
WHERE  the  rod  must  be  sent  for 
refinishing  and  reconditioning  but 
WHEN  it  should  be  sent.  Any  angler 
waiting  until  spring  to  send  a rod  in 
to  any  servicing  department  is  risking 
delay  in  getting  it  back  in  time  for 
the  opening  days  of  the  new  fishing 
season.  Yet  it  seems  a natural  failing 
of  most  busy  fishermen  to  neglect  at- 
tending to  such  chores  up  to  the  very 
deadline. 

Some  send  their  rods  in  late  March, 
then  hope  to  have  them  back  for  the 
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first  dates  on  an  April  trout  stream. 
This  is,  of  course,  impossible  in  many 
cases  for  the  manager  of  a service  de- 
partment to  fullfill.  As  one  department 
manager  informed  me: 

“If  you  could  see  our  Service  De- 
partment manager  going  crazy  in  the 
spring,”  he  grimly  quipped  when  I in- 
terviewed him  seeking  the  best  time  to 
expect  a completely  refinished  and  re- 
conditioned rod  to  be  returned  from 
the  factory  to  sender,  “Checking  on  the 
season  opening  dates  in  various  states, 
trying  to  rush  through  those  rods  where 
the  seasons  are  closest  at  hand,  then 
you’d  appreciate  winter  is  the  time  to 
get  the  best  and  quickest  service” 

How  obviously  true  his  statements 
were.  If  all  rods  that  went  through  the 
different  servicing  departments  could 
be  processed  in  the  same  way  automo- 
biles are  sped  over  the  assembly  line 
the  problem  would  be  simplified.  But  it 
must  be  understood  that  in  refinishing 
and  reconditioning  a rod  very  little  of 
the  necessary  work  is  done  with  me- 
chanical devices.  It  is  a craft  that  calls 
for  slow  and  painstaking  work  by  ex- 
pert rod  constructors  and  builders 
who  fit  most  of  the  accessories  on  a 
remodeled  and  rebuilt  product  by  hand 
jxist  as  they  do  when  the  rod  is  newly 
fashioned. 

The  ferrules  alone  take  a consider- 
able amount  of  time  to  replace  and 
refit,  so  they  are  secured  at  just  the 
right  position  to  keep  them  firm.  A fer- 
rule that  varies  in  fit  only  a fraction  of 
an  inch  can  completely  upset  the  action 
of  the  best  rod  ever  made.  If  one  of 
them  is  too  closely  placed  it  will  vi- 
brate and  shake  the  entire  balance  of 
all  the  other  delicate  working  parts. 
Morever,  the  parts  that  are  connected 
with  these  carefully  set  ferrules  have 
to  be  matched  meticulously  for  com- 
plete harmony  of  action.  A section  or 
a tip  that  is  being  rebuilt  must  be  so 
designed  and  so  put  together  as  to  re- 
peat the  same  resiliency  and  life  its 
former  section  did  before  the  change. 

The  same — or,  as  near  that  as  possible 
— in  spring  and  firmness  of  its  com- 
ponent parts,  just  as  the  owner  who 
has  sent  it  has  grown  to  expect  from 
his  rod.  This  is  done  as  expertly  as 
human  hands  and  eye  can  duplicate  in 
the  replaced  sections  of  a remodeled 
and  refinished  rod.  To  get  this  exacti- 
tude of  action  to  match,  a workman 
must  be  extremely  precise  at  his  trade 
and  be  willing  also  to  spend  literally 
hours  of  working  time  on  some  of  the 
more  exacting  commissions.  All  down 
the  repairing  line  this  tendency  to 


work  with  super  care  and  perseverance 
is  noticable  when  one  visits  these  busy 
places  in  a large  manufacturing  plant 
where  tackle  of  the  finest  grades  are 
produced.  Skilled  fingers  deftly  twirl 
slender  rod  tips  as  they  wind  down 
guides,  fasten  on  the  tip  tops  and  create 
the  same  patterns  of  windings  and 


checks  the  critical  fisherman  owner 
who  has  a costly  rod  to  be  revamped 
and  conditioned  in  a few  hours  time 
as  possible  expects  and  demands  the 
Service  Departments  produce  for  him. 
Is  it  any  wonder  the  rod  service  de- 
partments almost  go  crazy  in  the  spring 
(Turn  to  Page  26) 


NEW  WINDINGS  are  done  here  with  extraordinary  ease.  Old  Betsy 
comes  back  bright  and  clean  with  colorful  windings  that  delights  any 
angler  with  an  attachment  for  a fine  rod.  No  machine  yet  has  been  able 
to  substitute  for  the  speed  and  skill  of  winding  rods  by  hand. 


OLD  RODS  get  new  pep  and  energy  through  skill  of 
real  craftsmen  at  the  factory.  Matching  new  sections  to 
old  takes  more  savvy  than  to  build  complete  new  rod. 
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Entomology 


The  body  of  an  insect  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  the  head,  tho- 
rax and  abdomen.  On  the  head  of 
the  insect  appears  the  feelers  or  an- 
tennae, the  palps  or  tasting  organs, 
the  mouth  parts  and  the  eyes — both 
simple  and  compound.  See  anatomical 
sketch  of  stone  fly  nymph. 

The  thorax  is  divided  into  three 
segments,  the  prothorax,  the  meso- 
thorax  and  the  metathorax.  That  part 
of  the  thorax  which  bears  the  front 
legs  is  called  the  prothorax;  the  mid- 
dle legs  are  on  the  mesothorax  and 
the  hind  legs  on  the  metathorax.  The 
back  of  the  thorax  is  termed  the  no- 
tum  and  the  underside  the  sternum; 
thus  we  have  pronotum,  prosternrun, 
mesonotum,  mesosternum,  etc.  The 
sides  are  called  pleura,  and  again  we 
have  mesoplerum,  metaplerum,  etc. 
If  the  insect  has  two  pairs  of  wings, 
the  front  pair  is  attached  to  the  meso- 
thorax and  the  rear  pair  on  the  meta- 
thorax; if  there  should  be  only  one 
pair,  it  is  on  the  mesothorax. 

The  wings  are  composed  of  two 
layers  of  integument  traversed  by 
veins  and  nervures;  and  the  loca- 
tion and  arrangement  of  these  veins 
are  most  important  in  determining 
family,  genus  and  species.  Among  the 
Diptera  or  two  winged  insects,  the 
hind  wings  are  very  much  atrophied 
and  are  usually  present  in  the  form  of 
very  small  knob  like,  appendages, 
called  halters.  Among  the  crane  flies, 
these  knobs  are  very  clearly  defined. 

Insects  always  have  six  legs  and 
the  principal  parts  are  the  coxa,  the 
trochanter,  the  femur,  the  tibia  and 
the  tarsus  or  foot.  The  relative  length 
of  these  component  parts  are  again 
useful  in  determining  certain  species. 
The  big  joints  of  the  leg  are  the 
femur  and  tibia. 

The  abdomen  is  generally  composed 
of  eleven  segments  or  less,  and  often 
terminated  by  caudal  appendages  such 
as  the  cerci  of  the  Ephemeroptera, 
and  the  ovipositor  of  the  Hymenop- 
tera.  Each  abdominal  segment  is  ring- 
like and  composed  of  a tergite  (the 
dorsal  half)  and  a stemite  (the  ven- 


tral half)  which  meet  on  the  sides. 
Taken  collectively,  the  back  segments 
are  known  as  tergites  as  opposed  to 
the  belly  sternites.  Starting  from  the 
metathorax  and  progressing  towards 
the  caudal  end,  the  segments  are  num- 
bered 1,  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  see  sketch.  Su- 
tures are  lines  separating  the  body 
walls,  and  any  such  areas  bounded 
by  sutures  are  known  as  sclerites. 
The  external  skin  or  covering  of  an 
insect  is  composed  of  a tough,  flexible 
horn  like  substance  called  chitin. 

Determining  the  specific  name  of  an 
insect  is  in  many  cases  impossible, 
especially  among  females.  Mayflies  in 
the  sub  imago  stage  are  another  source 
of  trouble  since  the  available  data 
records  only  the  adult  male  charac- 
teristics. The  male  fly  offers  the  read- 
iest solution  since  quite  often  the  final 
determination  hinges  on  the  male  gen- 
atalia.  Preparing  a genatalic  slide  is 
quite  a task,  especially  for  amateurs; 
in  fact,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to 
resort  to  it,  the  insect  should  be  sent 
to  some  authority  for  verification.  As 
I have  mentioned  many  insects  can  be 
readily  and  accurately  determined 
from  the  location  and  arrangement  of 
the  wing  veins;  lengths  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  legs  and  other  charac- 
teristics. Naturally  one  must  have  a 
monograph  on  the  order,  and  by 
closely  studying  and  following  the 
keys,  the  amateur  can  finally  trace 
it  down  to  its  specific  name. 

A good  glass  is  absolutely  essential. 
I have  a Bausch  and  Lomb,  No.  14X, 
Hastings  Triplet;  the  diameter  is 
smaller  than  a dime,  yet  it  is  re- 
markably powerful,  and  will  bring  out 
the  necessary  details  in  following  the 
keys. 

In  cases  where  the  wing  venation  is 
rather  difficult,  I generally  snip  off 
the  wing,  place  it  between  two  micro- 
scopic slides,  then  fasten  the  edges 
together  with  adhesive  tape;  the  slide 
is  then  placed  under  a projector,  which, 
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in  a dark  room,  throws  a large  image 
on  a sheet  of  paper,  then  the  wing 
can  then  be  traced  off  and  the  veins 
lettered.  The  sketches  showing  the 
three  great  families  of  mayflies,  Baeti- 
dae,  Heptageniidae  and  the  Ephemeri- 
dae  were  prepared  in  this  way.  One 
naturally  must  know  and  recognize 
the  principal  veins,  the  Costa,  C;  the 
subcosta.  Sc;  the  Radius,  R;  the  Media, 
M;  the  cubitus,  Cu;  and  the  Anal  veins 
A.  In  general  it  is  a complicated  and 
fascinating  study,  and  the  field  is  so 
large  that  one  should  not  dabble  in 
the  various  orders,  but  should  confine 
activities  to  one  group;  and  in  that 
group  one  should  get  every  mono- 
graph and  all  the  available  literature 
on  the  subject. 

In  describing  insects  entomologists 
invariably  use  the  metric  system,  and 
for  small  trout  stream  insects  like 
those  hereinafter  described,  the  unit 
of  measure  is  the  millimeter.  For  ready 
conversion  all  one  needs  to  keep  in 
mind  is  that  25.4  millimeters  equals 
one  inch,  I have  converted  these  fig- 
ures into  inches  and  fractions  of  an 
inch  when  describing  the  natural  flies 
later  on. 

And  now  that  v/e  have  gained  a 
general  idea  of  those  flies  and  insects 
interesting  to  trout  as  fish  food,  sup- 
pose we  delve  a little  deeper  into  the 
subject,  insofar  as  it  pertains  to  a 
more  specific  identification. 

To  illustrate  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure in  tracing  down  an  insect  to 
its  specific  name,  suppose  we  take  the 
case  of  a mayfly  we  have  just  caught 
on  Young  Womans  Creek,  on  the  open- 
ing day  (April  15)  of  the  trout  fishing 
season. 
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This  particular  insect  is  a male  fly 
which  is  apparent  from  his  claspers  or 
forceps,  and  it  is  in  the  spinner  or 
imago  stage  having  clear  glassy  wings. 
The  abdomen  is  reddish  brown;  legs, 
pale  reddish  brown  with  prominent 
black  spots  on  each  femur;  tails,  deep 
reddish  brown,  two  in  number;  length 
of  wings,  three-eighths  to  seven-six- 
teenths of  an  inch,  corresponding  to 
about  10  to  11  millimeters.  A sketch 
of  the  insect,  together  with  enlarged 
details  of  its  wings,  legs  etc.,  is  shown 
above.  It  will  be  assumed  that  the 
angler  is  sufficiently  familiar  with  those 
insects  found  over  the  water,  to  de- 
termine the  order,  which  for  the  may- 
fly group  is  Ephemeroptera. 

The  second  step  is  to  determine  what 
family  the  insect  belongs  to.  To  do 
this,  one  should  have  access  to  a 
monograph  on  the  Emphemeropters. 
Dr.  James  G.  Needham  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, the  senior  author  of  the 
Biology  of  Mayflies  has  granted  me 
permission  to  reproduce  the  following 
keys  from  that  monumental  work,  and 
I wish  at  this  time  to  acknowledge 
my  thanks  for  his  kindness. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  MAYFLIES 
ORDER  EPHEMEROPTERA 

These  are  winged  insects  of  moderate 
size  and  Incomplete  metamorphosis  whose 
Immature  stages  are  aquatic,  whose  adult 
life  is  very  brief,  and  whose  character- 
istics are  more  fully  set  forth  In  the 
preceding  pages  of  this  volume.  They 
are  found  in  all  fresh  waters  in  every 
part  of  North  America,  and  are  among 
the  most  important  of  herbivorous  in- 
vertebrate aquatic  animals. 

They  may  be  grouped  In  three  main 
families,  distinguished  as  follows: 

KEY  TO  THE  FAMILIES  OF 
EPHEMEROPTERA 
Adults 

1 — Veins  M and  Cu  1 strongly  divergent 


at  base,  with  M 2 strongly  bent  toward 
Cu  basally.  Outer  fork  (Of)  In  hind 
wing  wanting.  Hind  tarsi  4-Jolnted 

Ephemehidae 

— Veins  M and  Cu  1 little  divergent  at 
base  and  fork  of  M more  nearly  sym- 
metrical. Outer  fork  (Of)  of  Rs  in  hind 
wing  present  or  absent.  Hind  tarsus  4- 
or  5-  Jointed  2 

2— Hind  tarsus  with  five  freely  movable 
Joints.  Cubital  Intercalarles  In  two 
parallel  pairs,  long  and  short  alter- 
nately. Venation  never  greatly  reduced. 
Eyes  of  the  male  simple  . . Heptageniidae 
Hind  tarsi  with  three  or  four  freely 
movable  Joints.  Cubital  Intercalarles  not 
as  above  (except  in  Metretoplnae) . 
Venation  sometimes  greatly  reduced. 
Eyes  of  the  male  often  divided  Baetidae 

From  an  inspection  of  the  above  key, 
we  can  see  that  the  mayflies  are  di- 
vided into  three  great  families.  Just 
what  family  our  mayfly  belongs  to,  we 
shall  now  attempt  to  determine. 

In  using  the  keys,  start  with  the 
number  1,  at  left  top.  Read  both  char- 
acters; determine  which  one  applies 
to  the  insect,  then  go  to  the  number 
given.  To  illustrate:  If  veins  M and 
Cui  are  little  divergent  at  the  base ...  2; 
go  to  2 on  left  above  and  continue  in 
like  manner. 

From  a study  of  the  wing  of  the 
insect  on  which  I have  indicated  the 
principal  veins,  i.e.,  the  Costa  C,  the 
subcosta  Sc,  tbe  radius  R,  the  Media 
M,  the  Cubitus  Cu,  and  the  Anal  veins 
A,  it  is  apparent  that  veins  M and 
Cui  are  little  divergent  at  the  base. 
So,  we  wilt  continue  on  to  2. 

From  the  enlarged  detail  of  the  in- 
sects leg,  we  note  that  the  hind  tarsus 
has  five  freely  movable  joints;  another 
inspection  of  the  wing  reveals  that  the 
cubal  intercalarles  are  in  two  paral- 
lel pairs,  long  and  short  alternately. 
These  characters  correspond  with  out 
mayfly  and  definitely  places  it  as  be- 


longing to  the  family  Heptageniidae. 

Our  next  problem  is  to  determine  the 

genus  from  the  key  given  below. 

KEY  TO  GENERA  OF  HEPTAGENINAE 
Adults 

1 —  Outer  fork  (Of)  of  Rs  (R,  pi,,,  .)  of 
hind  wing  wanting;  male  forceps  5- 
Jolnted  Arthroplea 

— Outer  fork  of  Rs  of  hind  wing  pre- 
sent; male  forceps  4-Jolnted  2 

2 —  Fore  tarsus  of  male  not  more  than  ^4 
as  long  as  tibia;  apical  margin  of  for- 
ceps base  deeply  excavated  . .Anepeorus 

— Fore  tarsus  of  male  distinctly  longer 
than  tibia;  apical  margin  of  forceps 
base  not  as  above  3 

3 —  Basal  Joint  of  fore  tarsus  of  male  '2 
or  less  than  as  long  as  second  Joint  4 

— Basal  Joint  of  fore  tarsus  of  male  at 
least  % as  long  as  second  Joint,  may 
equal  or  slightly  exceed  It  In  length  ..6 

4 —  Stlgmatlc  cross  veins  more  or  less 
anastomosed;  basal  Joint  of  fore 
tarsus  of  male  Ve  to  14  as  long  as  second 

Rhithrogena 

— Stlgmatlc  cross  veins  not  anastomosed; 
basal  Joint  of  fore  tarsus  of  male  vari- 
able   5 

5 —  Basal  Joint  of  fore  tarsus  of  male  'A 
to  (2  as  long  as  second;  penes  more  or 
less  distinctly  L-shaped  . . . .Stenonema 

— Basal  Joint  of  fore  tarsus  of  male  ’« 
to  % as  long  as  second;  penes  not  dis- 
tinctly L-shaped  Heptagenla 

6 —  Basal  Joint  of  fore  tarsus  of  male  73 

to  % as  long  as  second  Joint  7 

— Basal  Joint  of  fore  tarsus  of  male 
equal  to  or  slightly  longer  than  second 
Joint  8 

7 —  Stlgmatlc  area  of  fore  wing  divided  by 

a fine  line  into  an  upper  and  lower 
series  of  cellules;  basal  costal  cross 
veins  very  weak  Cinygma 

— Stlgmatlc  area  of  fore  wing  not  divided 
as  above;  basal  costal  cross  veins  usually 
well  developed  Clnygmula 

8 —  Stlgmatlc  cross  veins  of  fore  wing  more 

or  less  strongly  anastomosed,  sometimes 
forming  two  series  of  cellules;  basal 
costal  cross  veins  weak  Ironopsls 

— Stlgmatlc  cross  veins  of  fore  wing  not 
anastomosed;  basal  costal  cross  veins 
variable  9 

(Turn  to  page  27) 
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in  Contra£(t 


The  Stream,  same  scenes  . . . photographed  in  both 
summer  and  winter  garb. 


—Photos  by  Don  Shiner 


YOUVE 

BEEN 


WAITING  FOR 


DESIGNED  a DRAWN  BY  ! 


JOHN  F.  CLARK 


YOUR  RODS  ARE  ATTRACTIVELY 
DISPLAYED  . 


ELS  .LINES,  LURES  ETC 


SLIDING  SHELF  SERVES  AS 
WORKBENCH. 


FLY -TYING  MATERIALS  STOOLS. 


TACKLE  BOXES. CREELS  ETC. 
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LIST  OF  MATERIALS 


I PC  - 12^'X  14'  - SIDES 

I PC  - H X \2"X  10'  - SHELVES 
I PC  - M X 6"X  8'  -SHELVES 
I PC  - « X 4"X  8'  - ROD  HOLDER  a 

DRAWER  GUIDES 
3PCS-"  X2"X  12'- TRIM  a DRAWER 

GUIDES 

I PC-  II  X3"X  8'-  TRIM 
I PC-  II  X6'  - ROUND  MLDG 
I PC-  « X 6'  - COVE  MLDG 
I PC-  L"X36"X6'6"-HARDBRD  BACK 

(IF  DESIRED.) 

6d  FINISH  NAILS 


WHITE  PINE  LUMER  IS  USED 
UNLESS  OTHERWISE  STATED. 
SUFFICIENT  LENGTH  HAS  BEEN 
ADDED  TO  THE  DIMENSIONS  TO 
ALLOW  FOR  TRIMMING. 

DETAILS  a MATERIAL  FOR 
THE  DRAWERS  a DOORS  ARE 
GIVEN  ON  ANOTHER  PAGE. 
FINISHING  : 

FILL  ALL  NAIL  HOLES  WITH  WOOD 
PUTTY- SAND  SMOOTH-APPLY  2 OR  3 
COATS  OF  CLEAR  VARNISH -SAND 
LIGHTLY  BETWEEN  COATS  . 
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ROD  SECTIONS 


•'O'  V: 


0 0>  ^ 


1 3 II 


T,  -II" 


GLUE  ON  STRIP  OF  RUBBER  a CUT 
SHORT  SLIT  OVER  EACH  HOLE  . 
RUBBER  GRIPS  ROD  SECURELY. 


1" 

4 

i" 

1 

I 

__j 


Un/*wJ 


USE  MORTISE  8 
TENON  AT  ALL 

joints.be  sure 

TO  ALLOW  ENOUGH 
MATERIAL  FOR  THE 
TENON. 


-I  4"  1*^  ♦ V' 


THIS  SHELF  SLIDES  OUT 
TO  FORM  WORKBENCH. 


DRAWER  GUIDES 

DOTTED  LINE  INDICATES  LENGTH 

OF  GUIDES  FOR  TOP  DRAWERS  . 
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Secrets!  of 


Prafee 


Control 


m 


pinning 


By  JOSEPH  D.  BATES,  JR. 


For  every  spinning  angler  who  can 
flip  out  an  accurate  cast  and  land 
his  little  lure  almost  literally  on  the 
proverbial  dime,  there  are  scores  of 
others  who  make  wild,  uncontrolled 
swings  and  who  usually  succeed  in 
getting  caught  up  on  more  than  their 
share  of  trees  and  bushes. 

Actually,  accurate  casting  is  much 
easier  than  one  might  think.  Safe 
handling  of  that  rare  and  long  wanted 
“whopper”  is  almost  a sure  bet,  even 
with  the  lightest  of  spinning  gear.  Both 
of  these  important  problems  auto- 
matically become  simple  when  we 
know  the  proper  ways  of  controlling 
the  braking  power  of  the  spinning  reel. 

Brake  control  is  easiest — and  safest 
— if  we  set  the  brake  to  correct  tension 
in  the  first  place.  Once  set,  we  should 
leave  it  alone  for  the  day’s  fishing — 
or  until  we  change  reel  spools  and  use 
a different  strength  of  line.  There’s  no 
need  to  keep  adjusting  the  brake  be- 
cause the  spinning  reel  can  be  con- 
trolled with  additional  instantaneous 
brakes  as  powerful  as  need  be.  These 
are  the  fisherman’s  own  fingers! 

How  do  we  set  the  brake  to  correct 
tension?  It  can,  of  course,  be  done  by 
guesswork,  realizing  that  the  brake 
tension  should  be  fairly  light  because 
the  elevated  and  arced  rod  will  add  to 
the  braking  power  which  is  set  on  the 
reel. 

If  the  strength  of  the  line  used  is 
commensurate  with  the  power  of  the 
rod,  we  can  use  a more  exact  method 
than  this.  Rig  the  tackle  and  hook  the 
lui'e  to  a branch  or  stump  near  the 
ground.  Back  away,  releasing  line 
from  the  reel,  until  the  angler  stands 
at  a distance  of  three  rod  lengths  from 
where  the  lure  is  hooked.  Tighten  the 
brake  screw  of  the  reel  nearly  to  a 
locked  position.  Hold  the  rod  at  an 
angle  of  about  55°  above  the  horizontal 
(more  for  an  unusually  limber  rod  and 
less  for  a very  stiff  one)  and  regain 
line  (with  the  anti-reverse  lock  of  the 
reel  engaged)  until  the  rod  tip  is  arced 
sufficiently  to  form  a continuation  of 
the  line.  Holding  the  tackle  in  this 
position,  release  the  brake  screw  grad- 
ually until  the  reel  pays  out  line  when 
the  angler  walks  backward — but  not 
when  he  stands  still.  This  should  be 
the  proper  brake  setting,  when  the 
line  is  of  proper  strength  for  the  rod, 
or  even  stronger.  If  the  line  is  ab- 
normally light,  set  the  brake  corre- 
spondingly lighter  than  this  method 
calls  for.  All  this  is  extremely  quick 
and  easy.  It  provides  a reasonable  test 
of  the  strength  of  the  tackle  at  the 
same  time. 


If  we  should  make  a laboratory  test 
of  this  method  by  using  a spring  scale, 
it  would  be  found  that  the  reel  brake 
(when  set  as  above  specified)  would 
exert  a pull  equal  to  one-third  of  the 
breaking  strength  of  a line  which  is 
properly  matched  to  the  power  of  the 
rod.  A pull  of  more  than  a third  of 
the  line’s  strength  would  cause  the 
reel  to  release  line. 

Why  not  set  the  brake  stronger  than 
this?  Because  when  a spunky  sport 
fish  hits  a lure  he  increases  the  strain 
on  the  tackle  for  an  instant  or  two 
before  the  reel  gives  out  line.  This 
temporary  strain  often  is  double  that 
to  which  the  brake  is  set — or  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  line’s  strength.  By  setting 
the  brake  in  the  above  way,  we  elim- 
inate the  danger  of  a fish  snapping  the 
line  on  a strike.  We  also  have  at  least 
a third  of  the  line’s  strength  in  re- 
serve; good  safety  insurance,  especially 
if  the  line  may  have  been  weakened 
for  one  reason  or  another. 

We  have  said  that  the  reel  brake, 
once  set  in  this  manner,  should  be  left 
alone.  But  suppose  we  hook  a whopper 
— and  he  starts  off  for  his  home  among 
the  snags  of  an  undercut  bank?  How 
do  we  turn  him  while  the  brake  is 
paying  out  line  at  only  a third  of  the 
line’s  actual  sti'ength?  There  are  two 
ways — and  both  of  them  are  handy  in- 
stantaneously! 

First,  as  shown  by  illustration  one, 
is  the  use  of  the  forefinger  of  the  rod 
hand  to  exert  added  braking  power  to 
the  front  face  of  the  reel  spool.  To  do 
this  conveniently,  the  tackle  should 
be  grasped  with  enough  fingers  in  front 
of  the  “leg”  of  the  reel  so  that  the 
forefinger  can  apply  pressure  com- 
fortably to  the  front  face  of  the  reel 
spool.  The  illustration  shows  two 
fingers  ahead  of  the  leg.  The  construc- 
tion of  a few  reels  requires  only  one 
finger  ahead  of  the  leg;  some  require 
three. 

I have  used  the  “Ru  Sport”  reel  to 
illustrate  this  point  partly  because  it 
is  my  favorite  among  all  spinning  reels 
and  partly  because  it  is  the  only  reel 
I know  of  which  has  a spool  properly 
designed  for  “forefinger  control.”  Note 
that  the  front  face  of  this  reel  spool  is 
curved  to  fit  the  tip  of  the  forefinger. 
This  makes  for  ideal  forefinger  control, 
but  the  same  result  can  be  accom- 
plished with  any  other  orthodox  spin- 
ning reel;  even  if  not  quite  as  com- 
fortably. 

This  method  of  applying  added  brak- 
ing power  with  the  forefinger  works 
nicely  for  a short  time  but,  if  the  fish 
is  a big  one  and  requires  frequent 
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rOREFINGER  provides  temporary  added  braking  power 
to  the  brake  setting  of  the  reel. 


added  braking  power,  it  can  get  rather 
tiresome.  That’s  where  auxiliary  brake 
number  two  comes  in! 

Pictiure  number  two  shows  the  sec- 
ond method  of  using  the  fingers  for 
added  braking.  It  is  comfortable  even 
when  added  power  is  needed  off  and 
on  over  a long  period.  It  is  one  of  the 
secrets  of  how  salt  water  spinning 
anglers  can  handle  sailfish,  marlin  and 
similarly  imposing  whoppers  on  amaz- 
ingly light  tackle. 

To  use  this  method,  merely  cradle 
the  reel  in  the  palm  of  the  reel  handle 
hand  and  apply  whatever  pressure 
judgment  dictates  by  pressing  the 
thumb  and  fingers  of  that  hand  against 
the  reel  spool.  The  anti-reverse  lock  of 
the  reel  has  been  engaged  when  the 
fish  was  hooked,  so  transferring  the 
fingers  from  reel  handle  to  reel  spool 
offers  no  difficulty.  Remember,  how- 
ever, that  one  can  exert  enough  pres- 
sure by  this  means  to  lock  the  spool 
and  snap  the  line.  Apply  the  needed 
pressure  with  reasonable  judgment  and 
caution! 

A few  reels  are  equipped  with  a 
metal  “skirt”  which  is  part  of  the  reel 


spool  and  which  covers  the  cup  of  the 
reel.  One  reason  for  this  is  to  keep  the 
line  from  fouling  between  cup  and 
spool,  thus  getting  caught  in  the  works 
beneath  the  spool.  Another  is  to  aid  in 
the  finger  braking  method  being  de- 
scribed, as  can  be  noted  by  examining 
the  illustration.  For  these  two  reasons 
(and  others)  a spinning  reel  spool 
which  has  a “skirt”  covering  the  cup 
is  of  very  great  value  to  spinning 
anglers. 

Lastly,  let  us  note  that  the  second 
method  is  the  one  used  in  “pumping 
in”  a big  fish.  Cranking  the  reel  when 
the  reel  is  not  recovering  line  only 
serves  to  put  a bad  twist  in  the  line. 
The  correct  method  is  to  hold  the  reel 
as  sho^vn  while  the  rod  tip  is  being 


raised.  Then,  the  angler  cranks  the 
reel  and  I'ecovers  line  while  the  rod 
tip  is  being  lowered.  He  rep>eats  this 
as  often  as  is  necessary.  A knowledge 
of  how  to  “pump  in”  a fish  may  mean 
the  difference  between  landing  him 
and  losing  him! 

So — no  matter  where  we  are  fishing, 
or  what  we  are  fishing  for.  let's  re- 
member that  there  are  two  important 
ways  of  using  finger  pressure  on  the 
reel  spool  for  added  braking  control. 
The  fingers  can  add  any  degree  of 
pressure  needed  to  that  provided  by 
the  reel.  They  can  add  this  pressure 
instantaneously;  increasing  the  sport 
and  skill  of  spinning  and  providing 
added  safety  insurance  when  “that  big 
one”  takes  a fancy  to  our  lure! 
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^flaking  Dry  Flies 


A dry  fly  is  more  difficult  to  tie 
than  a streamer,  because  the 
hooks  used  are  generally  smaller  in 
size,  the  work  more  painstakingly  and 
more  tedious.  The  materials  used  are 
also  more  varied  for  dry  flies,  the  most 
delicate  of  all  flies,  and  therefore  re- 
quire the  very  best  materials.  Tying 
drys  will  seem  easier  after  a few  dozen 
streamer  flies  have  been  made  for  the 
tools  then  become  familiar,  the  pro- 
cedure better  understood  and  the 
steps  involved  in  making  a fly  more 
clear. 

Dry  flies  are  the  artificial  lures 
which  represent  the  small  winged 
aquatic  and  land  insects  which  the 
fish  feed  upon  and  are  made  so  they 
' will  float  on  the  surface  of  the  stream. 
Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  use  small 
lightweight  wire  hooks  and  the  fly 
should  be  dressed  sparsely. 

Study  the  accompanying  illustrations 
for  a few  minutes  and  the  steps  in- 
volved in  tying  a dry  fly.  Figure 
shows  how  the  tail  is  made.  A few 
wisps  of  hackle,  or  a few  strands  of 
hair  are  held  on  top  of  the  hook  and 
the  waxed  tying  thread  is  wound 
tightly  around  this  material  and  the 
hook. 

The  next  step  (Figure  2.)  shows 
the  wings  tied  in  place.  The  wings  for 
this  fly  can  be  made  from  the  tips  of 
two  hackle  feathers,  sections  of  quill 
feathers,  small  bunches  of  hair,  por- 
tions of  breast  feathers  or  the  breast 
feather  entirely  as  in  the  case  of  the 
‘fanwing’  fly.  This  material  is  held  on 
top  of  the  hook  a short  distance  behind 
the  eye  and  the  tying  thread  is  wound 
tightly  over  them.  A few  windings  in 


A few  hackle  fibers  are  fastened  to  hook 
by  wrapping  them  on  with  waxed  thread. 
(Some  experienced  tyers  do  now  wax 
their  thread). 

Next  step  is  to  tie  on  wings.  Two  hackle 
tips  are  fastened  to  hook  via  thread. 

Next,  select  piece  of  wool  yarn  or  pea- 
cock herl  fiber  as  shown  here  and  wind 
on  hook  to  form  body  of  the  fly. 

Body  material  is  wrapped  around  hook 
and  hackle  feather  is  tied  to  rear  of 
wings. 

Hackle  feather  is  then  wound  around 
hook  with  aid  of  hackle  pliers  to  rear 
and  front  of  wings,  the  head  of  fly  is 
then  tied  off  and  lacquered. 


front  of  the  wings  will  cause  them  to 
stand  upright,  or  they  can  also  be  tied 
in  a spent  or  flat  position. 

The  next  step  (Figure  3)  shows  the 
body  material  being  tied  in  place.  The 
same  material  used  to  make  the  body 
on  a streamer  can  be  used  on  a dry 
fly.  It  can  be  peacock  herl,  silk  floss, 
chenille,  spun  fur,  tinsel,  a quill  taken 
from  the  center  of  a hackle  feather,  or 
combinations  of  this  material.  Figure 
4 shows  this  material  wormd  around 
the  hook.  A few  turns  of  thread  or  a 
half  hitch  knot  made  at  the  end  of  the 
material  will  hold  the  body  firmly. 
Figure  4 also  shows  a hackle  feather 


A good  dry  fly  will  stand  up  high  upon 
the  surface  of  the  water.  It  takes  good 
stiff  hackle  to  make  a high-riding  dry. 


Fan-wing  flies  are  made  in  same  man- 
ner but  breast  feathers  of  ducks  are  used 
to  give  “fan”  spread  appearance.  In  the 
larger  sizes  fanwings  have  a tendency 
to  whirl  and  kink  your  leader  and  offer 
wind  resistance  in  casting. 
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Fish  Commission  Announces 
1955  Regulations 


being  tied  in  place.  Most  tiers  tie  in 
one  hackle  feather,  others  use  two  and 
even  three  of  the  same  color  or  com- 
binations of  various  shades.  These 
feathers  (Figure  5)  are  wound  around 
the  hook  with  the  aid  of  hackle 
pliers. 

Of  the  many  kinds  of  feathers  com- 
monly used  in  fly  tying,  hackle  is 
the  most  important  of  all.  These  feath- 
ers are  found  on  the  necks  of  game 
cocks  and  selected  according  to  the 
size  hook  used.  It  is  important  to  use 
stiff,  glossy  hackle  for  this  fly  because 
a dry  fly  is  only  as  good  as  the  hackle 
feather  used. 

This  is  the  basic  procedure  for  tying 
dry  flies.  Like  streamers  and  other 
types  of  feathered  hooks,  there  are 
many  variations  in  the  procedure,  but 
a fundamental  working  knowledge  is 
here  shown.  Newcomers  to  the  tying 
vise  should  have  little  trouble  tying 
their  own  flies  af^'er  they  have  studied 
the  accompanying  illustrations,  have 
had  the  practice  and  experience  of 
modeling  a number  of  streamer  flies. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  wings  that 
can  be  made  and  used  on  this  type 
fly  from  a variety  of  materials.  Some 
dry  flies  are  made  without  wings,  some 
without  tails,  and  others,  like  a few 
Spider  patterns,  without  a body.  It 
would  take  a more  lengthy  discussion 
to  elaborate  on  the  many  types  of  dry 
flies  and  how  each  are  made  but  space 
is  limited  here  to  the  basic  funda- 
mentals. 

Probably  the  most  simple  of  all  dry 
flies  to  make  is  the  well  known  Bi- 
visible.  This  fly  is  made  entirely  of 
hackle  feathers.  One  or  two  hackles 
are  wound  the  entire  length  of  the 
hook,  from  the  bend  to  the  eye,  much 
the  same  as  when  wrapping  floss  or 
tinsel  around  the  hook  to  form  the 
body.  Hackle  feathers  serve  for  both 
the  body  and  the  wings.  Near  the  eye 
a different  color  hackle  is  often  used, 
hence  the  ‘bi’  or  two  colors.  Tbe  dif- 
ferent colored  hackle,  usually  in  white, 
aids  the  anglers’  visibility  of  the  fly 
upon  the  water. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  used  ma- 
terials for  bodies  of  flies  is  spun  fur. 
This  body  material  is  made  by  snipping 
a small  bunch  of  short  hair  from  a 
piece  of  red  fox  skin,  or  muskrat,  rab- 
bit or  some  similiar  fur.  This  material 
is  then  laid  across  the  knee  or  some 
other  flat  surface  along  side  of  a waxed 
thread  and  rubbed  with  the  palm  of 
your  hand.  As  the  thread  and  fur  are 
rolled  together  in  one  direction  the  fur 
will  cling  to  the  waxed  thread  and  can 
then  be  wound  around  the  hook.  This 


Liheralized  Fishing  Extended  to  1955 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
announced  recently  the  continuation 
of  liberalized  fishing  for  many  species 
of  fish  during  the  1955  season.  Expe- 
dient to,  and  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
fishermen  in  the  state,  the  removal  or 
lifting  of  all  restrictions  for  the  tak- 
ing of  white  bass,  rock  bass,  sunfish, 
blue  gills,  catfish,  suckers,  fall  fish, 
carp  and  eels  will  be  continued  dur- 
ing 1955.  This  action  is  in  line  with 
sound  fish  management,  and  the  only 
requirement  will  be  that  fishermen  six- 
teen years  of  age  and  over  must  be 
licensed  and  use  legal  devices. 

Pike  Perch  Season  Revised  on  Lower 
Susquehanna 

Another  action  by  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion adopted  at  its  meeting  held  on 
October  25,  1954,  is  a change  in  the 
pike  perch  season  on  th„  lower  Sus- 
quehanna River.  The  regular  season 
on  pike  perch,  commonly  called  Sus- 
quehanna Salmon,  begins  on  July  1st 
and  extends  to  November  30tb,  except 
in  that  portion  of  the  Lower  Susque- 
hanna River  from  the  south  side  of 
the  Memorial  Highway  Bridge  where 
Route  30  crosses  the  Lower  Susque- 
hanna between  Columbia  and  Wrights- 
ville;  thence  in  a southerly  direction  to 
the  Maryland  line  where  it  crosses  the 
Conowingo  Pool,  a distance  of  approxi- 
mately 2712  miles,  where  the  season 
will  begin  on  May  1st  and  extend  to 
November  30th. 

Trolling  From  Motor  Boats 

It  will  be  unlawful  to  troll  from  any 
moving  motorboat,  including  a boat 
propelled  by  a detachable  outboard 
motor  or  one  electrically  propelled  ex- 
cept in  the  following  waters:  All  rivers, 
Conneaut  Lake,  Wallenpaupack  Lake, 
Youghiogheny  Dam  and  Pymatuning 


is  the  body  material  used  on  such  well 
known  trout  flies  as  the  Adams,  Light 
and  Dark  Cahills,  the  Hendricksons 
and  many  others. 


Lake  from  the  main  dam  near  James- 
town northwardly  to  the  causeway  at 
or  near  Espyville. 

Trolling  is  strictly  prohibited  with 
motor  boats  on  any  other  waters. 

Uniform  Regulations  on  Delaware  Be- 
tween Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and 
New  York  States 

Of  interest  to  the  fishermen  of  Penn- 
sylvania are  the  arrangements  con- 
cluded by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission with  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
and  the  State  of  New  York,  establish- 
ing uniform  regulations  on  the  Dela- 
ware River  lying  between  these  states. 

Fishing  licenses  in  the  Delaware 
River  between  the  states  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey  and  New  York 
will  be  recognized  from  water’s  edge 
to  water's  edge  and  fishermen  will  be 
permitted  to  take  off  in  a boat  from 
either  shore  or  from  a boat  livery’  and 
on  returning  have  in  possession  any 
fish  which  might  be  legally  taken. 

Residents  of  Pennsylvania  must 
possess  a New  Jersey  or  New  York 
nonresident  fishing  license  if  they  fish 
from  the  bank  of  the  stream  in  either 
of  these  states,  while  residents  of  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  must  likewise 
possess  a Pennsylvania  non-resident 
fishing  license  if  they  fish  from  the 
Pennsylvania  side. 

The  agreement  between  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey  provides  that 
the  season  for  pike  perch  (commonly 
called  Susquehanna  Salmon) , pike  and 
pickerel,  will  begin  on  May  1st  and 
extend  to  November  30th. 

The  Fish  Commission  further  re- 
minds fishermen  that  all  fishing  is  pro- 
hibited in  any  waters  from  midnight 
March  14th  to  5:00  A.  M.  April  15th, 
except  in  rivers,  lakes  and  ponds  not 
stocked  with  trout,  and  that  all  fishing 
is  based  on  Eastern  Standard  Time. 


Fly  tying  is  such  an  interesting 
wintertime  hobby  for  any  fisherman. 
Better  get  started! 
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CONSERVATION 

AT  WORK 

(From  page  7) 


It  is  now  a top-drawer  fly  stream 
with  many  good  pools  which  are  over 
boot  top,  excellent  insect  and  minnow 
producer  and  every  dam  provides  an 
aerated,  deep  wintering  pool — our  win- 
ter-kill is  absolutely  nil  in  the  Project! 

Fishing  pressure  is  terrific!  The  loss 
of  South  Sandy  due  to  Coal  Mine  Acid 
Pollution  (Why  don’t  you  do  a story 
on  South  Sandy?)  plus  the  fact  that 
people  from  Sharon- Youngstown  area 
hit  it  first  on  Route  62  on  their  fishing 
trips,  plus  a great  increase  in  members 
of  fly  fishennen  from  Venango  and 
Mercer  County.  This  Project  is  Ashed 
harder  by  more  men  than  the  more 
famous  Spring  Creek  Project  in  War- 
ren County. 

8.  How  much  heavier  stocking  do 
you  realize  now  as  compared  to  num- 
ber of  trout  the  stream  got  before  im- 
provement? 

The  entire  stream  now  receives  the 
same  number  of  fish  that  were  stocked 
before  improvement  with  only  1/3  al- 
lotted to  the  Project. 

In  1948 — July — we  received  800  addi- 
tional fish  for  the  project  alone;  in 
1951  we  received  400  additional  fish 
for  the  Project. 

So  far  we  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
a higher  number  of  stockers  for  either 
Project  or  entire  Stream  even  though 
fishing  pressure  has  increased  so  mark- 
edly, and  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  brown  trout  spawn  and  the  fry 
grow  up  in  Little  Sandy.  Many  4-5  inch 
native  browns  were  caught  in  the  Proj- 
ect last  season.  We  see  adult  fish  on 
the  spawning  beds  every  fall.  Also 
Stockers  lost  when  South  Sandy  was 
declared  polluted  have  not  been  al- 
lotted to  North  Sandy  or  to  Venango 
Coxmty. 

9.  What  was  reason  for  banning  bait 
fishing? 

As  stated  early,  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  believes  that  less 
killing  of  fish  is  the  greatest  fish 
conservation  measure  we  have.  A bait 
fisherman,  using  worms,  and  out  for 
“meat,”  could  take  a limit  under 
each  of  our  splash  dams  everytime 
out,  and  very  few  fish,  as  you  know, 
that  are  hooked  on  worm,  can  be 
returned  to  the  water  with  any 
chance  of  survival.  A fish  hooked 
on  an  artificial  bait  is  usually  hooked 


on  the  lips  and  may  be  returned 
unharmed. 

Also,  as  stated  earlier,  it  is  an 
experiment  and  show-place  to  illu- 
strate what  can  be  accomplished  in 
the  way  of  stream  improvement. 

10.  Number  of  dams  and  deflectors 
not  completed  and  number  contem- 
plated to  improve  two  mile  stretch? 

There  are  now  19  major  splash 
dams  and  9 major  deflectors  in  the 
rehabilitated  area  and  quite  a num- 
ber of  deflectors  in  the  upper  and 
natural  section  of  the  Project.  We 
will  continue  to  build  dams,  deflec- 
tors, and  hideways  as  long  as  we 
have  help  in  the  labor  end  and  con- 
ditions warrant.  The  cost  has  been 
negligible  for  what  has  been  accom- 
plished— it’s  help  we  need — by  work 
parties. 

I might  add  that  Dr.  Dow,  with 
the  blessings  of  the  Sandy  Creek 
Sport  Club,  carried  out  a systematic 
fertilization  plan  in  Stoneboro  Lake 
(or  Sandy  Lake,  as  you  will)  in  1949, 
1950,  and  1951.  He  raised  the  money 
for  this  Project  by  speaking  before 
interested  Sportsmen’s  organizations  in 
this  area.  However,  after  three  years, 
the  clubs  would  no  longer  contrib- 
ute and  the  program  was  abandoned, 
but  not  before  an  almost  sterile,  weed- 
less unproductive  lake  was  trans- 
formed into  a lake  loaded  with  plank- 
ton, showing  deep  weed  beds  and  a 
darn  fine  fish-producing  lake. 

We  may  be  hipped  on  the  subject, 
but  we  believed  if  each  fisherman 
would  do  a little  honest  work  each 
year,  he  could  improve  his  own  fish- 
ing tremendously.  The  Fish  Commis- 
sion can’t  afford  to  improve  each 
stream  and  lake  (primarily,  because 
the  fishermen  begrudge  the  Commis- 
sion a larger  license  fee) — its  up  to 
the  Sportsman  himself.  The  Sports- 
man, in  the  future  won’t  get  any- 
more out  of  a stream  then  he  puts  in 
by  his  own  labor. 

Sincerely, 

JOHN  W.  CHATHAM,  D.D.S. 


WINTER  ROD 
REPAIRS 

(From  page  13) 


when  the  last  minute  rush  orders  come 
cascading  in  with  prodding  demands 
for  each  one  to  be  hurried  out  at  once. 
Women  usually  wind  the  rods  and 


it  is  done  mostly  by  hand  in  a manner 
that  appears  amazingly  simple.  There 
are  no  magical  machines  for  this  work. 
Workers  tools  consist  simply  of  a few 
large  spools  of  vari- colored  nylon 
winding  thread  and  a plain  table.  The 
winding  is  all  done  with  an  easy  skill 
and  speed.  One  marvels  at  the  seeming 
simplicity  of  the  actions  as  they  spin 
off  in  a few  minutes  what  would  liter- 
ally take  the  average  amateur  rod 
winder  hours  to  accomplish! 

Every  part  of  the  rod  entrusted  to 
their  skill  has  to  go  through  as  care- 
ful a processing  and  finishing  as  de- 
voted to  a newly  constructed  one.  If 
more  of  us  could  see  how  these  things 
are  done,  the  tedious  routines  as  the 
rods  pass  through  a refinishing  and  re- 
building process  or  a complete  over- 
hauling job  I feel  sure  more  consider- 
ation would  be  given  the  rods  by  their 
owners  soon  after  the  closing  of  the 
fishing  seasons.  Necessary  work  on  rods 
could  then  be  arranged  and  completed 
during  the  winter  season  before  the 
Big  Rush. 

The  majority  of  the  ailments  that 
cause  rods  to  be  sent  to  the  repair 
and  conditioning  departments  and  their 
experts  are  minor  ones  I am  told.  Re- 
finishing  jobs  are  most  numerous.  The 
rod  simply  gets  banged  around  suffici- 
ently to  knock  off  the  outside  finish, 
guides  get  bruised  and  put  out  of 
alignment  and  shape.  This  calls,  of 
course,  for  a refinishing  job.  The  costs 
of  this  and  of  reconditioning  a rod, 
which  means  stripping  off  the  old  fin- 
ish varies  according  to  the  type  of 
rod  it  is.  But  an  approximate  estimate 
would  be  from  $5.00  to  $10.00.  Repair 
job  prices  range  from  a $1.00  handling 
charge  up  to  $20.00  and  $30.00  for  the 
better  grade  fly  rods.  It  can  be  esti- 
mated by  these  costs  about  what  is  re- 
quired in  outlay  of  money  to  brighten 
up  the  faithful  old  stream  and  lake 
servant  that  has  endeared  itself  to 
fisherman’s  heart. 

Many  anglers  I know  parcel  post 
their  favorite  rods  at  the  end  of  each 
season  for  a factory  overhaul.  Or  place 
it  in  the  hands  of  some  individual  rod 
servicer  who  is  capable  of  doing  this 
precision  type  of  work.  None  but  the 
very  finest  of  rod  designers  and  build- 
ers follow  this  profession  it  seems.  It 
takes  not  only  an  extremely  skilled 
craftsman  to  repair  a good  rod  and  do 
the  job  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  own- 
ers of  such  tackle,  men  who  are  usually 
expert  devotees  of  their  types  of  fish- 
ing, but  also  a person  who  is  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  all  the  tricks  of 
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fine  fly,  bait  and  spinning  casting.  I 
have  been  often  informed  when  in- 
specting departments  in  the  large  fac- 
tories where  tackle  is  made  that  their 
workers  are  just  as  devoted  to  the 
actual  practice  of  good  sport  fishing 
with  the  tools  they  fashion  with  their 
hands  and  their  electrically  operated 
machines  as  they  are  in  producing 
these  fishing  implements  and  keeping 
them  in  repair  for  their  angling  pa- 
trons. 

I can  well  believe  it  after  seeing  the 
extreme  care  they  use  in  refinishing, 
rebuilding  and  repairing  rods  that 
travel  hundreds,  even  thousands  of 
miles  to  reach  these  hospitals  for  the 
weary,  rheumatic  and  injured  rods— as 
well  as  for  those  just  dropping  by  for 
a little  fishing  check-up. 

If  your  rod  developed  a summer  ail- 
ment— send  it  in  NOW  for  a check-up 
or  overhaul. 


SMALL  FRY 
FOR  CHRISTMAS 

(From  page  9) 


Bluegills  and  the  common  sunfish, 
which  they  resemble,  are  friendly  fish, 
willing  to  help  an  angler  have  fun 
any  old  time.  Bluegills  can  be  iden- 
tified most  readily,  not  by  the  gill 
which  gives  them  their  name,  but 
by  the  dark  splotches  invariably  pres- 
ent in  the  back  part  of  their  dorsal  fin. 
Spread  this  fin  and  hold  it  to  the 
light.  The  dark  patch  will  tell  you  at 
once  that  it  is  a bluegill.  This  may 
seem  a rather  superfluous  description, 
but,  believe  me,  it  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  tell  one  member  of  the  sunfish 
family  from  the  others.  Bluegills  vary 
very  widely  in  coloring,  because  of  the 
bottom,  their  age  or  the  season  (bright 
in  mating  season,  duller  at  other 
times) . The  common  sunfish  is  best 
identified  by  the  bright  blue  streaks 
usually  present  about  its  head,  and 
the  bright  red  spot  on  its  “ear.”  Some 
crossbreeding  among  the  sunfishes  help 
make  identification  difficult. 

These  are  good  fish  for  the  angler 
who  likes  to  use  flies.  I have  found 
flies  tied  on  No.  10  hooks  work  best, 
but  have  no  recommendations  as  to 
patterns.  Depending  upon  their  mood, 
they  will  take  any  pattern,  includ- 
ing some  of  the  dullest  trout  flies. 
Usually,  however,  they  like  a some- 
what dark  fly  with  bright  touches.  If 


fishing  in  a spot  where  they  are  plen- 
tiful (bluegills  often  live  in  schools), 
you  will  notice  a peculiar  thing.  When 
you  first  drop  a certain  pattern  in  the 
water,  the  fish  will  practically  fight 
for  it,  and  you  will  land  several.  Then 
they  won’t  look  at  it,  or  else  just  fol- 
low it  without  striking.  They  aren’t 
alarmed,  only  uninterested.  The  thing 
to  do  then  is  to  change  flies.  As  soon 
as  the  new  pattern  is  cast  into  the 
water,  the  fish  will  start  fighting 
over  it  again.  I can’t  explain  this,  but 
have  seen  it  happen  so  many  times. 

If  I had  anything  to  do  with  re- 
naming fish,  I’d  transpose  the  names  of 
the  yellow-breast  and  the  long-eared 
sunfish.  The  long-ear  has  a definitely 
yellow  breast  and  a rather  short, 
square  “ear;”  the  yellow-breast  has 
more  of  an  orange  breast  and  quite 
a long  ear!  Neither  is  especially  com- 
mon in  Pennsylvania,  but  a large  one 
(neither  reaches  much  more  than  eight 
inches  in  length),  puts  up  a good  scrap, 
and  is  a superior  fish  on  the  table. 
The  rock  bass  and  the  little  green 
sunfish  are  not  plentiful  in  some 
streams,  but  often  found  overabun- 
dantly  in  lakes  and  ponds  in  this  state. 

Nationally  speaking,  white  and  black 
crappies  (especially  the  former)  are 
the  most  popular  of  all  panfish,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  bluegills,  but 
they  are  not  as  abundant  in  Pennsyl- 
vania as  through  the  middle  west  and 


down  the  southern  Mississippi  drain- 
age. We  always  called  the  white  crap- 
pie  the  “strawberry  bass,”  and  the 
black  crappie  the  “calico  bass”  when 
I fished  the  lower  end  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  where  they  were  in- 
troduced many  years  ago.  Both  are 
good  fly  fish  early  in  the  season,  but 
go  down  deep  in  summer,  when  min- 
nows are  the  best  bait  for  them.  Use 
small  minnows,  not  longer  than  two 
inches. 

Any  discussion  of  panfish  would  be 
useless  without  some  mention  of  their 
prime  reason  for  existence — fitting  into 
a frying  pan.  They  apparently  w'ere 
designed  by  a wise  Providence  which 
knew  the  frying  pan  would  be  in- 
vented, and  that  the  pan  would  be 
a standard  8 or  9 inches  in  diameter. 
After  they  are  scaled,  cleaned  and  the 
head  and  tail  cut  off,  they  fit  perfectly 
into  the  pan.  Much  as  I like  rather 
fancy  fish  dishes,  I can’t  see  any  way 
to  improve  upon  panfish  than  to  salt 
and  pepper  them  on  the  interior  of 
the  body  cavity,  and  then  simply  fry 
them  in  lots  of  bubbling  butter.  Some 
persons  prefer  to  dust  them  with  sea- 
soned flour,  some  dip  tliem  in  batter, 
some  bread  them;  but  I like  them 
fried  a beautiful  light  brown  in  but- 
ter, without  any  trimmings.  And  use 
your  fingers  to  eat  them.  Fingers  im- 
prove the  already  delicious  flavor. 


FLY  FISHING 
ENTOMOLOGY 

(From  page  15) 


9 — Basal  costal  cross  veins  of  fore  wing 
weak;  stigma  tic  cross  veins  not  slant- 
ing   Iron 

— Basal  costal  cross  veins  of  forewlng 
strong:  stlgmatlc  cross  veins  distinctly 
slanting  Ironodes 

Starting  at  (1)  on  the  left  top,  the 
first  similar  characters  noted  are  that 
the  male  forceps  or  claspers  are  four 


jointed.  Continue  to  (2)  where  it  is 
seen  that  the  fore  tarsus  of  the  male 
is  longer  than  the  tibia.  Continue  to 
(3)  we  note  that  the  basal  joint  of 
fore  tarsus  of  male  is  as  long  or 
slightly  longer  than  the  second  joint. 
Continue  to  (6)  wheie  this  is  definitely 
confirmed.  At  (8)  we  check  the  fact 
that  the  stigmatic  cross  veins  on  the 
front  wing  are  not  anastomosed.  In 
(9)  we  see  from  the  wing  that  the 
basal  cross  veins  of  the  fore  wing  are 
weak,  which  places  it  in  the  genus 
Iron.  As  a further  check,  verify  it 
by  the  verification  table  given  l>elow. 


VERIFICATION  TABLE 
Adults 

Genus 

Basal  costal 
cross-veins 

Stigmat.  c.  vs. 
Slant  Anast. 

Claws 

of  S 

Fore. 

joints 

(5  eyes 
con  tig. 

Anepeorus 

Rather  weak 

Yes 

Part 

Similar 

4 

No 

Arthroplea 

Rather  weak 

No 

No 

Dlsslm. 

5 

Almost 

Cinygma 

Weak 

Yes 

Fully 

Dlsslm. 

4 

No 

Cinygmula 

Strong 

Yes 

No 

Var. 

4 

No 

Heptagenia 

Var. 

No 

No 

Dlsslm. 

4 

No 

Iron 

Weak 

No 

No 

Var. 

4 

Usually 

Ironodes 

Strong 

Yes 

No 

Dlsslm. 

4 

No 

Ironopsis 

Weak 

Yes 

Fully 

Dlsslm. 

4 

Yes 

Rhlthrogena 

Rather  weak 

Yes 

Part 

Dlsslm. 

4 

Usually 

Stenonema 

Strong 

Var. 

No 

Dlsslm. 

4 

No 
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Before  proceeding  with  the  deter- 
mination of  the  specific  name  of  the 
insect,  suppose  we  read  what  the 
Biology  of  Mayflies  has  to  say  con- 
cerning the  genus  Iron. 

Genus  Iron  Eaton 

1883 — Eaton — Revis.  Monogr.  PI.  24,  fig.  44. 
1885 — Eaton — Revis.  Monogr.  p.  244. 

1905— Needham— Bull.  N.  Y.  St.  Mus.  86:53. 
1920— Ulmer— Stett.  Ent.  Zeit.  81:142  (also 

Epeorus,  in  part.) 

1924 — McDunnough — Canad.  Ent.  56:129. 
1933 — Traver — J.  Elisha  Mitchell  Scl.  Soc. 

48:156. 

1933— Traver— J.  N.  Y.  Ent.  Soc.  41:116. 
1933— Spieth— J.  N.  Y.  Ent.  Soc.  41:330. 

Mayflies  of  small  to  medium  size,  rang- 
ing In  length  of  wing  from  7 to  11  mm. 
Eyes  of  male  large,  usually  contiguous 
aplcally.  Posterior  margin  of  head  of 
female  very  slightly  emarginate.  Posterior 
margin  of  pronotum  somewhat  excavated 
in  median  area.  Fore  leg  of  male  as  long 
as  or  slightly  longer  than  body.  In  the 
type  species,  fore  femur  of  male  about 
% as  long  as  tibia,  which  is  about  % the 
length  of  tarsus.  Basal  joint  of  fore  tarsus 
as  long  as  or  slightly  longer  than  2nd 
joint;  3rd  subequal  to  2nd;  4th  slightly 
shorter  than  3rd:  5th  about  I2  as  long 
as  4th.  Pore  femur  of  female  only  slightly 
shorter  than  tibea;  tarsus  subequal  to 
femur.  Basal  fore  tarsal  joint  fully  34  of 
2nd  joint;  3rd  and  5th  subequal  to  1st; 
4th  about  V2  of  2nd.  In  hind  leg  of  both 
sexes,  femur  about  3,i  as  long  as  tibia; 
tarsus  about  V2  as  long  as  femur.  Basal 
tarsal  joint  subequal  to  or  very  slightly 
longer  than  2nd;  3rd  and  4th  progressively 
shorter;  5th  about  equal  to  1st  and  2nd 
combined.  In  most  species,  a prominent 
black  mark  is  present  at  middle  of  each 
femur.  Claws  dissimilar  on  all  tarsi,  in 
both  sexes,  except  in  species  of  the 
albertae  group,  in  which  claws  of  male 
fore  tarsus  are  similar  and  blunt.  Typical 
Heptagenlne  venation.  Cross  veins  of  stlg- 
matic  area  not  anastomosed.  In  many 
species,  basal  costal  cross  veins  weak  and 
Indistinct;  in  species  of  the  albertae  and 
humeralis  groups*,  the  humeral  cross  vein 
is  thickened  and  black  in  its  posterior 
portion.  Second  fork  of  radial  sector  in 
hind  wing  arises  basad  of  first  fork. 

Apical  margin  of  forceps  base  saliently 
produced,  in  species  of  the  longimanus 
and  pleuralis  types,  and  in  I.  deceptivus; 
in  the  humeralis  group  this  margin  is 
more  or  less  regularly  undulate,  while  in 
the  albertae  group  it  may  be  slightly 
emarginate  or  somewhat  produced.  Forceps 
four-jointed,  second  joint  longest.  Forth 
joint  slightly  shorter  than  third,  these 
two  combined  being  shorter  than  second 
joint.  Penes  united  in  basal  % of  their 
length  (except  in  I.  deceptivus).  A pair  of 
median  spines  is  typically  present;  these 
are  much  reduced  in  the  humeralis  group, 
and  wanting  in  I.  modestus  and  in  the 
pleuralis  group.  Long  stout  pick-shaped 
lateral  spines  occur  in  I,  pleuralis  and  in 
I.  proprius;  shorter  lateral  spines  are 
typically  present  in  the  other  groups 
(absent  in  I.  modestus  and  I.  deceptivus). 
Apical  margin  of  subanal  plate  of  female 
emarginate  in  median  area. 

* In  a previous  paper  (J.  N.  Y.  Ent. 
Soc.  41;  1933)  I have  used  the  term  nitidus 
group;  since  nitidus  Ent.  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  another  genus,  I now  refer  to 
this  as  the  humeralis  group.  The  albertae 
and  pleuralis  groups  are  now  recognized 
as  distinct  types.  My  reference  to  pleuralis 
in  that  paper  applies  to  fraudator  n.  sp.; 
the  reference  to  modestus  should  be  dis- 
regarded, as  further  evidence  indicates 
that  I had  mis-identified  that  species 
— J.  R.  T. 


We  have  now  determined  the  Order, 
Family  and  Genus  of  the  trout  stream 
insect,  and  it  still  remains  to  identify 
it  as  to  Species.  Continue  on  in  like 
manner  with  the  keys. 

KEY  TO  THE  SPECIES 
Male  Adults* 

1 —  Genitalia  of  the  albertae  type  (see  fig. 
107);  fore  claws  of  male  usually  similar, 

blunt  2 

Genitalia  not  as  above,  fore  claws  of 
male  dissimilar  6 

2 —  No  distinct  blackish  markings  on 

thoracic  pleura  3 

Thoracic  pleura  with  distinct  blackish 
markings  4 

3 —  Fore  femur  and  tibia  subequal;  median 
spines  on  penes  rather  stout,  relatively 
short;  apical  margin  of  forceps  base 
somewhat  excavated  laterally  (see  fig. 

107)  alibertae 

— Fore  femur  shorter  than  tibia;  median 
spines  on  penes  longer  and  more  slender; 
apical  margin  of  forceps  base  slightly 
convex  (see  fig.  107)  lagunitas 

4 —  Abdominal  segments  2-7  yellowish, 
tergites  may  be  faintly  smoky;  apical 
margin  of  the  forceps  base  somewhat 

produced;  venation  variable  5 

— Abdominal  segments  2-7  whitish,  with 
pale  brownish  markings;  apical  margin 
of  forceps  base  somewhat  excavated 
laterally  (see  fig.  107);  venation  pale, 
most  cross  veins  indistinct  youngi 


5 —  Venation  brown,  all  cross  veins  dis- 

tinct; penes  as  in  fig.  107  .sancta-gabriel 
Venation  pale,  cross  veins  mostly  indis- 
tinct; penes  as  in  fig.  107  dulclana 

6 —  Genitalia  of  the  pleuris  type  (see  fig. 

106)  7 

Genitalia  not  as  above  8 

7 —  Oblique  lateral  black  streak  on  each 
tergite,  cutting  across  postero-lateral 

angle;  penes  as  in  fig.  106  pleuralis 

— No  such  oblique  lateral  black  streak 
on  tergites  proprus 

8 —  Genitalia  of  the  longimanus  type  (see 

fig.  105)  9 

Genitalia  not  as  above  13 

9 —  Wing  7-8  mm.  in  length  10 

Wing  9-11  mm.  in  length  11 

10 —  Apical  margin  of  forceps  base  regu- 
larly sinuate  (see  fig.  105) ; no  oblique 
dark  streak  across  postero-lateral  angle 

of  tergites  tenuis 

— Apical  margin  of  forceps  base  ex- 
tended forward  more  at  median  line 
than  laterally;  oblique  black  streak 
across  postero-lateral  angle  of  each 
tergite  fragllis 

11 —  Thcras  and  abdomen  largely  dark  red- 
brown;  venation  dark  brown  .fraudator 
Thorax  and  abdomen  largely  tinged  with 
light  red-brown;  venation  pale  brown  12 

12 —  Black  posterior  margins  of  tergites  ex- 

tend laterally  to  pleural  fold  .confusus 
Black  posterior  margins  of  tergites  do 
not  extend  to  pleural  fold,  but  an 
oblique  black  line  from  this  margin  cuts 
across  postero-lateral  triangle  to  pleural 
fold  longimanus 


pr<pr/i/s 


'puncfofu5  mocfas/us  - propnus 


Fig.  106.  Male  genitalia  of  four  8|)erio8  of  Iron;  three  views  of  pro/wfus  (punctaiuB, 
after  McDunnough). 


Soncrp-yoArtv/ 

- 

r;  : 

: vl  i:., 

\ n^.  /ft  A 

yet/oj/ 

Zk/me/xZ/s  ' 

Fig.  J 67.  Male  genitalia  of' six  sj)eeie8  of  Iron  (<lra\ving  designated  “n.sp.  McE) 
is 7.  dulciana  McD.:  named  after  this  drawing  was, prepared).  f,w 
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13 — Genitalia  of  the  humeralis  type  (see 


fig,  106,  punctatus)  14 

— Genitalia  not  of  the  humeralis  type  18 

14 —  Apical  margin  of  forceps  base  as  in 

flg.  105;  venation  light  brown  ...dispar 
— Apical  margin  of  forceps  base  more 
regularly  undulate,  as  in  fig.  106;  vena- 
tion whitish  or  pale  yellowish  15 

15 —  Wing  8-9  mm.  in  length  16 

— Wing  10-11  mm.  in  length  17 

16 —  Thorax  blackish  brown;  no  small 


lateral  spines  on  outer  margin  of  penes; 
eyes  not  contiguous  aplcally  ..punctatus 
— Thoras  pale  yellowish  brown;  small 
lateral  spines  present  on  outer  margin 
of  penes,  but  not  conspicuous;  eyes  con- 
tiguous aplcally  rubldus 

17 —  Thorax  dull  brown,  abdominal  tergites 
suffused  with  brown;  penes  longer  and 
more  widely  separated  aplcally  than  In 

following  species  suffusus 

— Thorax  yellowish,  often  with  oblique 
dark  markings  on  pleura;  abdominal 
tergites  typically  much  paler  than 
above  humeralis 

18 —  Penes  short  and  stout,  spines  lacking 
(see  fig.  106) ; tails  pale,  joinings  dis- 
tinctly dark;  femora  with  median  and 

apical  bands  modestus 

— Penes  longer  and  more  slender,  with 
long  median  spines  (see  fig.  105);  tails 
dark,  joinings  not  distinct;  femora  un- 
marked   deceptlvus 

No  genatalic  slide  will  be  made,  but 
so  far  as  these  organs  are  visible,  they 
do  not  check  with  the  alberta  type. 
Continue  to  6 where  a similarity  is 
found  to  the  pleuralis  type.  Continue 
to  7 where  both  characters  coincide 
with  the  pleuralis  species.  As  a further 
check  consult  the  Verification  Table 
given  below. 

Since  the  characters  all  agree,  we 
may  tentatively  assume  that  the  speci- 
fic name  is  pleuralis.  Now  let  us  read 
the  entomologists  description  of  Iron 
pleuralis: 

Iron  pleuralis  Banks 
1910 — Banks — Caned.  Ent.  42:102  Fig.  (Hep- 
tagenia  [Epeorus])  Young  Woman’s  Creek 
Apr.  Fishing  Cr.,  June  5th,  N.  Y. 

Length:  body  9-10,  wing  10-11  mm. 

A reddish  brown  species:  cross  veins  of 
basal  costal  space  indistinct:  genitalia  of 
pleuralis  type,  having  a long  prominent 
lateral  spine  on  each  side  of  penes. 


A paratype  of  this  species  presented  to 
the  Cornell  collection  by  Dr.  Banks,  is 
the  basis  for  this  description.  Several  other 
specimens  in  Dr.  Banks’  collection,  taken 
at  the  same  time  and  place  and  associated 
with  I.  pleuralis,  prove  to  be  Rhithrogena 
jejuna,  as  indicated  by  Dr.  Banks’  notes 
in  his  correspondence  with  us.  and  by  a 
specimen  which  he  kindly  lent  us  for 
study.  It  is  probable  that  the  original 
description  included  both  this  species  and 
R.  jejuna. 

Sub-imago — blood  red  body  imagoes 

reared. 

Heptageniidae 

Head  of  male  reddish  brown;  no  distinct 
markings.  Thorax  quite  uniform  dark  red- 
brown;  pronotum  shaded  with  smoky 
brown  except  on  anterior  margin.  No 
such  distinct  paler  markings  anterior  to 
wing  root  and  on  pleura,  as  indicated  in 
original  description.  Legs  pale  reddish 
brown.  Fore  leg  longer  than  body.  Basal 
fore  tarsal  joint  subequal  to  second, 
third  almost  as  long.  A prominent  black 
spot  near  median  area  of  each  femiir. 
Apical  margin  of  each  trochanter  very 
narrowly  blackish;  faint  indications  of  a 
small  darker  spot  at  each  apical  angle. 
Basal  joint  of  hind  tarsus  slightly  longer 
than  second  joint.  Middle  and  hind  tarsi 
somewhat  darker  than  their  respective 
tibiae.  Wings  hyaline,  seemingly  with  very 
faint  yellowish  tinge;  hardly  darker  in 
stigmatic  area.  (Original  descriptioin  does 
not  mention  yellowish  tinge,  but  states, 
“rather  darker  in  costal  area  near  the 
tip.”  Discrepancy  may  be  due  to  fact 
that  paratype  has  been  in  alcohol  pre- 
sumably since  date  of  capture) . Basal 
costal  cross  veins  very  faint;  about  6 
before  the  bulla.  Four  or  five  immediately 
following  bulla  are  likewise  very  faint. 
Stigmatic  cross  veins  heavier,  distinct; 
about  14  in  number.  Venation  light 
brown;  longitudinal  veins  very  slightly 
heavier  than  cross  veins. 

Abdominal  segments  2-8  semi-hyaline; 
9 and  10  largely  opaque.  Light  reddish 
brown  in  color,  with  a yellow  tinge; 
tergites  barely  darker  than  sternltes.  Ter- 
gites 2-7  with  a paler  brownish  median 
area,  short  submedian  streaks  from  an- 
terior margin  which  may  coalesce  with 
the  pale  median  streak;  anterior  margins 
and  antero-lateral  angles  likewise  paler 
brown.  A distinct  blackish  streak  at  spir- 
acular  area,  extending  from  posterior  mar- 
gin in  a curve  to  the  pleural  fold,  cutting 
off  postero-lateral  angle.  Small  pale 
brownish  spot  faintly  indicated  at  gang- 
lionic area  of  each  sternlte.  Penes  with 
two  dorsally-dlrected  lobes  (best  seen  in 


VERIFICATION  TABLE 
Male  Adults 


Species 

Wing 

length 

Venation 

Dk.  mks.  Tergites 
pleura  2 to  7 

Genital 
type  of 

Distr. 

albertae 

11 

Brown 

No 

Smoky 

Albert.*  * 

W 

confusus 

10-11 

Pale  br. 

Few 

Red-br. 

Longim  . 

N.  Y. 

deceptlvus 

9-10 

Dk.  br. 

No 

Brown 

Decept. 

W 

dispar 

9 

Lght.  br. 

Yes 

Yellow 

Humeral. 

N.  C. 

fragilis 

7 

Pale 

No 

Yellow 

Longim. 

E 

fraudator 

10-11 

Dk.  br. 

No 

Dk.  br. 

Longim. 

E 

liesperus 

12 

Yellow 

Yes 

Pale 

? 

Wash. 

humeralis 

10-11 

■Whitish 

Yes 

Whitish 

Humeral. 

E 

lagunitas 

11 

Lght.  br. 

No 

Yellow 

Albert. 

Calif. 

longimanus 

11 

Lght.  br. 

No 

Brown 

Longim. 

W 

modestus 

7 

Pale  br. 

No? 

Pale 

Modest. 

Md. 

pleuralis 

10-11 

Dk.  br. 

No 

Dk.  br. 

Pleural. 

N.  Y. 

proprius 

10 

Lght.  br. 

No 

Pale  br. 

Pleural. 

Colo. 

punctatus 

' 8 

Pale 

No 

Whitish 

Humeral. 

E 

rubldus 

8-9 

Yellow 

Yes 

Whitish 

Humeral. 

N.C. 

sancta-gabriel  IOV2 

Brown 

Yes 

Yellow 

Albert. 

Calif, 

suffusus 

11 

Pale 

No 

Brown 

Humeral. 

E 

tenuis 

8 

Pale 

Yes 

Whitish 

Longim. 

N.  Y. 

young! 

10-11 

Pale  br. 

Yes 

Whitish 

Albert. 

Ore. 

dulciana 

91/2 

Pale 

Yes 

Yellow 

Albert. 

B.  C. 

side  view)  aplcally  near  median  area; 
below  these  on  dorsal  side,  a curved 
chltinlzed  structure:  on  each  side,  a 

prominent  laterally-directed  splne-llke 
process  (see  flg.  106).  Distinctly  different 
from  genitalia  of  the  longimanus  type: 
adults  may  be  readily  confused  with 
species  of  the  latter  type  in  their  general 
appearance. 

There  are  several  local  specimens  in 
the  Cornell  collection,  some  pinned  and 
others  in  alcohol,  in  which  the  genitalia 
are  very  similar  to  the  above  paratype  of 
I.  pleuralis.  These  have  a somewhat  paler 
mesonotum,  and  greyish  areas  anterior  to 
wing  root  and  on  pleura,  most  evident  in 
alcoholic  specimens:  more  distinct  black 
dots  at  apical  angles  of  each  trochanter. 
Wing  with  no  yellow  tinge,  but  slightly 
darker  in  stigmatic  area;  venation  deeper 
brown;  no  pale  median  areas  as  on  ter- 
gites, other  pale  areas  as  in  Dr.  Banks’ 
specimen;  tergites  dark  red-brown,  dis- 
tinctly darker  than  sternltes,  which  are 
tinged  with  brown.  Tails  deep  red-brown. 
We  are  considering  these  to  be  I.  pleuralis. 

Previous  references  to  I.  pleuralis  in 
the  literature  by  McDunnough,  Ide,  Tra- 
ver  and  others  seem  to  apply  rather  to 
/.  fraudator,  with  which  species  the  true 
pleuralis  has  been  confused.  The  western 
I.  proprius  is  the  only  other  known  spe- 
cies having  genitalia  of  the  pleuralis 
type;  it  differs  from  7,  pleuralis  in  its 
somewhat  smaller  size  and  in  details  of 
the  structure  of  the  penes. 

In  reading  over  the  above  descrip- 
tion we  find  that  there  are  so  many 
points  of  similarity  that  there  no 
longer  remains  much  doubt  as  to  the 
insect  being  Iron  pleuralis.  Thus  we 
have  it  completely  identified,  and  sum- 
ming it  all  up,  we  arrive  at  the  fol- 
lowing. 

Order — Eph  em  eropte  ra 

Family — Heptageenidae 

Genus — Iron 

Species — pleuralis 

In  angling  parlance  this  insect  is 
known  as  the  Red  Quill  Spinner,  and 
is  one  of  the  earliest  mayflies  to  ap- 
pear over  the  trout  streams.  Jennings 
and  Flick  call  it  the  Quill  Gordon, 
however  I believe  the  name  to  be 
questionable — (my  article  on  the  Quill 
Gordon  will  later  appear  in  the 
Angler)  . Typically  it  is  a cold  water 
fly  and  may  be  noticed  about  mid- 
day in  the  warm  bright  sunshine 
rising  and  falling  over  the  water. 
While  descending  in  this  rhythmic 
aerial  flight,  the  two  tails  of  the  in- 
sect are  extended  out  at  right  angles 
to  the  body  and  serve  as  a brake. 
Very  few  flies  are  feeding  on  the  sur- 
face when  this  insect  first  appears  in 
early  spring  and  for  that  reason,  tlie 
artificial  tied  as  a wet  fly  will  prove 
the  most  effacious.  The  Red  Quill  when 
fished  wet  has  accounted  for  many 
trout,  and  it  can  be  recommended  as 
being  one  of  the  best  for  fishing  cold 
water  mountain  brooks. 

And  now  that  the  reader  heis  gained 
a general  idea  as  to  how  to  identify 
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HEPTA^ENllDAe- 


a mayfly,  it  might  be  well  to  study 
the  wing  venation  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal families,  i.e.,  the  Ephemeridae, 
Baetidae  and  Heptageniidae  as  shown 


above.  Veins  indicated  heavy  ai’e 
characteristic  of  the  genus.  While  not 
all  of  the  wings  of  the  various  genera 
are  illustrated,  it  is  believed  that  those 


shown  are  among  the  most  common 
variety,  and  embrace  the  majority  of 
those  most  frequently  encountered 
over  the  water. 


Dear  Sir: 

While  fishing  in  the  Lake  Silkworth 
area.  Luzerne  county,  from  the  shore  I 
made  a cast  in  the  lily  pads  with  a 
Heddon  red-head  Plaptail  plug.  Suddenly 
a bird  darted  from  a tree,  struck  the 
plug  and  knocked  it  into  the  water, 
returned  to  the  tree.  I identified  the  bird 
to  be  a Kingfisher.  I made  two  more  casts 
and  on  one  of  them  the  Kingfisher  was 
hooked  causing  quite  a bit  of  noise  and 
commotion.  Finally  the  bird  did  free 
Itself  from  the  plug  and  took  oft  across 
the  lake  in  another  tree.  While  making 
more  casts  I could  see  the  bird  eyeing 
the  plug  some  more  and  finally  it  was 
too  much  for  him  ...  he  sailed  back 
to  once  again  attack  the  plug.  I'm  won- 
dering if  he  was  just  downright  hungry 
or  whether  the  odd  looking  plug  made 
him  downright  mad. 


Hope  you  enjoyed  this  little  by-play, 
only  wish  I'd  a camera  along.  All  sports- 
men here  like  to  read  the  Pennsylvania 
Angler.  You’re  doing  a good  job  . . . 
keep  it  going! 

William  Cooper 

Glen  Lyon,  Pa. 


Record  Eel? 

Dear  Sir: 

Enclosed  find  negative  of  what  I be- 
lieve to  be  a record  eel  for  this  district. 
The  eel  measured  46  inches,  weighed  8',4 
pounds  and  was  caught  in  Juniata  county’s 
Licking  Creek  by  Mrs.  George  Buchannan, 
Burnham,  Pa. 

E.  L.  GILL 

Burnham,  Pa. 

Dear  Editor: 

I’m  enclosing  a few  photos  taken  this 
summer  at  Sugar  Lake  near  Cochranton, 
Pa. 


different  trips  by  my  brother  Fred  and  I. 
They  weighed  over  five  pounds,  one  up 
to  6 pounds.  This  so-called  “fished  out” 
lake  produced  our  best  season  in  15 
years  in  1954, 

William  Schmezer 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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— Photo  courtesy  of  Titusville  Herald. 


HUSKY  MUSKIES.  On  left  Dr.  C.  C.  Edwards 
of  Titusville,  Pa.,  hos  a whopper  47  inches 
long,  28  pounds.  James  Bowman,  right, 
has  34-inch,  IOV2  pound  fish.  Both  fish 
were  landed  at  Chautaqua  Lake  on  home- 
painted  plug. 


Letter  From  La  France 

Dear  Sir: 

Enclosed  is  a fishing  yarn,  actually  a 
letter  written  me  by  my  buddy.  Dick  Gar- 
rlty  about  a true  fishing  experience  he 
had  on  the  Perklomen  creek  in  Montgom- 
ery county.  It  sure  is  great  to  get  the  fish- 
ing news  from  back  home  around  Phila- 
delphia and  even  greater  coming  from 
Dick.  I think  he  has  a knack  of  his  own 
in  writing.  I thought  you  could  use  this 
story  for  the  Angler  hoping  you  enjoy  it 
as  much  as  I. 

The  Angler  is  better  than  ever  this  year 
and  I sure  do  enjoy  it  over  here  in  France. 

PVT.  WILLIAM  WOLF 
Ingrandes,  France. 


— Photo  courtesy  of  Titusville  Herald. 


BIG  MOUTH,  6-lb,  6-01,  23Vj  inches  of 
fish,  was  landed  by  Bill  Shrout  of  Corry, 
Pa.,  last  season  at  Clear  Lake. 


Dead-Eye 

Dear  Sir: 

Here’s  a picture  of  Dave  Dahlgren  pre- 
senting me  the  championship  Pistol  trophy 
I won  at  the  Black  Moshannon  Lake  Field 
Day,  held  by  the  Phillipsburg  Sportsmen’s 
Association  the  past  Labor  Day.  The  match 
consisted  of  slow  fire,  right  and  left 
hand  and  rapid  fire. 

GEORGE  W.  CROSS 
Hammersley  Fork,  Pa. 

Mr.  Cross,  a warden  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission,  really  knows  how 
to  handle  his  shootin'  arms. 


HISTORY  OF  FISH 
INTRODUCTIONS  INTO 
PENNSYLVANIA 

II 

We  have  already  referred  in  a pre- 
vious number  of  the  Weekly  to  the 
enterprise  initiated  by  some  public- 
spirited  gentlemen  of  Philadelphia  for 
stocking  the  Delaware  River  with  black 
bass;  and  we  have  since  learned  that 
the  balance  of  the  fund  raised  for  that 
purpose  is  being  devoted  to  the  trial  as 
to  whether  salmon  can  be  raised  in  the 
same  river,  the  principal  direction  of 
the  labor  having  been  given  to  Mr. 
Thaddeus  Norris,  the  well-known  au- 
thority in  regard  to  the  fishes  of  the 
United  States,  and  an  experienced  fish 
culturist.  Mr.  P.  H.  Christie,  of  Dutch- 
ess County,  New  York,  was  dispatched 
to  the  salmon-breeding  establishment 
of  Mr.  Wilmot,  of  Newcastle,  Ontario 
County,  Canada,  where  he  obtained  ten 
thousand  eggs,  at  a cost  of  $40  per 
thousand  in  gold,  transporting  them  in 
safety  to  his  hatching  and  trout- breed- 
ing establishment  at  Clove,  and  placing 
them  in  his  troughs,  with  a loss  of  only 
fifty-five  eggs  while  on  the  journey, 
which  occupied  three  days. 

It  is  supposed  that  these  eggs  will  be 
hatched  by  the  middle  of  April;  and  at 
a proper  time  it  is  proposed  to  transfer 
the  young  fish  to  the  Bushkill,  a well- 
known  trout  stream  tributary  to  the 
Delaware  at  Easton,  where  they  will  be 
properly  cared  for  and  protected  by 
some  public-spirited  gentlemen  who 
live  in  the  vicinity.  This  experiment  is 
one  of  the  utmost  interest  and  impor- 
tance; as,  if  successful,  it  will  pave  the 
way  for  the  cultivation  of  salmon  in 
many  rivers  in  which,  perhaps,  they 
never  were  known  before.  We  shall 
watch  its  progress  with  great  interest, 
and  endeavor  to  keep  our  readers 
advised  of  its  successive  stages. 

(Taken  from  Harper's  Weekly.  Vol- 
ume 15,  May  6,  1871.) 
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FLAT  TOPS  are  used  by  these  English  Fish  Porters  at  Bi9!ings- 
gate’s  (London,  England)  famous  fish  market  begun  many 
centuries  ago  by  fish  mongers.  One  member  of  these  picturesque 
characters  (a  distinguished  guild),  v/us  Walter  Tuck  who  become 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1349,  rented  his  fish  shop  in  the 
market  for  five  shillings  per  annum.  The  odd  hats  are  some- 
times made  of  wood,  more  often  of  leather.  The  flat  tops 
balance  many  crates  of  fresh  fish. — R.D.  Barrett-Lennard 


BBLL  BYERS,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  with  a 
20Y4  inch,  33^  lb.  Brown  trout  he 
caught  while  fishing  Big  Spring, 
Newville. 


ANGLER’S  HOMEMADE 
SLEEPING  BAG 

By  Ormal  I.  Sprungman 

If  you  aren’t  fortunate  enough  yet 
to  own  a sleeping  robe  or  eider  down 
bag  of  your  own  to  carry  on  fishing 
jaunts,  you  can  make  a handy  canvas 
covering  for  your  blanket  roll,  as 
shown  here.  Length  and  width  varies 
according  to  the  height  and  weight 
of  the  individual,  but  an  average  six- 
footer  will  take  a seven-  or  eight-foot 
bag,  approximately  three  feet  wide. 

One  or  more  blankets  are  laid  out 
on  the  open  canvas  and  folded  twice 
lengthwise,  with  foot  end  tucked 
under.  Top  covering  is  thrown  over 
and  fastened  along  one  side  and  bot- 
tom with  snap  fasteners  or  buttons. 
For  greater  strength  and  durability, 
light  sash  cord  can  be  looped  up 
through  gromlets  six  inches  apart 
along  side  and  bottom,  and  bow-tied 
at  top.  Canvas  headpiece  protects 
blankets  from  becoming  soiled. 

Fastening  with  cord  permits  speedy 
removal  of  blankets  for  airing  each 
morning,  since  it  is  only  necessary  to 
untie  the  bow-knot  and  pull  the  cord 
through  the  loops,  throwing  off  the 
canvas  covering. 

Blankets  should  be  aired  while 
breakfast  is  being  made.  Comes  time 
to  break  camp,  blankets  are  folded 
carefully  into  the  canvas  bag  and 
rolled  up  securely  and  strapped  so 
that  they  will  be  ready  for  sleeping 
when  night’s  camp  is  reached  at  a 
new  fishing  location. 
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